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Preface 


Literature dealing with our local Fish and Fisheries is wanting. 

The members of tlie Profiteering Commission (1920) who were 
impressed and much handicapped by the absence of any recorded 
information relating to fish and fisheries/^ made certain recom- 
mendations for the future control and organisation of the fishing 
industry and these re<x>mmendations have received the approval of 
the Gk>vernment. 

With the best will in the w^orld, the task of Legislators and 
Fish(?ry Officers who have no data or rt^^ords to guide them, and 
are therefore unable to divscu&s our local fish and fisheries except 
in vague terms, would be as fruitless in the future OvS it has been 
in the past. 

Allowing, therefon^, that recorded information in the form of 
a hand-book on Malayan Pishes is wanted and wanted at once, the 
difficulty arivses that there is no one qualified or likely to be qualified 
for some years to write such a book. 

The ichtliyologists are not linguists and the linguists are not 
ichthyologists. 

This being position, the writer lias the temerity to offer 
this small work, which he liopes will be of some temporary service 
until, in due course, the importance of the Malayan Fisheries has 
been establislied and Kshery bulletins written by specialists are 
produced. 

The inclusion in this volume of several hundred Malay names 
of fishes, many published for the first time, should lighten the 
labours of scientists and help the Fishery Officers. 

No fishes have been included which have not been definitely 
recorded as inhabiting the seas, estuaries and fresh water of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The size of the work would have been trebled if fishes of 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra and the Malay Archipelago generally, to- 
gether with Siam and Burma, had admitted. It is safe to 
prophesy that most of the fishes of those countries inhabit our 
waters and will be recorded later on. 

This work may be taken, therefore, as dealing, very inadequate- 
ly; with one-fourth of our fishes only and probably not one-half 
of the local Malay names have been mentdoned. The writer knows 
very little about fresh water fishes. 
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PREFACE. 


The material in this book has been put together hastily during 
a period of five months in the intervals of considerable pressure of 
other work. 

The plates have been beautifully prepared by Mr. Black of the 
Survey Department, Kuala Lumpur, but it is to be regretted 
that many of the fishes have been badly displayed and badly photo- 
graphed. 

The writer was unable to find time to be present at tlie Clyde 
Terrace Market, Singapore, where most of the photographs were 
taken, the fish being borrowed for a minute or two from the stall- 
holders, and in consequence, the specific identification of every fish 
from a poor photograph has been impossible, though the writer 
feels confident that the families and genera have been correctly 
given. 

The writers thanks are due to Messrs. Stead and Roughley. 
But for their works on Australian Fishas, from which quotations 
have been freely made, this work could not have been wTitten. 

To the Directors and Staff of the F. M. S. Museums and the 
Baffles Museum, Singapore, who have granted me facilities for 
consulting the reference libraries and permission to examine and 
photograph specimens in the Museum collections, I desire to ex- 
press my indebtedness. 

C. N. Maxwell, 

Director of Supplies. 


Singapore, 16th June, 1921. 



Malayan Fishes 

BY 

C. N. Maxwell 


INTRODUCTION. 

^VFish is not a luxury, but an absolute necessary of life, with a rice- 
eating population. ’ ^ 

‘ * It is obvious that in order to secure an adequate and plentiful supply 
of ifish, especially to large cities like Calcutta... we must go fur- 

ther out — ’into the deep sea — which, after all, is the largest repository of 

piscine wealth facts and iigures relating to the sea-fisheries 

of Great Britain, the United States and Canada ought to open 

our -eyes to the great possibilities which lie before ua. ^ ^ 

^^In Bengal, Government will have to do a great deal more; it willi 
have to create and build up the sea-fishing industry, with the object of 
handing it, let us hope at no distant date, to prh-ate enterprise. 

*Mt will also be necessary to show the bt^st way of working the estuarine 
fisheries by improved methods of capture and of bringing the catches ex- 
j,)editious]y to market in a sound state.’’ 

Sir K. Gupta, K. C. S. I. Report on 
Fisheries of Bengal and into Fishery 
matters in Europe and America, 1908. 

“I appeal-to the whole population of these Islands, a maritime people 
■who owe everything to the sea. I urge them to become better informed in 
regard to our national sea-fisheries and take a more enlightened interest in the 
basal principles that underlie a rational regulation and exploitation of these 
important industries. National efficiency depends to a very great extent upon 
the degree in which scientific results and methods are appreciated by the people 
*nd scientific investigation is promoted by the Government and other aduiinis- 
trative authorities. The principles and discoveries of science apply to aquicultuie 
no less than to agriculture. To increase the harvest of the sea the fisheries must 
be continuously investigated ” 

W^ A. Herdman. C.B.E., D, Sc„ F.R.S., 
etc. Annual address of the President of 
the British Association 1920. 

^ ^In no other section of our food supply couldi the applica- 

tion of capital to a comparatively small amount mean so considerable a 

■development Both as regards railway and cold storage facilities 

the fish trade is in its infancy Transportation-— 

■cheap and rapid, must be provided by the State — fish trains should have 
precedence — and rates should be very low, even to the extent of entailing 
•oonsiderable loss. ^^ 

The Earl of Dunraven. Paper read be- 
fore the Royal Statistical Society, March 
20 , 1917 . 
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MALAYAN FISHES. 


Pish are curious creatures and we have still a great deal to 
learn about their habits. Some like the Salmon and the Shad 
(Ikan terubok) live in the sea and spawn in the rivers. Such 
fish are termed anadromouis and the term is also applied to fish 
which make a mdgration from the det»]) sea coastwards for the pur- 
pose of spawning. 

Others, like some Eels, live in the rivers aaid spawn in the sea^ 
The common Eel of Europe {Angwilla vulgaris) spawns far out 
in the ocean, after wnliiidi both males and females die, never return- 
ing to fresh-water a second time. Pishes which live in the rivers 
and spawn in the sea are termed catadroinous. 

Some fislies do not lay eggs but bring forth their young alive. 
Examples of viviparous fishes occur in the Shark and Kay families 
and also in tlie Blk>jnidae, Cyi*rinojX)Ntidae and Scorpaenidae. 
Instances of functional hermaphroditism oc<nir, and some of the 
Serranidae ((Sea-l^ercbes) are invariably hermaphrodite and self- 
fertilising. 

A Sea-Bream, Chri/soplirus auratus, is an example of successive 
herma|)liro<Mtisni, tlie male and female sex-ctdls ripening alter- 
nately. As an occasional variation hermaphroditism has been re- 
corded in sueh well knowui fishes as the Cod, the Macherel and the 
Herring.^ 

'^Ihie eggs of fishes may be divided into two kiinls : the large 
(demersal ova) which are heavy and sink; and the small (pelagic 
ova) which are buoyant and float at or below the surface according 
to their density. The buoyaney of the |xd agio egg depends, how- 
ever, on the density of the sea and the pelagic egg becomes demersal, 
in position, in brackish water and in fresh water. 

'Demersal eggs may be either viscid and adhesive or smooth 
and non -adhesive. 

Pelagic eggs are distinguished })y tlieir lightness, buoyancy, 
small size and remark ail)le transpareiK'y. They are always non- 
adhesive and free and they invariably belong to Marine Fishes. 
As a general rule it may be said that fresh water fish produce 
demersal ova and marine fisli pelagic ova. 

When w-e realise tliat the eggs of most Marine fishes float, it 
is obviously futile fn speak of guarding fJie “ spawning grounds 
on our coasts. It is necessary to mention this laaiause at one time 
it was thought that spawning took place on shallow banks or even 
close in sliore but this is now known to be incorrect, except in the 
ease of the true Herring whi'di lays demersal eggs in comparatively 
shallow water, and a few less important speoies. 

Amongst our important Marine food fishes which are known 
to produce pelagic eggs are mem-bers of the Herring, Mackerel,. 
Horse-Mimkerel, 8ea-Perch, Mullet and Flatfish families, in fact, all 
our best fish. 


iCamb; Nat; Hist: 1904. 
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Fishes known to produce demersal eggs on our coasts are the 
Gar-Pike (Todak) and tiie Flying-fish (Belalang) and their eggs 
have viscid threads by which they become attached or entangled 
with foreign objects or eggs of the same species. The eggs of the 
Todak may be seen entangled in fishing stakes (kelong) in masses^ 
which look rather like colnvelxs. 

When the breeding season arrives fishes migrate to the loca- 
lities most suitable for the de]:K)sition of their eggs. At this time 
our principal food fish which produce pelagic eggs proceed far out 
to sea against the prevailing monsoonal current. This is known as 
the contraiiatant spawning migration. After spaw^ning, the eggs 
are brought back by the current towiards the coast. This is the 
denatant drift. 

Though the eggs of many sjxicies of fish hatch out fry which 
are miniature representations of the adult fish, the eggs of others 
hatch out larval forms, known \as Leptocephali, which bear no re- 
semblance to their patents. These Iveptocephali are transparent, 
attenuated cTeatures, often ribbon-like in shape, with very small 
heads. They appear to be incapable of much elTort and to be 
specially adapted for passive drift: in fact, the I^ptocephalus 
stage appear to be a marvellous ])rovision of Nature to enable 
the 3 ’oung of certain fish w'hieh spaw'n far out at sea to reach 
tlui shallows near the coasts in a state of suspended animation. 
We know that the Tarpin {Mogalops ctiprinoicLes) Malay Bulan- 
buian and the Giant Herring (Elops /utwaiiensis) Malay Ban- 
dang, pasvs through a Ix^ptoeephalus stage, and as no Malay 
fisherman whom 1 have questioned, has ever seen the Parang- 
parang (ChirormifniS dorab) until it was a few' incli(‘S long, 
it may be be(‘anse this fish passes through a larval metamor- 
phosis also. It is only wdtiiin recent N^ears, that certain Lepto- 
cephali, long known to naturalists, have been identified as larval 

For example, LeptocephaJvs hrevvrosins is now' known to 
the larva of the common Eel of Europe {Anguilla vulgaris) and 
Lepiocephalus morrisii has been W'atehed through its metamorphosis 
into the Conger Eel {Conger vulgaris). 

If the con traiia taut spawning migration is against the S. W. 
monsoonal currtmt, the ova and larvae will drift in a N. E. direction 
and those tliat enter ilie Straits of Malaoea, for instance, would 
gradually approach the West coast of the Peninsula. Similarly, 
a spawning migration in the South China Sea during the N. E, 
monsoon W'oiild result in the larvae being carried along and dis- 
persed along the East coast of the Peninsula. 

As the lar\^ae approach the coast they come within the influence 
of the tides and while continuing their progress with tlie monsoon 
current they are carried backw’ards and forwards by the daily ebb 
and flow of the tides. 


Meek, Migrations of Fish. 
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Their density causes them to sink lower in brackish water until 
they eventually find bottom in the shallow bays and estuaries and in 
this way are gradually disix^rsed all long the coast. Then a 
metamorphosis takes place ajid the feeble Leptocephalus is trims- 
formed into the active little fish which swims vigorously against 
the current and feeds incessantly and voraciously all the time. 

In a recent report on the Fisheries of the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States the writer drc'w attention to the 
Chinese fish-traps called porripang and other licensed fixed engines 
known as fimhai, langgai, eki., of which there are several thousand 
between Penang and Port Swettcnham. Though there are many 
kinds of these tra})s they all work on the same principle. In every 
case there is a wide Y-sha].)ed entrance terminating in a long 
funnel-Nshaped bag made of sacking or ])laited split bamboos. The 
position of these traps is arranged with respect to the currents 
and tides so as to intercept the larvae and immature fish during 
their denatant drift to the shallows. Most of these traps float, and 
swing round with each tide* so as to take toll both with the ebb and 
the flow. 

An examination of the contents of tliese traps shews tiiat in 
addition to immature fish, which any Malay fisherman will tell you 
are the fry of valuable food fish, tlie bulk of tJie cafehes are made 
up of fceljle, attenuated, small-headed larval-like fishes which the 
iialays call Bunga ayer and to wliicb they attach no value. 

There can b<i little doubt that scientific investigation will prove 
.that the Bunga ayer are valuable food-fish in the Leptoeeplialus 
stage. 

This subject has been treated at some length l>emuse of its 
great economic importance and l>ecause tlie questions raised cannot 
be answered except by a specialist in marine biology’. 

Though myriads of larval and immature fish are caught daily 
for duck food, pig food and manure, and thousands of pikuls are 
exported as dried fish refuse, it lias been argued, wliile admitting 
anibai catches are used mainly as pig food, that if appears a 
debatable point whether the flesh value thus produced is not as 
great as the extra fisli value which might be caught if the fry killed 
by ambai were left undisturbed! 

We cannot afford to allow such points to remain debatable. 

l^et m go on with the life history of the tiny fish wliich we 
left in the fii’st stage of an active existence in the shallow waters 
near the coast. These shallows are the nurseries or recniiting 
grounds where the fry keep together in schools or shoals. 

After a period in relatively shallow water, the shoal 

migrates to deeper water. At first the migration is not to a 

great distance, Imt with grow’th the annual pulsation becomes 

greater and greater. 
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The inij^ration is not merely inshore and offshore, hut is 
at the same time in a definite direction with respect to the 
coast. 

“ Thus the life of the fish is spent until in from three to 
six years at the most, the call of maturity comes. In response 
thereto a migration takes place which ap])ears to be usually 
beyond the limits of the seasonal migrations of the school.’^^ 

A few moments’ ('onsideration will enable one to realis{3 that the 
life hail)its of every species of fish are subject to certain fixed laws. 
It is only a matter of systematic organised research to disTOver 
those laws and to apply tlie knowledge to the development of 
Malayan Fisheries. 

We can leani what has b(3en done in €an>ada, Great Britain and 
tlie United States, but this general learning must be supplemented 
by detailed local research. We must work out our o>wn local tables. 

There are, prolmbly, no less tlmn 2000 speci{^s of fish in 
Malayan waters. There are certainly not less than 500 species of 
economic importance, and if we take 250 species as being valuable 
Marine food fishes, some idea may be formed of the amount of 
research rt*c|uirecl before we shall b(‘ in a position to state definitely 
where a certain species may be found in full roe, where its spawning 
grounds are, where the recruiting grounds of its young are and 
when and where it travels during its seasonal migrations. 

Tnfonnation of tliis kind will enable our fishermen to catch fivsh 
in the best condition and in the greatesi quantities and this is the 
information which tlu‘ Fisherv Departments of Canada and America 
^ve the fishermen, even to the extent of using aeroplanes, fitted 
with wireless, to locate slioals and disseminate information. 

There is a great deal of knowledge, of which no use iuS being 
made, in the possession of many illiterate Malay fishermen, spread 
over wide areas, all along the (*oasts of Malaya. This knowledge 
should be col'lecbxl and tabulatcHi. 

The Departments of Fisheries in Ceylon, Australia, India, 
the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines have published records 
dealing with the fishes which also inhabit our seas and, in con- 
sequence, tlie Fishery Officers and scientists have the benefit of a 
vast amount of scientific research work on which to build up local 
data. 

Though the question of damage to our marine fisheries has- 
evoked some attention during the past two years, it is doubtful 
whether serious thought has been given to the teridble damage done 
to the fresh water fisheries by mining silt. Engineers have fought 
for their roads and railways against the invading silt, but, to judge 
from official reports, no one has fought for the fisheries and the 
need for protection of the riverine rights of the people would appear 
to have passed unnoticed. 


* Meek, Migrations of Fish. 
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Within the writer’s memory the main rivers of the West coast 
were fine clear streams. The wak^rs provided irrigation for the 
rice fields and co-ntained quantities of fine edible fish. These rivers 
are no^’ thick turbid streams oarrying a heavy burden of slime and 
silt. 

We have probably one hundred different spec*i(^s of Carp alone, 
besides dozens of species of Catfish and many fine fish belonging to 
the families Osphromenidak, Notopteridae, etc., etc. Catfish can 
•exist in slime and silt though it is questionable wliether they c^an 
thrive, but Carp certainly ixM|iiire clear waku to l>i*eed in. 

One of our Carp the Kelah {Barbus sp.) has been de.scribed 
by Swettenham as the finest fresh water fish lie ever ate in the East, 
and the Kalui {Osphroiaenus olf(Lr) is so higlily esteemed that 
several attempts have been made to introduce it into FFance, and it 
has been acclimatised in Mauritius, Australia and iiarts of India. 

Tin mining is necessary and some pollution of the rivers is 
unavoidable, but there have been many cases where carelessly exm- 
structed dams have broken and a turbid flood of slime has been 
allowed to pour direc^t into the rivers for months while leisurely 
repairs are Wng nmdcj. Thougli much of tlie damage done in tiie 
past is irremediable, let us hope that a more general rw:;ognition of 
the value of the fresh water fisheries will result in a fair measure 
of protection in tiie future. There are still rivers wliich can be 
saved. 

By saving our fresh water fisheries we shall save, incidentally, 
t>ur rice-fields, for Bice and Fish in addition to being the two 
staple foods of the country are inscq)arable. MTien you clestroy one 
you destroy the other. 

Where you can grow rive you can catoh fish and where you can 
no longer catch fish you cannot grow rice. 

To explain : the mining silt which pours into the rivers gradual- 
ly raises the bed of the stream and so causes a rise in the water 
table. A rise in the water table limits the area of drainable land, 
and drainage is as necessary to a rice field as irrigation. So the 
area which can be planted with rice bectomes smaller and smaller 
until eventually tlie water table is so high that the river channel 
can no longer carry off storm water. The resultant floods depo.dt 
a layer of slime and silt on tlie rice fields and comjilete the work of 
destruction. 

Fish cannot breed in the rivers jiolluted with slime and silt, 
so the Fisheries and rice fields perish simultaneously. In our 
policy of construction and development tliese facts should not be 
lost sight of. 

There is yet another point whicli has received no attention and 
that con(‘erns anadromoiis Marine fishes which enter rivers to 
spawn. Among these fishes the principal one is the Shad (Teru- 
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bok), which ascends the rivers to a considerable distance during the 
bree^ng season. It arrives on the coast in enormous shoals, and 
twenty eight years ago, as Skeat has recorded, they were invariably 
taken in full roe, when they are in the best condition. 

Eecent reports show that Terubok have fallen off both in 
quantity and, as the writer knows from his own experienc*e, in 
quality, those now taken being mastly spent fisli in which state 
they are positively unwholesome. 

These fish used to be taken in such numbers that the nets con- 
tained more than the lx)ats could load. Within the past few years 
the writer has, on several occasions, picked up these fish by hand in 
a dying condition apparently choked by silt in their attempt to 
ascend tlie rivers. Failing to ascend the rivers the Shad must 
either spawn in the sea or in the polluted lower reaches and in either 
<3ase the eggs perish. 

Unfortunately, the migrations of the Terubok do not, as far as 
the writer s experience goes, take it to the East coast of the F\*iiin- 
sula, so that, the 'Terubok fishery of Malaya appears to be in 
danger of extinction. 

This introdnetion would not be complete without some mention 
of the conditions under which the transport of fish from the source 
to the consumer takes place. 

There is a general agre<?ment tliat transport is bad. Many 
scdi ernes have Ix'en evolvcMl for ensuring rapid transport and reduced 
prices, but none of tliem have been put into pra(‘tice and probably 
none are commercially practiea]>l<*. A y)ermaneiit scheme is re- 
quired that can be built up ])y degrees; the writer has advo<?ated 
in two reports the use of cold ‘storage. While allowing that the 
ex})enditure will l)e great we should not lose sight of the fact that 
it will be a permanent and sound investment. 

liCt .118 consider the existing conditions first. 

In a temperate climate fish will keep fresh for days. Here, 
near the Equator, fisli caught in the morning are in an advanced state 
of decomposition before the evening. Decay is arrested by the use 
of ice. For instance, ice manufactured in Kuala Lumpur is taken 
by train to Port Swettenliam and sold to small middlemen who 
go to sea and purchase from the fishermen. These middlemen are 
bound as a rule to sell the fish to the ice dealers, who again sell to 
other middlemen, who sell to the retailers in the markets. The 
result is that fish eo-ting $15 a pikul at sea cost $80 a pikul in 
Kuala Lumpur, 30 miles away. 

Ice melts rapidly in the trains, in the boats, and in the mar- 
kets. A box of fish must therefore contain an enormous proportion 
of ice to allow for w’astage, and the fish instead of being fresh, cold, 
and wholesome are in a swollen and sodden condition. 
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While these are the conditions under which fish are transported 
a few miles in this country, we are indebted to a single Cold Storage 
Company for the privilege of being able to purchase, if we can 
afford it, fish, meat, game, butter and fruit, imported in re- 
frigerated chambers from Ureat Britain, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China. 

Briefly, it amounts to this. We can eat foreign fish and 
foreign fowl but not the fresh produce of Malaya. Hundred’s of 
tons of prime fish are caught every year on the East coast, where 
tlie inexhaustible supplies of the China sea are aviailable, but all 
this fish is dried for export for lack of cold storage transport,, 
though much of it is caught within 24 hours steam of Singapore. 

There can be little doubt that the wdiole future of the perish- 
able food business in this country depends on cold storage, but 
there is do decided opinion as to the part that the State should 
take in tlie development of the trade. 

It was realised many years ago, that for stinitary reasons the 
ordinary shop house w^as not a suitable place in which fresh meat, 
fis'h, etc., could be exposed for sale, and, in the Malay States, the 
sale of such perishable produce is confined entirely to the markets 
built by the State. f 

It would seem, therefore, to be hut reasonable and logical for 
the State to go a step further, and instal cold storage in the markets, 
and to rent space to the retail dealers in the same way that stells 
are rented. 

The State owms the railways w’hich run from tlie coast to the 
market towms and the installatmn of refrigerated vans on the 
railways would appear to be a natural development of a State en- 
terprise, as it is in other countries with State Hailw^ays. 

This disposes of the problem as far as the Colony and the 
West Coast States are concerned but the problem on the East coast 
is quite different. 

The development of the States on the East coast has been 
retarded because they possess no natural ports and harbours whidi 
can be entered dunng the North East monsoon. 

Though the deep sea can be fished all through the N. E* 
Monsoon and steamers run regularly up the East coast to Bangkok 
and Saigon, no fishing is done because the fishermen live on the 
mainland. A heavy sea breaks on the shallows and sandbanks 
w’hich extend from the coast, and dangerous rollers break on the 
bars which guard tlie entrance to the rivers. 

Further out, in twenty fathoms or so, the seas are regular, and 
conditions for fishing far better in every way than they are in a 
strong wind in the English Channel or in the North Sea, 
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We know that tlie sea off the coast of Pahang, Trengganu and 
Kelantan swarms with fish all the year round, and all that is 
necessary is a scheme for supplying the Western States and the 
C!olony, where hsh is now very scarce. 

The writer adv(x*at(‘s State enterprise in tlie establishment of 
cold storage de|)ots on the islands, wdiere there is always safe 
anchorage and shelter in smooth w'ater. 

There is a chain of t]i(.‘. e islands ail the way iijj the East coast. 
An island with a cold storage depot will become a permanent 
fishing settlement. Kent would he paid by the fishermen for space 
in cold storage, to lx* collected when the fish is sold. So far State 
(‘nt(u*prise is advcx'ated. 

It would pay st(‘amers, running from Bangkok, Saigon and 
Ehina to Singapore, Pori Sw^ettenlnim and Penang, to call at these 
islands for fish, and those steamers not now fitted with refrigera- 
ting ])lant would instal it. 

Schem(‘s for anudiorating tlu‘ lot of the fishermen by granting 
loans, etc., liave not succtx'ded because no scdieme protected the 
fishennen from tli(‘ middknnen, hut the depots which will be the 
Ihuiny-hanks of the fishermen, always ready to r(H*eive de}K)sits. how^- 
ever small, until required, will render the fishermen independent 
of the middlemen. 

For example, tliere would be notliing to {>revent a group of 
Malay fishermen Itoui eonsigning regular sliipments of fish direct 
to a Malay retailer in the market. 

Shipments would be so frequent that loans should be unneces- 
sary, but allowing that loans wer(‘ asked for. to start Malays working 
on a (' 0 -operativ(^ basis, as indicated above, there would. l)e no risk in 
advancing money on the security of the stock of fisli. 

With State organised de])ot'^ and State traTLS])ort there would 
))e a fair field for steam trawlers and steam drifters owned by 
Companies or individnals. Tlie dejiots would receive the fish and 
save the trawlers a journey to port with every (^ateb, and here again 
the middleman would be eliminated. 

This w^ork deals, very inadequately, with fishes only. Much 
could be -written and will, no doubt, be written later about our 
Crabs, Prawns, Crayfish, Pearl oysters, Edible oysters, Scallops, 
Cockles, Corals and Sponges, but considerations of space prevent 
more than the briefest mention. 

The writer has seen Pearl sliell taken close to Singapore and 
has handled a pearl valued at £800 taken off the Kelantan coast. 

Roek oysters grow well here, but as they take about three years 
to mature, and no native can resist taking them while still small, 
they are practically unknown in the markets. 

Leases could be granted and oysters cultivated. Sponge.s too, 
can be cultivated. Commercial sponges can be grown from cut- 
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ting8, like flowers, and are so grown in the Philippines, and there 
are yet other marine growths which can be cultivated in the gardens 
of the sea. 

Few countries have the potential fishery ach^antages iliat we 
posst'ss and have neglected hitherto. 

Oiir position between the Indian Ocean and the Cliina Sea is 
unique and not only gives us access to an unliniitt‘d area for deep 
sea iisliing, but also accounts for the large number of s|KK*ies of fish. 

From Kuala Perils on the West to Kuala Tabar on the East 
we have a thousand miles of coast line; more than some nations 
possess. 

As to the vital importance of fisli in the diet of all dwellers 
in this tropical eoiiiitry there is no question: as to the existence 
of an enormous area oi* potential fishing grounds there can be no 
dispute, and as to the large variety and good edible quality of our 
fish there is ample proof. Can we doubt therefore, with the ex- 
perience of other c*oimtrits to guide us, and while remembering 
that the wonomic stability of every country depends on the pric^ 
of the peoples^ food, that our fisheries are capable of enormous ex- 
pansion and can we doubt that an enlightened policy of exploitation 
and regulation combined with constant S'cheu title investigation will 
render the Fisheries one of the great economii' iiss^ds of Malaya? 



Malayan Fishes. 

PART I. 

GFANT HERRINGS. 

{ELorSlDAE.) 

'I'liis rainilv coiitaiiis but tVvv h]k*(*u*s ; the iiulividiials however, 
ahouiul ill the trepieai and are of great iniyiortance both as food 
and game fislies. 

Tile Bandang or Menangin (Klops ha waiie^isis) is known to 
Amerieans in the I^hiliyipine* Hawaii as the Ten-pounder. It 
reaelu'S a leiigtli of about 4 fe(4 and is an edible fish of eonsiderable 
value. 

The Bulan-bulan (Mega'^ops (pfprinoides) is the Indo-Pacifio 
Tarpon and is \erv ('losely relattMl to the well known syiorting iish 
of Ain(‘riea. It i' known in Australia as the Ox-Eye or Big Eyed 
Tierring. 

It has a Ntn’v vvivle ramie extimding from India to Australia 
and from Easl Afrii-a to the Sandwich Islands, it is known to 
]»{Mi('trate the rivers right uj) into fresh 'vvaU^r and lias been siieeess- 
fully cultivated in hnn^kish or (‘ven fresli w’ater. 

From an edible staiid])oint it ranks vt'ry high. Its flesh is 
firm, well flavoured and possessed of good kecyiing qualities. It 
attains a length of o feet and when our iisher'es are better known 
it may, as Stead has rermirked, ‘‘ turn out to he as great a sporting 
fish as tlie Tarjion.’^ 


THE FEATHER BACKS. 

{yOTOPTimWAE.) 

The Belida (Noiopiems noiopterus) is a fairly common fresli 
Wdt"'* fish which attains a length of 'well over three feet. The belly 
is said to he extremely rich and w^ell flavoured but the back contains 
numerous small Ixmes. 


THE MILK FISH. 

{CEAEWAE.) 

The Bandang or Jangas (Chanos chanos) is the well known 
Milk-fish or White Mullet and is known as the Salmon-Herring 
in Australia. It is a sea and estuary fish and feeds on sea moss/’ 
an alga {Oedogoninm) , 
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Its cultivation is a considerable industry in the Philippines^ 
the Sandwich Islands and Java, and Day records that, in South 
Canara, Hyder Ali introduced it from the sea into tanks of fresh 
and brackDh water where it still thrives. 

Seale^ gives a most interesting and valuable accoimt of the 
cultivation of this fish, which is known by tlie Filipinos as the 
Bm^gos ; T quote the following evtracts : 

The Milk-fish is one of tlic most important commercial 
fishes in the Islands. It is raided chiefly in the fish ponds at 
Malabon and at other places near Manila and therefore can be 
secured at any time regardless of the weather. 

This fish is parti(*ukrly adapted to pond culture being a 
Vegetable feeder of rapid growth. 

“ The eggs are deposited in the sea. The young appear 
during the months of April. May, dune and July. They are to 
be found in great numbers along tbe beaebes ahd are captured 
In the native^i and placed in large earthen jars full of water 
called palgok. They are then conveyed to the fish ponds^ 
frequently a hundred miles distant. 

One of the jars contains about 2,500 young Bangos. 
About 60,000 arc used to stock one pond of 1 hektare. As the 
fish grow they are thinned out by transfer to other ponds. 
Thirty-thrw per cent should reach marketable size and a year- 
ling should measure lialf a metre.^’ 

FOOD OF THE HXLK FISH. 

‘‘If it is desired to cultivate tbe food alga, the water of 
the pond is allowed to drain olT and the clay is exposed to the 
full power of the sun. The alga rapidly makes its appearance 
and a little water is then permitted to cover the bottom. This 
is gradually increased os the Oedogonium develops. 

The average value of the ponds about Manila Bay is pro- 
bably 40 centavos per square metre, giving a total of more than 
6,000,000 pesos for the pond value alone, which I am convinced 
is a conservative estimate.'^ 

There should be no great difficulty in establishing a similar in- 
dustry in Malaya and there are many mangrove areas on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula where series of pon& could be constructed. 

There are many places where these fish arc feeding on beds of 
aea moss and I saw millions of fry not far from Butter^orth 
recently (March ^Ist) which a Javanese told me were Anak 
jiingaa. Tbe Milk Fish attains a length of 5 feet. It is not often 
eaptuted as it will not take a bait and will jump over a seine or 
drift net. 

» the Fhilinanes/' 
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HERRINGS. 

(CLVPEIDAE,) 

This k A very large and important family. The members 
Tange in size from the Parang-paratig (Chtrocentrus dorab) 
which is said to exceed a length of 12 feet to the BHis {Stole- 
phorus tri) which measures not more than 3 or 4 inches. 

Although tliis family is of great commercial importance in 
Malaya, and the Herrings, Shad, Sprat, Sardines, White-l)ait and 
Anchovies belonging to it are higlily esteemed for their flavour and 
food value by the Malays and all Eastern races, they arc unknown 
to the great majority of European residents in this part of the 
world, with the exception of the Bflis, which is occasionally seen 
servcfi as White bait or as a sambal with curries or in Wttled 
form as Macassar Red fish. 

From an economic' point of view this family i> second to none 
in im])ortancc and the fact that some of the most valuable kinds 
associate at certain periods in immense shoals accounts for the use- 
fulness of the family a.^ a food supply. 

The following are the most important members of the herring 
family in our waters : 

The Parang-parang (Chirocenirus dorab), the Terubok 
{Clupea (AJom) macrvra), the Sefangat {Dorosoma spp.), the 
Tamban (Chtpea {Haretignh) spp.), {Dumxmieria J-pp.) and 
{Spratelloiden s])p.), the Bilis (Stole phoru.^ •'^PPO the Bulu 
ay am {Engrauh'.s' bpp.). 

The Parang-parang is a very bony fisli of excellent flavour 
and its capture by hand line provides a livelihood for several 
hundred Malays in Singapore alone. 

PaS'Cn^rs by steamers proceeding through the Eastern en- 
trance to Singa})ore roads see a large number of small canoes 
in the dee]) water channel and will hear the noise of the rattles, 
whicii each Malay fisherman wields unceasingly. These rattles do 
not attract the fish, but keep the hand occupied and the fisherman 
on the qui vive.'^ The Parang-parang is not a greedy biter and 
does not stay in one place. He is a rapid swimming predacious fish 
who has no time for more than a snap as he darts througli the water. 
Bites are usually few and far between and an inexpert or somnolent 
fisherman would catch nothing. With an ever moving hand en- 
gaged with a rattle the fish is struck and hooked almost at the in* 
atant ho bites* 

The T4)mbok is a Shad and is considerably larger than the 
ordinary herring. It is knoxrn to Europeans in India as the 
ot Sable mr Day says : 

^^’phey are excellent as food until they have deposited 

their pva, when they become thin and positively unwholesome. 

Theit flavour has been compared to a combination of tiiat of 

the salmon and herring : tliey are rather heavy of digestion/^ 
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The roe of the T6rubok (Telor tSrubok) is a highly Talued’ 
delicacy and the hsh are still caught in large quantities near B^ng- 
kalis (Siak) and the roes dried and salted for export. Cantor 
writing in 1850, states that 40 years ago the Eaja of Siak is said 
to have obtained an annual revenue of 7'2,()00 guilders from the 
Tdrubok roe indnsftry alone. 

The Selangat of the southern ])art of tlie Peninsula is known, 
as Nandong in Penang and Kedah, and as Kebasi on the East 
coast. It is also known to the Filipinos as Kabasi. The English 
or American name for it is tJie Basling Shad and in Australia a 
member of the same su'b-familv is known as the Bony Bream or- 
Hair4)ack.’^ 

It is a bony little fisli but very plentifid and cheap ; it is dried, 
and salted in enormous qu anti tit's V)otii for local consumption and 
export. 

The Tam ban is one of our comnioiiest iish and wdll eventually 
be one of our most important and valuable food fislies. 

Dr. Cantor who wrote a catalogue of Malayan Fislies in 1850,. 
says of the Tamban bulat: ^‘It is highly valued for its delicate 
flavour and passes cominoiily as a ' sardine and of the Tamban 
nipis he writes, “ They pass in the Settlements of the Straits under 
the denomination of ^ Sardines^ in imitation of which they are 
sometimes preserved in oil.'’ 

The Moros in the Philip|)ines have the same name Tamban 
for this fish and Seale writes Any of these sardines would compare 
favourably with the species put up in oil on tlio Pacific Coast.^^ 

We continue to import tlioiisands of cases of sardines annually 
into the Straits and F. M. S., while our seas swarm with sardines. 

It is popularly vsupposed that sardines are preserved in olive 
oil but I have more than a suspicion tliat refined coc'onut oil, sesame 
or gingelly oil, and other vegetable oils, which are largely exported 
from the East, return to us with the imported tinned herrings and 
sardines. , 

The Bulu ayam and Bilis (Moro: Dilis) are anchovies and 
sprats. 

Stead writing of the Engnwlis arUipodinn of Australia, says, 
For all practical and ec?onomic purposes ther(' is no difference be- 
tween our Anchovies and the famous fislies of that name in the 
Hediterranean Sea.^’ 

A glance at the systematic list of members of* the herring family 
will show that we have at least 8 species of EngrauKs and 3 species* 
of Siolephorys^ . 
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QUEENSLAND-SMELT, ETC. 

{SCOPEIJDAE.) 

One of tlie best knowji nieinl>ers ol‘ thi-i family is the Lumi 
or Lull (Harpodon nehereus) which, vv^heri newly taken, is bril- 
liantly phosphorescent all over the body: in a salted and dry con- 
dition it is the Bombay-duck ” so liighly esteemed by Anglo- 
Indians. 

It is quite common in our waters. 1 have seen many immature 
specimens in purse-nets, but full grown specimens are often taken 
in sunken basket-tra])s off Singapore in the neighbourhood of the 
Karimoii Islands. 

Day says “ this fish is higldy estecmied as fcH)d wliether fresh or 
salted,'’ It is curious that this fish which is a delicacy in India 
should be disregarded in Malaya. Malays do not care much for 
it, as the flesh is soft and flab})y and they prefer firm and flaky 
meat. 

The Belungkor (Savrida tumhil) is known to Australians as 
the Queensland wSmelt and is a fair edible fish, though somewhat 
dry. 

Tile Mudin (J<(iurus imjops) is a useful food fish. 

“ MILLIONS. ’ 

( Cl 'PUINODONTIDAE, ) 

I have called tliese fishes Millions ” in the absence of any 
English name, hc'cause tliey belong to the ^ame family as the fish 
known as ‘‘ Millions ’ • in Barbados, To this latter fish, which 
eats mosquito larvae, as our fish does, the immunity from fever, 
which the inhabitants of Barbados enjoy, is attributed. It is a 
tiny fish, very (?ommou in swamps and drains in Singapore and 
elsewhere. 


CAT FISHES. 

{SILURIDAE.) 

This family vhich contains one fourth of the known fresh 
water fishes of the world is not represented in the British Isles, but 
in this region they are to be found wherever there is water and a 
muddy bottom, whether it be fresh, brackisli or salt water. 

Members of tlie family may be found in swamps, pools and 
roadside drains and many of the fresh w^ater varieties will make 
considerable journeys overland to find new pools or streams. They 
are found in ail our rivers and some species may be caught miles 
out in the sea. Some of the largest excetHi 6 feet in length. 

Witih the exception of the Lele and Letnbat (Clarudae spp.) 
which have no spines, all the members of tliis family are armed 
with spines. 
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The Tapah ha*s a pair of pe<itoral t-piiies only, but the Sem- 
bilang, Patin» Lawang, Pedukang aud Baung have both pec- 
toral spines and a dorsal spine, 

A wound from these spines is extremely painful and the angler 
who captures one of these fish for the first time is advised to take a 
lesson from a Malay in the proper metluHl of grasping them, w’hich 
is very simple but worth knowing. 

Tliey are valuable food fishes and are in great demand among 
all Malays, Chinese and natives of India. Home species are con- 
sidered to possess exeej)tionallv nourisliing qualities and are pres- 
cribed for ])atients recovering from illness. 

They will live for hours out of water and can be transported 
for long distances. 

The popularity of tlic Krian district of Perak among natives 
of India is due primarily to the rice fields and secondly to the faid: 
that cat-fisht?s, as well as other fisln swarjn in the rice fields and 
i r r i ga ti on d i t(.l j es . 

A volume miglit be written on tiie Cat- fishes alone. One in- 
teresting charaeteristie is the great care they take of their eggs and 
young. Tile Pedukang, for instance, lays very few but very 
large eggs which look like gelatine capsules and these iliey carry 
about in their moutlis. As tlie Pedukang are among the com- 
monest estuarine fishes, any observer can olitain them during the 
breeding season and see for himself the egg in every ijd-age of 
development, and in the final stage, imruediattdy liefore hatcliing, 
the tiny fish is distinctly visible tlirougli the translucent envelope 

of the egg. 

LOACHES AND CA«P. 

{COBITIDAE cf CYPHINIDAE.) 

Only tux) Ixmches, the Ikan pasir and the Lali, are mentioned 
in this work, hut judging from records of species in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo, there should be at least 20 specues. 

Tire Ikan pasir (Aemifhopsis choir orhy rich i is) is quite com- 
mon in the Pahang river and is good eating. 

Tlie (/arp family of fresh water fislies to which our Iloadi, 
Tench and Gudgeon belong is represented in our Malayan rivers 
by certainly not less than 100 sjieeies. 

The very ineoniplete list in this hook gives some 28 Malay 
synonyms only. There is an interesting hoWiy and good sport 
with a fly and spinner awaiting any planter or prospector who lives 
near the upper reaches of any of the rivers in the Peninsula. An 
oil drum can easily be converted into a specimen tank in which 
rare fish may be preserved in spirit. The Direcd-ors of the F; M. S. 
and 8. S, Museums wwild be only too glad, I feel sure, to mount 
and display specimens, and as the field is practically untouched the 
collector Inis more than a sporting chance of discovering and per- 
haps giving his name to a new species. 
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During the breeding ^jeason, the males of many species assume 
a more brilliant livery, or develop excresc^enees and tubercles on 
various parts of the head, especially on the snout, or also on the 
body and fins. 

The common Cary) of Europe is said to have been introduced 
from Cliina early in the seventeenth century. Tlie Chinese con- 
tinue to imjxirt Carp into Malaya and to grow them in stock-ponds. 
The imjKirted Carj) are the Tiam (Chinese) (Laheo moli- 
iorella), the Ling (Chinese) (Cyprinus carpio)^ and the Hwan 
( Chinese) ( Cienopharyjigodon idellufi) , 

The ova are shipped from China in large jars full of fresh 
water and the contents of the jars are regularly and vigorously 
.stirred witli a stick or paddle during the voyage, to oxygenize the 
eggs, and by the time the jars arrive in this country they contain 
thousands of fry. 

These fisli are very )) 0 ])ular among the Chinese and fetch liigh 
prices in the markets. They attain a length of tliree feet or more 
and a weight of perhaps 20 to 25 pounds. The utilitarian owners 
feed them on food of such a disgusting nature, principally excreta, 
that 1 can say Jiotlnng as to their edible (puilities, as 1 liave never 
felt any wish to taste them. 


T imported some many years ago and intended to stock a pond 
in Kuala Pilah but unfortunately the sliip was placed in (juarantiiie 
and as their period of confinement in jars is limited, all tlie fiy 
perisbcal. Tliese im]X)rted Car)> luive not, so far as I know, been 
bred in tliis country and it is more than likely tliat they require 
fn?sh ruriniijig streams for the jiatural development of their ova. 

The question of stocking some of our streams may be worth 
i'onsideration, hut I doubt it, as we have so many indigenous Carj). 
Ill this connection it is well to remember that tliese (hirf) which 
have been artificially bred for centuries, have yielded numerous 
examples of hybridism. 1 have read in an Ameri<>an magazine of 
a sportsman who for lack of other bait used aquarium gold fish 
(Carp) very suecevssfully as live bait. He kept a stock of them in 
a fountain where they interbred with small species of American 
Carp with tlie most extraordinary results. 

Profes ors Max Weber and de Beaufort write of the Cyprinus, 
^^Distribution: Fresh water of temperate parts of Asia and 

Europe, from where introduced in many parts of the world and 
ehanged into many varieties.^^ 

We have many species of Barhus including the famous sport- 
iug fish the MaJiseer of India, our Tenioleh (Barbus mosal). The 
Kiral (Barhus ndlli) is Ksaid by Day to attain a weight of 50 or 60 
pounds. 
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The Catla (Caila huchamni) of India, Burma and Siam haa 
not yet been identified in our rivers and as it attains a length of 
at least 6 feet and a corresponding weight, I suggest the quest of 
the Catla, as a sound sporting proposition, to the anglers of Kuala 
Lipis, and other up country stations, with a good chance of success. 

EELS. 

ANGUJLLIDAE. MURAENIDAE, COXGEIDAE, ETC. 

The Eels are plax^^-d on tlie Order Apodks which has several 
families and not less than 30 species, represented in Malayan 
M^aters. Eels are more popular perhaps witli the Chinese than 
with any other race in Malaya. The Congers (Malong) are quite 
common and find a ready sale in the markets. 

One eel (Thyrsoidm macrura) known as the Pampan or 
Fompa by the Javanese iwS probably the largest eel in the world 
and exceeds 10 feet in length. It lias been found in the shallow 
seas and estuaries, and even rivers, of Sumatra, Xew Guinea, Natal, 
India, Ceylon and Queensland, but has not yet beiui recorded by 
local scientist'. 

SWAMP-EELS. 

SYMBTlANCmDAE, 

The Beiut {Monopterus albus) is coiiiincd to the fresh or 
brackish waters of Burma, the Malay Archipelago and Cdiina. 

This eel is num(*rous at Chusan, in streamlets, canals,, 
and estuaries. As it is a favourite article of food it is kept by 
the inhabitants of ('luisaii in large jar.-, with fresh water. But 
it is capable of living a considerable time out of water. It is 
of voracious habits, feeding on smaller fishes, and it takes 
hooks haitcd with earthworms.’’ (Cantor). 

SEA-HORSES AND SKELETON-FISHES. 

{SYNGNATIIIDAE & AMPH 181111) AE.) 

Tlie little Sea-Horse, Kuda-kuda laut (Hippocampus «pp.), 
which is so like the conventional knight of the chess-board, is a 
familiar object in most Museums. It has, of course, no economic 
value. 

A peculiarity of this curious family is that the males arc 
provided with a pouch (in some species there is only a broad groove) 
ill which tlie eggs are hatcJied after being deposited by the .female. 

The males take full charge of thein, and the young remain in 
the pouch usually for a short time, after being hatched.” (Stead)., 

The Skeleton-Fish, as I have called it, Amphisile scutata, is 
known to Malays as Ikan kering. It is only a few inches long 
and, as it has practically no flesh on its bony carcase, it has no 
edible value. 
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aAR.FISH, QAR.PIKE AND FLYINQ-FISH. 

iSCOMBRESOCIDAE.) 

Most of the members of this family, of which about 200 species 
are known, are marine : some are carnivorous, and others mainly 
herbivorous, feeding on green algae. Nearly all are in the habit of 
milking great leaps out of the water, this tendency culminating in 
the Flying-fish {Exocoetm) y and there is every passage between 
the small pectoral fin of a Gar-fi -li and the swallow-iikc ‘‘ wings of 
the most developed Flying-fish. 

They are exeellent edi])le fish and the Todak (Belone spp.) 
which hav(* green hones are neverthele.s very palatable and useful 
food fish. There is a more or less prevalent idea that fishes with 
green hones are poisonous; this is one of the popular fallacies 
which no facts or arguments will ever overcome. 

The Puput or Jenjulong {Ilemirhaniphv.H spp. ) or Half- 
beak can be easily identified by the fact that the lower jaw only is 
prolonged. Both jaws of the Todak are ])rolonged into a long 
slender beak. 

The Todak though common is a very shy and wily fish. It 
gives a boat a wide bertli and though a rapid swimming and ]}re- 
daoioUvS fish it disdains oixlinary lures and baits. The Malay fisher- 
men, however, circumvent them by fishing with a kite from whicli 
dangles a length of fine line terminating in a noose. The bait is at- 
tached to the noose. Given a breeice suiticient to keep tlie kite flying, 
quite good s}>ort is obtained, ])erha.ps a dozen fish or more in an 
hour. Tlu^ Todak makes a fierce^ dash at the bait, the noose tight- 
ens round the upper jaw, and the recurved teeth prevcuit the noose 
from slipping. 

The Puput is also a shy biter when it sees its would-be ca])- 
tor at the other end of a rod or line, and the Malays consequently 
iLse short baited lines attached to floats {PHontang pwpui) which 
they send adrift and pick up when the movements of the float shew 
that a fisli is firmly hooked. 

Flviiig-fisbes are very good eating hut not often obtained. I 
have picked them up on the deck after a squally night at sea. 

SAND-SMELTS. 

{ATHEBWIDAE.) 

These pretty little fishes, called Rennyau or Paku in Malay, 
are common all along our coasts and also frequent estuaries and 
tidal river.-. Seale^ writes; 

It is almost impossible to land at any wharf or to go 
ashore on any beach without seeing tliese little fisli in count' 
less luimhers.*^ Tliey usually grow to a length of from 10 to 
1'2 centimeters. They have a greenish tint on the back and a 
bright silvery band on the sides. 

t Fishery resources of the Philippines. 
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There are five or six different species. 

The most common species is possibly Atherina tem-- 
mincki ( Bleeker ) . 

They are known as ' pesaulos del rey ' or fishes of the 
king, among the Spaniards. 

“ They are greatly valued as food. The young are termed 
white bait. Tlie method of catching is iisiiaWy by seine or 
corral . A jirofi table industry could be built u|) by preparing 
the:-e fish in a good sauce, by pi(\kling them with spices, or by 
drying. They abound at ali seasons.’^ 

GREY MULLETS. 

{MVGJLIDAE.) 

The Grey Mullet are a widely distributed and very important 
family. Tliey inliabit sliallow water in the seas, estuaries and 
river.-; and none are known to ocxnlr in very deep water. 

Their liabit of keeping to the shallows, in large shoals, renders 
their capture, in enclosures, which dry out at low tide, and in 
mullet nets, an ea.sy matter. As there are no restrictions as to size 
and no close season, miillei are getting scarcer every year in 
Malayan waters. 

Grey Mullet feed, more or less, on the organic matter found in 
mud and they are peculiar among fi.h in that tliey have a true 
gizzard, lined with a thick horny epithelium. 

Mullet are very eommoii and highly appreciated in Australia. 
Stead^ writes: 

During a recent year in New South Wales almie dodlOO 
baskets of Mullet — priiK'ipally Sea Mullet — were received for 
disposal at the various lish markets. 'I'he average basket of 
Mullet contains alamt 'lo |)ounds weight: and, if we caleulate 
the fisli at an average of one ])ouud weight each, we find that 
we have the imposing total of 3,315,000 individuals.^^ 

In New South Wales Mullet may only be netted at certain 
times and at certain jdaecs. and there is a legal limit as to size as 
with all valnahlo edibh* fish in that Colony. 

The bnjeding .eason with most of our Mullet appears to be 
between November and February during tlie N. E. monsoon. 

At this time I luive seen the Anding in myriads in the surf, 
near the mouth of the Trenggaim river and other rivers on the 
East coast. A ((uantity of yellowish foam and scum is brought 
down liy tlie rivers which are usually in full spate in November and 
Decemlier, and tliis foam either contains food or provides a ^table 
shade and sheltcT for the ova of the Mullet wliich are, I Sieve, 
pelagic or floating eggs. A day of steady incessant tropical rain 
during the N. E. monsoon is the day above all others to which all 

1 Fishes of Australia. 
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Trengganu Malays, male and female, look forward. WJien the 
rivers are in full flood, the sun obscured, the N. E. monsoon blow- 
ing half a gale, the surf thundering on the beach and full of yellow 
yeasty foam, tlien you will see all the Malay ladies trooping out in 
their best silk coats and sarong.-, and all [he old blades and young 
bloods are in attendance. 

They are all out for the day to enjoy themselves and to (‘atch 
mullet and the more it rains and blows tlie better they like it, the- 
ladies, perhaps, because their vivid silken raiment looks liest when 
it is wet, or may be it fit^ their figures better so, and the men, 
perhaps, because they \vill catch more mullet! 

These ladies iuive designed and made their own costumes. 
l?aw (Miincse silk has been tt‘ased, wouncl and spun; fast dies of 
vivid colour.-, orange, ])ink, vermilion, green ; every colour and every 
shade ha\’e been prejjared from roots, bark and leaves, and the 
garments have been woven in intricate designs, tartans, checks, 
watered silks and sliot silks; a creative art which has l)ccn lost on 
the West, and will soon Ik? lost on the East (\)ast, in tliese days of 
clieap imitation silks and anilijie dyes. But let us get l)ack to the 
mullet and the rain. 

And the more it rains the fresher keep the flowers in the 
ladies’ hair. Tliese ladies w^ear no hats and there arc no C'ollars, 
draggled skirts or sipielehy boots in this pi(.‘nic party. 

Jjet us again to the mullet. Xow this catcdiing of mullet is 

an affair of casting-nets and h(‘ who catches the most mullet is 
some ace. It is not a simple ))oaehing trick of slinging a net over 
a sleepy fisli in a pool, but cpiite a different business, I assure you. 

The nets are made of the line.st and strongest cotton, water- 
proofed in white of egg which renders them to the tou<ih, for a 

season, as though they were made of tlie finest gut or sinews. The 

small net or jala an ding when thrown covers perhaps 100 square- 
feet of surface and it is weighted with little ebains of pure tin. 
The light cord attached to tlie thrower's wrist is usually 30 .feet 
long and tiie net is often throwm so as to drop fully expanded at 
the full extent of the cord, and that throw is in the teeth of a 
Nortli-east gale. 

Each fisherman has perhaps two or three such nets and, in 
reserve, a much larger and stronger casting net for the Pelong 
which is the giant of all our mullet. 

Keeping far back on the sandy beach, the men follow the 
shore line until mullet (Anding) are seen, and, to the novice, it is 
a difficult matter to see them. But there they are, and when you 
know what to look for, in the smother and foam, you will notice 
little black heads, in hundreds, between the breakers. Now these 
Anditig are the shyest fish that swim. A wave of the hand and 
they have disappeared to pop up again at a distance further sea- 
ward, whe3?e no man can hope to reach them. 
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This. theiL is the manner of their capture. There will come a 
moment when a great wave, like a wall, luirls itself on the beacn. 
In fact these waves do it all the time! However, tliere is mea. ure 
of two or three moments aJid no more wlien that wave stands like 
H wall between yon and the fish, and the fish forget your existence. 
In that ))rief time your caster of the mullet net t-prints down to th,^ 
very verge of the breaking wave and up to or over his knees in tlie 
water ; the net truly held and truly swung, with a long pendalum 
swing, clears the crest of tlie apiiroacliing wave and falls fairly on 
the group of mullet concealed in the hollow heyond, and in this way 
perhaps he may lie fortunate enough to take one or two hundred 
fish in one cast. But you will serve a long apprenticeship, and will, 
when leaniing, throw half a linndred times and have no mullet 

When the sport is in full swing perluqis 10 or 2{) men dart 
siinultaneoiisly down the beach and as many nets shoot out and 
over the wave">. (Suddenly there comes a wild yell of exeiteirunit. 
Pelong which have been disturbed or enclosed in the Anding nets 
leap several feet in the air and ])reak their way tli rough the 
nets. Silvery six-pounders and even larger fish instinctively jump 
when their brothers jump. There is a rus1\ u]) tlic beach and a 
rajce back to the lireakers with the Pelong nets. The nets are 
thrown at random (tehar trtmhang) in every direction. There 
may be a shoal of Pelong and, if so, some excitement 1 promise 
you. 

•Once a Pelong sees the net over him, lie makes one upward 
dash to the apex of the net. The fisherman hurls himself at the 
fish and must grasp liim tlien or not at all, for the next powerful 
<ia.sh for liberty takes the fish down to the bottom and he is under 
the chains and out of the net before you can wink. Out of your 
<lepth in a strong surf with a couple of lusty Pelong in your arms 
and a smother of net, (*haii) and cord about you, you (jome to the 
conclusion that life was never more w-orth living and that if you 
are off to kingdom come you will take the Pelong with you. 

As I write, at Tanjong Katong, Singapore, I can see some 
Bpyanese, syces protbably, with baby casting nets catching ihrimps, 
sprats and baby fish in a sea like glass ; a miserable measy busi- 
ness. The real gladiators of the casting net are to be found only 
on the East coast, 

Onr Mullet (Belanak) include the Jempul (Mugil planiceps) 
which attains at least a foot and a half in length. 

The Tam ok (M, v^O/igiemw), according to Day, attains at 
least 3 feet in length. The Anding and Kedera, which grow to 
about a foot and a half, are excellent eating. 

Tlie Belanak tamok (JI. waigiensis) is known in Australia 
as the Diamond Scaled Mullet. It attains a weight of BevcTal 
pounds and is of a pretty silvery colour, each scale being prettily 
margined with black. 
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THREAD FINS. 

{POLYNEMIDAE,) 

The-^e are all excellent as food and from some rough ising- 
lass or fi.*h sounds are obtained. 

One of our Kurau (Polynemus fMiradiseiis) is the Tupsi fish 
of India and the Mango fish of Burma. This small fish which 
attains a length of about 9 inches only, is considered a great luxury 
both in India and Burma. It has very long filaments, longer than 
itself, proceeding from each side, just below the pectoral fins. 

The common Kurau (P. indicus) attains a length of 4 feet 
and about 20 lbs. in weight. 

The Kurau janggut (P, tetradactylus) . which is also known 
on the Queensland coast by the very unsuitable name Cooktown 
Salmon,'' groMs to a very large size. 

Day quotes Hamilton Buchanan as observiiig ‘‘ I have been 
assured by a creditable native that he saw one which was a load for 
six men and which certainly therefore exceeded in weight 320 
pounds avoirdupois.^’ 


BARRACUDAS. 

{SPlirRAENIDAE.) 

The Alu-Alu are carnivorous and highly voracious fi.shes 
which give gCK)d sport with a trolling bait or spinner. 

Cantor mentions two spec'ics only, S. jcllo and S, obfusaia, as 
inhabiting the seas off Penang and Singapore but I have a snap- 
shot of one taken by me off Pahang wliich does not agree with I)a/s 
plates of either of these fish and is I think S, novae-hoUandiae. 
It is more than probable that other species will be discovered in 
these waters. 

A well known American game fisherman from Honolulu who 
visited Singapore recently recognised the fish both in the Singapore 
market and from the photograph as the Alu-atu of Haw^aii. 

Bougbley^ writes of Sphyraena novaediollandiae, 

The Short-finned Pike is an edible fish of very consider-. 
able value and is deservedly popular, though it ha^ probably 
never been tasted by a very great portion of the community. 

It forms one of a too numerous collection of very 
valuable table fishes which are seartjely utilised, owing to the 
unenterprising methods adopted in their capture.’'' 


I Fifllies of Australia. 
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POMFRETS. 

{STROMATEIDAE.) 

The Bawal m one of onr well known and most ]X)puIar edible 
fish and takes a high place among onr very best food fishes. 

Of the three species known, the Bawal chermin (Stromaieus 
atoiis) is most esteemed, though all are good. 

The Bawal puteh and Bawal itam (S. cinerem) are iden- 
tical, the fish getting darker as it reaches maturit\\ A shoal of 
immature fishes of this species seen on a calm, clear night is a 
most beautiful sight. In the reflected light of tlie moon, they look 
like tiny silvery star®. The Malays call them Bawal btniang. 
When mature they are a darker gray colour. 

The mature Bawal itam are very much better eating than the 
immature Bawal puteh. 

The Bawal tambak (*s'. niger) is the largest of the family. 
It grows to a length of two feet and is excellent eating. 

These fishes are considered by fcshermen the stupidest fisli that 
swum. They have a curious sheep-like habit of huddling together 
and are also afflicted with a kind of ovine curiosity. They will 
follow anything that excites their curiosity such as a boat and this 
habit leads to their capture. 

When a shoal is observed the fishermen manoeuvre their boat 
so as to attract the interest of th(‘ fish until they are all following 
in a compact' flock. At the same time the boat is taking a circular 
course and the net is being shot very quietly. At the rigiit moment 
all the fishermen raise a tremendous din with elap|)ers and at the 
same time splash the water with their paddles. The shoal does a 
perfect right-about turn and each fish daishes headlong into the net. 


MURREL. 


( OPHIOCEFHALWA E. ) 

These fresh-water fishes are provided with a respiratory organ 
on each side, above and communicating with the gills, which 
enables them to breath atmospheric air. 


They can live for long periodis out of water and travel over the 
land from one piece of water to another. They are useful food fish 
and well adapted for pond culture provided tliat the pond is well 
stor^ked wuth the small fish and frogs on which they feed, but if the 
food runs short, they will go elsewhere. 


Day writes, Jugglers both in India and China exhibit these 
fishes walking on the land, and children amuse themselves by 
making them crawd along.” 


The young as a rule are of a more or less orange or 
colour. 
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These fishes appear to be monogamous, some breeding in 
gra-sy swamps or the edges of tanks and others in holes in the 
river banks. 

They coinstruet nests amongst the water-weeds where the 
ova are deposited. When very young the fry of all spmes, Aruan, 
Toman, Bujok, etc., keep with, and are defended by, their parents, 
but as soon as they are sufficiently strong to capture prev for them- 
selves, they are driven away to seek their own subsivstanee : those 
which are too obstinate to leave being eaten by their progenitors. 

Tlie Malays have a saying Bagai tomm makan m<ik, Like 
the Toman fish which eats its own young,” which is applied to 
persons in high places wdio misuse their powers, oppressing those 
whom they should protect. 

The Aruan and Toman will readilv take a bait, especially a 
frog, and arc said to rise to the salmon fiy. The largest run w^ell 
over 3 feet in length. 

Tliev are caught in great quantities in the Krian irrigation 
reservoir at Bukit Merah and sent alive in tubs all over the F. M. S. 

NANNYOAL 

{BEBYCIDAE,) 

The Sebekah karang (Myriprisiis murdjan) is a small fish 
of no particular economic importanc(*. 

The Berycidae, of which there are about 70 species, live, most- 
ly at great depths, in the seas all over the world. 

The ISiannygai ” of Australia, which belongs to this family, 
is highly esteemed on amount of its delicate flavour and firm white 
flesh, Koughley writes, 

Until recently the supply of ^Naniiygai^ to the market 
has been an intermittent one, occasional specimens only being 
found there, 

^^The trawlers have now quite altered this and large 
quantities are being received from tliem daily, with the result 
that it is one of the commonest fish seen in the market. 

Hundreds of people visiting there in search of trawled 
fijsh are now seeing the ‘ Nannygai ^ for the first time.” 

I suggest that the capture of the “Naimygai” and other, 
hitherto unrec?orded, species of good edible deep water fish, by 
means of a commercial steam trawler, is well within the region of 
possibility. We have, as a perusal of this book will shew, many fish 
in our waters which range as far as Australia but no engines or 
methods of capture are utilised in our waters which take bottom 
feeding fishes in depths of ^0 fathoms. 
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Roiighley writes, “ The most prolific grounds are found to be 
between 50 and 60 fathoms in depth/^ and again, Many species, 
which before the advent of trawling were very rarely seen in the 
markets and which were in fact considered by many to occur only 
in small numbers on our coast, could now be counted in thou- 
sands.'^ 


KNIGHT-FISHES. 

{MO:SOCENTRII)A E. ) 

The S.etonggang {Monocentris japonicm) is a curious little 
fish with enormous lx)ny scales and two long ventral spines. It 
has no edible value. 


“ BULL’S-EYES.’^ 

{PEMPEEniDAE.) 

I have no personal knowledge of these fishes and, as they are 
never captured in numbers, they are uiiiniportant from an economic 
standpoint. 


“ DRUMMERS.” 

{KYPHOSIDAE,) 

The Telan rumput (Kypliosus dnerascens) as its name ex- 
plains is a herbivorous fish, subsisting chiefly on '^sea-grass” and 
sea-moss.” It is a congener of the Drummer of New South 
Wales {Kyphoms sydneyamis) and belongs to the same family as 
that excellent food and sporting fish known in New South Wales 
as the Blaokfish. 


DUSKY-PERCH. 

(LOBOTIDAE,) 

The Pechah periok (Loboies surinamemis) is a large perch- 
Dike estuary fish which reaches a length of 3 or 4 feet and a 
weight of 25 to 30 pounds. It is known in Australia as the Dusky 
Perch. 

According to Boulenger^s classification, the family contains 
two genera, Lohotes and Datnioides, each with two species, and 
though the two species of Datnioides are known to oc(mr in the 
estuaries and rivers of the Malay Peninsula, they have not yet, as 
far as I am aware, been identified under a Malay name. 

The Pechah periok is an excellent food fish and it readily 
takes a fish bait. 

It has a very wide range, being found in Queensland, the West 
Indies, on the east coast of the United States of America, as far 
North as Cape Cod, in the Mediterranean Sea, India and China. 
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BLOW-PIPE FISHES. 

{TOXOTIDAE.) 

The Ikan sumpit or Sumpit-sumpit (Sunijntan, a blow- 
pipe) is so named from its method, unique among fishes, of shoot- 
ing water from its mouth at in.-e(its wiiich it perceives close to the 
.surface. 

They are very euinmon estuary fishes congregating under 
pier.-, fallen trees and liranehes. wdiere they may be both so'cn and 
iu'ard spitting at flies and similar small game, which, they knock 
down with surprising accuracy. 

In the second edition of Day’s Fishes, this shooting luibit is 
■erroneou-'ly attributed to another fish, Chehno rostraius, which is 
also known to the Malays as Ikan sumpit, and a note under Toxo- 
ies r(‘ads, It is stated in some works that those wide mouthed 

fishes shoot insects with a dro]) of water The action is one 

wliich the moutlis of these fishes appear incapable of effecting.’’ 

There is ample evidence, however, to prove that Toxotes do 
slioot, and though their mouths are large it will lie noticed that they 
have the projecting lower jaw of tJie true cuspidore artist. 

Chdnio rostrafus, oii the other hand, though it has pipe-like 
])rojeeting jaws, is a fish wliich is found at sea in the neighbourliood 
♦of eoral reefs where ili(^s and insects must be rare. 

It owes it- name “Sumpit-sumpit’’ to the fact that, after 
•capture, it spurts water through its mouth. 

To.rofes cliaf arcus grows to a length of about one foot and I 
have taken several with a rod wlien fishing with prawn bait for 
Siakap, between lialf and tlirce quarters of a pound. They are 
quite good eating. 

FRESH-WATER PERCHES. 

{NANDIDAE,} 

I have no information regarding the Kepau or Patong {Cato- 
pra fasciaia) wiiieh is the sole member of this family recorded in 
•our waters under a Malay name. 

SEA-PERCHES. 

{SERRANIDAE,) 

The very incomplete list in this book gives some 45 species of 
Sea-perches. The family is a very large and most important one, 
containing as it does, not only some of our largest fish but also 
many of our best edible fish including the Ikan merah. Nearly 
^ill the members of this family are carnivorous fishes which take a 
bait readily. 

I propose to mention only a few of the most important ones. 
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The Siakap or Kakap (Lates caUxirifer) is also found in the 
seas and estuaries of India where it is known to Europeans as the 
Cock-up and its ran^e extends to Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia, where it is generally known as the “ Barrainimdi.’^ 

It is a fine sporting fish and runs to a considerable size. The 
largest that I have heard of was taken in tlie Bay of Bengal by the 
Government trawler “Golden Crown’' and weighed 58'0 pounds. 
Before I read of tins fish I used to be satisfied with 40 or 50' 
pounders. 

The Kerapu (Epinephelvs spp.) are very well represented in 
our waters and are fine edible fish. 'Some species lose their bright 
colouritig soon after they are caught and have a dull mottled ap- 
pearance when exhibited in the fi. h market which w'ould not attract 
a purchaser unacquainted with the fish. From an edible point of 
view the Kerapu differs little from the Ikan merah, the latter 
fish owuig most of its popularity to its colour. 

Kerapu from 50 to 70 pounds in weight ar(' occasioiuilly seen 
in the markets and the Keretang (E. panihcrmvs) is commonly 
seen up to two or three hundred pounds in weight. Any Malay 
fisherman will tell you of a Keretang of fabulous size which he 
hooked and fought for hours, being worsted in the end because his 
boat and gear were too light to make any impression on the fish. 

Very large ones are occasionally taken in fishing stakes 
(Kelong) and I have heard that the captors, on these o(‘casions, 
tickle tlie monster until they get it quiet and then pass a strong 
rotan through its gills ]>y which it is finally secured and liauled up. 

The largest KSretang I ever saw was taken by a Malay and 
myself. We had to sink our boat ai'ter we had fought the fish to a 
finish in order to load it; the weight, for there were no means 
of weighing it, was estimated at 6 piculs, i.e, round about 800 
pounds. 

This fish appears to me to be identical with the Queensland 
Groper illustrated in Stead’s “ Edible Fishes of New South Wales’^ 
under the name Promicrops itaiara. 

I have read that this fish derives its name Groper from its 
habit of groping about the rocks but I suggest that the name origin- 
ated in Malaya or India. The Tamil name is Kurrapu. The 
Malay name is Kerapu. The Brunei Malays know it as Kurapa* 
In the Philippines it is kno'wm to the Filipinos as Garropa from 
which the transition to Groper or Grouper is a slight one. 

One of our Kferapu (E, fauvina) is known in Australia under 
the names Brown-sj>otted Hind and Black-spotted Eoek-ood, and of 
this fish Boughley writes, “It is of fine edible quality and grows to 
a length of at least four feet.” 

In America members of this family are known as Sea-Bass. 
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The Snappers include our Ikan merah 'wliich is known as 
Jenehak in Penang (Lutianus spp.). There are perhaps more 
than 20 species in local waters of which the list in this b(X)k gives 
13 only. 

Two or three Snap]iers are of a brownish colour, but the 
colouring of the rest of this brilliant family ranges between crimson, 
scarlet and golden, while some have violet, purple and blue bands. 

Tliey are all good edible fish and no swagger dinner in Singa- 
pore is supposed to be complete unless Ikan merah appears on 
the menu. Their popularity makes them expensive. 

“ WHITINGS. ” 

(SILLAGINIDAE.) 

llie Bulus-buius (Sillaffo spp.) is one of our common market 
fish and c^n be obtained all the year round, though never in large 
quantities. 

The Sillago si/iawa is known in Madras as MTiiting and 
Sillago fnaculaia is called the Trumpeter Whiting in Queensland 
•and New South Wales where it is greatly valued for its excellence 
as a food fish. 

They frequent sliallow water and sandy lK)ttoms where they 
feed on small crustaceans, wnrms, sand hoppers, etc. There is 
probably no cleaner feeding fish than the Whiting, a fact wdiich 
perhaps accounts in some measure for its delicate flavour and 
wdioleromeness. 

Both our varieties, whether adult or young, are very shy and 
instantly bury themselves in the sand on the appearance of any 
•danger. Even a passing dark eloud leads to their immediate dis- 
appearaiKie into the sand whence they emerge a few moments later. 
Roughley wTiting of another species, w’hieli has the same habit 

says : 

In th(‘ capture of this fish the hauling net is principally 
used. It displays eonsiderabJe resource in evading the net, 
giving at times much trouble to the fisherman. As it is hauled 
near the shore, many fish, perceiving that they have been 
trapped » quickly burro w’ into tlie sand. Were not the fisher- 
man alert to this cunning method of evasion, a large number 
of fish would be lost, Init wdien it is knowm that the haul con- 
sists, in the main, of Whiting, they carefully tramp over the 
sand enclosed by the net and upon feeling any movement 
beneath their feet, quickly grab the concealed fish.’” 

Wliiting fishing is perhaps the nearest thing to trout fishing 
that the sea-angler can obtain. A light rod, fine tackle and small 
IiOoks are required and the sand flats should be fished on the flood 
tide. The bait should be cast as far as posdble. The fish will be 
taken in water only ankle deep and the best bait are prawns, small 
bivalves, Kepah, etc., which are found on sandy beaches, 

.and beach worms, Pumpun sarong and Pumpun darat. 
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JEW FISHES. 

{8CIAENIDAE.) 

About 150 species of this family are found in various parts; 
of the world. Nearly all are of economic value, some being highly 
so, and many of them reach a very large size. 

The Tembereh (Sciaena diomntlms) is one of the commonest 
coast and estuary fishes and perhaps the largest member of this 
family in our waters. It attains a length of at least 5 feet. 

The Oelama (OtoUthvs spp.) arc among our commonest 
fishes. They travel in shoals numbering many tliousands and are 
taken in deep water liauling nets (Pukat petararn) by Trengganu 
and Kelantan fishermen. These fish are dried and salted on the 
East coast and thousands of pikuls are exported annually. 

The Qelama will take a bait l)iit are hardly worth fishing for 
as they give no sport and are insipid table fisli even when quite- 
fresh. As “ ikan kering with curry they are quite good. 

“SILVER-BREAM.” 

(gerpjdae:) 

These are small fish inhabiting all tropical siuis and entering 
estuaries. 

According to DnV these fishes are eaten by the indigent classes 
in India being little esteemed when fresh, but as they salt and dry 
well, large numbers are pref|.)ared in this manner for use. 

The family contains about sixty species of which only six are 
mentioned in this work. 'Some 15 s])ecies are found in Australia 
and 23 in Indian waters. They rarely exceed a length of ten 
indies: nearly all have a plain silvery coloration. 

In America, the fishes of this family are known as Mojarras.’^ 

The Kapas-kapas {Oerres sp.) will take a bait, preferably 
prawns or beach worms, and may 1)0 caught in tiie vaeinity of fish- 
ing stakes (Kelong) as in and also near reefa. When freshly 
caught it will he found quite a pleasant table fish with compara- 
tively few bones. 

SELEMAH. 

(LACTARllDAE.) 

The Selemah is the sole mem])er of this family and is not a 
fish of much economic importance. It grows to a length of about 
I'O inches, and is eafen by the natives either fr(*sli or salted but is 
sadd to be insipid. 

It appears in Malabar in shoals during the months of February 
and March. 

They enter the Straits during the N. E. monsooii but not in 
large numbers and I am informed by Malay fLsliermen that the^ 
rarely take more than half a dozen on any one day. 

They do not take a bait but a few find their way into nets and 

traps. 
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GRUNTERS. 

( PRI8TIP0MA TIDAE, ) 

This family contains about 130 species belonging to four 
genera, of wliicli tliree geiu'ra inhabit oiir waters, viz. Pristipoma 

(Qerut-gerut), Diagramma (Tebal bibir) und Pentapus (Selln- 
ching)* 

The Qerut-gerut are good food fishes and take a bait readily. 
They are fond of back waters and one species {P. giiomca) is said 
to have been c?aptured in fresh water. 

I have taken several in brackLsh water and found them, when 
freshly cooked, excellent eating. 

Our largest species {P. hasta) attains a length of about 18 
inches and is known in Australian waters as the Quetuisland Trum- 
peter. Of this fish Stead writes, The Australian home of this 
magnificent food-fish is principally along the coast of Queensland 
where it is well ajul favourably known. 

The names Qerut-gerut and Trumpeter are descriptive 
of the grunting noise the fish makes after capture. 

The Tebal bibir are also good edible fish and attain a length 
of two feet or more, 

1 have no personal knowledge of the Selinching {Pentapus) 
and place it here from a description supplied to me, together with 
a pocket-kodak sna|)-. hot whieli does not display the fish very well. 

SEA-BREAMS. 

{SPARIDAE.) 

This, again, is an important family which includes many 
varieties of valuable food fishes. Some are carnivorous. 

Pollowiug Dr. G. A. Boulenger’s classification, the principal 
genera found in Malayan wafers are Soolopm, Synagi*is, Caesio^ 
Crervidms, Lethrtnus and Spawns, 

Of the Qeretak lantei (Scolopsis spp.) of Singapore, so 
called from the parallel bands which distinguish most species, I 
can say little. The only species of Scolopsis with which I am 
familiar are the Anjang-anjang and Kerisi ball, wdiich are ocoa- 
sionally taken when fishing for Kerisi. 

The Kerisi {Synagris spp.) are beautiful little fi^'h of a 
roseate hue with yellow and silvery bands. They are very common 
all up the east coast where they can be taken wiith a line, practically 
anywhere, in fairly deep water on a sandy bottom. 

They average perhaps five or six to the pound but I have 
taken them up to a |x>und or more in 3*0 fathoms near Tioman 
Island. KSri$i fishing is, or used to be, the favour! k' out-door 
sport of the Malay Princesses of Pahang, and during the S. W. 
Monsoon regular expeditions were made to the KSrisi grounds and 
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the little fish would be hauled in until the boats were deep in the 
water and the Royal ladies exhausted. At the right season, there 
are few more delicate flavoured fish than the Kerisi and they re- 
mind one of really good Whiting. 

But they must be absolutely fresh and caught on the right 
ground; if out of season or stale, Kerisi have an unpleasant 
tang about them. 

The Delah (Caesio spp.) are small but good eating, the best 
being, perhaps, C. pinjalu which is also known as Ikan merah 
china and is in no way inferior to the Ikan merah as a table 
delicacy. 

Of the genus Spams, three spc'cies are mentioned in this book, 
one of which, the Beras-beras (S. sa^rha), is the Tarwhine of 
Queensland and New South Wales, where it is considered a good 
edible fish. 

It is not to be compared however, either from a sporting or 
an edible point of view, with its congener the Black Bream {8. 
australis) y wliich has not been re(x)rded as inhabiting Malayan 
waters. 

The Asoh-asoh (Lethrinus nebulosus) is another useful fish 
in this family. The inside of its mouth is orange coloured as is 
that of its relative the Yellow*mouthed Snapper {L, chrysostomus) 
of Australia. 


RED MULLETS. 

(MULLIDAE,) 

Members of this family are known as Red Mullets in Great 
Britain and as Goat-fishes ” or Surmullets in America. 

The British species are NuUvs harbatvs and ilf. surmuleiust 
remarkable for their beautiful pink or red colour, and much valued 
on the market, although no longer held in the high estimation for 
which they were noted by the Romans. 

Biji nangka or Lebai are the Malayan generic names of our 
local members of this family and are descriptive. The BiJ4 
nangka (Jack-fruit is yellow and has a filamentous process 

similar to the barbel of the Red Mullet ; a Lebai is a Malay of 
exceptional piotxs habit, and it wdll be noticed that he almost in- 
variably sports a beard consisting, as a rule, of about two or three 
long hairs, and his fellow countrymen have hit off the resemblance 
to the fi:'h, which has two long barbels dependent from the lower 
jaw. 

The Ikan Igbai are remarkably b^^autiful fishes and their 
brilliant colouring contrasts somewhat with the solemn aspect of 
the head, which is, perhaps, an addiitional reason for the Malay 
nickname. 

One of our local species (Vpenms iragula) is known in Aus- 
tralia as the Bar-tailed Goat-fish. 
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All these fishes are BHiall, rarely exceeding 10 inches in length. 
Very little is known regarding their habits or distribution and they 
are not at present of nrnch economic importance. 

I have taken a few in a trawl near Penang and there is a pos- 
sibility that with new methods of fishing they may become useful 
market fisli. 

Eed Mullet are known to visit the British coasts, in vast shoals, 
•at rare intervals. 

BAT-FISHES. 

{SCORPIDIDAE.) 

A's far as I know, these fish are represented in our waters by 
tlie genus Fsettus only. 

The Qedabang or Nyior-nyior (F. argeMteus) is known in 
Australia as the Silvery Bat-fish. It attains a length of about 
eight or nine inches only and its breadth is about equal to its length. 
It is common and of fairly good cdilfie quality but is not, at present, 
of importance. 

The Nyior-nyior (F. falciformis) is also a small fish attain- 
ing a lengtli of |.)erhaps 9 or 10 inches. 

CORAL FISHES. 

( CHA ETODONTIDA E. ) 

A large group of about 200 species ol* marine carnivorous 
fishes, confined to the Tropics, mostly of small size and remarkable 
for their singular forms and markings and brilliant colours. 

They are particularly abundant about volcanic rocks and coral 
reefs ; but some ascend estuaries and tidal rivers, though not to any 
great distance. 

The Ketang (Ephipjw.^ argns) ranges from the Indian Ocean 
to (li'ina and Australia, attaining a foot in length. If taken in the 
sea or in clean back-waters it is an excellent edible fish, but those 
captured in the vicinity of polluted rivers should be avoided, as 
there is evidence that they are foul feeders. 

Hamilton Buchanan remarks of it, When newly caught it is 
a fi h of great beauty, easy digestion, and excellent flavour: but 
after death it soon becomes soft and strong tasting.^’ In Ceylon 
It is generally esteemed, its flcKsh partaking the flavour of trout ” 
(Bennett). 

This fish and its congener (F. multifasciahis) are favourably 
known in Australia as Butter-fish and are a common table fish in 
hotels and restaurants. 

Ikun inggu or Ikan babi are .Malay eriuivalents for the genus 
Holacanihns, The former term applying to the colouration and 
the latter to the rather pig-like profile and the presence, in all 
these fishes, of a pair of pre-opercular spines directed backwards, 
which are considered to resemble boaPs tusks. 
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The Bonang {Plaia<a: teira) is a deep-bodied fish which at- 
tains a leng'th of at least 20 inches- Russell says their flavour is 
excellent and Cantor makes the same remark. 

It is known in Australia as the Dark Bat-fish- 

MOON-FISH. 

(DKEPANIDAE.) 

Tlie Daun beharu {Drepane punctate) is a very common fish 
of fair edible value. 

Considerable quantities of this fish have been taken in trawls 
l)otih in India and Ceylon. Sir K- (liipta says they are very much 
sought after and always command a good price in Bengal. They 
are ratlier too bony to be popular with Europeans in tiie East. 

“ BLACK TREVALLY.” 

(TEUTHIDIDAE,) 

According to Dr. Boulenger\s classification (1902), this familgr 
comprises a single recent genus, Teuthis, with about 30 species, 
herbivorous fishes from the Indian and Westeni Pacific Oceans. 
Awording to Bottard Poissons venimeiix ” Paris 1889) the sting 
from, the spines of these fislies is much dreaded, and this I can 
vouch for, though ]:)ersonally I have suffered very little inconvenience 
from the pricks of these spines. 

It will l)e noticed that Duncker gives tlie generic synonym 
Ketang to immibers of this family and- this is the Jianie given by 
Malays to the genus Ephipjtns ('Chaktodontidae) which also has 
venomous spines. 

Ill all species of I'eitlkis tliere are 13 dorsal spines and 7 
anal spiiies,^ whereas Ephippus has 9 dorsal and 3 anal spines, which 
shews that the Malay system of clash ficnition does not agree with 
that adopted by scientists. 

The Dengkis (I\ mhulosa) is known on the East coast of 
Australia as the ‘‘ Black Trevally” and the Debam (T. ^ava) i& 
also found on the Australian coast. 

They are small fijsh, fairly common in the markets where they 
find a ready sale. 

OOURAMl, ETC. 

{OSPHROMENIDAE, ) 

This family of fesh water fishes is remarkalile for several 
reasons : 

From an edible point of view, becauBe it includes the Kalui 
{Osphromenus olfax), known in India as the Qaurami, which has a 
world wide reputation as one of the finest flavoured fresh watet^ 
fish knowm, as well as the Popuyn, a favourite food fish in Fegii 
Sembilan. 
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From ail athletic and sporting point of view^ l>ecauge it in- 
cludes the P6puyu (Anabas scandens) the famous climbing Perch, 
mentioned dn all natural history books, as well as the Ikan belaga 
the equally famous fighting fish, on which Pahang rajas have won 
and lost fabulous sums; and from a scientific point of view, because 
all members of this family are provided with super-branchial res- 
piratory organs, situated in a cavity al)Ove the gills which enables 
them to live, happily, out of water for long periods. 

The Kalui grows to a length of about two feet and is regarded 
as one of the best flavoured fishes in the East, It has lx?en ac- 
climatised ill India, the Giiianas, Mauritius and Australia. 

Day writes, 

Commerson who oliserved it in the Mauritius in 17 TO,, 
states tha he never ate any fish more exquisite in flavour, 
whether from the vsea or fresh water: he also added that in 
Batavia the Dutcli reared them in large earthen ]>ots, changing 
the water daily and feeding them on nothing hut fre-h water 
plants, especially the Fislia nutansF 

General Ilardvvieke^ gives an account of the breeding of this 
fish, apparently monogamous ; he observes, 

‘‘ They commence at six months of age, whilst their fecun- 
dity is astonishing. During the breeding season, they frequent 
the sides of tanks, where shelter is afforded them by the grasses 
and weeds growing in the waU^r. For several days they are 
very active, passing in and out of their grassy cover, and in 
some places thickening it, by entangling all trailing shoofis, 
and forming what is generally considered the spot under which 
tlie ovta are deposit'd. They continue to watch this place with 
the greatesf vigilance, driving away any interloping fish, and, 
at the end of a month numerous fry ajqiear, over which the old 
gouramies keep watch many days.” 

I kept these fish in a large pond at Kuala Pilah, having first 
caught them witli a casting net in the Muar river. Their natural 
food consists of aquatic plants and I used to collect the l(‘aves they 
like and send a leaf at a time down the stream until a Kalui rose 
to the bait. It was then a simple matter to lure the fish nearer and 
nearer, with carefully flicked leaves until it was close enough to my 
place of concealment to enable me to throw the net over the floating 
leaf under which the fish was rising. 

There are probably many old friends who will rememlier the 
little dinners in Kuala Pilah, when the fish, fowl, mutton and 
vegetables were all locally raised. 

The Kalui in my pond were fed daily on leaves, principally 
wild caladium and tapioca shoots, not thrown broad-cast but in- 
serted in split bamboo poles which were pushed into the bottom of 
the pond. They ate a tremendous lot and grew very rapidly; 

1 Zool. Journ. IV, p. 309. 
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the caladiiim leaves imparting a very fine flavour to the fish. 

They will rise to a fly or beetle, and some flowers, particularly 
a large Hibiscus. Anyone intending to keep these fish in stock 
ponds is advised to keep the pond free from pollution and to feed 
the fish regularly. It is only in this way that rapid growth and 
good flavour can be obtained. 

They attain a lengtli of two feet, a weight of at least 20 pounds 
and ill shape resemble the turbot. 

The Pepuyu or Betok {Ariahas scandem) has a world wide 
reputation as the Climbing Perch. Gunther^ tells us that in 1797 
Daldorf in a memoir communicated to the Linnean Society of 
London mentions that he had himself taken, in 1791, an Anabas 
in the act of ascending a palm tree (Palmyra) which grew near a 
pond. The fish had reached the height of 5 feet and was going 
still higher. He goes on to say that the fish is named in (the 
Malayan language the Tree Climber,’" which is a mistake. He 
should, I think, have said the Malayalam language. See Day 
(Fishes of India) Undi collL 

'Mec^" writes, 

Annbas has been frequently obtained on the ground and 
a specimen now in the colh'ction of Armstrong College, ob- 
tained from near Bangkok was found crossing the road oO 
yards from the nearest water. It is named the climbing perch 
from the habit it has of climbing up the rough hark of trees by 
movements of the spine-clad opercula. 

“ Tlie method of progression out of the water and the 
climlwng of palms and palmyra trees, especially after heavy 
rains, have been repeatedly observed.’’ 

The Negri Semibilan Malays have a saying, often quoted, wdiich 
hits off the high estimation in whieli this little fish is held l)y inland 
dwellers: Jihalau sudah rninum ayer gopong hertali ijok, sudah 
makan pepuyu, pay ah nah tiriggalkan negri, ini: which may be 
Toughly translated: When a visitor has drunk the water and eaten 
the fish of this country, he i ^ loath to leave it. 

The Ikan Pelaga or Belaga (Betta spp.) probably derives its 
name from Siam where it is known as Pla Kat (Pla, fish; Kat, a 
fighter). 

It is common throughout the Peninsula and may be caught in 
most of the ponds and ditdies in Singapore, 

Cantor relates that the Siamese are infatuated with the com- 
bats of these fish, staking on the issue considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and families. 

The licence to fight these fish used to be farmed in Siam and 
brought in a considerable revenue to the King. 

1 Study of Fishes, p. 516. 

2 Migrations of Fish, 1916, 
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The Jiiale fish are kept in bottles separately, and when in a state 
of quiet they are dull looking little fisli, but if two bottles be 
brought together, the little creatures become greatly excited and 
the raised fins and whole body shine with bright metallic colours of 
dazzling beauty, 

If two male fish are then placed together they fight like terriers.. 
When fighting they utter a curious ringing note which sounds like 
Kring Kring^’ and probably this accounts for another name* 
by which they are known viz. Ikan karing. 

The Kepar {Fohjacanthus hassidtii) is another beautiful little 
fish and quite common in brackish swamps and ponds. 

This fisli lias been bred in confinement by Chinese, probably for 
centuries, and isS known as the Paradise fish to aquarium oumers 
in Euroj)e. In its native element, in dark or muddy water, it is 
of rather* a drab brown colour but if kept in a bow] in clear water,, 
it ha ' a beautiful golden colour with red transverse bands. 

CORAL FISHES. 

(POM A centrwae: ) 

This family resembles the Chaetodontidae (Coral Fishes) in* 
form and mode of life, likewise in the brilliant colouration. For 
this reason I hav(* applied the same English name in the absence 
of any other for this particular family. 

Over loO species are known. iSome 30 species are described in 
Day’s Fishes of India and probably the family is better represented 
in Malayan than in Indian waters. 

As the names Inggu and Gambing shew, the Malays include* 
Chaktodoxtidae and IhJMACENTiMDAE in one family and curiously 
enough, the scaly-finned fishes (Chaetot>ontidae) resemble the 
PoMACEXTTMDAE SO closely that in some instances actually the same 
colouration and markings are common to members of the two 
families. This, as remarked by Dr. Guntlier, is one of many in- 
stances shewing that the colouration of animals depends to a great 
extent on their mode of life and natural surroundings. 

From an edible point of view tliey are not of much economic 
importance but all specimens brought to the markets seem to find 
ready purchasers. 

“WRASSES” OR PARROT FISHES. 

(LABBIDAE.) 

The “'’Wrasses” form a large famuly^ of most brillianttly 
coloured marine fishes, inhabiting all the tropical and temperate 
coasts. 

Their regime is partially herbivorous, partially carnivorous.. 
About 400 species are Imovm. 

Some of the members of this family have been observed to* 
build nests for the protection of their eggs and young. 
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These iie-ts in the Knropean Lahriis are made of sea-weeds, 
7.oophytes, corals, broken shelds, etc., and are the work of both the 
male and female. It is also in this family that sleep was first 
observed in fishes, and this has been fully verified by Mobius, on 
Labrus ruprcsiis in an aquarium, the fish seeking a sleeping place 
.at night and laying itself down to rest on one side.^ 

Tokak is the generic name applied by Malays to those mem- 
bers of this family w’hich arc provitled with strong canine-like teeth. 
(See Wilkinsoids Dictionary, p. 201. Tokak, Biting, need of 
dogs, sharks, tigers, and other animals which use their teeth as a 
weapon of offence.) 

The teeth of these fishes art* used liowever for erii -hing shells, 
<<*oral. etc. 

A Tokak {Ofiaerops om no pier ns) is known in New South 
Wales and (Queensland as the Blue-spotted (iroper. 

Little use is made of this large family of fine edible fishes from 
a commerciial point of view. 

Their capture is (cn fined to the liand line and to basket traps. 
Their habitat, deep water in the vithnity of coral reefs, renders the 
use of ordinary nets impossible but th(* tramnu*! net which is un- 
known in this region should prove effective. 

Many memlx^rs of this family attain a weiglit of 50 pounds. 

PARROT-WRASSES. 

{SC A nil) A E,) 

This family is closely allied to the preceding, with which they 
have been usually united, but differing in the more or less coalescent 
teeth, forming, often, a parrot-like heak. 

I have placed the Bechok in this family and also among the 
Labridae as there are several species. 

Mr. A. W. H. Hamilton, who is an autliority on Malayan sea- 
fishes, tells me that the Malays of the Western part of Singapore 
<.*onfine the synonym Bechok to a fish with green teeth, which 
seems to identify his fish as Pseudodax moluaximis (Day, 2nd 
•edition Vol. II, p. 421). 

HORSE MACKERELS. 

(CAEANGIDAE,) 

A large and im]X)rtant family of carnivorous fishes, all of 
which are edible and many of large size. 

Members of this family compose the bulk of the fish taken in 
nets on the East coast, which are dried and salted for export. 

Some of our principal local varieties are the Cheitchartt 
(Oaranx roUleri)^ the S§lar (Caranx, not less than 12 species), 
the Chermin (C. gallus), the Nyior nylor {Trachymius spp.) 
.and the Talang (Chorimmtw Bpip,), 

1 The Cambridge Natural Hiatory, 1904. 
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When freshly caught and cooked they are all excellent eating, 
but they do not keep well. 

The Chencharu is quite common and is found in large shoals. 
Wlien in season, large numbers will be found in the markets and if 
quite fresh they are good edible fish. Tliey are said to attain a 
length of 5 feet. 

All the Selar are good eating, but the fresher they are the 
better. They give good sport with a light rod and small hook, to 
which a few small white feathers have been whipped,^' 

Tliey like shade and will be found in the neighbourhood of 
piers and under vessels. Wiien cruising, I have often noticed 
Selar taking shelter under my yacht, when we were becalmed, and 
if tlie period C'oincicM with a meal time, we used to catch as many 
as we w^anted in a few^ minutes. 

Tliere are, at times, large numbers of Selar in shallow water 
off Singapore as, probably, many sea-side residents know. 

The Chermin {0. galhis) is a deep-^bodied fish somewhat re- 
semibling tlie Dory in shape and is one of the best, if not the best, 
food fiali in tliis family. It is found generally on reefs; takes a 
prawn or fish bait, and gives splendid sport as it fights very hard 
and takes a bit of playing. 

Specimens 2 feet in length are not uncommon and it is said 
to grow to live feet in length. It is known in Australia as the 
Silvery Moon-fish. 

The Nyior nyior (Trac’Jiynoius ovaius and 7\ haiUoni) are 
known in Australia as ttie l>art. These fish must be fre.-h to be 
appreciatecl. 

The Talang {Cliorinsmus spp.) is a common fish in the 
markets and fairly popular w:itli most Asiatics, but some Malays 
have a prejudice against it and will tell you that it gives them an 
irritating and disfiguring affection of the skin. 

It may be that tlie general appearance of tliese fish, all of which 
have a row of dark blotches along the side, may suggest the un- 
sightly blotches seen on the faces, bodies and limibs of natives who 
are afflicted with certain kinds of skin disease, hedal^ sopakj, etc. 
or that the consumption of this fish when not perfectly fresh causes 
urticaria, but the subject should be worth investigation. 

One loeaJ species of Talang (S, sancU-petri) is known also in 
Australia as the Queen-fish, and another (S. tooloo-pardh) is known 
also in Philippine watc^rs as the Talang-talatig. 

There are many other excellent food fish in this family in- 
cluding the LSmbudok or Demudok, Qerepoh and Berkas, not 

specifically identified. 

The generic term by which the Caram branch of this family is 
known to the Mores, in the Philippines, is Daing puti. The name 
Dalng b£lang occurs locally and is applied to Caranx speciosm 
and 0, compresms^ 
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MACKERELS, TUNNIES, ETC. 

{SCOMBRIDAE.) 

The fi^hes of the Mackerel family are pelagic forms, abun- 
dant in all the seas of the tropical and temperaU^ zones. They 
travel about in shoals, spawn in the open sea, but periodically ap- 
proach the shore in pursuit of other fishes on which tiiey feed. 

Our most important loml members of this family are the 
Pelata (Siamese pla thn) (Scomber microlepidoius) , the Tong- 
kol (Tliynmis thunmm) and the Tenggiri (Cybinm, spp.). 

The PSiata is a fish of great cx)mmercial importance in Siam 
and on the East Coast, where it is extensively salted and dried 'for 
export. 

The Tongkol is the Malay generic term for the Tunny and, 
I believe, for the Bonito also. Those fish gives excellent sport when 
they are on the feed but often one sees a school of these fish jump- 
ing and disporting themsehes, and on such occasions they seem to 
disdain the bait which is ‘‘ trolled ’’ past them. 

The Tenggiri is, in my opinion, the best fish in our waters. 
The best ‘both from a sporting and from an edible point of view, but 
1 may be prejudiced in it> favour because I have had more sport 
with this fish than with any other. Scalc^ gi^es (corroborative 
evidence as to its edible qualities as follows, In this family is 
the tanguingue, wliich is a true Spanish Mackerel. By many 
people this is regarded as the finest food fish in the Philippine 
waters.’^ 

A recent visitor to Singapore from Queensland told me that 
he had had great sport with these fish on the Barrier Reef and that 
they attained a weight of 100 pounds. 

The big fish stay out in deep water and the l>e^‘t time to take 
them is during the N. E. monsoon. The beet bait is a whole fish 
about 8 or 9 inches long, and at least 100 or 150 yards of line should 
be run off the reel, so as to kee^f) the bait a long way astern as you 
sail along in a good breeze. 

When maiking a passage in a heavy sea with no time for rod 
fishing we used to boom out as many as five brass wire lines and 
perhaps have two or three fish on at once averaging 20 pounds or 
so. 

When our fisheries are better understood and depots with re- 
frigerating plant are established on the islands off the East coast, 
more attention will certainly be paid to our oceanic fishes. Sea 
going fishing smacks should do a good trade with catches of Bonito, 
Tunny and Spanish mackerel. 

One of the Spanish mackerels in America is one of the most 
highly esteemed of all American fishes and always commands a high * 
price. Stead mentions that the catch in 1897 amounted to 
1,183,456 pounds, worth nearly £14,000. 


1 Fishery resources of the Philippines. 
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HAIRTAILS. 

{TEICHIURIDAE.) 

The Tlmah-timah {Trichiiirvs spp.) are some of our com- 
monest fishes and are generally on sale in the markets. 

I have never eaten them but the Chinese and Indians purchase 
them readily. 

These fish have no caudal fin, the body being ribbon like and 
tapering to a fine point. 

Miniature specimens an inch or two in length form a con- 
siderable proportion of the catches of illegal purse nets. The or- 
dinary size of marketable specimens is about three to four feet. 

Day quotes Eussell as observing that in his time they were 
esteemed by the European soldiers in India, and Jerdon states that 
they afford very delicate? eating. 

SAIL-FISHES. 

{EISTIOPHORIDA E . ) 

A family of large oceanic fishes, occurring in tropical or sub- 
tropical seas. On account of their formidable sword, large speci- 
mens are held in dread by fishermen and are rarely taken and still 
more rarely preserved. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have a regular fishery for Sail-Fish 
and Tuna. The Japanese fishermen in Singapore, who are the 
only deep water fishermen in our waters and whose methods are 
much more enterprising and thorough than those of the Malays and 
Chinese, are taking these fish occasional ly. 

I am informed that a Sail-Fish, three fathoms long was sold in 
the Clyde Terrace market within the past two weeks, but the in- 
formation arrived too late to enable me to get a photograph. 

This fish is known to Malays as S^Iayer or Layeran {Layer, 
a sail), and is by no means rare. 

FLAT-FISHES. 

{PLEURONECTIDAE. ) 

Flat fishes are a large group of some 500 species, mostly 
marine. 

The very young are transparent and symmetrical with an eye 
on each side, and swim in a vertical position like other fishes. 

As tiiey grow, the eye of one side moves by degrees to the other 
side, where it becomes the upper eye. 

If, at that age, the dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal 
rpgion, the inigrating eye simply moves over the line of the profile ; 
in other genera? the dorsal fin has already extended to the snout 
before the migration takes place, and the eye, passing between the 
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frontal lx)iie and the tissues supporting the fin, appears to pass from 
side to side through the head, as was believed by some of the earlier 
observ'ers.^ 

As a food supply the flat-fishes are of great importance, the 
flesh of the majority being of excellent c]uaHty and flavour, and 
they are deserv^edly popular with Europeans in Malaya. 

The family is represented in our waters by, certainly, not less 
than Ifi specyies, of which 12 are included in the systematic list in 
this work. 

The Malay generic terms are Ikan sabelah and Ikan lidah 
for all members of this family, but in some districts the name 
Sab^l^h is applied to those genera w'hich have a distinct caudal 
fin (Psettodes, Psendorhomhhus) and the name Lidah to the tongue- 
shaped genera (Synapinra, Plagusia, Cynoglossus). 

In the Straits of Malacca these fish are very common in shallow 
water on sand and mud wdiere they keep close to the bottom. This 
habit of keeping dose to the bottom renders them particularly 
liable to capture by the l>eam or Otter trawl. I have taken 
these fish in a beam trawl in fair numbers both off Singapore and 
■off the Krian coast. 

On the great Kra fiats off Krian which are fonned of very soft 
mud I found it necessary to fit ski or wooden skates to the irons 
of the trawl to enable tlie trawl to slide on the surfaee of the mud, 
and tooik considerable numbers of these fish as well as some large 
Eays, 

I should exixxj't a trawler to be successful on the long banks 
and in the deep water gullies which, as a glance at the chart will 
shew, run in the direction of the prevailing currents, in many parts 
of the steamer route between Penang and Singapore. 

An enormous amount of destruction of immature flat fish 
takes place daily in shallow water, specimens an inch or two in 
length being taken in seine nets and purse-nets from one end of 
the Straits to the other. A special effort should be made to stop 
this murder of miniature fish which has diminished our food supply 
to a very considerable extent. , 

Two species o‘f our Ikan sabelah are found on the Queens- 
land coast. One, Psettodes crumei, is known as the Queensland 
Halibut, and the other, Pseudorhomhiis ruselUi, is generally called 
the Flounder.^’ 

GOBIES. 

(GOBIIDAE,) 

A large family of some 600 species, the great majority marine, 
mostly carnivorous and of small size. 

The largest fonn(JFi<?u/m from the rivers of Siam, 

Borneo, Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula grows to nearly three 
feet, whilst the smallest {Mystichthys luzommis) from the Philip- 

I Cambridge Nat. History. 
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pines, attains a length of about half an inch and is believed to be 
the smallest known fish. 

The family is not of mneh economic importance at present 
valid 1 have no personal knowledge of their edible qualities. 

Our most noteworthy species «are the B^lontok (Eleotris mar^ 
morata) the Belodok {(Johius spp.), theTembakul and Belachak 
(Periophth ahnus spp. ) . 

The Belontok has already been alluded to as attaining a large 
size and not less than seven species are known to inhabit our 
waters. 

One of our Belodok (G. hutis) is said by Day to be much 
•esteemed by the natives of India, as being very light and whole- 
some, but unless elaborately cooked is not relished by Europeans, 
because of its deficiency in, or earthy, taste. 

It attains a kuigth of a foot and a half, takes a bait freely and 
is largely bred in tanks in India. 

The Tembakul and Beiachak will be familiar to most resi- 
dents in Malaya as tlie Mud-Skippers which may Ite se('n disporting 
themselves on tlu^ mud and among the mangroves, along all our 
“I'oasts and (‘stuaries. 

Malays Iuia’c told me that these fish are good eating and possess 
great medicinal virtues. 

They ha>e veiT eoiispieuous prominent eyes, which are capable 
-of protrusion and rctractioiq and extraordinary muscular pectoral 
fins which , they use like arms for progression on mud and for 
elinibing. 

Day writ(‘s. “ They climb on to trees, liolding on by their 
])eetoral fins exactly as if they were arms. Xow and then they 
plant tliese tirndy as organs of support, the same as one ])lac!es 
onexs elbows on a table, then they raise their heads and take a 
<deliberate surx’ey of snrroundiing objects.^’ 

Saville-Keiit is quoted by Stead as follows: 

A remarkable circumstance associated with the life 
economy of Prriophthalmus is the fact that it cannot sustain 
life if- continually water-submerged like ordinary fish. The 
exposure of its tissues to the action of atmospheric air with 
every fall of the tide appears to be essential to its well-being, 
and examples experimentally kept under water for prolonged 
intervals were literally drowned. 

As a provision for its abnormal life-habits, it has been 
ascertained that Periophthalmus possesses a supplemeritary 
respirator 3 ' organ which, singular to relate, is represented, in 
this instance, in the creature^s tail. 

The fish while reposing on the surface of the mud com- 
monly leaves it A tail more or less immersed in the water. The 
blood circulates with abnormal energy through this thin mem- 
branous appendage, which accordingly fulfiLls the function of a 
'Supplementary gill/^ 
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SUCKING PISHES. 

{EGHINEIDIDAE,) 

These fishes, generally known as Remora, attach themselves 
1)}’ means of a remarkable adhesive disc on the upper surface of the 
head to boats and ships, or to whales, sharks and turtles and in 
this way manage to do a good deal of travelling with the minimum 
amount of effort. As they are not strong swimmers they obtain a 
much larger supply of food by riding about in this way than other- 
wise would be jjOvSsible. 

The natives of Cuba, Zanzibar and the Torres Straits use these* 
fish fpr catching turtles; the fish being held by a metal ring round 
the l>ase of the tail to which a line is attached. When one of 
these fish, a foot in length, has its wet sucker applied to a table, 
and is allowed time to lay hold, it adheres so tightly that it is im- 
possible to pull it off by a fair vertical strain’^ (Lydekker)^. 

The Gemi {Echineis naucrates) is very common in these seas.. 
It takes a bait readily, is edible, and may, occasionally, be seen in 
the markets. 

QOBLIN.FISHES. 

{SCORPAEMDAE.) 

Some members of tliis family are Perch-shaped and edible,, 
growing to a large size (Sebastes, Scorpaeruh, etc.). 

Xearly all are distinguished by a powerful armature, either of 
the head, or fin spines, or both, and in some the spines are provided 
with poison glands (Scorpasna, Pterois, Pelor and Spnancia) and 
a sting from these spines is extremely painful. 

Lepu is the Malay synonym for all members of this family. 

FLAT-HEADS. 

(PLA TYCEPHALIDA E, ) 

This family with a single genus, Platycephalus, and some 40 
species, inhabits the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Western 
Pacific. 

The Malay generic term is Baji-baji, so called from the wedge 
shaped head, and so far some four species have been identified in 
Malayan seas. 

They live on the bottom, hidden in the sand as a rule, and as- 
they depend on their protective colouring and spines to save them 
from possible enemies, they do not swim to any distance when dis- 
tobed but dart away for an instant and then lie motionless half 
buried in the sand. 

This peculiarity renders them parrbicukrly liable to be taken by 
trawls and a large proportion of the catches made by the New 
South Wales trawlers is composed of these fish. 

They are good edible fish and common in the markets. 

1 Koyal Nat. History, 
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“ STAR-OAZERS.” 

{LEPTOSCOFIDAE.) 

Information is wanting, but, I think the Pukul gendang 
(Perds pulchella) is rare and economically nnimportant. 

SPINY-EELS. 

{MASTA CEMBELIDAE,) 

Tliese are eel-shaped carnivorous fishes, very common through- 
out Malaya where they are known by the generic term Tilan, 
The largest species r{'a(‘h a length of tliree feet and the flesh of all 
species is of excellent quality. They are found far inland and often 
ai considerable elevations. 

Day states, Excellent as food, although owing to their resem- 
blance to eels (in fact they are eels with spines) or snakes, some 
l)eo])le object to them.'- Buchanan observes, ^‘sought after by the 
natives, tlie highest of whom in Bengal make no scruple of eating 
them ; and by Europeans they are esteemed the k‘St of the eel-kind.'^ 

FROQ-FISHES. 

(BATRACHIDAE.) 

These carnivorous flslies apparently delight in mud and dirty 
water ; they frequent the chores, ascending tidal rivers and estuaries. 
At Penang the natives attribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, 
and reject them even as manure’' (Cantor). 

ANGLERFISHES AND “CROAKERS.” 

{ANTENNARIIDAE £ MALTHIDAE.) 

These fishes have no economic value. 

LEATHER-JACKETS. 

(TRIACANTIIIDAE AND BALLSTIDAE.) 

Tliese two families may l;>e conveniently taken together in this 
small work as there is a strong affinity between them. 

Though containing many species of no economic value one 
species, the J£bong {Balisies steJlatiis), is preferred to all other 
fish by many Malays, including fishermen, whom I have questioned, 
I think that the main reason for this preference is that the flesh 
of this fish more nearly resemblt's that of a chicken than any other 
fish, and consequently the change to what approximates to a meat 
diet is welcomed. 

The JSbong has a tough leathery skin which has to he re- 
moved before it is cooked. The cook should not be allowed to re- 
move the head which is the best part of this fish, and of many 
others, especially perhaps the Tengglrl. 

I/3ather*iacket3 are held in considerable esteem in Australia as 
food fish and axe commonly served in hotels and restaurants. 
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BOX-FISHES. 

( OSTRA CION TWA E. ) 

This family is of no edible importance. 

GLOBE-FISHES AND PORCUPINE FISHES. 

(TETRODONTWAE £ DWDONTWAE,) 

These fisli possess poisonous pro}:)erties and instances have been 
recorded of persons dying shortly after eating them. Malay fisher- 
men, however, commonly eat the Buntal pisang (tetrodon 
lunaris) and some other species, being cjarefiil to remove all the 
poisonous organs. 

SHARKS AND DOG-FISHES. 

(CARCHAinWAE, SCYLLWAE, SPHYRNIVAE.) 

Sharks are active predacious fishes living at different deptlis 
in the sea from the surface to nearly a thousand fatlioms and rang- 
ing from mid-ocean to the sliallower waters round the coasts in every 
part of the world. They are most abundant in the Trojiies where 
they attain their greatest size, and some of the Sharks are the 
largest of Living fishes. 

.Among the Soyllidae (Dog-fishes) we have in these waters the 
Tiger or Zebra Shark (Yu chechak or Yu to’kek) with dark 
bands on a tawny ground which attains a length of at least 10 feet. 

xVmong our siHK'ies of the true Sharks (Carchabiidae) we have 
Yu tenggiri (Galeocerdo rayneri) which attains a length of over 
12 feet and is very ferocious, but fortunately rather rare, and the 
Yu jerong or Yu sambaran {Carcharias sp.) which has also a 
bad reputation. 

The Hammer-head Sharks (Sphyrnidae) Yu bengkong, Yu 
sanggul or Yu palang are voracious, usually live i]i deep water 
and grow to a length of 16 feet. 

There is no scieiitifie recrord of the appearance of Eiiinodon- 
TiDAE in these waters. Sharks of this family are piiobably the largest 
known and are said to exceed 50 feet in length (some writers men- 
tion 70 feet), but to he quite harmless. Specimens have been seen 
or captured in the neighbourhood of Ceylon, and on one occasion 
I watched a ver^^ large shark, in clear water, near Nipah Bay, 
Tioman Island, for more than half an hour, which appeared to 
equal the length of my yacht (35 feet). 

Tlie economic value of sharks has not yet been fully realised. 
Fishermen regard them as a nuisance as they tear nets and take 
fish off their hooks, and they are avoided as much as possible. 
Incidentally sharks are a nuisance to trawl-fishermen in Australia, 
and if there is any delay in getting the ^‘cod-end containing the 
fish on board, the sharks will bite liieces out of it. There is how- 
ever every indication that shark-leather will soon be an ordinary 
trade commodity. The skin of sharks is composed of two layers: 
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the outermost integument, shagreen,’^ is covered with denticles, 
and hitherto, owing to the difficulty of treatment, has had a very 
limited use, but within the last fe^v years a method has been dis- 
covered of se])arating the outer and inner skins and the latter can 
be tanned and used in every way like ordinary leather. It is there- 
fore likely that the liigh price and sc^arcity of ordinary leather will 
eventually lead to the universal exploitation of the shark, ray and 
porpoise fisheries with special nets and appliances. I see in the 
Australian Magazine ‘^Sea, Land and Air '’ (Septemlxn 19'20) 
that a Mariiie-Iicather Company is opt*rating successfully off the 
coast of Florida and North Carolina. 

Other commercial products are the blood, fins, liver and meat. 
The blood is said to furnish one of the finest waterproof glues yet 
known for aeroplane propellers, etc*.; the fins are a well known 
Chinese del/icacy, and the American Bureau of Flisheries has 
7)u])lished some thirty recipes for cooking sliark-meat. 

Small sharks are esteemed as food by the Malays, Indians and 
Chinese aiid are excellent eating. 

The liver of the shark is rich in oil and is said to equal that of 
the Cod in its medicinal properties. It is also used in the prepar- 
ation of soap, paint, etc., including the treatment of leather. 

SAW FISHES. 

{PBISTIDAE.) 

The family contains one genus (rrisfis) with about four or 
five species. 

These fish are termed Beroi by Malays in some districts but 
the descriptive names Yu gergaji, Yu parang and Yu todak are 
more cominorily heard, Malays placing these and the Khinobatidae 
among the Sharks (Selachoidei) and not among the Rays (Ba- 
THOiDEi), with good reason. 

Boulenger staU'S that an arbitrary distinction has been made 
which has little to re(‘ommend it except custom and some measure 
of convenience. 

These fisli are readily eaten by Malays, Chinese and Tamils 
and are very common. They enter rivers riglit up into fresh water 
and small specimens two or three feet long are often taken acd- 
deiitally in casting nets. 

They iiave always ap|>eared to me to he very lethargic and slug- 
gish and as the small ones in a net give less trouble than any other 
fish of the same size, I have always considered them to be more for- 
midable in appearance than in reality. However, Day writes 
Great injuries are inflicted by these fishes, which strike side- 
ways with their formidable snouts; and although not personally a 
witness to the fact, I 5iave been informed on native authority, that 
large ones have been known to cut a bather entirely in two.^^ 

It would be interesting to know whether there is any record of 
patients having been admitted to hospital in India or Malaya, suffer- 
ing from m|uries inflicted by tliese fish. 
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A saw-fish measuring 23 feet 6 inches exclusive of the saw was 
taken in the Bay of Bengal 'by the Government trawler Golden 
Crown ” and I believe that this is the largest recorded fish. No 
mention is made of the length of the saw of this specimen but it is 
not likely to have been less than 7 feet. The largest saw in the 
Baffles Museum, Singapore, measures 5 ft. lOf in. 

BEAKED-RAYS. 

{RHIJSIOBATIDAE.) 

These are harmless, sedentary, bottom-feeding fishes which 
subsist chiefly on sliell-fish, crabs, etc. They are considered good 
eating and are sold regularly in the markets. 

They are known to Malays as Yu kemSjan. 

ELECTRIC-RAYS. 

{TORPEDINIDAE.) 

These Bays to which the Malays have given the descriptive 
names Pari kebas or Pari sebar have the power of inflicting 
electric shocks. The fish^’ writes Dr. Gunther, gives the elec- 
tric shock voluntarily, when it is excited to do so. in self defence, 
or intends to stun or kill its prey. The electric currents created 
in these fishes exeredse all the other known properties of electricity ; 
they render the needle magnetic, decompose cliemical compounds, 
and emit the spark.^’ 

Our Malayan species are very small. I have a S 7 )edmen of 
the Pari kebas {Astrape dipterygia) about six (inches long and 
there is no record yet of specimens over IS implies. 

When trawling on the Australian coast we took many spe<ji- 
mens which appeared to be between two and three feet in length 
and one or two new deck hands experienced shocks which appeared 
to cause only momentary inconvenience. 

Cantor says that out of the water they may be handled with 
impunity. 

STING RAYS. 

(TRYOONIDAE.) 

Nearly all the members of this family are provided with long 
whip-like tails, which are generally armed with spines. In the 
larger kinds these formidable spines may be as much as 8 or 9 
inches in length; and, as they wear out they are, from time to 
time, shed and replaced by new ones growing from behind. 

These spines inflict very severe wounds, tlie pain of which is 
peatly increased by the apparently poisoiious cutaneous mucus 
introduced into the wound. . 

The Pari beting {Trygon mmaJc) attains a large size, 5 feet 
or more across the disk, and a weight of well over 200 pounds* In 
one haul of the trawl in the Bay of Bengal the " Golden Crown 
too-k four of these fi^h which weighed respectively 180, 170^ 160 
and 12^ pounds. 
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The Pari d£dap {Vrogymnus asperriinus) is the sole repre- 
eentative of a genus and remarkable from the fact that its back is 
co-vered with osseous tubercles, among which are studded, at inter- 
vals, a number of conical denticles or spines rather like limpets in 
appearance. 

This fish ranges between the Eed Sea, East Coast of Africa, 
seas of India and the Malay Archipelago. 

I recently overlieard a Malay in the Baffles Museum apply the 
name Deredap to this fish and ])erhaps a note on the word Dedap 
iiiid its derivatives may be of interest. 

Dedap — a tree (Erythrinm sp.) with scarlet flowers, the bark 
of which is studded with spines of the same limpet-like shape as 
tho-x‘ of the Pari dedap. 

Dedap — a shield or buckler. 

Redap — a small drum, (probably so called from the kind of 
skin used). 

Meredap — (Riau, Jolior) springing up plentifully, of prickly 
heat and other skin eruptions, the feature of which is a large num- 
ber of pustules. 

The word dedap as meaning a shield is obsolete both in collo- 
quial Malay and in literature and it is interesting to note that its 
place has k^en taken by the Indian word Perisa/i, 

EAGLE-RAYS. 

(MYLIOBATIDAE,) 

This family contains five genera and about 27 species. All 
five genera are represented in Malayan seas. 

These fish feed principally on Molluscs, the shells of which 
they grind with their large grinding-teeth. Some of them attain 
an enormous size, over 20 feet in width, a thickness of 3 to 4 feet 
and a weight, probably, of over a ton, 

They are variously known as Devil-fishes, Sea-devils, Bat- 
fishes, Eagle-rays, etc., and it is interesting to note that the terms 
Bat and Eagle are taken from the Malay, viz. Pari kelawar and 
Pari lang. 

The largest of this family are the Pari paus (Dicerobatis spp. 
and Ceratoptera spp.)- 

I have seen these fish leap out of the sea to a height of perhaps 
7 or 8 feet, time after time, coming down each time with a tre- 
mendous splash, and Malays have told me that the fish does this to 
shake off the remora which hang on to them in large numbers. 

In conclusion I may add, that all the Bays and Skates are eaten 
by natives of the East, while the ^Vings” or fins are highly esteemed 
by the Obinese- Pishes of this order would form a considerable 
proportion of tiie catches of a trawler and would provide a cheap 
and valuable food, for which there is a constant demand, either 
iresh or salted^ 
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PART II. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MALAYAN FISHES. 

Note : — The letters and abbreviations inserted in l)rackets after 
the Malay name of eacli fl-h, refer to authorities for both the Malay 
and seientific synonyms. 

Where no authoritv is given the writer accepts responsibility 
for the identity of those species. 

LIST OF ABBEEVIATIOLS. 

C. = Cantor. L). = Dennys. II. = Rowell. R. M. = Raffles 
Museum. Dun. = Duiicker. BIkr. = Bleeker. M. W. and de 
B. = Max Weber md de Beaufort. S. = Sauvage. Wilk. = Wil- 
kinson, C. and S. = Clifford and Swetteiiham. S. M. = Selangor 
Museum. Blgr. - Boulenger. 


Alu-alu. Sphyraena norae-lioll(mdm^^ 

,, obtustda. 

Barracudas. Fain. SriiVKAENiDAi:. 

Members of the genus Sphyraena are called Barra- 
cudas in America and elsewhere, and Pikes in Australia,. 

See also Kachang-kachang and Tenok, 

Ambu-atnbu (Wilk.). ’^‘^The name of a large deep-sea fish. 

When preserved this fish is known as Ikan kem- 
bal mas.'^ 

Probably Tongkol or Ikan ayer. 

Thynnm thunnina or the Bonito Thynnm pelamyti. 
Mackerel. Fam. Scombridae. 

See Kembal mas. 

Ampas tebu (R. M.). Pristipomot operculare, 

Grunters.'^ Fain. Pkistipomatidae. 

Ampit. Anak am pit (Walk.) : (Kedah) a fish; better known as, 
Ikan pelaga. This is probably the well known 
fighting fish Ikan bSiagat Betta pvgnm. 
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Fam. OSPHROMENIDAE. 

See also Pala and Belaga. 

Anding. See Belanak. Grey Mullets. Fam. Mugilidae. 

Anjang>anjang (Blkr. Andjong-andjong). 

Pen fa pus caninus. 

(E. M.) Scolopsis ghanam. 

Orunters. Fam. Pristipomatidae. 

Aruan (Dun.), dphun rphcla,: .jachua 

lucius. 

( Dun . C . 1) . ) . ,, striatus. 

The Mnrrel of Northern India. 

The Murrel.^’ Fam. Optitocephalidae. 

Aruan tasek (Dun. I). E.). Elacale nigra, 

Maokc'rel. Fam. Scombridae. 

Asah-asoh (K.). Lethrmus nehulosiis, 

Sea-Bream. Faan. Sparidae. 

Ayam (Blkr. Hajam). 3Io7iacantfius choerocephalus, 

„ ,, hajam, 

Balistes stellaivs. 

Leather-jackets. Fam. Balistidae. 

Ayer. Ayer-ayer (ClifL). ‘‘ The name of a sea-fish Thynnus 
thnnnina C. The Tunny or Tuna. 

The? name “ Ayer is used on the East coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and Tongkol elsewhere. 

Mackerel. Fam. Soombuidae. 

Babi. Ilolacanthvs spp. 

So called from the shape of the head and tiie presence of 
a spine considered to resemble a pi^'s tusk. 

Coral-Fishes. Fam. Chaetodontidae. 

Bagat* Caranx sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Bagok. Arius sp. Cat-fish. Fam. Siliiridae. 

Baji-baji |D. E.). Platycephalus tuherciilatns. 

„ macracanthus, 

„ (B. M.). „ punciatm. 

Flat-heads. Fam. Platycephalidae. 

Bakap (Unid.). Cat-fish family, Stlitridae. 

Bakok or Bangkok, q.v. 
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Balut (M. W. & de B. Ill 515). Macrotema caligans. 

An eel belonging to tlie order Synbranchoidea. 

Bambangan. Also Bambang and Mambang, Lutianvs sp. 
Snapper. Sub-fani. I.utianinae. 

Banang. Large of its kind : viz. Puput banang. Jolong-jolong 
banang. 

Bandan (D. E.). S pants liasia. 

Sea-Bream. Farn. Sparidae. 

Bandang (M. W. & de B. II 15). Chanos-ckanos. 

The >Salmon -Herring of Australia. 

The Milk-fish of India. 

Tlie Milk-fish. Fam. Chanidak. 

(M. W. & B. II ;1). Flops hmraiensis. 

The Bony-fish : A small relative of the Tarpon. 
Giant-herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Bangkok. Also Bakok on East Coast. 

,, (M. W. & de B. II 40). Engratdis setirosiris. 

„ ,, grayl 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidak. 

Barat-barat (Blkr.). Truicanlf^us strigilifer. 

„ hlochii, 

„ nieuhofi, 

M onacanthus chinerisis, 

„ penicilligerus. 

Leather- jackets. Fam. Triacanthidae. 

Barau-barau. Also Bebarau and Sebarau. 

II am pwla macro! epidoia. 

(Dun. Barbus hampal). 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

This fish gives good sport with live bait or spinner. 

Barau-barau laut (E. M.). Priacanihns hamrur. 

Sea Perch. Sub-fam. I^riacanthinae. 

Batu (E. M.) (D.E.). Proteracanthus sarissophorus, 

Sea-Bream. Pam. Sparidae. 

Baung. The following varieties are recognised: Baung akar, 
B. kunyet, B. gaiitang, B« pisang, B. puntotig. 

„ ( Dun. ) . Macrones nigriceps. 

„ (M. W. & de B. II 341). ,, nemurm. 

„ kuniitg (M. W. & de B. II 343). „ plamceps. 

Catfish. Fam. SiLiTRiDAE. 
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Bawal (Tamil Voval). The following varieties are distinguished. 
B, chermin (C.). Stromateus aious, 

B. itam (D.). ,, cinereus, 

B. puteh. „ 

B* tambak (C.). ,, niger, 

B. kedewas. ,, drier eus, 

Pomfret. Fam. Stkomateiuak. 

Bayan. Bayan-bayan. 

(Boy an K, M,). 

Chilinus fasdatus. 

„ chlor liras . 

Parrot-fish. Fan). Labridae. 

Beberas (M. W. do B. Ill lg6). Cydocheilichthys apogon. 
Carp. Fam. Cypimxidae. 

B6chok (Wilk. 93). Julis linuiris, 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 

Fseudoscarns spp. 

Pseiidodax moluccanus. 

Parrot-wrasses.’’ Fam. Scaridae. 

Begahak (J. S. A. S. YIII 120). Belodontichthys dinema. 
Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Bekil. Also Berkil, q.v. 

Belachak. Feriophthalmas koelreuteri. 

Goby. Fam. Gobhdae. 

Belaga. Or Berlaga. Ikan berlaga (literally) fighting fish. 
Betta pugnax. 

„ bellica. 

Three varieties of fighting fish are recognised, viz.;^ 

Anak karing, A. sempila, Karing gajah and they fight 
only with members of the same species. 

See also Bleeker’s Atlas Vol. IX, Betta picta, 
Osphromenas striatm. 

Pam. Osrhromenidae. 

BSlalang* Exocoetm oligolepis. 

„ neglectus, 

„ nigripinnis. 

„ specuUger. 

Plying-flsh. Fam. Soombresooidae. 
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BSlanak (Dun. D. K.). 

Mvgil ciinnesius. 

(Dun.). 

,, planiceps. 


„ speigleri. 


„ iraigiensis. 

B. jempui (C.). 

„ planiceps. 

B. rapang (R. M.)- 

„ hleekeri. 

B. anding. 

„ horneensis. 

B. tamok. 

„ waigiensis. 


Other Malay vanetieh are Belanak angin, B. Dakau, 
B kedera, B. puteh, Puntong damar or Puting damar, 
and Pelong. 

Orey Mullet. Fam. MrG}Lii)\E. 

Belau. See Selangat belau. 

BSlibas. vSee Gelibas. 

Belida (R. M.). Nofoptrr}i^ riotoplcriis. 

„ (Dun.). „ chiiala, 

Feather-haek^. Fam. Xotoptekidae. 

Belidang or Beledang. (F. & S. Diet. 259) a salt water fish 
shaped like an eel (unid). 

Belifi (E, M.). Mvra^na (Gifmnofhorax) vndiiJafa, 

Piwodono ph h ca n cri vorii 
Eels. Fam. OpificiiTnyiDAE. 

Beliak mata (M. W. & de B. II 08 Mata belo), 

Chipea (Alosa) Icamigvrta. 

Beliak mata jantan. Clupra (Harengtila) wolvccensis, 

Beliak mata kapak. Pcllona dussumieri. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Belodok (Dun.). Apocryptes lanceolatus, 

„ P eriophilialmus schlosseri, 

„ Oolius giuris, 

yy Boleophihalmiis boddaerti. 

Belodok kSrapu (Dun.). Gohivs sad/xnundio. 

„ lobang „ Gobius sp, aff, canims. 

Goby. Fam, Gobiidae. 

Belodok karang (D. li.). Platyglossm dtissumieri. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 
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Belontok (Dun.), Eleotris hutis. 

(Wilk.). Gobius viridipunctaius. 

Goby. Fani. Gobitdae. 

Belungkor. Savrida tumhih 

Cf. M. W. & de B. II 142 Belanka (Bintang). 

The Queensland Smelt. 

Fain. ScoPELiDAE. 

Belukang. Arin^ leioteiocephalus. 

(Dun. Arius Kocephalus). 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluuidae. 

See Pedukang. 

B e I u t , Mofi op i mis alb us . 

(M. W. & de B. Ill 414). An eel belonging to the 
order S yn jiKA xchoidea. 

Bengkalis. Also Mengkalis. 

Ikati bengkalis is another name for the Ikan teru- 

bok. 

Bengkongkong. Also Bekukong, Bekuku and Kuku. 

(Blkr. Bekukung VIII 108). Spams hasta. 
Sea-Bream . Fam. Spa ridae. 

Bentulu (M. W, & de B. Ill 209). Barhichihys Jacvis. 

Carp. Fam . C yiuhnid a e. 

Beras-beras. Kyphosus spp. 

Drummers. Fam. Kyphosidae. 

Berchat (S. bertchat). Ophiocephalus gachm, 

Murrel."’ Fam. Ophiocephalidae. 

See Aruan, 

Bgrkas. Caranx sp. 

Horse-mackerel, Fam. Carakgidae. 

BerkiL A dark red fish of the Ikan merah family, which fre- 
quents timber rather than reefs, i.e, near piles, 
piers, sunken barges, etc. 

Lutianus sp. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

Berok Also Yu gergaji. 

Pristis Bpp, 

Saw-fish. fam. PnistinAE. 
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Besikor. Also MSsikor, Diagramma spp, 

Grunters. Pam. PiusTjroMATiDAK. 

Betok (Dun.). Awhas sca*nde7is. 

The well known climhin^ perch of natural hi-story books. 
Pam. Osphkomenidae. 

Betulu. See BSntulu. 

Biang-biang also Membiang (M. W. & de B. II 29). Setipinna 
breviceps. 

Herring. Pam. Clupeidae. 

Biji durian (Dun.). OsphroTtumns malayanus. 

Pam. OSPHKOMENIDAE. 

Biji nangka (D. 11.). C pmeufi tragnla. 

lied Mullet. Pam. Mullidae. 

Bilis (M. W. & de B. II 16) . Stohpliorus commersonii, 

„ tri, 

(^*' White-bait '^) Herring. Pam. Cu'PjaDAE. 

Bonang. Platax teira. 

Coral-ilsh. Pam. Cir a etodoxtidae. 

Bongkar karang. Literally tlie reef lifter. A name applied to 
large members of the Bay family. 

Boyan. See Bayan. 

Bujok. Ophiocephalus sp. 

Murrel.’- Pam. Ophiocex’Halidae. 

Bulan or Bulan bulan (M. W. & dc B. II 6). Megalops cyprir 
noides, 

Giant-Herring. Pam. Elopsidae. 

Bulu ayam. Coilia dmsimiieri, 

„ qimdrifilis. 

(Anchovy) Herring. Pam. Clupeidae. 

Bulus bulus or BSbulus (D. II. Bolas-bolas). Sillago sihama 

„ maculata. 

The Whiting of Australia. Pam. Siliaginidak. 

Bunga ayer (C.). Stolephorus indicus. 

Engratilis Rvssellii. 

See Bilis, 

(^^ White-bait ^^) Herring. Pam. Clupeidae. 

Hote ; Bunga ayer, are probably the larvae or young 
of valuable food-fishes in the Leptocephalus stage. 
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Buntal. A name applied to a lar^e number of fishes belonging to 
the families Ostracio^^tidae (Box-fishes) ; Tetro- 
DONTiDAE (Globe-fishes) ; and Diodontidae (Sea- 
porcupines). 

Buntal batu (B. M.). Osiracion cuhicus. 

„ kotak or peti. ,, nasus. 

„ comutns. 

Buntal pisang. Teirodon lunaris. 

„ duri (Dun.). ,, reticularis. 

„ landak. Diodon novemmaculaiiis. 

„ (R.M-). ,, hystrir. 

Chabok. See Parang-parang, 

Chandong. Opisthopterus iartoor. 

Raconda russelliana. 

Herring. Fam. Cl(ji*eii)Ae. 

Chelek mata (D. R. Chileh mata). Fristiporna Tmculaturn, 

‘‘ Grunters/’ Fam. PRiSTiroMATiDAE. 

Chemperas also Temperas (11. M. Temperas). 

Cy clock eilich thys apogon. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Chencharu also Jaru-jaru (Dun.). Caranx rottleri. 
Horse-mackerel. Fam. Oakangidae. 

Chenchodak. See Todak. 

Cherechek (Cliff. 35*1 ). A fresh water fisli with bright scales and 
red fins. 

(Cf. M. W. & de B. Ill 62 Tjettjereh). 

Ra^hora argyro taenia. 

Carp. Fam. C^^prinidae. 

Chermin. Caranx gallm. 

The Silvery Moon fish of Australia. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidak. 

Chgrmin. See Bawal chermin. 

Daing bdlang. Caranx compresstis, 

„ speciosus. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Darok-darpk. (See C. & S, diet. 395). 

Carp. Jam* Ciprinidae. 
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Paufi (S. M.). Barbns oatesiL 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinioae. 

Daun (Dun.). Platax teira. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodontidak. 

Daun baharu (D. R.). Drepmie punctata. 

The Moon-fish of Queensland. 

,, „ Ephippus orbis. 

Coral-fisii. Fam. Cjiaktodontidae. 

Debam. TeiiihAs java. 

Blaok Trevally/" Fam. Teuthididae. 

Delah. Caesio lunaris. 

„ (R. M.). ,, ktirving. 

,, „ ,, pinjalu. 

Delah karang (D.). Caesio chrifsozona. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Dembudok. Caranx sp. 

Horse Mackerel, f^ain. (’arangidae. 

Dengkis. Teuthis nehulosa, 

„ (K. Dukas). Teuihu virgaia. 

Black Trevally.’' Fam. Teuthididae. 

Duri (Dun.). Macrones nermirus. 

„ (D. R.). Arius sag or. 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLiTiiiDAE. 

Engor-engor. Macrones nemurus. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

<3abus (Wilk. 557). Ophiocephalus sp. 

Murrel.^" Fam. Ophiocephalidae, 

Oaring (M. W. & de B. Ill 152). Labeobarbus tambra. 
Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Oedabang (D. R.). Psettus argeniens. 

The Silvery Bat-fish of Australia. 

Bat-fish. Fam. Scorpididae. 

OSlam (D.). Psammoperca vaigiensis, 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Serranidae. 
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•GSIatna (C,). Umhrina rusaellii. 

panjang (I).). OtoUlhvs argenteus. 

Scimna spp. 

The following varieties are distinguished: viz.: 

G. panjang. 

,, papan. 

China. 

sekang. 

„ rapang. 

,, batu. 

.. itam. 

„ perak. 

,, batu keling. 

,, lanjut. 

kuning dada. 
dahi tinggi. 

,, cherua. 
pisang. 

J(‘\v-fLsh. Fam. Sciaen'idae. 

<jelibas also Belibas & Libas ( U. M. Belibas). Teuthis oramin. 
“ Black Trevally."' Fam. Tbuthididae. 

<jemang. Flie synonym for large !kan sembHang. 

rhfosuM spp. 

Fat-tisli. Fam. Si LriMDVE. 

<iemang darat (Dun.}. phaiosoma, 

Fat-fish. Fam. Siliuudae. 

'Qemi also Qedemi and KSmi (C.). Echineis naucrates, 
Sueking-fish, Fam. EcHiNEtDiDAE. 

^Qerepoh. Like the Sagai but with thicker lips. 

Caranx sp. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

'Geretak lantei (K. M. Kertah lantei). Synagris japonicus. 

„ „ Scolopsis persomtus, 

,, (D. K.). Letlmnus iiebulosus, 

,, ,, Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

“Qepgajl. Yu gergaji. 

(Dun. C.). Pristis cuspidatn$» 

Saw-fish. Fam, Pristidae. 
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Qerut-gerut (Dun.). Mesoprion sp. 

Snapper. Fam. Lutianidae. 

„ (D. Blkr.). Prisiipoma hasta. 

„ „ (Blkr. Krot-krot) „ maculatum, 

„ „ Krot) ,, (juaraca. 

Grunters.^^ Fam. ruisTii*o:MATiDAi<:. 

Qombing (Cf. E. Rombin karang). Hemochvs maerolepidotm^ 
Coral-fisli. Fam. Chaetodontidae. 

„ Glyphidodon coeledinus. 

Coral-tish. Fam. Poaiaokntridak. 

Haruan. See Aruan. 

Hayam. See Ayam. 

Dascylhts sp. 

,, (E.M.). Po m accnirus alhofasviaius, 

„ (D. E. Ingu). A mpMprion epit ippiu ni . 

„ (E. M.). Amphiprion fremitus. 

Coral-fisli. Fam. Pomacextridae. 

„ (D. E. Ingu rombin). Holacanthvs sexstriatus. 

„ (D. E. Ingu rombin). Holacanthus mesoUucus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaei'odonttda h, 

Jahan. A rius thalassin vs. 

Cat-fii-h. Fam. Si luridai:. 

Jalu jalu (E. M ), Caranx hoops. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Caraxgidae. 

„ „ Caes'io pin jalu. 

Also known as Ikan merah china, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Jampong (E. M.). CMUnvs chlorurus. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 


Jangas == Bandang. 

Fam. Chanidae. 


Jarang gigi (C ). 

99 

99 


OtoUthvs maculaivs. 
,, argenieus- 
,, ruber. 
Collichihys biauriia. 


Jew-fish. Fam. Sciaekidae. 


Jaru-jaru, See Chencharu, 
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Jgboh. See Tam ban jeboh. 

Jebong (D. B.). Batumi es stellaim, 

lieather jackets/^ Fam. Balistidae. 

Jembedi. Engraulis sp. 

Herring. Pain. Cli peidae, 

Jempul. See Belanak. 

Jenehak. Lutmnus roseiis, 

(Blkr.). ,, johnii 

,, ,, sebae. 

„ fulvifiarntna, 

„ lioglosvs. 

„ ,, argentiwaculatiis. 

Note: — The generic names Ikan merah and Ikan jenehak are 

synonymous. The latter name being used in the north, 
(Penang and Kedah) and the former in the south, Singapore, 
etc. 

Snapper. Su))-fam. Lutianixak. 

JSngkua (unid.). 

(?'arp. Fam. ( 'vpiun idak. 

Jenjalu see Jalu jalu. 

Jerong, See Yu jerong. Shark. Fam. Carchariidae. 

Jolong jolong or Julong: also Jenjulong (Dun.). Hemirham* 

cunimns, 

( Dun. ) . // e nr irh a w p/t ns h njfon is. 

,, ., Urnhains. 

,, ,, pogonognaihm. 

,, „ fluviaMlis. 

,, „ (Blkr.). „ far. 

Joiong-jalong banang. Ilemirharnph'm far. 

Gar-fish. Fam. Scombrksoctdae. 

Juara (Walk. 235). An edible frcvsh-water fish. 

(Cf. M. W. & de B. II 258 Juaro). Pangasius poly- 
urmodon. 

Oat-fish. Pam. SiLURinAE. 

Kachang-kachang. A fish similar to, but smaller than, the Alu- 
alu, q.T. 

Barracudas/' Fam. Sphyraenipae. 
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Kachi* Diagramma^ spp. 

Grunters.'^ Fam. Pristipomatidae. 

Novacula spp. 

Parrot-fishes. Fam. Labridae, 

Kakap also Siakap. The ''Coek-iip'' of Europeans in India^ 
whence the name by which this fieh is known in 
Queensland was probably deriYed. 

(Blkr.). Lates calcarifer. 
iSea-Pereli. Fain. Serranibae. 

Kalat (K M ). Pfteu doscarus rivnlcdus. 

Parrot- Wrasses.^^ Fam. Scaridak. 

Kalui (Dun. D. E.). Osphromenus olfax. 

Habitat — China and the fresh waters of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

I^aturalised in -Mauritius, (hiyenne. Australia and in- 
troduced into some parts of India, viz., near Cal- 
cutta, Madras and the Neilgherries. Attains 20 
lbs. or more in weight and is excellent eating when 
kept in clean water. Known as Gurami in India. 

Kote: — Kalui probably derived from Kallawah. (Tamil) a 
perch. 

Fam. OsiurROMENiDAE. 

Kapas, Kapas-kapas, (Blkr.). Sfxirus hcisia. 

Sea Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

„ (Blkr.). Gcrres ahhreviaivs, 

,, filamentosns. 

^^ Silver-Bream.” Fam. Gerridae. 

Karang. Eeef or coral. 

Ikan karang. Fisb frequenting rocks and coral reefs. 
Kasi-kasi. Engraulis baelama^ 

Whitebait ^ ) Herring. Fam. Clupetdae. 
Kawan-kawan (E. M.). Dangila hurmanica^ 

„ cuvieri. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprikidae. 

Kebasi (Pahang) = Sefangat q.v. 

Kedemut. Caranx .sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 
iCSdera. See Belanak. 

Grey Mullet. Fam. Mugilidae. 
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Kedewas* See Bawal. 

Pomfret. Fam. Stromateidae. 

Kedondong. A lerge bulus-bulus. 

See Bulus-buius. 

Whiting. Fam. SiLLAeii kidae. 

Kekek gedabang (R. M.). Equula edeniula. 

^‘Silver-Bream.^’ Farn. Gekkidak. 

Kekek labu. Gazza minuta, 

“ Silver-Bream.” Fam. (tERRIdae. 

Kekek jawa. Mene maculaia. 

Kekek gedabang. Mene nmciilata. 

11 orse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Kelabau (Wilk. 524). A fresh water fish (Unid.). 

(Cf. M. W. & cle B. Ilf 129). Osteochilus kelabm. 
Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Kelah (R. M.). Barhns koJus. 

„ „ „ stracheyi. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Kelalawer (Blkr.). A rUennarius hispidns. 

Angler-fish. Fam. Antennariidae. 

Kelara (See Wilk. 524). Tlie young of the setnbilang. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Keli (Dun. D. E.). Cla/rias magur, 

„ (S.). „ teijsmannu 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLuianAE. 

KSmbal mas. Thynnus thumiina. 

See Tongkol. 

Maekertd. Fam. Scombridae. 

Note: — Kembal mas and Tombol mas derived from Tamil 

Kombola mach. 

Kembong (Dun.). Caran^xi calla, 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

(B M.). Scomber microlepidoius. 

Mackerel. Fam. Soombridae. 

Kim^jan. Also K&mennyan. 

Rhgnchobatm djeddensis, 

Beaked-Bays. Fam. Rhinobatidae, 
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Ketni. See QSmi. 

Kenderap. Bagarius sp. ? 

Gat-fish. Fain. Siluridae. 

Kepar. An edible fresh water fish, common in ponds and swamps. 
See Bleeker Vol. IX Folyacajiihns hasseltU. 

(Plate only: no description). 

Pam. OSPHROMEXIDAE. 

Kepau (Dun,). Calopin fasciata. 

Fresh-water Perch. Pam. Nandidae. 

KSpaii laut (E. M.). Gh/phidodon noiatm. 

Coral-fish. Pam. Pomacentridae. 

Kepayat. (See Wilk. 522). A large fish (unid,). 

Cf. M. W. & de B. Ill 109 Kapyah. 

M ys taco I eu cus ^margin aim. 

Carp. Pam. CypriniDxVe. 

Keping (K. M. Kepang). Glyphidodon notatus. 

Coral-fish. Pam. Pomacentimdae. 

Kepiyat (M. W. & de B. Ill 179 Kepiat). 

Puntius schwanefeldi. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprinidae. 

Kerai (Dim. Krai). Barbus gomosoma. 

„ (K.M. Kerch). ,, neilli. 

„ kunyet. sp. 

„ jelawat. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprinidae. 

Kgrapu (Dun.). Epmephelus tauvina. 

„ Cromilepiis altivdis. 

Flectroporna maaulatuni. 

y, (Day I 450, Dun, D. E. ). E pinephelus lanceolaius. 


(Blkr.E.). 

(Blkr.). 

karang (Blkr.). 
lumpur (Bllkr,), 
bloso (Blkr.). 
tutui (Blkr.). 
beheh (Blkr.). 


lilin (H.M.). 
sonoh. 


Sea-Perch. Pam, Seuranidae. 


„ fatsciains. 

M boelang. 

ndniatns. 

T, iHintherinm» 
j, corcUKcola. 

,y merra, 

„ fuscoguttatm. 

y, sexfasdatus. 

„ hoevemi, 

,, salmoides. 

CramiUptis aHivelis, 
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KSrStang. Epinephelm pantherinus, 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Sebranidae. 

Kering, Ikan kering. Lit. dried fiah. 

A 7 nphmle scutata, 

iSea-snipe. Fam. Amphisilidae. 

Kerisi (Blkr. Qurisi mejrah). Sijnagris iamiopterus, 
„ ,, japoroicns. 

„ ,. „ fohu 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Simridve. 


9 ) 

9* 


Kerisi aji-aji. Hymgris nematopvs. 

„ bali (R. M.). Scolopsis hilineatus, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. SriiaDAE. 

Kerong-kerong also Mengkerong. 

„ (D. H.). Thera pon puta, 

y, „ „ „ qnadriUneaius. 

,9 99 - „ fheraps, 

99 (Blkr.). „ jarbua. 

Snapper. Suh-fam. Lutianikae. 

„ „ (D. 11 .). Cenlrogerujs vaigienMs. 

Sea-perch. Fam. Skuhikiuae. 

Kerosok (E. M.). M onacarvih us ch ei roceph a! us. 

„ padi (K. M. Kerusu padi). Mon acanthus monoceros, 
‘‘Leather Jackets.'^ Fam. BALisTimi:. 

Kertakok (I). E.). Batrachus grurmicus. 

Frog-fishes. Fam. Batrachtd \e. 

Ketang also Kitang (Dnn. I). E.). Kphippus argus. 

(D. E.). Holacanthus annularis. 

Coral fish. Fam. Ciiaetodontidae. 


Ketang (Dun.). 
(C.)’ 


99 

99 


Teuihis virgaia, 

„ * stellata. 

99 java» 

concatena. 
dorsalis. 

“Black Trevally.” Fam. Teithididae. 

Kfitarap (B. M.). Psevdoscarus ghohban. 

“Parrot-wrasse.’* Fam. Scaeidae. 


99 

99 
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Ketewas. See Bawal. 

Kia-kia« See Yu kia-kia. 

Kubal. Polytiemus spp. 

A name applied to large fish of this family. 
Threadfins. Fam. Polynemidae. 

Kuda laut (Dun.). Hippocampus hystrix, 

Kuda-k uda aye r ( D . P . ) . Hippo cam p us g u t i u laius . 
Sea-Horses. Fam. S y non ath i da k. 

Kuku. See Bengkongkong. 

Kuning-kuning. Lutianus erythropterus. 

Snappers. Siib-fam. Lijtianinae. 


Kurau. 

1 

Polyne mus paradis(^ts. 


(C.). 

yy indie US. 


(E.). 

yy sexiarius. 

Kurau pipit 


sexiarius. 

Kurau janggut 

(Dun.). 

„ ietradaetylm 


Threadfins. Fam. I^)IA'KKM 1 DAE. 

Lais (M. W. & de B. II 204). Belodonlichthys dinema. 

„ Cryptopterus cryptopicrus. 

yy (Dun.). ,, micropus. 

Cat-fish, Fam. Suaieidae. 

Lalang (Dnn.) . Crossochilus ohlongus, 
yy ,y Rash ora danicomus. 

yy Chela spp. 

Carp. Fam, Cyprinidae. 

Lali (M. W. & de B. Ill 24 Langll). Boiia hymenophysa, 
IjoslcIu Fam. Cobitidae. 

Lambai. Teuthis sp. 

Black-Trevally.” Fain, Teuthididae. 

Lampam (M. W. & de B. Ill 178). Puntiiis schwanefeldi, 
(R. M.). Barbus jerdoni. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Lampila (S.) (Lampiie). Betta hellica. 

Fam, OSPHROMENIDAE. 

See B6laga» 
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Landok (Pahang). Spirits datnia. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidak. 

Langgai* Trichiurus savala, 

Barracouta.'^ Fam. Trichjuridae. 

Langi. A term applied to Tenggiri of the largest size. 

Laif (East coast). Polynemus sextarius. 

J e w-fi sh . Fam . 1 V>ly xemtoa j: . 

Lawang (C. & S. diet. 171). 

Cf. M. W. & de B, TI 259. Pangasius sp. 

„ „ 271. Bagarim sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siu ridae. 

Lawi ayam. See Buiu ayam. 

Layer, Layeran or Selayer (Dun. D. laiar). TliMiophorus gla^ 
dins. 

Sail-fisli. Fam. HiSTiot*iioRiDAK. 

Layur (T). B.) also Selayur. Prirhiurits savala. 

Barracoiita.'’ Fam. THioiiTruiDAE. 

Lebal (B. Lebis). M nlloides ffavolinea i ns. 

Upeneus I u tens. 

,, iragula. 

lled-Miillet. Fam. Mr llidak. 

Lebam. See Debam. 

Lele (Wilk. (129) Jav. (la Has puvctatns. 

(M. W. cl' de B. IT 189). melanoderma, 

„ „ 191). „ batrachus. 

Cat-fish. Fam. SiLi kidae, 

Lembat (M. W. ^ de B. II 190). (Alarms nieuhofi. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silpkidae. 

Lembu (Dun.). Ostracion cornutvs. 

Box-fishes. Fam . Ostk agio n t i dak. 

Triaccmihus sp. 

Leather-jackets/' Fam. Balistidae. 

Lepu (Dun.). Aniemt^trins hispidus. 

Angler-fish. Fam. Antkknariidae. 

„ (Dun. 1). B.), Syncmddinm horridum, 

„ (R.). Scorpaena poly prion, 

„ „ Pteroisi antennata, 

>, panjang (B. M,). Pelor didactylnm. 

Goblin-fishes. Fam* Scorpaenidae, 

Malay varieties are LSpii sSmaram. 

„ bSranyut. 
iandak. 
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Mata lalat (Hanitj^oh Jour. S. B. K. A. S. Dec., 1912). 
Uaplochilus panchax. 

Millions."’ Fam. Cyprinotontidae. 

Lidah also Lidah-lidah (Dim.). Cynoglossns lida. 

grandisqudmis. 
„ „ lingua. 

(Dun. C.). Flagusia hUimata, 

„ CynogloHSus elongatus, 

,, Psettodes erumei, 

,, baji (D. E.). Sifnapiura orientaliH. 

,, lumpur (D. E.). Synaptura comrnersomana, 

„ * „ (C.). Pynoglossns cantoris. 

Flat-fish. Fain. Pleuroxectidae. 

See also Sa-bSIah. 

Lisah (C .). Periophthalmus sclilosseri. 

(Mud-Skipper). Goby. Fam. (ioBiiDAE. 

Logu (D. R.). Choerops oligacanthus. 

Parrot-fishes.'" Fam. Labiudae. 

« (R. M .). Myriimstis mtirdjan, 

iSilver-Bream.*’ Fam. Berycidae. 

Loma (R. M.). Tliyrmichthys sandkhol. 

Carp. Fam. C'yprixidak. 

Luding. A term applied to .small Tenggiri. 

Lilli (C.). Harpodon nediereus. 

See Lumi. Fam. Scopelidae. 

Lumban (R.). Teuihis java. 

The Black Trevally of Australia. 

Black Trevally.” Pam. Teuthididae. 

Lumi. Harpodon nehereas. 

The '' Bombay-duck.” Fam. Scopelidae. 

Lundu (M. W. & de B. 11 345). Macrones gulio. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Malang (Dun. D. R.). Mnraenesom iaiabon. 

„ talahonoides. 

,, dnereUs, 

Conger eels. Fam. Mubaenidae. 

Mamong. Caranx sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Cabaxoxdae. 
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Mandi abu« Diagramma spp. 

Gnmters/^ Fani. PniSTiroHATiDAE. 

„ Novacula spp. 

Parrot-fishes/^ Fam. Labridae. 

Mata befiak (M. W. & de B. II 68 Mata belo). 

Cliipea (Alosa) hanagnrta. 

See Beliak mata. 

Herring. Fam. CuirEiDAE. 

Mayong. Arivs sp. 

Cat-fii'li. Fam. S i luridae. 

Mempinis. Engraulis sp]). 

(^MVhite-bait.”) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Mempurong. Also Porong or Purong. 

Lyvo th rissa croeodilus. 

(Sprat or Anchovy.) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Menangin. Elops hawaiensis. 

Giant Herring. Fam. .Elopsidae. 

Mengkai or Mingkai (Wilk. 651). A species o£ Eay. 
Mengkerong. See K eroiig-kerong , 

Merab (R. M.). Lidiamis rosetis. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 

Merab China. Cacsio pinjalu, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. SpAiunAK. 

Merawan, Lutionus sp. 

Snapper. Snb-fam. Lutiakixae. 

Mudin or Mudim. Savrijs myops, 

Mesikor. Diagramma spp. 

Grunters.’^ Fam. Pristipomatidab. 

,, Novacula &p. 

Parrot-fishes. Fam. Labridae. 

Merauji. Histiophorus sp. 

*SAid to be smaller than SSIayer. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoridae. 

Fam. SoopELiDAE, 

Nandnng (Kedah) » SSIangat. 

Hempg. ?am, Cloteidae. 
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Nyior-nyior (D. R. Nior-nior). Trachynotus ovatus. 

The Dart of Australia. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Cakangidae. 

Nyua»nyua (Dun.). Barilius guiiaius. 

Luciosoma setigerum. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprinidae. 

Otek (Blkr.). utile. 

Cat-fish. Fain. Siluuidae. 

Pachal. See Parang-parang. 

Paku. See Rennyau. 

Pala (Dun.). Beita pvgnax, 

Fam. OSPIIROMENIDAE. 

See B^laga, 

Parang-parang (M. W. & de B. II 18). Chirocentrus dorab. 

The tenns used to des<Tibe different sizes of this fish 
are: 

Pachal, largest. 

Tegap, large. 

Chabok, medium. 

Sudip, small. 

Chabok setu or s6tul is the term ajiplied to this fish 
when caught, (u.mally in seine nets) in shallow 
water: amongst the marine plant (setui). 

The Dorab. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Pari kebas (C.). Narcine iimleL 
„ „ Asirape dipterygia, 

„ linchin ,, Teniera hardwichii, 

„ bunga (C. banga). Astrape dipterygia. 

Electric-Rays. Fam. Torpedinidae. 

Pari dedap (Dun.). Urogymms asperrimus. 

.y beting „ Trygon uarnak. 
y, bendera „ sephen, 

f> daun „ „ 

,, lalat. Trygon walga, 

rgnnyau „ huhlii. 

Sting-Rays. Fam. Trygonidae. 
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Pari kSlawar (C.). Myliohaiis vespertilio, 

?? nieuhof.. 

„ lang (C. D.). Aetohatis narinari, 
y, daun (C.). Rhmoptera adspersa. 

„ patis (D.), Dicerobatis eregoodoo. 
yy y, (Duii). Cefutopfera ehrenhergii, 

» kola „ 

Eiagk-Ilays. Fain. Myliobatidae. 

Pasir (Dun.). Acanihopsi^ choerorhynchus. 

Loaches. Fam. Cobitidae. 

„ (E. M.). Laheo boggut. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Pasir-pasir also Mempasir (Blkr.). Scolopsis personatus. 


» 


yy 

cancellatus. 

y> 


yy 

ciliatus. 

yy 


yy 

bilineatns. 

yy 


yy 

vosmaeri. 

yy 


yy 

bimaculatus. 

yy 


yy 

monogramma. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. SrAiiiDAE. 




Patin (M W. & de B. II 257). Fangasim pangasius. 
Cat-fish. Fam. Siiaiuidae. 

Patong (S. petong). Caiopra fiiHciata, 

Fresh-wak‘r Perch. Fam. Nandjdae. 

Pechah periok (C.). Lobotes surinamensis. 

The Dusky Perch. Fam. Lobotidae. 

Pedukang (M. W. & de B, II 327). Anak dukang, 

Hemipimelodus borneemi^. 

Cat-fish. Fain, SiLnnDAE. 

See Beiukang. 

Pelaga. Also Ampit-ampit, Paia and Belaga. 

Betta pugnax. 

„ iellica. 

Fam. OSPHKOMENIDAE. 

Pelaling. Siamese, pla = fish. 

Horse mackerel. Fam. Caranoidae. 

Pdlata (Meek, Siamese Pla-thu). Scomber microlepidotus. 
Madierel, Fam. Soombridab. 

Varieties are Pilata Bali and P£lata tninyak. 
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Fetek-petek (Dun.). Ambassis ranga, 

„ commer.^onii, 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Sekiu^^idak. Sub-fam. Ambassinak, 

PHU Ikan peti. A name applied to the Box fishes. 

See Buntal. Fam. Osteaciontidae. 

Petong (S.). Catopra fasciaia. 

Fresh-water Perch. Fam. Nandidae. 

Pias. Dorosoma chactmda. 

Herring. Fam. Clupetdak. 

Pi jat-pi jat. S colopsis torquatus. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Pinang-pinang (D. E.). Chaeiodon octofasdatus, 

(E. M.). „ vagahundus. 

Coral fish. Fam. Ohaexoik)NTidae. 

Sparus datnia, 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Spaimdae. 

Pipit (D. E.), Chehno roslrafus. 

Coral fish. Fam. ( haetodontidae. 

Ponggok. A fish inhabiting reef's. Unidentified. 

Porong. See mempurong. 

Puchuk (0.). Tridhinrus sanmla, 
yf kanmela, 

Barracouta.^"’ Fam. Trichiuridae. 

Puchok pisang (Unid.). Carjn Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Pukul gendang (E. M.). Percis pulchella. 

Star-gazer. Fam. Leptoscopidae. 

Puntong damar. See Belanak, 

Puput. Also Puput Malacca. 

(M. W. & de B, II 90). Pellotui (iftiblyuvopterus, 

„ elongata. 

(M. W. & de B, II 93) „ dussumieri, 

Baconda russelliana. 

Herring. Fam. Cltjpeidae. 

Puput (E.). Hemirhamphus Umbatus, 

Puput banang ,, far. 

Qar-(fish. Fam. SoombresocipaE/ 
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Puteh (Dun. as Barbus marulatus), Puntius binotatus, 

,, ( „ ,, „ apogon), Cyclochcilichthys apogon, 

„ ( „ ). Rasbora vulgaris, 

„ ( „ as Barbus ohiusirosiris) . Mystacoleucus marginatns, 

€arp. Fam. €yprinh)ae. 

Puyu. Also Puyu-puyu and Pepuyu. 

„ (S. Dun). Anaias scandens. 

The Climbing Perch. Fam. Osphromenidae. 

Rapang. Also Repang. 

See Belanak rapang and Qelama rapang. 

Rennyau. Atherinaforskali. 

y, temniincki, 

Sand-Smete. Fam. Ath erinidae. 

Riu-riu. (Dun.). Lais hexane ma. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Rong (Dun.). Dangtla cuvieri. 

beras (C. & S. diet. ^71). Idem ? 

,, (P. M.}. Labeo caeruleus* 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Rumbong-rumbong (It. M.). Lutianus madras. 

Snapper. Suh-fam. Lutianinak. 

Rumi-rumi (D. E.). Echineis nancrates, 

Sueking-fisli. Fam. Echineididae. 

Sa-belah (Dun.). Symptura achira, 

( C. ) . Psettodes erurnei, 

„ Pseudorhombus russellii. 

Flat-fish. Pam. Plburonectidae. 

See Lidah. 

Sagai (B.). Caram gallus, 

„ (D. li,). armatus, 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Sai (Wilk. 367). A kind of Bay. 

Sebamu also Baraa-barau (Dun.). Hampala maoroUpidoia 
{Barbus hampal.) 

heomUchus. 

Carp. Fam. CypBiNiBAE. 

S£blkjdi. A0gm ajp. 

■Stlb-faBl. CHlLObiyTKRINAE. 
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S&bekah karang^ Mynpristis murdjan, 

Naimygai. Fam. Beiiycidae. 

SSdakang (R. M,). Gerres altispinnis, 

^^Silver-Bream. Fam. Gerridae. 

Sekiki. See Kekek. 

Selampai (0.). Collichthys himiriia, 

Jew-iisli. Fam . Sciakn i dae. 

Selangat (M. W. & de B. IT 26 selangkat). 

Dorosoma chaound^b, 

„ beiau „ nmm, 

» tuli „ fip. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Selangin (C.). Polymnnis tetradacti/lus. 

„ „ „ sexiarius. 

Thread-fins. Fam. Polynemtdae. 

Selar (Dun), Camnx hurra. 

,, „ Trachymtus hailloni. 

,, batang (R,). Caranx djeddnba. 

,, abu-abu (R. M.). ire, 

,, kuning ,, „ gymtiostethoides. 

„ letup-letup. „ ohlongvs, 

„ „ „ compressvs. 

The Malays of Singapore dilferentiate between three 
nizes of Selar batang, viz., 

Small, Selar renchih. 

Medium, „ keledek. 

Large, „ batang. 

Other varieties, Selar bulat and Selar lepir. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

SSIayer, Ilistiophorus gladius. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoridae. 

S e lay u r. Trichiurus sa vala. 

Barraeoiita.'^ Fam. Trichiuridab. 

Sel^mah. Lactarius delicatulvs. 

Fam. Lactaeiidae. 

SSitap (D. R. Saliup). Chorinemus lysan, 

,y ,y yy saficti-petri. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Carangjdae. 
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Selichin. .4 fmnipses meruleopunciaim. 

l^arrot-fish. Fam* liABRiDAE. 

Seligi (I?.). -4 mmnthus harbat m, 

Ijeather-jacket8, Fam. Balistidae. 

Selikor* 1'he synonym in Singapore for a lar^e Chencharu. 
Caranx rottlerL 

Selimang (M. W. & de B, JII 2'M)). E jniheorhipxclius kallopterus, 
Carp. Fani. Cyp in xidae. 

Sefinching. FerUapus fipp. 

“ Gninters.’^ Fam. PuisTiroMATimE. 

Seluang (8.). Rashora argyrotamia. 

„ (T)nii.). „ inlineata. 

,, (B.). BarilwH gutfafus\ 

iSmall varietioB an^ knmvii as Seluwang beras C. & S. 
diet. 271 . 

Carp. Fam. Oyph ixinAK. 

Seludu (Blkr. as .1 rn/,s wiwnlai hh) , Fseudarius arkis, 

(C. Surdudu). A rim macronotacaiitkus. 

Cat-tisb. Fam. SilI'Kidae. 

Semangka (lb). .Ipo.^on frcnatvs. 

8ea-P(^rch, Sub-fam. Ciiilodiptekinae. 

See Sebekah. 

S emaram. Cen f rogeiiys waigiemu. 

Sea-P(‘r(*h. Fam. Skhuanidae. 

„ (R. M, ). Centropogon indunis. 

„ karang (R. M.). Bymnmi verrucom, 

'' Goblindish."^ Fam. 8 cohp.\knidae. 

Sembak. See Tongkol. 

Sembilang (1). B.). Plotosm cankis, 

y, (€. Blkr.). Paraplotosus albilabrvi. 

„ karang .(M. W. & de B. II 230) . Flotosus anguillaris. 
Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Sempila. Also Sempilai (Wilk.) and Lamplle (S.). 
iSec Belaga* 

Fighting-fish. Fam. Osphromexidae. 

5enangln (C.), Polynemus tetradaetylm* 

„ ‘ ,, s^xtarius. 

Thread-fins. Fam. Polykemidab. 
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Sendarat. Luiianus argeniimaculatus. 

Snapper. S ub-f am. Luti akin ae . 

Senderong (1). senderang sendok). Pleciropoma maculatum^ 

Epinephelus sexfasciatm^ 
Sea-Perch. Fam. Skrkanidak. 

Sengarittg. See Wilk. 384. Also Karing. 

Cf. M. \V. & de B. Ill ir)2. Sengkaring. 

La heoharb us tamhra. 

Carp. Fain, Cypiiixjdae. 

Senohong. A lar^^e Senangin. 

Senyor. Pseitus falciformes^ 

Bat-fisl). Fam. Scorimdidae. 

Sepat. (Dun). Osphrotncnus trichoplerus. 

Fa m . () 8? 1 r ro m k n i j ) a k. 

Sepat karang (K. M. ). Lohofcs surinamensis. 

The Dusky Perch. Fam, liOBOTiDAK. 

Sepat karang. Pemp/he^is s])p. 

^‘BulFs Eyes.'’ Fam. Pkaipheridae. 

Serandong (See Wilk. 381 ). A fresh water fisli. (IJnideTitified). 
is sonieth'in^^ like the Selangat.” 

Serasah. Literally ruhhisli, manure. 

Ikan serasah. Small and immature fish used as- 
manure, 

Seriding (Dun.). Eqmila edeniula. 

‘^Silver-Bream.” Fam. Gekiudae. 

Setoka. A small Pay. 

Setonggang. Monocentris japonicus. 

Knight-tishes. Fam. Mokocentridae. 

Setu or Setul. A marine plant with edible fruit. Enhalus aco^ 
roide ?. 

See Parang-parang s6tu and Tamban setu* 

Sia-sia (E. M.). Diploprion bifascmtum, 

Ambassis gynocephalus. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Seerakidae. 

Siakap (C.), Laies calcarifer, 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Seerakidae. 

Sirat-sirat. A marine eel (unid.). 
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Songsong arus* Caranx ep. 

Horse-mackerel, Fam. Cahangidae. 

Sudip* Anak sudip. The young of the Ikan parang. 

Sumpit. Sumpit-sumpit. 

(Dun. C. D. 11,), Toxotes chatareus, 

(Blkr.). „ jaculator. 

Blow-pipe fish. Fam. Toxotidae. 

„ Chelnio rostratus. 

Chaetodon vagabundus. 

Coral-fish . Fam. Chaetodontibae. 

Susur batang (Dun. Sulir batang, as Rashom daniconius,) 
Rash ora ein tko ren i. 

Carp. Fam. Cypkinidae. 

Talang (Dun.). C h ori,n e in m hjsan^ 

mncti-petri, 

„ moadeita. 

Large speeirneiis of Chorinemus are usually called 

Talang and small ones Seliap. 

H orse-ni ackeixd . Fam. ( 'aka xo j da e. 

Tali (S.) ? AcarUhop^is choerorhynclius. 

Loach. Fam. Cobitidae. 

Tambak, See Bawal tambak. 


Tamban (M. \V, A de B. 11 5'8' tern bang), Clupeoides lile, 

,y (M. A\ . & de B. II 76). Clupea (JI arengiila) fimbriafxi, 
„ betui (C. batal). Clupea perforata. 

„ bulat (i'.). Dussumieria acuta. 

„ nlpis (C.). Clupea perforata. 

„ siantan. Clupea (Harengula) fimbriaia. 

,, ,, (Amhlygaster) leiogcuster. 

„ chinchang rebong. Clupeoides lile. 

,, j£bott» Dmsumieria acida. 

„ hmseltii. 


Tamban. Anak ta^nban jdboh. Sfiratelloides delicatulus. 

„ gracilis. 

Also Tamban sMu (unid.) & Tamban bSluru (tmid.) 
(^^Sardines Herring. Fam. Clufeidae. 

Tamb^ra Also Tembera or T^bSra 

(M, W. & de B. Ill 152). Laheobarbm tmnhra. 
Carp. Fam. CYPftimDAJi. 
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Tampok-tampok (Wilk. 18?) . Gerres ollongus, 

"‘ Silver-Broron.’' Fam. Gerridak. 

Tanda-tanda (Wilk. 193). Lvtimius sillaoo. 

„ hohar. 

Snapper. -Su'b-fam. Ia^tianixae. 

Tapa ako Tapah (l)uii.). Gallirhrons pah da. 

Of. M. W. cle B. II 202. Wallago spp. 

Cat-fish. Fani. S i l(;imj>ae. 

Tebal bibir (li. M . ) . D la g ra m m a ern ct a m . 

„ „ „ „ puncfatum. 

,, „ (D. K.). „ crasHipin um. 

,, ,, (K.). ,, pictum. 

Gruntens."’ Fam. IhiiSTiPOMATiDAE. 

Teba! pipi = Qerut-gerut q.v. 

Tekok (onom.). TTalieataea stellata. 

Croakers. Fam. Malth i dak. 

Telan. Sec Tilan. 

Telan rumput (H. M.). Kypkosas {Pim(depina$) dnercuscens. 
Dnunmer.'' Fam. Kyduosidak. 

TetnbakuK Feriopihalmu.s schlosseri. 

(Mud-skipper) Gob}^ Fam. Gohiidae, 

Tembelian. BarJnis sp. 

Carp. Fam. (‘yprinidae. 

Tembereh (C. Tembari). Sciaena diacanfhvs. 

(Wilk. 181). OtoUihvs pnmctaius. 

Jew-fish. Fam. Soiaenidae. 

Temengalan (B. M.). Barhvs hnrmmicus. 

(Blkr. Teban-galang) . Ambh/rhynchichthys intn- 

catus. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinjdae. 

Tetnenggong (Blkr.). Priacanthns fayenm. 

Sea-perch. Fam. SERRAxiDAE. 

T^mSfiong = Kembang. q.v. 

Tgmoleh (B Tamaleh, as Barhm apogon.) Cgclocheilichthyif 
c^pogon. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Temperas (B, M. as Barbas apogon,) OycloclmUchihys apogon* 
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TSmpuwa (Wilk. 188 as BarhtiH apogon.) Cyclocheilichthys 
apogon. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Tfenggiri (l)uJi.). Cybium kuhlii. 

„ (C.). „ commersoniL 

5, „ „ Kneolaturn. 

„ batang (I).). „ commersonii. 

„ musang 

„ papan (C.). „ guttatum. 

The descriptive terms Tenggiri iuding, T, tohok, T. 
padi, T. tundan and Langi are used with reference to the 
si^e of these fish. 

Mackerel. Fam . Scomrridae. 

The Tenggiri is the weH-known sporting fish, the 
Spanisli Mackerel of the Philippines and Australia. 

Tengkerong. See Kerong-kerong. 

Tenok. Sphyraena novae-hollanduie. 

„ ohiusata. 

„ jello. 

Small Kachang’kachang, larger Alu-alu, largest size 
Tenok, 

Barracudas.'’ Fam. vSph yraenidak. 


T erbul. OsteocMlus ha^sselti, 

Cf. S, “Teboye” Duncker p. 205. 
Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 


Teri (M. W. & de B, II 46). 

yy yy 

yy yy 


Stoleph on(s com mersonii. 


yy 

yy 


indictis, 

tri. 


(“Whitebait'') Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 


TSripang (R. M.). Saurm indicm, 

Fam. ScoPELiDAE. 

Terubok (M. W. & de B. II 66). Clupea (Alosa) macrura, 
„ padi „ „ » toll 

„ korin „ „ » sp- 

Herring. Fam. CncPEiDAE. 

Tilan. Also telan (Dun.). Mastacembulus unicolor. 

„ „ „ maculatus. 

(Dun. D.). „ armaius. 

Spiny-Eel«. Fam, MAeTACEMHEUDAB. 
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Tilan pasir (D. E.). Trypauchen vagina. 

Goby. Fam. Gobiidae. 

Tiinah-timah. See also Selayur and Langgai. 

(Dun.). THchinriis savala, 

„ haumela. 

'' Barraeoiita.'' Fani. Tkichiuuidae. 

Timun-timun also Mentimun (E. M.). Lutianus lineoUtus. 

,, decussaim. 


Snapj)er. Sub-Lim. Lutianinae. 

Tiraiti. Engraulis sp. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Todak, also Chenchodak (Dun.). Belone camila, 

„ (Dun. C. E.). „ strongylurus. 

„ ( Dun. D.). ,, choram, 

„ (C,). ,, anmilata, 

„ pendek (Penang) ( HI kr.). Jfeniirluitnphus georgU. 

» ,, (Malacca) „ „ far. 

Gar-fish . Fam. Scombkesocida e. 

Toka*toka also Setoka. A small Kay. 

Tokak (Blkr. Toka). Cossypk ns diana . 

„ Chaerops omnopierus. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 

.Toman (E.). Ophiocephalus siriatm, 

Murrel,^’ Fam. Ophiocephalidae. 

Tombol mas (E. M.), Thynnns ihunmna. 

The Tunny. See Kembal mas. 

'Mackerel. Fam. Scombri dae. 

Tombong damar (Wilk. 181 ). A fish (unid.) 

See Puntong damar. 

Tongkol. Thymms thunnina. 

Small sized fish are called Choreng, medium sized 
specimens S6mbak, large ones Tongkol and exceptionally 
large ones Kembal mas or Tombol mas. 

The Tunny or Tuna. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scjombridae. 

Tudong perlok also Tudong t^mpayan. 

(Blkr. Tudjong-prio). Platm hatavianuB. 

„ veBpertilio, 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetotontidae. 
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Tuli. Literally deaf. See Selangat tuli. 

Tumbok banir. Histiophoms sp. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoridae. 

Tutnbok tebing (Dun. Tumbok ka tubing). Neg. 
. Ludocephalvs pulcher. 

Fain. OspiiROMENinAE. 

Tunjang langit. Triacanthm oxycephalus, 

Ijeather- jackets.’^ Fam. Balistidae. 

Ubi (C.). 8illago sHiama. 

“ Whiting.^^ Fain. Sillaoinidae. 

Udip. Petit ikan parang (Favre). See Sudip. 

Umbut-umbut (S. Mombu). Dangila lineaia. 

„ (M. W. & de B. Ill 116 Umbu-umbu). 

B ary no t ns m icrolepis. 

Par}). Fam. C ypri n id ae. 

Undok-undok. Hippocampus sp. 

The Sea-Horse. 

Fam. Syngnathidae. 

Ungar (Wdlk. 57) . Luiianus argentlmaculatus, 

,, johnii. 

Snapper. Suh-fam. Lutianinae, 

Unsat or usat. Plotosus sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam, Silukidae. 

Yu (R. M.). CarcJiarias dussu mieri, 

„ tenggiri. Oaleocerdo rayneri. 

Sharks. Fam. Carohariidae. 

Yu b^ngkong (D.). Sphyrna {Zygaena) malleus. 

„ (D.). „ „ Uochii. 

Hianimer-head Sharks. Fain. Sphyknidae. 

Yu pendek (D.). 8q/llivm marmoratum. 

„ chechak (D. Chikak). Stegostoma tigrirmm. 

„ tokek (C. Tokay). „ » 

„ tokek (C. Tokay). Chiloscyllivm indicum. 

„ bSIangkas (D.). „ „ 

Dog-^es. Fam. ScYLii».\F., 

„ parang (Bun.). Pristis cuspidatm. 

gergaji „ „ „ 

„ todak (D.). „ „ 

Saw-fishes. Fam. Pbistidae, 

„ kia-kia (D.). Rhynchobatus djeddensis. 

„ (!)•)• Rhinobttimthemni. 


Semb. 


D. cuvieri. 



Families of Malayan Fishes. 

PART ill. 

ELOPSIDAE (GIANT-HERRINGS). 

Eiops hawaiensis Eegan. 

Ba ndan g, Me nan gin , 

Megalops cyprinoides Brouss. 

Bulan-bulan. 

NOTOPTERIDAE (FEA TIIER-BACKS) . 

Notopterus notopterus Pall. 

Belida. 

chitala H. B. 


CHANIDAE {THE 


Chanos chanos Forsk. 

Ban dang , J an gas. 

CLUPEIDAE (HEERfM 

IS, SHADS, ETC,). 

Chirocentrus dorab Forsk. 

Pc^rang - parang . 

Spratelloides delicatuius Bemi. 

Afuik iamban j6boh. 

,, gracilis Sehleg. 


Dussumieria acuta (*. V. 

T anil) an bulaf, T. j^boh. 

hasseltii Blkr, 

Tamhan j^boh. 

Dorosotna nasus Bi. 

Selangat bHau, Nandong, 
Kf^bofii, 

,, chacunda 11. B. 

Selangat, K^hasi, Nandong, 
Bias. 

Setipinna breviceps (■ant. 

Biang-biang . 

taty C. \\ 

99 

Lycothrissa crocodilus Blkr. 

M em purong. 

Engraulis baelama Forek. 

Kasi-ka^si. 

„ grayi Blkr. 

Bangkok, 

mystax Bl. Seim. 

Built ay am. 

„ setirostris Brouss. 

Bangkok, 

,, spp. 

Tirarn^ M^nifnnis, Jimb^dL 

Stolephorus commersonil Lae. 

Bilis, TSri^ 

„ indlcus V. H. 

Btinga ayer, T^ri, 

,, tri Blkr. 

Teriy Bilis, 

Coiiia dussuinieri C. V. 

Bulu ay am. 

quadrimis Giintli. 

99 99 

Clupeoides file C. T. 

Tamban, T, ohmehmg dt 
bong^ 
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Clupea (Amblygaster) ciupeoides 

Blkr. 

„ (Amblygaster) feiogaster C. Y. 

Clupea (Alosa) toll C. Y. 

,, „ macrura Blkr. 

„ „ kanagurta Blkr. 

,, ,, spp. 

(Harengula) fimbrlataO. Y. 
„ ,, moluccensis Blkr. 

,, „ perforata Cunt. 

Pellona amblyuropterus Blkr. 

,, elongata Benn. 

„ dussuinieri C. Y. 


Opisthopterus tartoor C. Y. 
Raconda russel liana Gray. 


Tarn han, 

'Tarn ban siantan. 

Teruhok padL 
Tervhok, Ikan b^ngkalis, 
Beliak rnata. 

Teruhok korin. 

Tamhan, 1\ siantan, 

Bdliak niaia jandan, 

Tamhan beiul, T. nipis, 
Puput, P. Melaka. 

„ „ Beliak mata^ 

kapak, 

Chandong. 

Puput, Chandong . 


SCOPELIDAE (QUEENSLAND-^SMELT, ETC.). 


Saurida tumbil Bl. 

Sauriis myops Bl. S’chii. 

„ indicus Day. 
Harpodon nehereus H. B. 


BHungkor. 

Mudin or Mudini. 
Teripang. 

Lmni, Litli. 


CYPRINODONTIDAE C MILLIONS ). 
Haplochllus panchax. Mata lalai. 


SILURIDAE (CAT-FISH). 


Clarias melanoderma Blkr. 

„ nieuhofi C. Y. 

batrachus L. 

,, teysmanni Blkr. 
Silurichthys phaiosoma Blkr. 
Wallago sp. 

Belodontichthys dinema Blkr. 
Callichrous pabda H. B. 


Lele. 

Lembat. 

Lele, Keli.C). 
Keli, 

Gemang darrat. 
Tapa, Tapah. 
La'is, Begahak. 
TafrUy Tapah, 


Crytopterus cryptopterus Blkr. 

„ micropus Blkr. 
Paraplotosus albilabris C. Y. 
Plotosus 

„ canius H. B. 
anguitiarls BL 


lAiis. 

Simbilang. 

Vnsat or Vsat, 

Sembilang, Kelara, Oemang^ 
SUmbilang karang. 


I. Duncfcer and Rowdl give C. tnagur M- B. for Kdi, which is now 
regarded Max Weber and de Beaufort as a synonym of C. Mroehux. 
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Lais hexanema Blkr. 

Riu-riu, f 

Pangasius spp. 

Lawang. 

,, paagasius H. B. 

Paiin, 

,, polyuranodon Blkr. 

Juara. 

Arius thalassinus Biipp. 

Jahan. 

sagor H. B. 

Duri. 

leiotetacephalus Blkr. 

P^dukang, Beluhang, 

macronotacanthus Blkr. 

S^ludii. ‘ 

utik Blkr. 

Otek^ 

maculatus Thiinb. 

SMiidu, 

mh 

Mayong, Bcujok, 

Hemipimelodus borneensis Blkr. 

P^dukang. 

Afacrones nigriceps C. V. 

Batmg, 

nemurus C. V, 

Dari, Baung, Engor-engor. 

pianiceps C. V. 

Baung kilning. 

gulio H. B. 

Lund a ^ 

„ bleekeri. 

Engor-engor, 

Bagarius sp. ? 

Kenderap. 

COBITIDAE AND CYPRINIDAE (LOACHES AND CARDS). 

COBITIDAE (LOACHES). 

Acanthopsis choirorhynchus Blkr. 

Pasir. 

Botia hymenophysa. 

Lali. 

CYPRINIDAE (CARPS). 

Chela oxygaster C. 

Lalang, 

sp. 


Rasbara argyrotaenia Blkr. 

S el aang, Ch ^.rechek. 

,, trilineata Steind. 

SHitmig. 

lateristriata var. suma- 
trana Blkr. 

Puteh, 

,, einthoveni Blkr. 

Busur batang, Ijolang, 

,, vulgaris Duncker. 

Put eh. 

Luciosoma setigerum C. V". 

Nyua-nyua, 

Amblyrhynchichthys truncatus 

Blkr. 

T^nihigalan, 

Mystacoleucus marginatus C. Y, 

Klpayat, Puieh, 

Dangila cuvieri C. V, 

Umbut’-umbui, Bong^ Kor 

,, burmanica Day. 

wan-kawan, 

Kawau’dcdwm, 

,, lincata Saiw. 

UmhuUumhui. 

Barynotus microtepis Blkr. 

' 79 . ^ 

Thynnichlbys sandkhol Sykes. 

Lotm. ^ ^ 
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Osteochiilts keiabau Popta. 

hasaeiti V. 

Hampala macrolepidota C. Y. 
Labeobarbus tambra C. V. 

Cyclocheilichthys apogan C. Y. 


Puntius schwanefeldi Blkr, 

„ binotatus C. Y. 

Barbichthys laevis C. Y. 

Labeo caeruleus Day, 

„ boggut Sykes. 

Epalzeorhynchus kailopterus 

Blkr. 

Crossochilus oblongus C. Y. 

Barbus burtnanicus Day. 

„ jerdoni. 

„ hexastichus McTjelL 
„ neilli Day. 

„ kolus Blkr. 

„ stracheyi Day. 

„ oatesii Bl^^r. 

Barilius guttatus Day. 

(Unidentified). 


KPlahau. 

TM)ul 

^ehamv. 

Tamhera also 'T^in bera^ 
Garing, Sengaring, 

Beherm, Temp^raSy Chem- 
perasy Puteh, Tanpm, 
T^moleh. 

La/mjMim, Kepiat. 

Puieh, Kerai, 

H(lntulu. 

Hong. 

Pasir. 


S('''liniang. 

Ijalang. 

Thmngdlan. 

iMmpain. 

Beharan, 

K^rai. 

Kelah. 

Dawn. 

SMuang, Nyua-nyua. 
Daroh-darok, Puchok pisang. 
K^rai jHawat, K. kunyet. 


ANQUILLIDAE, CONQRIDAE, OPHICHTHYIDAE, ETC. 

(EELS, CONQER^EELS, ETC.). 

Muraenesox cinereus Forsk. Mahng. 

„ talabon Cant. „ 

,y talabonoides Blkr. 

Pisoodonophis cancrivorus Eich. B^lin. 

Muraena (gymnotborax) undu« 
lata Lae. 

(Unidentified)* Lcdci s^mbilang, SiraDsitaL 

Belidang. 

SYMBRANCHIDAE (SWAMP^EELS). 
Mnnoplerits nfbm BHut 

Macrntemn iali|faii$ Cant. * Balnt 
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SYNGNATHIDAE, AMPHISILIDAE (SEA^H0RSE8 
AND SKELET0N-FWiE8). 

Hippocampus guttulatus Ctiv. Kudorl'uda, 

„ hystrix K. P. Kuda laid, 

Amphisiie scutata 1 a Khhg, 

SCOMBRESOCIDAE {GAR~riKE8, (iARd<18UE8 AND 
FLYTNG^FmiES). 

Betone cancila H, B. Todah. 

„ strongyluTus 11. „ 

choram P'orsk. 

„ annulata C. Y. 

Hemirhamphus limbatus Y. Fuput, 

,, far For&k. Todak petidek. Pupxii ban- 

ang. 

„ cantoris Blkr. Jolong-jolong, J^njolong. 

,, buffonis i\ V. „ « 

,, pogonognathus 

Blkr, V ,, 

„ fluviatilis Blkr. ,, „ 

,, gcorgii (\ V. Todak pendek, 

Exocoetus oligolepis Blkr. BGalang. 

„ neglectus Blkr. „ 

,, nigripinnis V, V. ,, 

„ speculfger Val. ,, 

ATHERINIDAE (EAND-SMELTS), 

Atherina forskali. Ehingau, Faku. 

,, temmincki. 


MUGILIDAE (GREY MULLETS), 


Mugil planiceps C. V. 

„ speigleri Blkr. 

vaigiensis Q. G. 
,, cunnesius C. V. 
„ bleekeri ? 
oeur Forsk. 
borneensis Blkr, 


BHamk, Jhnpul, 

„ B, iamok. 

a 

B Handle rapang, 

„ iamok. 

„ anding. 

„ angin^ puteh, B. 
dira, Puling damar. 
Pun tong damar, Tom* 
bong damar, B, ba" 
kau, Pilong. 
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POLYNEMIDAE (THEEADFINS). 


Polynemus indicus Shaw. 

,, sex tar i us Bl. Schn. 

,, tetradactylus Shaw. 

paradiseus BL 


Knrau, K. janggut, KuhaL 
Knrau, K, pipit, Lau, 
Kurau j^mggut, S^nangin, 
Senoh\)ng^ Kvhcd. 

Kurau. 


SPHYRAENIDAE {BABRACUDAS). 

Sphyraena novae>holfandfae 'Tenol% Alu-alu, Kachang- 
Giintli. kachang. 

„ obtusata C. V. „ „ „ 

„ jello C. Y. 

„ commersonii 0. Y. ,, „ 


STROMATEIDAE (FOMFRin\S). 


Stromateus atous C. V. 
„ cinereus Bl, 

,, niger Bl. 


Baival chermin. 

Bawal puUli, Baiml itarriy 
Baival kedewas. 

Bawal fambak. 


OPHIOCEPHALIDAE {MU BREL). 
Ophiocephalus gachua H. B. Aruan, BMiat 
,, lucius C. V. „ ,, 

, striatus Blkr. ,, , Toman. 

„ epp. Balms, Bujok. 

BERYCI DAE (XI NNYGA 1 ) . 

Myripristis murdjan Forsk. Behf^kah karang, Logu. 

MONOCENTRIDAE {KNIGHT-FISHES) . 

Monocentris japonicus Bl. Sdm. Srtonggang. 

PEMPHERIDAE {BULL'S-EYES). 

Pempheris mangula C. V. Sepat karcmg. 

Spp. yy y, 

KYPHOSIDAE {DEUMMEBJS). 

Kyphosus cinerascens Forsk. Telan rUmput. 
yy sp. B^ras’beras. 

LOBOTIDAE {DU SKY-PERCH). 

Lobotes surinamensis BL - PP^chah p^riok,S^pai karang. 

rOXOriBAE {BLOW-PIPE FISHES). 

Toxotes jaculator Pall. Sumpii-mmpit. 

yy chutareus H. B, » 
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NANDIDAE {FRESH-WATER PERCHES). 
Catopra fasciata Blkr. Kepav, Peiong, Paiong. 


SERRANIDAE (SEA PERCHES). 


Serraninae, 

Centrogenys vaigiensis Q. G. 

Cromileptes altivelis C. Y. 

Plectropoma maculatum C. Y. 

Epinepheius tauvina Forsk. 

„ lanceolatus Bl. 

„ fasciatus Forsk. 

„ boelang C. Y. 

„ miniatus Forsk. 

„ pantherinus Blkr. 

„ corallicola Blkr. 

„ merra Bl. 

„ fuscoguttatus Forsk. 

„ hoevenii Blkr. 

„ salmoides Lac. 

Prlacanthinae, 


Kerong-kerong, also M^ng- 
kerong, S^maram. 

K^rapn, Kerapu $onoh. 
Kerap w, S ^nd^rong. 

Kerapu^ E. Ulin, K. kayu. 
Kerapu. 

„ SPnd^rong, 

99 

„ karang. 

K Minng, K l*rapu lum pur. 
Kerapu. 

99 

99 

99 

,, lilin. 


Priacanthus tayenus Ilich. 

,, hamrur C. V. 
Centropominae. 
Lates calcarifer Bl. 
Psammoperca vaigiensis C. 
Ambassinae. 


TiimMggong. 
Barau-barau laui. 

Sial'tip, also Kakap. 
Gelam, 


Ambassis commersonii C. Y. 

„ ranga H. B. 

gymnocephalus Lac. 
Chilodipteriiiae. 

Apogon frenatus Blkr. 

„ spp. 

Lutianinae (Snappers). 
Lutianus roseus Day. 

argentimaculatus Forsk. 
lineolatiis Eiipp. 

johnii Bl. 

,, sebae C. V. 

,, fulviflatnina Forsk. 

„ lioglossus Blkr, 


Peiek-petek. 

99 

Sia-sia. 


S^mangka. 

Smhah. 


Ikan merah, JSn^hak. 
Ungar, S^ndarat. 
Timun-timun, also M^nr 
iimnn, 

Ungar, J^nShdk. 

JMhak. 

99 

99 
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Lutianus erythropterus Bl. 
madras C. V. 

,, sillaoo Kiisaell. 

,, boKar Forsk. 

„ decussatus C. V. 

„ vitta Q. G. 

„ 8 pp. 

Therapon theraps C. V, 

„ jarbua Forsk. 

„ puta C. V. 

quadrilineatus Bl. 
Diploprion bifasciatum K. V. 
Mesoprion s}3. 


K uning-huning , 

Rumhong-rtimbong, 

Tanda-ianda, 

Tim wn4imiin, M^ntimun. 

Bamhangan, Mambang or 
Banihang, M^rawan, Bir^ 
hil, SUnggarat, 

Kerong-k^rong , also M^ng^ 
kerong and T^ngkerong, 
Kerong-kerong. 

>9 

Sia-sia, 

Odrut-gcrut^ 


SILLAQINIDAE (“ WHITINGS 

Sillago sihama Forsk. Vhi, Bulm-hulus, Bantus, 

K Mondong, 

„ maculatus Q, G. JJbi, Bulus-biilns, BdbuluSy 

K Mondong, 


SCIAENIDAE {JEW^FISIIBS), 
Thnboreli, 
Gilama, 


Sciaena diacanthus Lac. 
Ucbrina russellii C. V. 
Otolithus maculatus C. Y. 
„ argenteus C. Y. 

„ ruber BL Schii. 

» spp. 


Collichthys biaurita Cant. 


Jarang gigi, 

G&lama panjang^ Jarmg 
gigi, 

Jarang gigi, 

G^lama panjang, 0, papan, 
G, Chirm, G. sSkamg or 
sMgkang, G. rapang, 0, 
bain, 0, itam, 0. perak, 
0, batu K cling ^ 0, Icmjut, 
G, kuning dada, Q, dahi 
tinggi, G, chMim, 0. pir 
sang. 

S^lampaiy Jarang gigi. 


QEfimDAE i^^SILVER^BBEAM^’). 

<iefres fiiam^iitoaus C. Y. Kapas-kapas, 

abbrevli^tiis Blkr^ „ 

„ altisplualf ? SMakang, 

,, obtewgtts C. Tampok-tampoh. 
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Equtila edentula Bl. 
<iaz2a iiilnuta Bl. 


Kekek g^dabang^ S^riding^ 

„ Uhu, 


LACTARIIDAE (8ELEMAH). 
Lactaritt's delicatulus C. V. SeUmdh, 


PRISTIPOMATIDAE 

Pristipoma maculatum Bl. 

„ hasta Bl. 

„ operculare Playfair. 

„ guoraca C. V. 

Dlagramma crassipinum Riipp. 

„ pictum Thunb. 

„ cinctum Tern. Schleg. 

„ punctatum Blkr. 

» * SPP. 

Pentapus can! n us Blkr. 

,, sp. 


(GRUNTERS). 
GSrut-g^rui^ ChSlek mata. 

ff 

Ampas Ubu, 

O^rut-g^nit 
nhal bibir. 


Besikor, Mhikor, Mandi 
ahu, Kachi. 

A njang-anjang, 

SeKnching. 


SPARIDAE (SEA-BREAMS). 

Scolopsis ghanam Forsk, Anjang-anjung. 

„ cancellatus C. V. Pasir-pasir. 

„ ciliatus Lac. „ 

„ vosmeri Bl. „ 

„ bimaculatus C. V. „ 

,, tnonogratnma K. V. H. „ 

„ personatus C. V. „ OirHak laniau 

„ bilineatus Bl. „ KMsi Bali 

„ torquatus C. V.(^) Pijat-pijat. 

Synagris notatus Day. K^risi, 

„ japonicus Gunth. ,, , O^ritak lantal. 

„ taeniopterus C. V. „ 

„ tolu 0. V. 

„ nematopus Blkr. ,, aji-aji. 

Caesio kuning Bl. DSlah. 

„ lunaria Ehr. „ 

„ pinjalu Blkr. Jaln-^jalu, JSnjalu, lie 


ajt-aji. 


chrysozona K. V. H. 


Jalu-jalu^ JSnjalu, Tkun 
merah China, 

DMah kamng. 


f. Day gives S. toramtus ^ s. vosmeri the former being fiife young 
and the laiter the adult, but Sleeker regards them as separate Spader as do 
the Malays. 
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Proteracanthus aariasophorus 

Bain, 

Cant. 


Othrinua nebuloaua Forsk. 

A%o}i-4i&dh^ O^rHah lanlai. 

Sparua haata Bl. Schn.(^) 

Kapas-kapa.% BHgkong* 


kongy Bekukong, KukUy 


Bandan, 

„ datnla H. B. 

Pinang-pinangy Lardok, 

MULLIDAE {RED MULLETS). 

Upeneus tragula Richardson. 

Biji nangka. 

„ luteus Blkr. 

Lehai. 

Mulfoides ffavolineatus Lac. 

•• 

SCORPIDIDAE 

{BAT-FISHES). 

Psettus argenteus L. 

G^dabang. 

„ falciformis Lao. 

SHyor. 

CHAETODONTIDAE (CORAL-FISHES AND BUTTER 

FISHES). 

Ephippus orbis Bl. 

Datin bdharu. 

„ argus L. 

Ketang. 

Chefmo rostratus L. 

Pipit, Sumpit-sumpit. 

fiettiochus macrolepidotus L. 

Gombing. 

Holacanthus sexstriatus C. V. 

Inggu. 

,, mesofeucus BL 


,, annularis BL 

Ketang. 

» SPP. 

Bahi. 

Platax teira Forsk. 

Dauuy Bonang. 

„ batavianus C. V. 

Tudong pdriok. 

„ vespertifiu BL 

99 

Chaetodon octofasciatus L. 

Pinang-pinang. 

„ vagabundua L. 

SHmpit’’8umpity Pinang- 


pirmig. 

PREPANIDAE (MOON-FISH). 

Prepane punctata L. 

Daun biharu. 

; J.; IHfi » 
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TEUTHIDIDAE BLACK I'REVALLY”). 

Teuthis nebulosa. 

D^nghis, 

„ virg:ata C. V. 

Kefang, D^nghis, 

„ steilata Forsk. 


„ Java L. 

.Ltirnhan, Keiang^ Debam^ 
Leharn. 

„ concatena C. V. 

Gelibas, Keiang, 

dorsalis C. V, 

Keiang. 

,, oramin Giuitli.(^) 

GHibas, Bllibas. 

„ sp. 

Lam’baL 

OSPHROMENIDAE (GOVRAMI. FIGHTING FISHES, 

ETC.). 

Osphromenus olfax L. 

Kalnt, 

„ malayanus Duiicker. 

Blji durian. 

,, trichopterus Pall. 

Sepat. 

Anabas scandens Dald. 

Piijfn-puifn^ Pepuyn, BHoh, 

Luciocephalus pulcher Gray. 

Tumhoh Ubing. 

Betta pugnax Caiit. 

Ikan b(Uaga, Sempila, P^- 
laga, Pala. 

„ bellica Sauv. 

Ikan hUaga, Sifmpila, 
laga, Larnpila. 

V sop. 

Anak ampii, A, haring, Ka- 
ring gajah. 

PoFyacanthus hasselti C. V. 

Krpar. 

POMACENTRIDAE {COBAHEISHES) . 

Amphiprion ephippium Bl. 

Inggu. 

„ frenatus Brev. 


DascylJu's sp. 

?> 

Pomacentrus albof asciatus iSchleg. 


Qlyphidodon coelestinus C. V. 

Gomhing. 

„ notatus Day, 

K^pau laut, Keping. 

LABRIDAE {^‘\YRASSES” OB PARROT-FISHES). 

Chaerops omnopterus Eich, 

Tohah 

oligacanthus Blkr. 

Logu, 

Cossyphus diana Lac. 

Tohak. 

Chilinus fasciatus Bl. 

Bayan, Boyan. 

„ chlorurus BL 

Jampong^ Bay an, Boy an. 

Anampses coeruleopunctatus 

Eiipp. 

Sidicbin. 


I. Bay sugjp ests that oramin may prove to be syilbhymous with dormU* 
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Platyglossus dussutnieri C. V. Belodok karangl 
Novacula spp. Mandi abn, M^dlcor, KachL 

Julis lunaris. Bdchoh. 

SCARIDAE {^TAUROT-WRA SSEB . 

Pseudoscarus ghobbam Forsk. KHarap, 

„ rivulatus C. V. Kalat. 

Pseudodax moluccanus C, V. Bechol\ 


CARANGIDAE {^^HORSE-MACKERELS 


Caranx rottleri BL 


kalla C. V. 

„ gallus L. 

„ armatus Forsk. 

„ kurra C. V. 

gymnostethoides Blkr. 
„ djeddaba Forsk. 

„ compressus Day. 

„ ire 0. V. 

„ boops C. V. 

„ oblongua 0. Y. 

„ speciosus Forsk. 

„ spp. 


Mene maculata BL Selin. 
Trachynotus ovatus L. 

,, bailloni Lac. 
Chorinetnus moadetta C. Y. 
„ iysan Forsk. 

„ Sti Petri C, V. 


Chhicliarii, SUikor, Jam- 
joriL 

S Har, K emhong. 

Hagaiy Cher min, 

Sagai. 

Sehir, K^mbong, 

Selar kxining, 

Selar batang. 

Selar Utup-Uiup, Daing be- 
lang, 

Selar abu-abu. 

Jalu-jalu (?). 

SMar Uiup-Utup. 

Daing heUng. 

B^rkas, Songsong arus, 8d- 
lar bnlai, S, lepir, Bagat^ 
Maniong, Pelaling, K^d^- 
mvt, (Jdrepoh, Dmibudok, 

Kekek gklabang, K, Jawa. 

N rjior-m/ior. 

Skar. 

Talang, SHiap, 

>? 


SCOMBRIDAE (MACKERELS, TUiXmES, ETC.), 
Scomber mlcrolepi4otui Eupp, RMataj Kknbong. 

Thynnw thuiiiiiiia G. V. Ikan ager, Tongkol, S4mbak, 

Ckgreng, Kembal inas^ 
, . Tombol mojt^ 
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Cybium kwhlll C. V. 

cofnmersonii Lac. 
lineolatum Cuv. 
guttatum Bi. Schn 

TRICHIURIDAE {HAllUrAlLS). 

Trichiurus savala Cuv. TbnaJi-iimah, S^Jayur, 

Langgax, Puchuk. 

„ haumela Forsk. Tmah-iimah, SSlayur, 

Langgai^ Puchuh 


Tlnggiri, Lading, Tohok, 

Langi. 

yf 99 ff 

>9 » 39 ff 

r. papan „ „ 


HISTIOPHORfDAE {SAIL-FISHES). 
Histiophorus gladius Brouss. Selayer, Layer, Layerau^ 

„ spp. Tumhok honir, M^rsuji. 


PLEURONECTIDAE {FLAT FISHES). 
Psettodes erumei Bl. Lidah, SaMlah, 


Pseudorhombus russelli Gray. 
Synaptura achira Duiicker. 

,, orientalis Bl. Schn. 
commersoniana Lac. 
Cynoglossus Hda Blkr. 

„ lingua H. B. 

elongatus Giintli. 

„ hamiltonii Giinth. 

„ cantoris Blkr. 

Plagusia bilineata Bl. 


99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


QOBIIDAE {^^ GOBIES’^). 


Eleotris butis H. B. 

Gobius giuris H. B. 

sadanundio H. B. 
sp. alf. caninus C. V. (?), 
vlridipunctatus ? 
Periophthalmus schlosseri Pall. 

„ knelreuteri Pall. 

Trypauchen vagina Bl. 
Apocryptes lanceolatus Bl. Schn. 
Boleophthalinus boddaerti Pall. 


BHontok. 

Belodok, 

kSrapu, 

lobang. 

lUlontok, 

Timbahil, Lisah, Bihdoh^ 

Belachah 

Tilan pamr, 

BHodok. 

99 


ECHENEIDIDAE (SUCKIJ^G-FISEFS). 

Echineis naucrates. Oimi, Qidimi, Bttmvruiin. 
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SCORPAENIDAE (OOBLIN-^FISHES). 


Scorpaena polyprion Blkr. 
Pterois antennata Blkr. 

Pelor didactyllum Pall. 
CentropO|g:on indicua Day. 
Synancia verrucosa BI. Schn. 
Synancidium horrldum L. 
(Unidentiiied), 


Lepu, D^pu, O^dSmpu, 

9 f 

>9 99 

„ sdmaram, 
Shnaram karang, 

L^pu. 

L, heranyut, L. landak. 


PLATYCEPHALIDAE (FLAT-HEADS). 
Platycephalus punctatus C. V. Baji-baji. 

„ tuberculatus C. V. „ 

„ macracanthus Blkr. „ 


LEPTOSCOPIDAE (STAR-GAZERS). 

Percis pulchella Teiii. Schleg. Pukul gendang. 

BATRACHIDAE (FROG-FISHES). 

Batrachus grunniens L. Eniakok. 

MASTACEMBELIDAE (SITNY-EELS). 
Mastacembelus unicolor C. V. 7'ilan or Telan. 

„ maculatus C. V. „ „ 

„ armatus liae. „ „ 

ANTENNARIIDAE (ANGLER-FISHES). 

Afitennarius can tori Blkr. Upu, D^pit, G^dSmpu., 

caudimaculatus Qiiiith. ,, 

„ coccineus Giinth. „ 

„ hispidus Bl. Schn. „ , K^Ialawar. 


MALTHIDAE (CROAKERS). 
tf alieulaea stetlata Wahl T ikok. 

TmkCAnTmBhB (LEATHERS ACKETS). 
Triacantliua strigiHfer Cant. Barat-barat. 

„ Wochli Blkr. « 

„ brevirostrls Schleg. „ 

„ oxyoepitiiius Blkr* „ , Tunjmg Imgit 

spp. Limhn. 
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BALISTIDAE (LEATHER-JACKETS). 

Balistes stellatus Lae. J^hong, Ayam, 

Monacanthus ha jam Blkr. Ayam, 

„ sinensis L. Barat-barat, 

,, choerocephalus Blkr. Kerosok, Ayam, 

„ peniciliigerus Cuv. BaraUharai, 

„ monoceros L. Kerosok padi. 

Anacanthus barbatus Gray. Seligi. 


OSTRACIONTIDAE {BOX-FISIIES), 


Ostracion nasus Bl. 

,, cubicus [j. 

,, cornutus L. 


Bunial kotak, B, 

yi if 

» a a 


batu. 


if 


TETRODONTIDAE {GLOBE ^FISHES ) . 

Tetrodon lunaris Bl. Sehn. Bunial pisang, 

reticularis Bl. Schn, duri, 

DIODONTIDAE (PORCU BUS E-FISHES) , 

Diodon novemmaculatus Blkr. Bunial landak, 

„ hystrix L. ,, „ 

SCYLLIIDAE (DOG FISHES), 

Scy Ilium marmoratum Bemi. Yu pendek, 

Stegostoma tigrinum L. Yu chfhhak, Yu tokek, 

Chiloscyllium indicum L, Yu tokek, Yu belangkas. 


CARCHARIIDAE (SHARKS), 

Carcharias dussumieri \'al. Yu, 

Oaleocerdo rayneri MeT). B. Yu UnggirL 

(Unidentified). Yu j^rong^ Yu sambaran^ 

Yu puna% Yu laras, Yu 
chemangi, Yu hoddk. 


SPHYRNIDAE (HAMMER-HEAI) SHARKS). 

Sphyrna (Zygaena) malleus Biseo. Yu Ungkong, Y, palang, T. 

mngguh 

„ (Zygaena) blochii Cw. Yu Ungkong, Y\ pahngiY. 

sanggul. 
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PRISTIDAE (TRUE 8AW-FISIIE8). 

Pristis cuspidatus Lath. Beroi, Yu parang, Yu gir- 

gaji, r« todak. 

RHINOBATIDAE (BEAKED RAY8). 

Rhinobatus thonini Lac. Yu kn-kk', Kimijan. 

Rhynchobatus djeddensis Forsk. „ „ 

TORPEDINIDAE (ELECTRIC RAY8). 

Narcine timlei Bl. Schn. Pari kSbas. 

Astrape dipterygia Bl. Schn. „ „ , P. hunga. 

Temera hardwickii Gray. Unchin. 

TRYGONIDAE (STJXG-RAYS) . 

Trygon uarnak Forsk. Pari kilawar. 

„ sephen F’orsk. „ bendcra, P. daun. 

„ walga M. H. „ lalat. 

„ kuhlii M. H. „ rirnau. 

Urogymnus asperrimus Bl. Schn. „ di'dap. 

MYLIOBATIDAE (EAGLE-RAY8). 

Myliobatis vespertilio Blkr. Pari kMawar. 

„ nieuhofi Bl. Schn. „ „ 

Aetobatis narinari Enphr, „ lang. 

Rhinoptera adspersa M. H. „ daun. 

Dicerobatis eregoodoo Cant. „ pans. 

Ceratoptera ehrenbergii M. H. „ paus,P.koU. 

UNIDENTIFIED (BAY8). 

8ai, Mengkaij 8itoka. 
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Index to English Names 


A. 

Anchovy 194, 236. 

Angler-Pishes 225, 276. 


B. 


Barracouta 

..247, 262,280. 

Barracuda 

. . 203, 267. 

Barrainundi 

. . 208- 

Bar-tailed Goat-Fish . . 

. . 212. 

Bat fish, Dark . . 

. . 214. 

Bat fish, Silvery 

. . 213, 238. 

Bat -Fishes 

. 218* 271. 

Beaked Itav 

. . 228. 277. 

Big-eyed Herring 

..191. 

Black -spotted Eack-Cod 

. . 208- 

Bl.'u'k 'I’revally 

. . 214, 272. 

Bl(iw-pij)e Fishes 

. . 207, 269. 

Blue-sj)ott(‘d Groper . . 

. . 218. 

Boiiibuv Duck . . 

. . 196 , 248. 

Bonv Bre.am 

. . 194. 

Box- Fishes 

. . 226, 276. 

Bream, Sea 

. . 211, 270. 

Bream, Silver .. 

. . 210, 269. 

Brown-spotted Hind . , 

. . 208. 

Bull ’s-Eyes 

. . 206, 267. 

Butter Fish .. .. 

. . 218, 271. 

0. 


Carp 

. , 186, 196, 264. 

Catla 

. . 198. 

Cat-fish 

. . 196, 268. 

Climbing Perch 

..216# 236, 268. 

Conger-Eels 

. . 198, 266. 

('oral-Fishes 

..218, 217,971, 
279. 

Croakers 

. . 926, 276. 


F. 


Feather-Backs 191, 262. 

Fighting-Fishes . . . . 216, 272. 

Flat-Fishes 221, 274. 

Flat -heads 224, 276. 

Flounder 222. 

Flying-Fishes 199, 266. 

Fresh-water Perches . . . . 207, 268* 

Frog-Fishes 226, 276. 

G. 

Garfishes 199, 266. 

Gar-Pike 199 ,266. 

Giant-Herrings . . . . 191, 262, 

Globe-Fishes 226, 276. 

Goat-Fish, Bar -tailed . . . . 212. 

Gobies 22'/, 274. 

Goblin-Fishes 224, 275. 

Gourami 214, 272. 

Grey-Mullets 200, 266. 

Groper, Queensland . . . . 208. 

Grunters 211, 270. 

H. 

Hair-back 194. 

Hair-tails 221, 274. 

Half -beak . . . . . . 199. 

Halibut, Queensland . . . . 222. 

Hammer-head Sharks . . 226, 276. 

Herrings 193, 262. 

Hilsa 193. 

Horse-Mackerels . . . . 218, 273. 

X 

Jew-Fishes 210, 269. 


P, 


Bart .. .. ..219,250. 

Devil-fishes .. .. ..229. 

Diamond-sealed Mullet ..202. 

Dog-Fishes .. .. ..226,276. 

Dorab ..260. 

Drummers . . . . . . 206, 267. 

Dusky-Perch .. .. ..206,267. 

Bagle-BayS .. ,, ..229,271 

Bels .. .. .. ..188,198. 

Eels, Oongeif . . . ♦ . . 196# 266.t 

Eels, Bplny . , . . . . 215, 276. 

Eels, Bwamp .. . .. ..198,265. 

Electric Ba^ .. ..228,277, 


E. 

Knight-Fish 

..206,267. 

L. 

Leather-Jackets 

• •325,375,378. 

Loaches . . 

• •196,964. 

H 

Macassar Redfish 

..198. 

MacJterel 

..330,378. 

Mackerel, Horse 

Mackerel^ Bpanhih 

. . 218, 27a 

..m 

Mahseer • . 4 . 

..197. 

Milk.Fish .. .. 

..191,962. 

Millions 

..195,968. 
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Index 


Moon-Fish 

..214,238, 271. 

a 


Moon-Fish, Silvery . . 

. . 219, 237. 

Sable-Fish 

. . 193. 

Mud-skipper 

. . 223, 258. 

Sail-Fishes 

. . 221, 274. 

Mullet, Diamond-scaled 

. . 202. 

Salmon-Herring 

. . 191, 232. 

Mullet, Grey . , 

. . 200, 266. 

Sand-Smelts 

. . 199, 266. 

Mullet, Red 

. . 212, 271. 

Saw-Fishes 

.. 227, 277. 

Muirel 

. . 204, 267. 

Sea-Horses 

. . 198, 266, 



Sea-Perches 

. . 207, 268. 

N. 


Selemah 

• . 210, 254, 270. 

Nanny gai 

. . 205, 267. 

vShiid 

. . 193, 262. 



Sharks 

• • 226, 276. 

0. 


Sharks, Hammer-head 

• • 226, 276. 

Ox-Eye 

.. 191 

Silver-Bream 

• • 210, 269. 



Silvery Moon-Fish 

■ • 219, 237. 

P. 


Skeleton-Fishes 

• • 198, 266, 

Paradise-Fish . . 

• • 217. 

Smelt, Queensland 

• 395, 263 

Parrot-Fishes . . 

• • 217, 272. 

Smelt, Sand 

• • 199, 266. 

Parrot-Wrasses 

. . 218, 273. 

Snappers 

• • 209, 268. 

Pereh, Climbing 

• . 216*, 236, 263. 

Spanish Mackerel, Barred 

• ■ 220 

Perches, Freshwater , . 

• ‘ 207, 263. 

Spiny -Eels 

• • 225, 259, 275. 

Perches, Hea 

• • 207, 268. 

Star Gazers 

■ • 225, 252, 275. 

Pescados del Bey 

* • 200. 

Sucking Fishes 

••224 274. 

Pike, Short-tinned 

• • 203. 

Swamp-Eels 

• • 198, 265, 

Pomfrets 

• • 204, 267. 

11V 


Porcupine-Fishes 

• • 226, 276. 

T. 




Tarpon 

.. 19 1. 

Q* 


Tarwhine 

. . 212. 

Queen-Fish 

• • 219. 

Ten pounder 

. . 191. 

Queensland Groper 

• • 208. 

Thread-fins 

. . 203. 267. 

Queensland Halibut . . 

•• 222. 

Trovaily, Black 

.. 214, 272. 

Queensland Smelt 

- • 196, 263. 

Trumpeter, Queensland 

..211, 

Queensland Trumpeter 

• • 211. 

Trumpeter Whiting .. 

.. 209 



Tunny 

. . 220. 273. 

B. 



\ 

Rays, Beaked . . 

. , 228, 277. 

W. 


Rays, Eagle 

. . 229, 277. 

Whitebait 

.. 193. 

Bays, Electric . . 

. . 228, 277. 

White-Mullet . . 

.. 191 . 

Bays, Sting 

. . 228, 277. 

Whiting 

..209, 269. 

Bed-Mullets 

. . 212, 271. 

Wrasses 

. . 2 17, 27 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

P. 1R3: for Tarpin read Tarpon. 

P. 2.')-') : add Beras-beras. Spams sarba. 

The Tarwhine of Australia. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Spabidajb. 

P. 271; add Sparus sarba Forsk. Blm-bMs. 





LIST OF PLATES. 


Plate. 


I. 

BULAN 

Ox-Eye, or Bif^-eyed Her- 
ring. 

II. 

BfiLIDA 

Feather-back. 

III. 

PAKANG-PAKANO 

The Dorab. 

IV. 

SfiLANGAT 

Hairback or Gizzard Shad, 

V. 

TfiRUBOK KORIN 

The Hilsa. 

VI. 

TAMBAN PANJANG 

Sardine.^' 

VII. 

TAPAll 

River Cat-fish. 

VIIT. 

BftGAHAK or LAIS 

River Cat-fish. 

IX. 

.TAIIAN 

Sea Cat-fish. 

X. 

KKLAH 

Carp, 

XI. 

TfiMBfiLIAN 

Carp. 

XII. 

UMBUT-l'MBUT 

Carp. 

XIII. 

HWAN or CHOW 

Chinese Carp. 

XIV. 

LIAN or LIN 

Chinese Carp. 

XY. 

MALONG 

Conger-eel. 

XVI. 

TODAK 

Gar-Pike. 

XVII. 

PUPUT or JOLONG- 
.I0IA3NG 

Gar-fish. 

XVIII. 

BfiLANAK ANUING 

Grey-Mullet. 

XIX. 

BELANAK T.AMOK 

Oianiond-scaled Mullet. 

XX. 

KUEAU 

Man^o fish. 

XXL 

ALU-ALU 

Barracuda. 

XXII. 

BAWAL PUTEH 

Pomfret. 

XXIII. 

ARUAN 

Murrel. 

XXIV. 

SfiBEKAH KARANG 

Naniiygai.” 

XXV. 

SITMPIT^SUMPIT 

Blow-pipe fish. 

XXVI. 

KERONG-KERONQ 

Sea-Perch. 

XXVII. 

KERAPU 

Sea-Perch. 

XXVIII. 

SIAKAP 

‘^Sea-Perch. 

XXIX. 

IKAN MERAH 

Snapper. 

XXX. 

BULUS-BULUS 

Wliiting/^ 

XXXI. 

TfiMBSEEH 

Jew-fieh. 

XXXII. 

GfiLAMA TIKUS 

Jew-fish. 

XXXIII. 

KAPAB-KAPAS 

Silver-Bream,^ 

XXXIV. 

QfiEUT-QfiEXn’ 

Grunter. 

XXXV. 

PASIE-PAflIR 

Sea-Bfeam. 
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LIST OP PLATES. 


XXXVI. 

DfiLAH 

Sea-Bream. 

XXXVIl. 

ASOII-ASOII 

Sea-Bream. 

xxxvm. 

PlXANG-riNANG 

Sea-Bream. 

XXXIX. 

BUI NANGKA 

Red mullet. 

XL. 

GfiDABANG 

Silver Bat-fish. 

XLI. 

KETANG 

Spotted Butter-&|h. 

XLII. 

BABl 

C’oral-fish. 

XLIII. 

TUDOXG PBBIOK 

Coral-fish. 

XLIV. 

DAIIN BAHAKU 

Moon-fish. 

XLV. 

DPINGKIS 

“ Blaek Trevally/^ 

XL VI. 

DEBAM 

Black Trevally.’’ 

XLVII. 

KALUl 

(Jurami. 

XLVIII. 

GOMBING 

(.^oral-fish. 

XLIX. 

TOKAK 

Wrasse. 

L. 

BECHOK 

Parrot-Wrasse. 

LI. 

CHfiNCHAKU 

Horse-Mackerel (Hard tail) 

LII. 

DAING BfiLANG 

Banded Horse-Mackerel. 

LIIL 

CHERMIN 

•Silvery Moon-fish. 

LIV. 

SAGAI 

Trevally. 

LV. 

NYIOR-NYIOR 

Dart. 

L\'I. 

TALANG 

Queen-Fish. 

LVII. 

TONGKOL 

Tunny. 

LVIII. 

TONGKOL CHOREXG 

Tunny. 

LIX. 

TENGGIRI PAPAN 

Spotted Spanish Mackerel. 

LX. 

TENGGIRI BATANG 

Barred Spanish Mackerel. 

LX I. 

SELAYUR 

Hair tail. 

LX II. 

SA-BfiLAH 

Halibut.’^ 

LXIII. 

LID AH 

Sole.’^ 

^LXIV. 

BAJI-BAJI 

Flat-head. 

' LXV. 

BARAT-BARAT 

lioather-jacket. 

LXVI. 

JfiBONG 

I jeather- jacket. 

LXVII. 

YU TOKEK 

Dog-fish. 

LXVIII. 

YU PALANG 

Hammer-head Shark. 

LXIX. 

YU KfiMfiJAN 

Beaked-Ray. 

LXX. 

PARI BfiTING 

Sting-Ray. 

LXXI. 

KfiRAPU, KURAU, 
TULAKG, PARANG 

MERAH, TfiNGGIEI, 

LXXII. 

YU, PARI, MALONG, 

3jm. 



PLAT I 




PI.ATK II 



Feather - back 



PLATE III 



PARANG PARANG The Dorab ^ ChxrocerUrus dor ah ) 



PLATE IV 



Hairback or Gizzard Shad 



PLATE 



TKRUBOK KORIN Cluprn 

The Hilsa 



PI. ATE \ 1 



TAMBAN PAN JANG ( Clupea sp ) 

’ Sardine” 



HA Hivnrn 



TAPAH 



PLATE \ III 



or X>AIS ^ Belodont^chthys di'i 

Ri\er Cat fish 



PLATE IX 





KELAH ( Barbus sp ) 



PLATE XI 



TfeMBELIAN Carp 



PLATE XII 




PLATE XIII 



HWAN or CHOW Chinese Carp. ( Ctenopharyngodon idellus ) 




PLATE XIV 



LIAN or LIN ^ ( ThynntcHhys sp 



PLATE XV 



MALONG Conger eel ( Muraenetox sp ) 



PLATE XVI 



TO DAK ( Belone sp.) 

Gar Pike 



plafp: XVII 



PUPUT or JO LONG - J O LON G ( Hemirhamphus far j. 




niAX 




XIX 




PLATE XX 




PLATE XXI 



* ( Sphyraena cornTnersomt ) 



XXII 



BAWAL PUTEH Pomfret ( Stromateus cinereus ) 






PLATE XXI II 



ARUAN Murrel. ( Oj>hiccepKalus sp. ). 



PLATE XXIV 



SEBEKAH KARANG 'Myi'pn>,Us 



PI A I K XX\ 




PLAT 



Sea- 




PLATE XXVTI 



Sea- Perch. ( Epinephelus sp. 




PLATE XXVI 11 






PLATE XXIX 





\ 1 * » 

s ' 


V 


I KAN MERAH Snapper ^ Ifuivatius sp j 





PLATE XXXI 





TEMBKREH 



PLATE XXXI 1 



Jew 




PLATE XXXIII 



KAPAS-KAPAS 




PLAl F XXXIV 



GERUT-GERUT < Pnsttpoma hasta L 

Gruntrr. 



PLATE XXXV 



PASIR-PASIR „ (Scolopsta sp.) 



PLATK XXXVI 



DELAH „ „ (Caeaio k-imirtg). 

Sea - Bream. 



PLATE XXXVII 



ASOH-ASOH „ „ (Lethrxnns nehulosvs ) 

Sea Bream 



PLATE XXXVIII 



PINAKG-PINANG ^ „ (Spams daima) 

Sea Bream. 



PLATE XXXIX 



BIJI NANGKA (JJpeneus tragula). 





PL.ATK XPI 




PLATE XLII 



M 

PQ 

<! 

QQ 


CoraJ fish. { Holacatithue sp.) 



PLATE XLIII 



TUDONG PfiRIOK Coral fish (Platax vesperUlio ), 



PLATE XLIV 



DALTlS BAHARU Moc n n f- ( Dre^^ane punctutn 



PLATE XLV 



Black Trevall; 











( OaphromenibS olfax ). 



PLATE XLVII 



COMBING a r- 1 r Glypfii<iodon sp.) 

Coral -fish. 



PLATE XLIX 





PLATE 




PLATE LI 



Horse Mackerel 'Hard tail) 



PLATE Eli 



Banded H orse - M ackerel . 



PIRATE LI 1 1 



CHERMIN 



PLATF. LIV 





PLATE LV 



NYIOR-NYIOR _ ( Trachyrwtw^ ovains 

Dai t. 



PLATE LVI 



TALA NO ( Chonnemus inoadetta ) 

Queen 




TONGKOL Tunny ( Thynnus sjo.). 






PLATE LIX 




PLATE LX 




PLATE LXI 



( Trichiurus hanmelo ) 




PLATE LXII 



SA-BELAH (Peettod.es crumrn). 

Halibut . 



PLATE LXIII 



LIDAH ’’Sole” (Synaptura sp.). 



PLATF LXIV 



BAJI BAJI Flathead. ( Platyrephalus sp ). 



PLATE LXV 



Leather jacket 




PLATE LXVI 




PLATE LXVn 



YU TOKKK _ , ( Scyllium sp.). 

Dog-fish. ^ ^ ^ ' 



PLATE LXVIII 





YL' KEMEJAN B k ’ R ( Bhynchohatus djpdd^nsis ), 



PLATE LXX 



PARI BETING „ (Trygoti uwrmxk) 

Sting - Ray. 



PLATE LXXI 



KERAPU, KURAU, MERAH, TENGGIRI, 
TALANG, PARANG. 


Photo taken at Clyde Terraee Market Singapore 




PLATE LXXII 



YU, PARI, MALONG, DURI. 


Photo taken at Clyde Terrace Market Singapore 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting was held at the Society's rooms 
5 p.m. oil Friday, 10th February 1922. 

Pjucsk^sT: J)r. H. (). Wiiistedt (Vice-President for Singa- 
pore) in the chair and 20 other members. 

1. Tile Minutes of the Annua] General Meeting of 11th 
February 1921 were (confirmed. 

2. The Minutes of tlie General Meeting held 1st July 1921 
were read and confirmed. 

3. The Annual Peiiort and Statement of I^ayments and Pe- 
ceipts were adopted on the motion of Mr. 11. C. Hobinson, seconded 
by Mr. C. 1 j, Oolleiiette. 

4. ''Tlie Chairman projiosed for eonlirmation, and Mr. Bur- 
kill seconded, that liule 1 tie rescinded and the foliowdng sub- 
stituted : — 


‘^The name of the Society shall be ‘The Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society C’’ 

This was confirmed unanimously ; the change in 
name to take effect from 1st January 192^3. 

5. The Chaiiirman proposed for confirmation, and Major Moul- 
ton secooided, that Rule 8 be amended as to the first four lines by 
the snlistitution of the following w^ords: — 

‘‘ The Officers of the Society shall be : — 

^‘A President, 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily 
two each from (i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the 
F. M. S., and (iii) the Unfederated or other Pro- 
tected States, although this allocation shall in no way 
be binding on the electors/^ 

The Resolution was confirmed with one dissentient 
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C). H. H. the Snllai) of Johore k.c.m.o., k.b.e. was elected an 
Honorary Menil)er. 

7. The election of Odicers and Menilxo's of tlic r'oiiiK'il for 
the current year resulhal as follows: — 

Premdml - . - - Tlie Hon. Mr. W. G. Maxwell, 

C.M.O. 

Vice^Prpsidenfs for the S.S, - The Hojj. Sir J. \V. Miirison and 

Mr. H. Itobinson. 

Vi(y>~preside fits for the F.}J .S. Mr. 11. (’. llo])insoii and Mr. J. 

B. Scrivenor. 

Vice-Presidents for the I ■ .M .S, Mr. J, L. Hunip])reys and Mr. 

A. W. llamijton. 

Hon, 'I'reasiirer - - - Mr. (\ Jtazoll. 

Hofi. Secretnrjf - - - Major »J. G. Moulton, o.b.k. 

Jlon. lAhrnrmn - - - Mr. »I. Jolinston. 

( 'oiificit _ - - > \Ip. 1. H. Burkill, Mr. A. G. Brat- 

ton, Mr. C. L. Collenette and 
iVIr. B. Nunn. 

S, \’ot(‘s of thanks to Mr. See Tion^ Wah for auditing the 
.Society's aiMOUiits, to Dr. Ihin Boon Keng, o.b.k. for his services 
on the Doiineil, and to the retiring (’onncil, were passed. 

!h (iiairinan then gave an interesting lecture on the 

Anticjuitic's of Malaya, after which Mr. Bohinson propo-ed, and Mr. 
Ainery sec'ondcd, a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer, at the 
same time e.\})n*s8ing a liope that tlie ]>a])er would be printed in 
tile Society's dournal. 

Annual Dinner. 

By kind permission of tlie ( 'ommittee of the Singapore Club 
a dinnt*r was held at that Club on Friday KUh P'cbruary 11)'22 at 
<S.15 ]).m. 

IT. K. tin* (lovernor, as Patron of the Society, accompanied by 
Mr. P. B. OslK)i’ne, Private Ser^retary, txaid Mr. Foulger A.D.C. 
was present as tlie giu‘ist of tlie evening. Sir. d. Murison, the 
ndiring lh-esid< nt, tcKik the chair. Covers were laid for 35. Be- 
sides those meiitionefl, the following Members were present: — 
Mtmrs. C. L. Collenette, H. (h Robinson, W. ,1. Cullen, Seah Liang 
Seah, Seah Fug Tong, J. O’May, A. F. Hi<*hards, 1. H. Burkill, 

A. (Aivemli.sh, W. I./owther Kemi]), Drs. .A. L. Hoops, F. W, Fox- 
worthy and R. 0. MTnstedt, Messrs. H. Robinson, K. T. Williaans, 

B. Nunn, C. F. Wurtzbnrg, J. T, Miller, 1). Santry, C. Bazell, 
W. P. PlumOnei*, J. R. I.yneli, A. J, Ainery, F. G. Bourne, L. J, 
Hayes, H. D. Mundell, A. G. Bratton, J. C. Moulton and three 
guests. 
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After tlie usual loyal toast the Chairnian proposed the health 
of H. E. the (.Toveriior, who responded in a happy speaeh empha- 
sizing the importance of the occasion due to tlie change in the 
►Siociety’s name inaugurated that very day. H. E. referred in 
eulogistic terms to the valuable work done for the Society by the 
two Vice-Presidents Dr. Winstedt and Mr. h’obinson. In conclu- 
sion he gave a two-fold toast; “ to the Stniits Branch, Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, Yale,; to the Malayan Branch., Iteyal Asiiatic Society, Ave’* 
and to the latter he added ^'Floreat, florebit.” 

Dr. Winstedt and Mr. Bobinson rcfilied on behalf of the 
Society. 

The Company then adjourned to the. billiard and card rooms 
where the remainder of the evening pa.s.s<‘d pleasantly. 



Annual Report 

o{ the 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 

for 1921. 


Membership. Tlie nieiiibership of the Society at tlie close of the 
Ntnn- st-aiids at 4,()3, m coiiiimn^d witli a total of 
329 at the end of 1920. There are 1-1 lloDorary Members, 4 Cor- 
n‘s}>oii<lin^ Mernix'rs and 115 Ordiaiary Mtovihers. 

During the year 153 new meiribers \cere elected by the Council. 
Tins is more than double the iiigliest numlxvr of nt^vv membervS ever 
added in any oik‘ year (viz. T3 in 1910), and nearly treble ilie 
nunil)(‘r who joined during 1920. Tiie Coiiiieil regard this sign of 
wider interest in the Society as liiglily satisfaetory and refieeting 
gixait t;redit on several energetic meiidiers who have been so success- 
ful in interesting many in tht‘ work of th(‘ Society. In addition to 
many new Memliers from the Straits Settlements and the F. M. S., 
several n^sident in British North BoriuK), Sarawuik and the Un- 
lederated States (particularly Kedah) joined tlie Society. 

Tlie names of the new* members elected during the year are: — - 


llONOItAKY MkMUEKS. 

Ih-of. Dr. Beiiward Brandstetter Prof. Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje 
The Sultan of Perak, k.o.m.o. Dr. JMi. \'an Boiikel 


Ordinary Members. 


Dr. H. xUlen, b.sc. 

Mr. W. H. R. Allen 

Capt. E. \y Andreini 

Mr. K. VV. H. Austen 

Enku Abdul Aziz 

Mr. II. Ball 

Mr. S. H. Ball 

Mr. J. R. Barnes 

Mr. G. E. Baughan 

Mr. H. Beard 

Mr. AV. N. (v. Belgrave 

Mr. W. C. B. Bell 

Major E. V. Benjamin, m.c. 

Major K. Black 

Rev. R. Blasdell 

Mr. 11 Boyd 


Mr. A. G. Bratton 
Mr. T. W. Browne 
Mr. H. M. Butterfield 
Mr. F. M. Cain})bell 
Mr. A. Caveiidisli 
Mr. F. N. Chaseii 
Mr. E. Cheers 
Mr. H. T. Clark 
Mr. G. E. Clayton 
Mrs. d. d. Connell 
Mr. A. C. Cooney 
Mr. N. Coulson 
Mr. d. C. Cowap 
Miss Craddell 
Mr. Gordon Cranna 
Mr. H. B. Crocker 
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Mr, C. D. Adams 
Mr. L; a. Allen 
Mr. W. G. Cullen 
Mr. A. W. Davidson 
Mr. S. E. Dennys 
Mr. G. B. Deshmukb 
Mr. P. L. Dickson 
Mr. F. W. Douglas 
Mr. A. M. Drvburfrh 
Capt. B. J. Eaton, o.B.E. 

Mr. S. J. Edwards 
Dr. E. A. Elder 
Mr. 11. A. Forrer 
Mr. K. G. Foul^er 
Hon. Mr. F. \V. Fraser 
Mr. L. B. Gibson 
Mr. W. Graham 
Mr. C. S. Griffiths 
Mr. W. A. C. Plaines 
Mr. G. L. II am 
Mr. W. P. Handover 
Mr. J. A. PI. Ifardie 
Dr. PP IT. Hart, b.a. 

Mr. P. X. Harvey 

Capt. N. M. Plashim 

Mr. ({. .Hawkins 

Mr. \j. J. Hayes 

Mr. M. P. Hen(l(‘rsoii 

Mr. C. Hcwetson 

Mr. M. P. Holgaie 

Mr. W. Plollemaii 

J)r. A. L. Hoops 

Dr. P, S, Hunter 

Mr. G . C. Irving- 

Da to Ismail bin Bach ok, D.p.M.r. 

Mr. P\ B. Ivens 

Mr. P\ E. Ivery 

Dr. F. V. Jacques 

Inche On bin Jaffar 

Ahmad Jalaludin 

Mr. L. A. Jermyn 

:\Ir. M. M. Joy 

Ten^^ku Kassim bin Sultan 

Abdul Hamid Halinshah 

Mr. J. Kellie 

Mr. G. M. Kidd 

Mr. C. S. Kinder 

Mr. T, K itching 

Mr. E. 11. Koek 

Pev. J. Bomanis Lee 

Mr. L. G. Lee 


Mr. N. L. Lindon 
Capt. C. L. lx)we 
Mr. J. P. Lynch 
Mr. I. C. Macmillaj-i 
Mr. E. E. Madge 
Mr, A. PI. Malet 
Mr. PI. L. Manchester 
Air. .N. F. H. Mather 
Mr. C. N. Maxwell 
Mr. 1). Mcl^'od 
Mr. J. I. Miller 
Coniiuander J. F. Alills, r.n., 
i.s.o. 

Mr. P. M. Moffat 
Said Mohamed bin Said Ali 
Idid 

Mr. S. Morgan 
Dr. J. IP Kay Alouat 
Mr. C. IP Nagalingam 
Air. S. d. Nathan 
Major tl. B. Neil son, jm.o. 

Mr. Ong Thve Ghee 
Air. H. A. U Orchard 
Air. IP B. Osborne, m.c. 

Air. E. Parnell 

Alajor H. 8. Paterson 

P(‘v. W. Peach 

Mr. d. Pedlow 

Mr. H. M. Pen die bury 

Mr. AV. TP IPuinmer 

Mr. P. N. Pormainbalam 

Air. (P MP H. Price 

Alajor Stamford Paffies, o.n.is. 

Ain H. C. Peis 

Mr. Marcus Pex 

Major PP W.Pichards, n.s.o., m.c. 

Mr. p], A. Boss 

Mr. J. A. \^. Bus ton 

Alajor E. 0. Butter . 

Inche Mohamed Salleh bin Ali, 

S.M.J. 

Alajor W. R. Sanguinetti, o.k.k.> 

M.c. 

Air. \P Sauchelli 

Dr. IP Schider 

Mr. Diuicombe S(‘ar 

Alohamed Sheriff bin Osman 

Air. P. Simpson 

Mr. H. S. Sircorn 

Mr. W. F. de AP Skrine 

Mr. W. Smart 
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Capt. S, R. Smith, o.b.e. 

Dr, G. T. Foster Smith 

Mr. F. W. South 

Mr. W. E. Speers 

Mr. G. Beresford Stooke 

Mr. de la M. S to well 

Mr. W. H. Stubiii^toii 

Mr. IT. Sutcliffe 

Mr. E. E. Taylor 

]\lr. A, K. A Beckett TiTrell 

Mr. L. A. Thomas 


Mr. H. P. Trewin 

Lt. Col. J. H. Tyte 

Mr. W. 1). Visser 

Mr. F. W. Wade 

Mr. B. S. Walton 

Major G. E. H. Webb, o.B.ir. 

Mr. E. S. Willboume 

Mr. E. T. ^Villiams 

Mr. E. M. Williams 

Dr. W. B. Wilson, m.c. 

Mr. ('. E. Wurtzbur^, m.c. 


The Rev. Dr. W, SlH^llabear was elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society. He joined the Society in PSOI, served for several 
years on the Council and was President from 1914-15. 

Idle death of the Rev. R. G. Dawes, an Honorary Membey 
since 1883 was reported durin<r the year. 

Amon§^ Ordinary Members tlie Society lost 15 by resignation 
during the year, of whoui G were removed under Rule G. 


Council. Mr. C. Boden Kloss, A"ice- President for the F. M. S. 

went on leave in June: the Hon. Mr. W. G. Maxwell, 
c.M.G, was (‘o-opted in his place. The Hon. Dr. Lim Boon Keng, 
O.B.E. and Mr. J. F.. Nathan left the country during the latter half 
of the year; Messrs. B. Nunn and A. G. Bratton were co-opted to 
fdl their plac‘es on the Council. 


General Meetings. The Annual General Meeting was held on 
the 11th February followed by a dinner at 
the Singapore Club attended l>y JO Members and their friends. It 
is hoped to make this a regular feature of the Aunuai meeting. 

Tlie General Meeting held on the 1st July, was noteworthy 
for two reasons: 

In the first place it marked a first attempt to revive the hold- 
ing of meetings for the purpose of reading and discussing papers. 
These meetings were held frequently in the early days of the 
Society: ttius 9 general meetings were held and 22 papers read 
during the first year of the Society (TBTS), followed by 6 meetings 
and 8 papers in 18'T9. But in 1881 only one general meeting was 
held: the difficulty of forming a quorum proved too great.^ No 
mention is made in the Annual Reports of the Society of any 
similar meetings having been held since, with the exception of one 
in June 1890. At this revival ” meeting in July, 1921, Mr. C. 
N. Maxwell contributed a paper on Malayan Fishes, and Mr. Colle- 
neitte one on the enemies of butterflies. Although the majority of 
tlie Members reside away from Singapore, it is hoped to arrange 
more meetings of this nature from time to time, as the experiment 
was evidently appreciated. 
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Change of Name. At the July meeting tlie important question 
of changing the Society’s name was definitely 
put to the vote. In April a circular was sent to all members men- 
tioning the prof>osal to change the name of the Society from the 
Siraits Branch ” to the “ Mala^yan Branch of tlie Royal Asiatic 
Society.” Arguments for and against were briefly discussed; 
membei’S were invited to reply by postcard stating whether they 
w^ere in favour of tlu‘ change or not. The result of this informal 
ballot was 159 meml)ers in favour and 17 against the proposed 
change. 

At the July meeting tlie following proposal was carried un- 
animously : — 

“ Tliat Rule 1 be rescinded and the following substituted: — 

The name of the Society sliall be ‘ Tlu^ ^Malayan Branch of 
tlie Royal Asiatic Society 

Tlie Ilesolution is subject to contirmation at the Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting to be held in February, 1922. 

Franking Privileges. Tlie jirivilege of free postage for the 

.So<*iety’s publications and correspon- 
dence addressed to places in the Straits Settlements has now been 
extended to the F. M, S., the four rnfederat(‘d States, and Brunei, 
whose Governments have kindly agreed to accept the Hon. Secre- 
tary's frank. This concession will result in a considerable reduc- 
tion of our postage expenses. 

Journals. Three Journals were i.ssiun:! for the year. No. 83 
appeared in April, a general number of 173 pages. A 
SpcMMal numlx^r with only a limited numlxr of copies was published 
in September. This is devoted to a very important Flora of 
Borneo by Dr. E. D. Merrill, Director of the Bureau of Science, 
Manila. It fills (>37 pages, took 3 years to print and cost the 
Society $2,870. The Gouncil decided to issue this Journal only 
to such members who cared to ask for it, as it was thought that 
the contents being somewhat of a technical nature would not in- 
terest all members of the Society. 

No. 84 was printed by the end of the* year, liut owing to an 
unfortunate delay over the illustrations, eould not be issued until 
ilanuary, 1922. It is flcvote<I to an article by Mr. C. N. Maxwell 
on Malayan Fishes, ('overing 1'02 pages, and illustrated by 72 plates. 
Tlie total cost of this numlxr is l)ome by the Department of Sup- 
plies for whom a. special edition in an attractive cover has been 
printed off for sale. 

Tliirteen contributed papers to the »Journal against twelve in 
1920. The variety of subjects covert^d w^as well-maintained. 
Malayan folk-lore heads the list with eight papers from Dr. AVin- 
stedt. There were five Zoological papers, including three on mam- 
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mals, one on fishes, and one on insects, one important botanical 
paper by Dr. Merrill already mentioned, one Malay vocabulary, 
one on Malay History, and other papers on such diverse subjects as 
Contraband, Chinese Marriages, Malay Studies, the late Odoardo 
Beccari. Altogether 21 papers were published against 25 in 1920. 

It was pointed out in the last Eeport that the burden of 
authorship falls on too few. In the list of Menil)ers published in 
April an asterisk was placed against the name of all those who had 
ever contributed pa[)ers to the Society’s Journal. 41 Members are 
thus distinguished. 

It is hoped that with the big influx of new Members — over 200 
in the last two years — the little l)and of authors wdll be considerably 
extended. The Journal now' in preparation for issue early in 1922 
contains pafx^rs froim Men)lK‘rs who have not hitherte supported the 
Society in this w ay. But more are required. Ihirtieular attention 
may be drawui to the need of short articles or notes, w^hieh formed 
such an attractive fi^atun* of the earlier Journals. The Society’s 
field of w'ork is wide, covering as it does the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula and neighbouring Malayan countries. Their history is 
as yet untold, their ethnological, zoological and botanical secrets 
still unravelled. 

Finances. Tlie Hon. Tr<‘asurer’s statement of accounts for tlie 
year 1921 show's credit balances carried forw'ard to 
the total of -$1, (152. 9(1 against $1, 009. 27 at the end of 1920. A 
large re.serve had newssarily b(*en built up during the last three 
years to meet the heavy cost of printing Dr. Merrill’s important 
f)aper. To pay for this the Fixed I)<‘posit of $2,000 w^as with- 
draw'll, leaving our tw'o investments (Victory Loan $2,500 and 
S. 8. War Loan $2,200) untoucJied. 

Thanks to the large addition of new' Members the subscriptions 
for the year showed a c*onsiderable increase over those for the pre- 
vious year: $1,490* against $1,130 for 1920. Ten Memlx^rs com- 
pounded for life membersliip. Tlie total nunil)er of Life Mem- 
bers is DOW' 45, to wdik‘h must 'bo added 18 Honorary and 
(Corresponding Members wlio pay no Subscriptions (although many 
of them have done so in the past before their election to the higher 
form of membership). The Council decided to set aside $2,500 
(invested in Victory Ixian) as a ‘^Life Members’ Ileserve.” Ke- 
ceipts from sales of Journals and* Maps, amounted to $949 against 
$765 in 1920. 

The cost of printing remains abiiormally high and no relief 
in til is direction appears likely as yet. Witli larger membership 
how^ever the Council hopes to maintain an annual output of 300 
pages without recommending an increase in subscriptions. 

The Hon. Treasurer’s statement shows $1,690 received during the 
year. This includes $110 for arrears of subscriptions (1919 and 1920), 
and $90 for subscriptions paid in advance (1922-24), 
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Library. 76 Institutions and Societies are now on tJie Society's 
Exchange List. From these and other sources 248 
publications were received during the year. 

The Council’s policy of eliminating certain publications was 
continued. Further geological, museum and botanical journals 
were issued on indetinite loan respectively to the Government 
Geologist (Batu Gajah), the Director Raffles Museum (Singapore) 
and the Director of Gardcjis (Singapore). A considerable amount 
of shelf-room was saved thereby and facilitated tlie Hon. Libra- 
rian’s work of re-arrangement. 


J. C. Moulton, 

Hon, Secretary. 
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The Society also holds $2,200 in 54% Conversion Loan. See Tiong Wah, C. Bazell. 

$2,500 in 6% Victory Loan. Hon. Auditor. Hon. Treamrer. 


List of riembers for 1922. 

(3s on 1st tianuary, 1922.) 

* Life Members. \ Conirihidors to the Society's Journal. 


Year of Elrciion. Honorary Members. 

1890.1918. f Blacdkx. C. ()., School of Oricmtal Stiulios, Finsbury 
Circus, lAuidon. (Hon. Socretiirv 1896). 

19’^1. Rrani)sti:tti:k, Prof. Dk*. TL, Luzern. SAvitzerland. 

1894.1906. C-OLLYFR, W. XL, i.s.o., Hacford Xlall, Keepliain, 
Norfolk, Fn<i:land. ((Ininci] 1904: Vit;c*-lh’osi- 
(ient 1897- 1 900, 1902, 1904-1905). 

1905.1917. f Galloway. Dr. I). J., British T)is)>cnsarv, Sinpx- 

pore. ( \ President 1906-1907: President 1908- 
1918). 

1895.1920. f irANiTScii, Dr. P., 99 \ViH>dstock Koad, Oxford. 

Ihiirland. (Courull 1897, 1907-1909: 1 Io7l 

Treasurer 1 898-1 906, 1 91 0-191 1 . 191 1-1 919 : 

lion. 8e(Tetarv 1912-1918). 

A X\)inider f TTosi:, Ikr. Pfv. Bisiion G. F., Wyke A’icaracfo, Xor- 
1878. Jiiaiidy iu‘<ar Guildford, Fng’laind. ( Yi('e-Th*wi(lent 

1890- 1892: President 1878-1880, 1894-1907). 

1921. Ferak, 11. II. The Sultan of. K.c.M.fL, The Astana 

Negara, Bukit ( 'ihainilan, Kuiak Kaiigsar, lh.‘ra.1v. 
1878. f 1 T:ru:am, Vex. ARcniDEArox J., Cljard, Somerset, 

1890.1912. f PiDLEAy XL N., c.m.q., at. a., f.r.s., 7 Cumberland 

XXoad, Ivew Gardens, Surrey, Ihigland. (Couiieil 

1891- 1895: XX on. Secretary 1890-1893, 1897- 

1911). 

1916. Sarawak, XX. XL The B.v.jah of, Kucliing, Sarawak. 

1885. Satow, Sjr Erne^bt M., BeauinonL Ottery St., 

Mary, Devon, Eji^^thind. 

1894.1921. t Sfi ellabear, Bev. Mb G., d.d., c/o Board of Forei^gn 

Missions, 150, Fifth Avenue, New York City, IT. 
S. A. (Council 1896-1901, 1904: AHee-P resident 
1918: President, 1914-1918). 

1921. Snouck-XI i noRONJE, Prof. Hr., I^iden, Holland. 

1921. Van Eonkel, Dr. lYoifessor of Malay, Zoeterwoiid- 

sche Si ii gel 44, Ixudeii, IX oil and. 

Corresponding Members. 

1920. f Annandale, N., d.sc., f.a.s.b., Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. 

1920. t XiATDLAw, F. F., M.A., F.Z.S., Hjefield, TJilcuIme, 

Devonsihire, England. 
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1920. 

1920. 


1900. 

1918, 

\ 9 10 , 

1909 . 

1907, 

1921, 

1910, 
1917 

1920, 
1917 

190!) 

191 !) 

l!H0, 

1914 

1921 

1917, 

1!)21 

1921 

1914, 

1921 

1908, 
1921 
1 908, 

1921, 

1915, 
1921 

1919. 

1915, 

1912, 

1921. 

191G. 


t Mi:nini.L, K. lO, rH.n. Dirtu-tor, Bureau of Sciouee. 
M auila. 

f Moqi'ktti:, fl. 1*., KcOamsire}! 00, \\ eltevrwleii, Java. 

Ordinary Members. 

Ahhot'I', AV. L., 400 . Soiitli 15 th Street, Pliiladelpiiia^ 
AiiDrL-MA, 7 11) Bi N Ha,! 1 Z A ixoDDix. Edueatioii 
OOic'O, TaiiHij^ir, Perak. 

A hi; A IT AM, II. ( Siir\{‘y llept., Kuala l.annf|)ur. 
Aoa.m, FiiANK. The Straits 'rradiiiii Co., Singapore. 
Aoaais, Sn{ Airrniii, K.ii.i;., IhHklei^h, Swaiia.^. 
Dorset. 

Adams, C. D., Miri, Sarawak. 

Adams. H. A., Kudodii/r, Sa.rirvrak. 

Adams. J. \V., M.irc.s., l.r.cmv. u.a., al.b.. b.c., 
Ale(li(-al and Ileallli Ot1i(/(*. 15*nau^r. 

Adams. P. \I., Ivawas, Sarawak. 

Ad VMS. If. H., 4'ophajn, dolN^s and Pailton. Ltd.. 
Sine’ajiort'. 

.Ada ATS, 4 \ S.. Batn < 1 ajah. Perak. 

,\ DiU.Hoiui, F.. Jenderata Kslate, T< 4 uk An.soiu 
Perak. 

Allun, Pkv. (iKOKor; l>i;.\Tia:, .M. W’imlinunere^ 
St. Thoiinas Walk, SKn^apotv. 

Ai.t.kn, fi. C. W., Boustead and Co., Siiyirapore. 
Allex, L. a., A( 4iu,ir K(‘.si(hDt, Brunei. 


.Allex, 

P. T. 

, B.A. 

, Chint^e P]‘oteetorate, Singapore. 

Allen, 

Die 

If.. 

B.srx. Sarawak Oilfields, Miri. 

Sarawak. 



A LEKX, 

W. 

H. 

If., The Straits Trading Co., 


Amer’\, Rev. .A. J., b.d., Oulram Road Sdiool, 
Singapoiv. (Council 1921). , 

A .NiJKKixj, (’apt. E. y,, Kapil, Sarawak. 

Aktiti id 0 . S. AV.. M.A., Assistant Advi&c^r, Kedah. 
AlstI'EX, K. A\'. II. . c/o Poli(!e Otliee, Penang. 

* Ayim:, (\ F. C., Iligli Sahool, Malacca. 

Aziz, rxK'E x\bdi:l, Johore Bahru, Johore. 
Baddeley, F. M., b.a,. Under Seeretar}% Singa}K)re. 
Badiieka, Mottaul 0., 21 Malacca Street, 

Siitga}x>T\?. 

* Bailey, A. E., Moiintinilkn, Knowles Hill, Ke\\ix)n 

Abbott, En, gland. 

Baix, Kobmax K., B.A., Ipoli, Perak, 
t Baker, A. C., m.c., b.a., Penang. 

* Ball, II., Inspector of Sdiools, Malacca. 

Banks, H. H., Sanitary Board, Seremban. 
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1899. * Banks, ,1. E., r/o The Ajmeriean Bridge Co., 

Cambridge, Pa., T^, S. A. 

1920. BAKHorii, Dk. T., Mustaim of Com pvara five Zoology, 
Ilarvard rniv(*rsity, ( 'anibridire. Mass., U. S. A. 

1920. BARDirAM, TLaj Sahik, s.x., Medical School, Singa- 

pore. 

1921. Baiines, J. P., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1910, BautlI'Y, W., U.A., c/o Secretariat, Singa- 

pore. 

1921. Bauoiiax, (L K., S.S. Police, Singapore. 

1914. BAy.FXT., C., A’ade and Co., Singaponc (TTon, Librar- 

ian 1 9 1 (L20 : I Ion. 4"Tcasurer 1 92 1 — ) . 

190!). Blew, A. W., (' (> AI(‘ssi's Robinson and Co., Singa- 

pore. 

1921. Bkard, 11., The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Miri, 

Sarawak. 

1!)21. Belcr-WK, Wb C., Agric. Dept., Ivnala Liimpnr. 

I Old. Bell, Ah (L, Kuala ]>uinpui'. 

1921. Betl, A\b C. B., Bell and (V)., Singapore. 

1921. Bexjaaux, AJajou E. A'., iNr.c., Asiatic Petroleum 

Co., AJiri, Sarawak. 

1910. * BEEKKun*, IT., F. AT. S. (’ivil S'rvice, Crik, Upper 

Perak. 

1912. Bk kxell, J. \V., T". S. Ftubber Plantations, Inc., 

1790 Broadway, New Ah)rk, U. S. A. 

1885. Bjcknell, AAh .\. d Alexandra Terrace, Exmouth, 

Devon. 

DOS. Bishop, Maaoe C. F., ii. A. 

1921. Black, Majoe K., Tan Tock Seng Hospital, Singa- 

pore. 

1881. f Bland, E. K., c.ai.g., c/o Mcsshas IT. S. King and 
Co., 9 Pall Alall, Ijondon, S. W. England, (Coun- 
cil, 1898-1900: A^^k'e-Prmdjent, 1907-1909). 
1921. Blasdell, Key. E., .tAnglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, 

Perak. 

1910. Boult, F. F., Limbaiag, Sarawak. 

1919. * Botjene, F. G., D. P. P.’s Office, Singapore. 

1921. Boyd, E., Labour Office, Penang. 

1918. Boyd, W. E., Ben tong, Pahang. 

1915. Boyd-Walkee, J. AV’^., Bairker and Co., Singapore. 

191d. f Bradell, E. St.. J., Bradell Bros., Singapore. 
1918. Bradney, G. P., Audit Office, Kuiala Lumpur. 
1921. BiiATTON, A. G., Mesvsrs Guthrie and Co., Singa>pore. 

(Council 1921 — ). 

1897. Brockman, Sib Edward L., k.c.m.g., 88 Caocmcwi 
Street, London, E. C. 4. 
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1921. 
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1911. 
19M. 
1917'. 

1920 . 
1897 . 

1921 . 
1899 . 
1910 . 

1921 . 


LT8T OV MEMBEBS. xvii 

f Bhooks, (1. J., TniKlai. 

B(‘i)k()eleii, Siiiiiatra. 

Hkuwn. Mu. Jrs'i’if'i: A. .loboro Haiiini, Johoro. 

Bu()\v.\, ('. (\, li.A., c/o (‘rowii A'jfoiiis, Ijondoii. 

Hu()t\ N K. 'r. W'., Knabi Pilali P],<taTo, A[(>£>:ri Sem- 
bilaii. 

* BuY-W, 5. 51., c, o Messrs 55ie Boitkm/ ('o.. Ltd., 

FeiK'liiireb Str(Hd, J^uidon, K. ( '. 

BuYAX'r. .\. 1\. 5Iessrs Brvarit and Rvde, 57 5Iar$h 
T^anr*, L(),ndon, H. i .[ ( ( onneir 1907, 1910: 

\ i(*e- Bresi'denl , 1912, 1911-1910). 

1 I U |{ K I L I., I . II., Bota t n c (I a rYToris*, Si npi j )()re, 
(('oimei!, i:n5, 1921 — : llmi. Srcrehiry, 1914- 

1 ll 'n'i:!. I'l 11. 51., Alor Stiar, Kedah. 

1 ( 'Ai.DKCo'n', Amh.'Kw, B.A., SeerefariaL Knala 
Lnin])vir. 

( ' A M I’lna.i., I‘\ 51.. \\’'ard'i(‘burii Lstate, Iviiala 

t ( AM I’UKLL. lba)n:ss()u. J. Aruvll, m.d.. d.sc.. e o 
5i<'s.>rs W . aud F. llaldaix', 1 Kortli Lharlofte 
St.. iMlinbiirLdn St'oiland. (('oiineil 1917, 19 19). 

( 'a iM’M A i:i.. !l.. M iiiiifipality, Sinoapore. 

( A vi:\in>ii . A., 'raipiiiii', Ibnaik. 

Lii v N( llox. ( aim'. A. IL, I nsjioctor-lieiK'ral 

of Felice, Sin.ira;])v)r<‘. 

( iiAPMAX, \\’. a. A., c-o Crnwn Agents. Loiulon. 

('HAsi'X. F. \.. M.ii.o.i:.. llallk's 5Inseiim. Sinpipore. 

Ciiia’as, K., S. vS. Folici*, 5h'e!i^i>'i::ann. 

'M'lioo 1\ [ A FcNAi, Tim: 5f({., Knala Liiinpnr. 

(din.AN, IJa.ia, IBM Kx-Sri/rw Abdcllati, Knala 
Faii'^r.^Mi*, IVrak. 

( 4 . .\ li K , 11. T , , 1 1 lisj a'ctor of S cl i o( )i] s , Si 1 1 sj-a] >n re . 

(4.a]{K. Dk. 5V. F. Le (luns. V. 51. O., Knebinir, 

Sarawak. 

Clayton, (1. E., i'adeis’ Bnnpdow, Fcnaiig. 

Cl aT'I'o x, T. 55a, B.A., Adviser, Perl is, 

^ Cltamem', W. 11. T., 5Ldvali, Sarawak. 

C LIE FOB I), G, F. \V., Ayer Kuning So nth, Kegri 
. Scniibila n. 

(A)LLp:xJ’:tte, C. Ij., c/o Barker and Co., Singapore. 

* CoNLAY, 5V .L., Kimbi Lninqurr. 

Connell, Mbs. J. J., (*/o Connell Bros., Skiigapore. 

(k)OK, T?ev. j. a. B., Gil'siead, Singapore. 

Cook, 55a 5V vLLA(rE, c/o The Sti*aiis Tradinig Co., 
Singapore. 

Cooney, A. C., Govt. English Seiiool, Alor Star, 
Kedah. 
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1920. ('^OTTEiiiLL^ WALTEit S., Miri, Sarawak. 

1921. CouLSON, Kedah. 

1921. Cow AT, J. C., (Lnt. Aimhsis’ Oftici?, Penang. 

1921. CT?\Ni)f:LE, Aaiiilo-diine^e Girk’ School, 

Pcnair^. * 

1921. Cranny, Ooudox, V. M. C. Sijipiporc. 

19 IT. CindiTON, P., T)j\‘trict OfhccT, KiiaTa Kaii^sar. 
1921. C'HOOKK'W, H. B., Kudiiii^^ Sarawak. 

191T. (hioss, Kkv. W.. Ca\anaiih Road, Siiipjporo. 

1910. Choicfieij, F. Fk, M.it., r.M„ ( o (h’own A^eiiK 

Txnulori. 

1917. t CdUTT, G, E. S.. Cotis(T\ator <d' f<>rc>fs S. S. and 

F. M. vS., Knala Linn])'nr. 

1921. CriJ.FN, W. G., c/<> Barktn* and ('o., Sin^^aporc. 

1910, *T)\lv, M. D., Kuala Liilnijnir. 

19 IH. ^Dwin, Ik A. 1"., n.\., Snn^fapon'. 

1921. • I)\V’Lso\, A. W.. c (> Tfnttcnhacl) Hro*'., Sin<L^af)orc. 

1921. Dennys. S. TC. .Mor Star. Kedah 

190T. Dint. F., \i.s(., nr.o.. k.i.(.. (hAcrnmeni Analv^^t* 
Siii^a]KmN 

1921. Di^siiAirKii, G. B., Botanic GanFiis, Sinirapon'. 

1903. * Di.snov, T1. F., E.ToCt'.s,, Sontlihcld, rcvinlx' Dowiu 

Bath, Ell a land. 

1921. Dickinson, A, TT., S. S PolhiN Slimanort'. 

1S9T. Dtckson, E. A., Di‘^tri(-t 0(1it*er. iClaiiLr, •SiPinifor. 

1921. Dickson, P. Tj,, St. Andrews^ Sdiool, Siiif'^tiporc. 

1920. Dodds, H. B., ai.d., Genie ra1 Hospital. SiDg'a|K)r(N 

1921. 1 DoroLAs, F. AV,, (k)nnn'it'^joii(‘r of Taind^.. Kuala 

Lumpur. 

1905. DorciLAs, R. S., e.d.g.s., BaiTim, SaraAvak. 

1921. Dranraon, A. M., OcFFu, Xc^?ri Seinhihm. 

1910. DrxAiw, \V„ (irovc E'^latc', GroAc Jfoad, Sin^a[>or(‘. 

1915. * f DrssFK, 0. T., c^o Crown Afrc'nt*^, JA)ndoD. 

1921. Eaton, B. J., o.b.e., A^rric. Dept., Kuala liumpuT. 
1921. Edwards, S. J.. a.r., e.u.a., e/o Messtf^ Boot\ and 

('o., Sinpipore. 

1SH5. Egeutok, Sir AValtiu:, k.c.m.g.. Fir Toll, May- 

field. P^n^laiid. 

1921. Elder, Dr. E. A., I Battery Road, Singapore. 

1918. Elliot, F. M., o.b.e., Gosfield Vic^inige, Halsteads 

Essex, Engkoid. 

1913. Eiuikn, C., Kuching, Saraw^ak. 

1918. f Ea’AKS, I. IJ. M, lilie MasKHim, Taipiug, PtTak. 

1910. Ealaxs, W., DoAorcourt, T V]y\x^Y Benlah Road^ 

Upper Norw^ood, lioudon, S. E. 19. 

1919. Fahs, C. H., Seendary, Missioimi^" Researeb 

Library, 25 Madison Axenue, New' York CitJX 

U. B. A. 
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1911. 

1909. 

1917. 

1919. 
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1897. 

1921. 
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1918. 
1921. 

1908. 

1910. 

1912. 


1917. 

1920. 

1921. 
1908. 
1902. 
1916. 

1918. 
1918. 
1916. 


1920. 

1909. 

1919. 


1918 . 

1921 . 

1921. 

1911 . 

1918 . 

1919. 
1916. 


xix 

Palshaw, P. M.K.C.V..S., Cioverrmnent Veterinary 
Bepartineiit, Sirijy^apore. 

PAaifEiJ, P. fl., Mniiieipa] OfTif‘es, Singapore. 
PinuKiftON-DAviK, Pt. Pev. De. 0. J., Bisbop of 
>Sang‘a.pore. (ronneil. 1912-1918). 

Ferejee, J. (‘/o The Borneo (^o., Soembava, 
J ava. 

FiNLAysoN, (r. A., M.A., M.B., (leiierail Hospital, 
Silica, pore. 

* Finnie, W., Tbe T'^nib‘d Eiiiriueers, T^td.. Singapore. 
Fiems'I’oxk, H. \V.. Seiitosa, Pi]>ple, Dover. (Conn- 

eil 1 91 8-9 : Vix-e-Presidcait. 1 920 ) . 

* Flowee, Ma.toe S. S., o.e.e.. Zool()i?i(‘al Oa^rdens, 

Gbi/oli. Firvpt. 

Foeeee, n. .V.. F. M. S., Civil SevNirv. Kuala 
Lunipnr. 

ForuJEE, P, <C. S. S. Po1i(‘e. Sinijiapore. 
Foxavoettiy, De. F. W.. Kuala Lumpnr. 

* Feasi:i{, Hox. He. F. W., Govern nvont Beere|arT, 

lesscUoii, Britisb North Boriico. 

Fim;i:max. D., e/o Messrs Freeman and Mad ire, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

* Feobt. Mo-vnows. e.a., Batii Gaiab. Peralc. 
GALLA(jifKE, W. ,1.. M.A., T", S. Pid>ber lOaiitatious, 

Trie., MeOan, Sumatra. 

Gaexiee, Pev. Keppkl, Penan < i. 

Geale, De. IV. J.. TTlu Kelnntau. 

Gteson, L. B., Oadet. Penang-. 

Ginsox, W. S., E.A., Adviser, Kuala Lumpur. 

* f GiArLi^TTix Dr. J. D., c/o Grown Afrente, Dondon. 
Glexxik, Dr. J. A. P., MivnieiiEil OfTlees, Singapore. 
(lEOA^XE, G. R., Samamiig. lava. 

Goldux P. M., United Engineers, Ltd., Tpob, Perak. 
Goobmax, a. M,, B.A., Gbinesie Seeretariat, Kuala 
Tj^impiir. 

Gordon-TTall, Capt. \V. A.. Kuala Lipfe, Pahang. 
Goitldixg, R. P.. Survey Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 
Gow, G. Aubrea’', liobong Tiandai, I^nkoelen, 
Sumatra. 

Graham, Major A. MbD., c/o Crown Agenta. 
Graham, W., Sarawak Oilfields, Miri, Sarawak. 
Griffiths, C. S., Kuehing, Sarawak. 

Griffiths, J., Survey Office, Singapore. 

Gpiffxk, -TSrJ A. M., e/o Crown Agents, London. 
Grist, D. H., Dep of Agriculture, Kuala LumpUT. 
Gtjpta, Shiva PRASAn, Kandansb^^^ Street, Bonaree 
City, TTnited Provinces, Ixidia. 
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1921. ' TTafves, W. a. A. of r(^1iee, Ador Star, Kedali. 

1907. If\LL, Ho>5. Mk*. n. A., iiosident Councillor, 

Pcmaii^. ( V i (*c- 1 i d tui 1 1921). 

lOH. Hall, J. T)„ ila.. Colonial Secretariat, Sino^apore. 
191S. Hallaway, J. P., (la.s Engineer, Singapore. 

1911. Halltfax, F. J., Sinjranore. 

1921. Ham, G. L., S. S. C^ivil Service. Singapore. 

1915. t Hamiltox, a. W., Alor Star. Kedah. 

1918. HAMFsmnr, IIov. Mk. A. K. F., Kuala Lumpur. 

1921. Haxpovkk, ^V. P., Sungei Kipah Estate, T’ort 

DiokscM). 

1921. Harpte, j. a. H.. Knelling, Siarawak. 

1909. Harkikotov, a. (C, Municipal OfTice'^, Singapore. 

1921. Hart, T)k. H. H . n v., Aval'll ington Street, San 

Francisco, (^difornia. 

1921. Harve'i, P. S. S. Polic^u Singapore. 

1921. Hashiivi, C\rT. X. M, T’cnang. 

1921. Haukixs, Ci., I>. 0., Balik Pnlan. Penang. 

1919. H\v, M. C., n. \.. Asst. Achiser, Ratu Pahai, J<diore. 

19^1. IlAYn-.s, L. J., v'o ]\Iessrs FranT and Co., SiiigaT>or(‘. 

1904. * Haynes, A. S., Knala Lnnrnnr. tCounc-il, 1920). 

1921. ITendlkson, M. P., V. M. S. Mnsenms, Knala 

Linupnr. 

1909. Hennings, ’\\ . C., c /o Mansfield and C’o., Siiiga])ore. 

1917. Hekefokp, C. a., Ar.\., Johore Balirn. 

1878. Hill, E. C., The Manor TPyiise, Xormandv near 

(lUildford, England. 

1921. TTolgvte, M. P., Malav College, Malacca. 

19‘^1. Holleman, \V., SaMTih Loento. Suinatiia. 

1920. IfoLMAN-Hr^NT, C. B., n.A., c/o ('nyvni Agents, 

London, 

1891. t Hoynck, van pATM:vi)KEeirT, P. C., (*/o Tfeldring 
and ]hem)n. The Hague, Holkiud. 

1909. Hfbback, T. 1C, Kuala Liipis, Pahang. 

1909. IlroHis, J. M". \V., e/o CVown Ag<‘nts, London. 

1907. HrMPiruEYs, J. L., Trengganu. 

1921. If OOPS, Du, A. L., P. (’, M. 0., Siiigti]x>re. 

1917. ’“Hose, Dk. Ciiakles, f.k.g.b., "^dleaf, Piddledown 
Poad, Pnrlev, Surrey. 

1897. Hose, The Hon. Mk. IC. S., Tlie Pesidencr, Serem- 
ban. 

1921. HtTNTEB, T)il P. S., c/o Crown Amenta, London. 
1921. Ikving, 6. 0.. Ag. Resident, Jeeiseltoti, B. K. B. 
1921. Ismail bin BvcnioE, T)ato, p.p.m.j., Jo'hore Bahru 
Joihore. 

1921. iVENs, F. B., Bannion and Bailev, Kuda Tiumpur. 

1921. I VERY, F. E., Kedah. 
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1021. J\cqi:ks, Dll. F. \\, Medienl Offit'er, Seremkin. 

1921. Jakfah, Inchk Onn bin, Joliore Bahru, Joliore 
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Members are particularly requested to inform the Hon. Secre- 
tarv oif any olianges in their description or addre-ss. 



RULES 


of 

The Straits Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


1. Name and Objects. 

1. Tlie nHirie of the Society shall be ‘ The Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Soihety/ ^ 

2. The objects of tlie Soioety shall be: — 

(a) The incn'ase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and tlie neighbouring countrit‘S. 

(1)) the publu'ation of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the fonnation of a library of books and maps. 

li. Membership.. 

3. Members slnill be of tbrc^c kinds — Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary memliership shall be proposed 
and si‘‘conded ))y im^nbers and elected by a majority of the CbunciL 

5 . Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance^ on the first of January in each year. Mem- 
bers shall be allow(‘d to compoimd for life nnanbership by a 
payment of $50. Societies and institutions are also eligible for 
ordinary membership. 

6. On or about the JOtb of June in each year tln^ Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such meiiibers sliall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their member- 
ship. 

ISTo member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other p\ibli- 
cations of the Society until his subscription for the (uirrent year 
has been paid. 

7. Distinguisbed persons, and j)erso]i8 wlio liave rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of tite 
Cpuncil be elected Honorary members })Y a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation 
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of two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the 
Council, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific in- 
stitution in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription : they 
shall enjoy the privileges of members except a vote at meetings, 
eligibility for office and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society sluill be: — 

A President. 

Vid-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from 

(i) The Straits Settlements 

(ii) Tlie F: M. S. and 

(iii) The IJnfederated or other Protected States, although 
this allocation shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Librarian. 

An Honorary Secretary. Four Councillors. 

Tliese officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
Ceneral Meeting, and shall hold office until tlieir suceessors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, projxu’ty and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresjxjnding meml>ers and to re- 
(X>mmeiid candidates for elec*tion as Honorary Momibers of tlie 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Joiimal and to supervisie the printing and distriliution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the library. 

(f) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enfon^e b\^kws and regulations for tho 
proper conduct of tlie afl'airs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and ofteiier if neeessarj^ Three ofQ<^eTa shall foito 
a quorum of the Council. 
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V. General Meetings* 

12. One week 8 notice of all meetings shall l>e given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. .\t all meetings the Oliainna]! sliall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitli^d to a t'asting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. Tlie Annual (4en(*ral MtHiing shall be held in February in 
eacli ycnir. Khoen imnnian-s shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At tlie Animal (ient‘.ral Aleeting tlie Council sliall 
present a Report for the jireeeding year and tin* Treasurer shall 
render an a(‘e(nint of the linaru ial ••ondition of the Soeiety. ( Aipies 
of sncli Report and aceoiint shall he circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Offie<‘rs for the (‘urrent year shall also lie ehoseii. 

Kb TIh' Council may summon a («(‘neral Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt hv the Secretary of a 
written requisition sigmvl hy live ordinary rnernhers desiring to 
submit any spiadficKl iwsolutioii to such meeting. Sevcm members 
shall form a quorum at any such meshing. 

11. A'isitors may he admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the ('hairman Imt shall not he allowed to address the meeting 
except by invitatiofi of tlie (4i airman. 

VI. Publications. 

KS. The tlounia] shall )»e juihlished at least twice in each 
year, and ottcoun’ if material is available. It sliall contain material 
apjtroved by the Council. In the lirst nuiiilx’r in each year shall 
be pul)|ished tlic R(?port of the Couiudl, the account of the financial 
position of the Society, a list of members, tlie Rules, and a list 
of the publications received by tlic Society during the preceding 
year. 

19. Every member shall hv entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, wliich sliall he sent free by poet. Copies may be presented 
by the Council to other 8o(4eties or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining copies shall he sold at siudi prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twentj^-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Aniendiweiits to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must l>e proposed in writing 
to the Council, who sliall i^iibmit them to a (leneral Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall gome into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meetiilg (>r at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Eoyal A$iatic Society, The Eoyal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at GroBveuor Street, London, W., where it has a 
lar^e library of hooks, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
holds monthly meetings from Xo^ ember io June (inclusive) at 
which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Xon-fiesident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem- 
Ix^rs of Bran(di Socuedies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to tlie Secretary so that notice of the meet- 
ings may be sent to them, 

3. Under ru](‘ 84, tlu* Uouncil of tlie Society is able to accept 
eontrihutions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested iri Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, et<‘., on matters connected with the lan^agee, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned rule 105 all Mtembers 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Branch So(*iety to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon tlu' recommendation of the Council. 

5. liie suteeription for Xon-Rea^ident Members of the Society 
is 30/- p(*r annum. They receive the (juarterly journal pobt free, 

ARxatic Society of Bengal, Members of the Straits 5^aiich 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded tlie privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 



Exchange List and Donations, 1921. 


The following is a list, of the Scientific Institutions and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Publications 
received from them during the year 1921. 

A list of Donations to the Society’s Library is also appended. 

AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Toronto. Iloyal Canadian Institute. 

United States of America. 

B. iLTiMOUE. .Tohn Hopkins University, 

(i) Circular, Neiv Series, 191S, Fts. 5-10. 

1919, Pis. 1-10. 

19m).. Pt. 1. 

(ii) American Journal of Philologi/, Vol. 39, 191S, 

Pts. 2-Jf, Pol. -Kb 1919. Pis'. 'l-Jt. 

Berkeley. University of California, 

(i) Bulletin, Script's InsHtuiion of Biological Re- 
search. No. 9, 1919, No. 10, 1931. 

(ii ) Publications in Zoology, Indices and Contents, 
Voh. lit, 17, IS, 1917-1919; Vol. 19, No. 6, 
1919, Vol. 20, No. 7, 1921, Vol, 23, 1921-— 
{Marine Decapod Crustacea of California). 

C. v.vfBBiDGK. Musc'um of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, Bulletin 

Vol. 61,, 1920-21, Index; Vol. 61,, Nos. 3-7, 1921, Vol 65, 
Nos. 1-2, 1921. 

Chicago. Field Museum of JiTatural History, 

(i) Annual RepoHs, 1917, 1918, 1920. 

(ii) Report Series, Vol. 5, Pts. 3-1,. 

Lincoln. University of Nebraska. 

New York. American Museum of Natural History, 

(i) Bvlletin, Vol 39, 191S-19, Vol 1,0 , 1910, Vol 

U, 19X9. 

(ii) Novitates, No. J,, 1921 • 
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N^ew York. Zoological Society, Bulletin, Voh Ft, 2, 1921. 
Obkrlin. Oberliii College — Wilson Ornitliological Club. 

PHiLADBLPHiA. Acg^deniy of .Natural .Seienees, Frocmdings, Voh 
71, Ft 2, 1910, Vol 72, Ft. 2, 1920. 

Pittsburg. Oarnegie Museum, 

(i) Annah, Vol. 11, A'o.s*. 1917, Vol. 12, Nos, 

14, 1910, Vol 12, Nos. 1-2, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol 7, Nos. 5-6, 1920. 

(iii) Annual Reports for 191S-20. 

Washington. Aeadeiiiy of S<u<*Mces. Proceedings, Vol. 71, Ft. 3, 
1919. 

Washington. Siiiithsouiaii instil utiou, V. S. National Museum, 

(i) Ih^harium Von trihut ions, Vol 20, Fts. 8^9, 

1920, VoJ. 22^ ins. 5-5. 1921. 

(ii) Bulletins 100, Fts. 7-9, and 101, 1920; 105, 

mo, 109, 1920; 112, 115, 110, 1921. 

(iii) .! ;//?//« if Report, 1920. 

(iv) Proceed ings, To/. 50. 1920. 

Washington. I jiited States Depaitnieiit of Agriculture, Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Vol 20, Pi. 6, 1920, and Index; 
Vol 21, Pis. 8-12, 1921: Vol 22, Pis. F3, 1921. 

Hawaiian Islands (HoNOHLr). Bernice Paiiahii Bishop 
Museuin, 

(i) Memoirs, Vol. 0, Ber. 3, Pi. 3, 1919, Vol. 8, 

Pis. 1-2, 1921. 

(ii) Occasional Papers, Report for 1919, Vol. 7, 

Pis. 7-9^ 1920, Vol 8, Pi. 1, 1921. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapuha. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. 

Colombo, (.^eylon Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. 

(^iLOMBO. C^olomho Museum, “ Spolia Zeylanicaf* Vvl, 10, Nos. 
36-39, 1915-17, Vol. 11, Pis. 5345. 191S-19. 

India. 

lk)MBAY. Bombay Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society. 

Bombay. iBombay Natural Historv Society, f/o«niu7, Voh 20, Ft. 
5, Vol 27, Ft. 3, Vol 28, Ft. 4 ^921. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Soedetj of Bengal. 

(i) Journal arid Proceedings, Vol 16, Pts2 3-8, 

1920, Vol 17, Ft. 1, 1921. 

{\i) NunmrnMic^^ No. 35, 1920, No. 03, 

1921, md Indm to No. 32, 1920^^ 
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Calcutta. Indian Museum, 

(i) Memoirs, Yoh 5, Nos. 7-8, Yol. 6, Vol. 7, No. S, 

W20-M. 

(ii) Records, Yol. IS, Nos. Vol. 19, Nos. 8-5 

and Index, Yol. 22. No. /. 1920-21. 

(iii) Reports. 1917'’20. 

Calcutta. University of Calcutta, 

(i) Journal of the Dept, of Letters, Yol. 6-7, 1921. 

(ii) Post-Graduate Teaching/' 1919-1920. 
Lahore. Pan jab Historical Society. 

PusA. Agricultural Besearch lustituti*, Memoirs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in India, 

(i) Eniomologiail Series. 

(ii) Bacteriological Series, Yol. /, Pi. 8, 1920. 

(iii ) Bulletin. Nos. 100-115, 1921 . 

SiAiLA. Archaeological Survey of India, 

(i ) Memoirs 8 and 5, 1920 : 7 , S, 9 and 12, 1921 . 

(ii) Reports for Northern, Frontier, Southern and 

Central Circles, 1920-21. 

(iii) “ Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Fort/' 1921. 

Burma. 

Bangoon. Archaeological Sur\T\v of Burma, 

(i) Epigraphm Birmanica, Yol. 2, Pts. 1-2, 1921 » 

(ii) Report, 1921. 

(iii) List of Inscriptions, 1921. 

(iv) Amended LLd of Amdent Monuments, 1921. 

Baxgoon. Burma Besearch Society, Journal, Vol. 1, 1911, to Vol, 
10, 1920. 

Malaysia. 

Borneo (Sarawak). Sarawak Museum. 

Java (Batavia). Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsien en 
^Yttenschappen. 

(i) Notulen ran de Algemeene en Dire ctiev erg ader- 

ingen, Deel 58. 1920. 

(ii) Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Yol- 

kenlcvnde, Deel 59, Pis. 5, 1920, and 6, 1921; 
Deel 60, Pts. 1-2, 1921. 

(iii) Oudheidkundig Verslag, itceede, derde en vierde 

Kwartaal 1920, erste en tweede Kivartaal 
1921. 

Java (Batavia). Commissie voor de Volk&leetuur, Geschiedenis 
van Java/* 1920, 

Java (Batavia). Het Algemeeu Proefstation der A.A^.E.O.S., 
Mededeelingen, 

(i) Algemeem Serie, Pts. 10, 11 and IS, 1921, and 

EngL TramlaUon of Ft 8,1920. 

(ii) Rmmm^^ 
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Java (Batavja). Topo^rafinelie I)i exist, Jnarvershg, 1919, Deele 

1- 2, {1920), 

Java (BnTEXZOiio). . Dcpartinexit Naxi LaiidlxHiw, Nijverheid en 
Haiidel in Nederland sell Jndie, Medpdeelingen, ^o. Ifl, 

1920, 

Java (Bcitenzokg). Jardin Botannjue de Buitenzorg, Bulletin, 
Ser. 3, Faria 1-3, 1921 , and Index, VoL 2, 

Malav Peninsula (Kuala Li’mim*u). l)e])iirtinent of Agricul- 
ture, F.M.8., Agrirulfaral Bnlleiin, Vol, S, Pia, S-J^, 1920, 
Vol 9, Pi, h 1921, 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala JA’isiPru). F.M.S. Mn<emn8, Journal 
Vol, S, Pi, 2, 1918. Vol 9, Pi, 3, Vol, Kk PL 3, 1921. 

SlNOAroHE. Botanic Gardens, Bulleiin, Vol. 2, No, 12, 1921. 
Singapore. Baffles Mnsenin and JJhrary, Report, 1919-20. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. Natural History Society of Siam, dounial, Vol. Jf, Pis. 

2- 3, Vol 5, PL 1,' 1921, 

Bangkok. Siam Society. 

Bangkok. Tlie Yajiranana National Librar.'. 

Indo-China. 

Hanoi. L’Jioole FraiH*aise de L'Kxtreme Orn'iit, Bulletin, Tome 
20, Ft. 3, 1920. 

Saigon. La Societe des Etudes Indo-ChinoiBes, Bulletin, No, 70, 

1921. 


Philippine Islands. 

Manila. Bureau of Science, 

(i) Philippine Journal oj Science, \'ol 17, Pts. 3-5, 

1920, Vol IS, Pts. 1-6, Vol 19, Pis, PS, 1921. 

(ii) Annual Report, 19th, 1921. 

China. 

Shanghai. North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Journal, Vol o2, 1921. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic S<x'iety of Japan, 

Australia. 

Aoelaide. Boyal Society of South Australia, Transactions and 
Proceedings, Vol, l^lt, 1920. 

Sydnkt, Royal Society of New South Wales, Journal and JPfP- 
ceedings, Vol. 52, 1918, and Vol. 5S. 1919. 
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EUROPE. 

Belgium. 

Brttxelles. Soei^te Beige Colon lales. 

Einland. 

T1 KDsiNGFOHs. l^iiLska VeteoKkaps-Soeieteten, 

(i) Bidratj till Katinedom, Jf. IS, Plfi, 2 and f), 

1020, IJ. 70, Pf. P lOP)^ Pt, 2, 1020, H. SO, 
Pis. 1-2, 1021. 

(ii) Ofrersigi, 01c, 02a, h, OSa, b, 1921, 

(iii) *‘lc/a Socielatis Srienfiarnm Fennicae, Tome 

JfS, FIs, 0-7 , Tome ^IfO, Pts. 1-2, Tome 50, Pts, 
1 - 2 , 1010 - 21 . 

France. 

n.WRE. Societe tie (U'ograplu(‘ Coininer<,'ia]t‘ du Havre, Bulletin, 
Vol, 27, 1020. 

Marseilles. Soeiete de (iwigrapliie <‘t (Ffttiides Coloniales. 
Paris. (\)mmi8Hi()n Ar('heologi({ue de IMiido-Cdiiiu*. 

Paris. Jiistitiit FraiK^^ais (PAreheologie Orientale. 

Paris. L'Ecole des Langues Orieiitalcs. 

Paris. Soeiote Asiaii(|iie d(* Paris, dourtml Auxalufue, 11 Sme, 
Tome 10, Pfs\ F2, 1020, Tome 17, Pis, 1-2, 1021, 

Paris. Soeicde de (ieograj)hie, “ La Oeographie,*' Tome 55, Pis. 
1-5, Tome 50, Pis, 1-5. 1921, 

Paris. Societe de (l^ograpbie (‘oniinen^iale <le Paris, '* Pevne 
Fconomique FrancaiuP Tome JjS, Pt, 2, 1021. 

Paris. Soci^de de Liiigiiistique de Paris, 

(i) Hlemoirs, T*ome 21, Pt. 0, 1920, Tome 22, Pts. 

1-2, 1920, Pis. 5-P 1921, 

(ii) Bulletin, No. OS, 1920. 

Great Britain. 

Ta)NDON. British Museum (Natural History). 

IX)NDON. Royal Anthropological Institute, Journal, Yol, 51 , Jan.- 
June, 1921. 

Lonik)N. Royal Aisiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal 1921. 

IxiNDON, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

(i) Bulletin, 1920. 

(ii) General Index to Bulletins, 1S87-1918. 

(iii) Additional Series, Vol 11. 

IjONDON. Royal Colonial Institute, United Empire^ Vol 12, 
1921 . 

JjQvmn. .School of Oriental Studies, Ijondon Institution, Bulletin, 
fpl 2, Pt h t92h 
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London. Zoological Society of London, 

(i) Proceedings, Pis. 1-S, 1920. 

(ii) lAst of the Fellows, to May 1921. 

(iii) Report, 1920. 

Holland. 

Amstekdam. Koloiiiaal Institunt. 

Amsteudam. Koninklijk Xederlandsch Aardrijkskiindig Qenoot- 
schap, Tijdschrift, Deel 38, Pis. P6, 1921. 

Hague. Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal-, liaiid- en Volken- 
kunde van Kederlandsch Indie, Bijdragen, Deel 77, Pis. 
1-2, 1921. 

Leiden. Ethnographisches Reichsmiisenm. 

Leiden. Universiteits Bibliotlieek. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm. K. Svenska Vetenskapsakademien, 

(i) Arkiv for Zoologie, Band H, Pis. 1-2, 1921. 

(ii) Arkiv for Boianik, Band 16, 1921. 

ITpsala. Royal University Library. 

Switzerland. 

Zurich, Naturfor^hende Gresellscliaft, Vierteljahrschrift, Vol. 65, 
Pis. 3-Jf, 1920, Vol 66, Pts. 1-2, 1921. 
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AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

Ottawa, ('anada Department of Mines. 

(i) Fahlicatioiis, Auv. SOU and 1921, 

(ii) Memoirs 118-121^^ 1921. 

(iii) Bulletin, Nos. 81, 82^ 89, 1921 . 

( jt ) Su7nmanj Report, 1919 and 1920. 

United States of America. 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin, Vol. 29, Ft. IH, Auq. 
1921. 

Xkw York. (\)niell Uiiivei'sity Agri<‘ii]tural Experiment Station, 

(i) Bulletins JdJO’JfOl, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs 28-29, 1919, 80-88, 1920. 

St. Louis. Missouri Botanical Gardens, Ajinals, Vol. 6 , Ft . If , 
1919, Vol 7, Ft. h 1920. 

Urban A. IJiiiversity of Illinois, Illinois Biological Monographs, 
Vol 8, Ft. If, 1917. 

Mexico. 

V.EUA Cruz. Institute Geologico di Mexico, 

(i) Anaks, No. 9, 1920. 

(ii) Boletin, No. SS, Tomo 1-2. 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

Argentine. 

Buenos Aires, Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, Anales, Tomo 
26-29, and Index Tomos 1-20, 191^-16. 

Brazil. 

Bio Janeiro. Bibliotheca Nacional do Bio, 

(i) Boletin Bibliographico, Nos. 2-^, 1919. 

(ii) Anales, Vol. S8, 1916. 

ASIA. 

Malaysia. 

Java (Batavia) . BaJai Poestaka, " Sri Poestaka “ tahoen S, Pts. 
1-1$, 19$t. 

Java (Batavia) . Iii jnwezen in Nederlandsch Oost-Indie, JoBf^ 
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Java (Batavia). Moquette (J. P.), '' De oudsie Mohammedan- 
sche Inscriptie op Java, n.ni. de Grafsteen ie Lcran/' 1921, 

Java (Batavia). Kouiiiklijke Natuurk undine Vereenigin^ in 
Nederlandsdie Indie, Naiurkundig Tijdschrift, Deel 81, 
Pis, U2, 1921. 

Java (Batavia). Eerate C'nngres voor de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Java, Handelingen, 

(i) Solo, 25-20 Dec,, 1019. 

(ii) Programma voor het Congres van het Java In- 

siiiunt, June, 1921. 

(iii) Ca talog us van de Houtsnijwerk Tenioonstel- 

ling, June, 1921. 

Malay Pkninsula (Iu ala Lumpuk). Committee for Malay 
Studies, Papers on Malay Subjects, 2nd Series, No. 5, 
1921. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Kaiserliehe Ilnivorsitat zu Tokyo, MiUeilungen aus der 
M edizinischen Fakulidt. Bd. 20, H . 4, Bd. 22. H. 2’4, Bd. 
22, H. 1 ik S, Bd. 24, II. 1-S, Bd. 25, H. 1 S 2, 1918-21. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. 

Caiuo. Ministry of Public Works, Zoological Service lieport. 
Publication 34, 1921. 


EUROPE. 

Qermatiy. 

IIajviuurg. Geographisclie Qesellsehaft in Hamburg, Mitteilimgen 
Band 33, 1921. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Dublin. Departinent of Agricultuix*, etc. for Ireland, Scientific 
Investigations, 1920, JNo. 2, Sponges of the Coasts of 
Ireland.^^ 

Holland* 

Leiden, llijks Herbarium, Mbdedeelingen, Pts. 38-^1, 1919/21. 

Italy* 

Eohe. Beale Societa Geografiea Italiana, Bolletino, Serie 5, Vol. 
10, Pts. 1-9, 1921. 

!I?BI«ste. Scientja/^ Anno 9, New Series^ Vol. 2, Pt. 11. 



The Grave-Stone of Sultan Mansur Shah of 
Malacca (1458-1477 A. D.) 


By J. P. Moquette. 

{Translated hy Dr, R. 0, ^yinstedt -from the Journal of the 
Batavian Society, Vol, LIX, Part (5). 

In tlie J. R. A. S. B., June 1918, pp. 47-48, Dr. R. 0. 
Win^tedl y:a\e a description with photos of two grave-stones pur- 
porting to be from the tomb of 'Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca. 

Tt otrnn-ed to me at once that the two stones in no way match- 
ed, (‘itlicr m shape or ornament or workmanship. The head-stone 
undoubtedly oiK*e was placed on a tomb, while the other stone* be- 
longs to the kind that lies on tlie ground. On all tombs and graves 
known U) me liead and foot stones correspond and it would be 
very strange if tliero were anv depariure from this (‘Ustom at 
Mala(‘ca especially in the* resting place of Sultan Mansur Shah. 
For the rest I could not learn inudi from the plates accompanying 
tile article siiue the inscriptions, Idackened for clearness, were thus 
made illegible. 

Wjn^tedt gave readings of the inscriptions on the head-stone 
and on tlie side^ of the shme from a version prcx‘ured by Mr. 
BJagden from He^^ey (o/>. cil. p. 47). 

I was certain that after the word Mansur should come the 
name of his father and that the date given was impossible, because 
(1) one word was not accounted for and (2) the Malay word dua 
seemed \erv strange in a purely Arabic inscription. 

Fortunately I met ^Ir. I. TI. Evans, Curator of the Taiping 
Mii«euni, w'ho ])roinised to look up the stones for me at Singapore. 
Both the stones are in Raflles Museum and plaster-casts w^ere made 
for me by Mr. A'alentine Knight, then acting for Major Moulton 
the Director. Both, as shown in Dr. Winstedt’s photos, are black- 
ened. The head-stone has apparently been broken off the tomb, 
so that the inscription on the lowest line is damaged, and the other 
stone has a large round hole making the middle line of obverse and 
reverse illegible. As I am positive that the second stone neither 
came from the grave of Sultan Mansur nor from any other tomb, 
I shall leave it out of this discussion. 

^ Note. The stone, in my opinion, has no historical value. Heer Cl. 
P. Botiffaer informs me that the round hole in it shows that it was used 
for the taking of oaths. Should the headstone belonging to it be 
-discovered, possibly my viewi might not stand. [There is a stone at 
Pengkalan Kempas, Negri Beinbuan, with a round hole in it, which 
tradition avers will tighten on the arm of the person who takes a fals^ 

B. 0. W.]. 
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2 GBA^VE-STONE OF SULTAN MANSUE SHAH OF MALACCA. 


Tile head-stone is worth deciplieriiig, because it is so far as is* 
known the only extant stone of the tombs of the Sultans of Malacca 
and secondly becmise Mansur Shah played a great ])art. in Malay and 
Chinese records. 

By the help of the casts I was able to decipher the inscriptions 
and by reeonstriieting a pair of dainagcnl words to get an absolutely 
certain reading of the names and of tiu‘ date. Only the first line 
])resented difficulties but by tiie lielp of my friend B. A. Dr. Husein 
Jaya-diningrat a naiding in my opinion satisfaetory was secured, 
so that all the w’ords on that line witli the first word of the second 
Line duly aceonnted for are meant to glorify not the Sultan as in 
Hervey's version bnt tlie grave. Major J. (h Moulton kindly sent 
me at my request photos of all four sides of the stone Mdiich is now 
plaa^d on a cement pedestal for its better ])n's(‘rvation. 1 give my 
reconstruction for each side on tlu* accompanying ])lates vSO that 
any one more competent than I may ex])ress bis \'icvvs on it. 

The reading is as follows: (Plate I. obverse): 

AnM-AftiV oJa 

oVA o\A J 

P 1 a te 1 1 ( K \ (Tse ) r(‘a ds : — 

J J 1.3 

A.>\.x\.C^ 

Compared with the Hervey xersion it thus reads: lladzihi aU 
ran dza t al-m u kaddmat al-m ii inh h a ra f al-zaw iyaf aUsafijfd t aU 
rnumiwirarai lil Sulian al-adil al-hadzil al-Sultan Marusur Shah bm 
Muzaffar Shah al-marhum : kad iniakala min dor aUmahal ila dar 
amal yaurn aUarhaa min Rajah sanaf ihanalciti iva thamanin wa 
tha^aian rni'ah min al-Jlijrah al-N nbaivyah aUmuMafaivyah 
Or translated 

This is the eonseerated the holy grave tlie brilliant illumin- 
ated tomb of the just Sultan, the inaguanimons ruler Sultan Man- 
sur Sliah son of the deeeas(*d Mnzatfar Shall. He removed from 
this mortal abode to the abode of hope on Wednesday of Eajab in 
the year H8'2 aftc’r the Hijrali of the Prophet, the Chosen One.’’ 

As my reading of the gravestone differs in many places from 
that of Hervey, I must add an explanation of some details. The- 
differenc*e in my conception of the words of the first line is great 
and I take it that mini has been broken off in the middle words, and 

read 0 stands in the lower corner ), hut the reading is 

of litth* or no eonsequence since, once we know who the person en- 
tombed is, it matters relatively little if one takes a word to be in 
praise of tlie grave or of the dead. However the correct reading 
of the bottom line on Plate I is of very great importance for the* 

Jour. Strait® BraAob. 
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Gi$AVE-8T0NE OF SULTAN MAN8UB SHAH OF MALACCA. 3 

<ieteriiiination of the fathers name; it is now irrefragably esta- 
blished that have to do with the gravestone ot Sultan Mansur 
Shah of Malacca, who according to all accounts was a son of Sul- 
tan Muzalfar Sliah. It is clear that between ‘‘ Mansur and 

Muzaifar tJie word stands, but the r of “ Mansur 

and the n of ‘■SSultaii^’ cannot be traced. M istakes on these 
gravestones are very fre<jU(uit so that it is quite possible the mason 
omitted the letters. As regards the reverse, it is (lear that in the 
top line not dar al-wirad hut dtir amal occuirs. More important 
however is the date. The cast showed at once how the faulty 
reading dna i^ame a])out. d'he flourish of the word inin has been 
mistaken for a dal and ('ombined with the irau C)f tlu' year been 

read • 

In A. 11. tlie montli of Rajal) began on a Thursday, the 
9th of ()ctol)er, 1477 A. I). 

So following my reading one must choose between Wednesday 
the Till, 14th, 21st or 28th of Ihijab 882 A.H. WvMhu'sday the 
15th, 22nd, 29th ()ctol)er or 5th Xovember, 1477 A.T). 

Seeing that it- seldom liappens that tlie word for “year’' is 
omitted in dates, 1 have assumed it occurs on this stone and read 

^ with liervey. I must point out how(‘ver that one can equal- 
ly well read ii- 0, so tliat the reading would run 

Wednesday b Ihijah 882 A.H. = Tuefiday 14 October, 1477 A.l). 

.My emendations for the word-s defa(‘ed on the bottom are borne 
out l)y the legible lines and reituire no defence. 

Hervey's reading of the side inscriptions is untenable. It is 
(Plate III) the bcgiiuiing of a verse re])eat(*dly found on stones 
in Northern Sumatra: — 

VjJ a\\ ^ Ixf \i\ 

which Professor Dr. A'an lionkcl translated for me as follows : — 

‘“'The world is l)ut transitory; the world has no per- 
manence; the world is but as a house made by a spider.^’ 

The end of tliis text occurred probably on the lost foot-stone 
And tlie adventures of the stone we have discussed testify to the 
truth of the words, ■ 

I give my best thanks to all who have been kind enough to 
assist me. 


B. A. Soc., Ko. 85, 1928. 



The Malay Pantun 


By H. Ovekbeck. 

From tlic study of Malay paiituns arisen the question how 
far this peculiar kind of quatrain is the sole property of the 
Malays, or if somethinp^ identical, similar or akin is to be found 
amongst other peoples in their neighbourhood. Research would 
naturally turn first to Java, as both the Javanese and the Suiidanese 
language are akin to Malay. 

I do not recollect to have heard any Javanese pantuns during 
my stay in East Java, and ♦!. J. de Plollander, who fully descriheb 
the Malay paniun and sHoka (on the relationsliip of the two some- 
thing will be said later) in his work on tlie Malay language,^ doe© 
not mention any similar quatrains in his work on the Javanese 
language.- Plain love songs of eour-e may exist, as given in chap- 
ter XIV of the ‘“''Sejarah Mtdayu : — the Malay author, by the 
way, gives to the ditties sung in honour of Hang Tuah the name 
of pantun, though it is not a Javanese name. Tlie word sHoka is 
known and according to the dictionary means a figurative expres- 
sion, or way of speaking with the purpose of conveying a thought 
in a more or less veiled fonn. Whether the word s^loka is used 
also to designate moral verses as in India, I have been unable to 
discover. CTcnerally speaking, Javanese poetrv differs entirely 
from the Malay shaer and pantun: a verse similar to that of the 
Malay shacr is unknown. The Javanese poet has at his disposal 
ten or more different metres, the verses of which have from 4 to 
lines, the lines being of different structure within each verse, 
with a rhyme hardly noticeable for a European ear, and a prosodv 
on which the views of learned men differ. In tliis poetry, where"- 
in the greater part of Javanese literature is written, there is no 
])lace for anything like the Malay pantun. Mention is made by 
some writers of the Javanese wangsallan, which according to the 
dictionary is a kind of charade or riddle in verse, wherein in an 
enigmati<'a1 way principally by the last, or also by the first syllable 
of a word something is hinted at, whilst in a second verse, called 
jawah (answer) the thing hinted is plainly stated. But 1 can- 
not give any examples of such wangmllan or sav if there exists in 
Javanese any unwritten literature as in Suiidanese. 

Sundanesef poetry generally follows the wav of her Javanese 
sister; the Sundanese poet works with the same metres as his 
Javanese neighbour, and their names are identical in both lan- 
guages. But besides the written literature there is the pantun,, 
which in Sundanese means a tale taken from legends or from the 

1. P. J. de Hollander, Haadleiding tot de Ktmnis der Malei^e* 
Taal-en Letter Kande, Breda, 1845, p, 1*^. 

2. F. J. de Hollander, ib. 1848. 
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history of old times, half sun^, half recited hy the ]>atd, the tiikang 
pantvn, to the accompaniment of a sort of violin (tara/ioangsa) or 
lute (kachapi). Mr. C. Pleyte has edited some of these Sundanese 
pantun with their did’erent versions, together with a synopsis, a 
partial translation and a glossary.^ Although these tales are taken 
mo-stly from legends or history of old times, they resemble the 
Malay penglipor lara tale, being also interspersed with blank verse 
and sindir. 

The blank verse Mr. Pleyte calls purwalxanii, a Javanese w'ord 
which according to the dictionary means a verse or verses, being 
a combination of words ha^dng the same sound, which sometimes 
are not much more than jingling nonsense/’ These blank verse, 
often roughly Immoristie, describe the procM^edings of a festival, 
the dress of a man or woman, tlieir way of walking or journeying 
and so on and tliev are often repeated. Without bt^ing quite identi- 
cal with the blank verse of the Malay penglipor lara tale, they have 
the same metre and quaintly resemble them in their way of being 
used. An attempt at a translation would be pretty hopeless for 
anybody but a llabelais ; they a))Ound in oiiomatopoeics and syn- 
onyms, in which the 'Sundanese language is exceedingly rich. 

As regards the sindir appearing in the pantun edited by him, 
Mr. Pleyte in tlie preface to the glossary writes as follows: 

To Mr. J. Kne'bel ... is due the credit of having 
‘‘ pointed out the nature of the Javanese tvangsallan, i.e. 
‘^charades, of which the beginning lines give the rhyme- word 
^" for the solution gneen in the following lines. So too, many 
“ of sindir^ are something more than simple rhymes, which 
they arc always represented to be. They contain hidden 
waniings, lessons of life, admonitions and so on clad in the 
garment of a play upon words or a pun, sometimes more, 
sometimes less ingenious, as will be seen from the examples 
in the text. 

‘^Attention ought to be drawn to this, not only because 
without such knowledge some passages in the pantun would 
remain unintelligible, but also because the sindir are so close- 
ly interwoven with daily conversation, that a fairly animated 
colloquy seldom passes without the use of these puns, which 
are understood everywhere. They season discourse as quota- 
tions season ours, and for an intimate chat one ought to 
know at least some of them. Also for easy intercourse with 
“ the kampong people iliey are indispensable, as they are the 
common property of the cliachah, the common people, as 
^‘^well as of the highest educated class. 

few examples may serve as illustration's. 

1 . Batavia, 1906 , 1910 , 1911 in the Tijdschrift wor Indisehe Taal, 
Land en Volken Kunde, Part XLIX, afl, 152 , and in Veriiandelingen van 
bet Bataviaaseh geHootsobap van Kunsten en Wotenschapen, Part 
LVin. 

B, i; 1^,, bTo. S5, 1922. 
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In a native household a new servant is to be engaged. 
A candidate has offered his services, makes a good im- 
‘'pressioii and is therefore accepted, say, with the ^ following 
words: ^ Tapi hanib salisung gardxi, Snyu/ ' Ahh^ 

inoaly H)h no!’ is the reply. As the first sentence, liter- 
‘"ally translated, means 'but not a watch-house-mortar (for 
'‘rice-pounding),’ the question arises as to what has actually 
“ been said to the man. 

“ Under scdisung gardu is to be understood the saJikoJcol, 
i.e. ' a sound ing-tboard ’ hanging in the watch house, where- 
on the hours are struck and wherewith the watchmen also 
" give alarm-signals. Even then it has no meaning here. 

But the meaning will become clear if one knows that the 
" cat('h-word or rhyme-word on saJikoJcol is sdkongkol^ i.e. 
'gossiping,’ and we therefore get the following: h^ntn soli’- 
sung gardu * hhito saJcahkol « ulah sakongkol—^ no gossip! ’ 
"Not only in the presence of grown-up people are such 
" cov’ert sayings used ; they are addressed also to children. A 
" naughty child has repeatedly been bidden to obey, but re- 
" mains obstinate. At last the mother lo^es lier temper and 
"exclaims angrily: 'Ah, sia mail sok kokbk aing mah; mun 
" kitu, m^ntak mhxiil liiris ng^mhang hHil : ' — ' Well, you put 
" your w’ill against mine ; if you persist, it will be m^ntil hiris 
ngimbang bMil/ 

MMil hiris^ means kepokan,^ and the naughty one is 
" made to understand tnatak kapok, in other words, ' It will 
"not be long before you will be kapok, i.e. you will come to 
"grief, which will so frighten you that you will not do it 
"again, and then it will be ngMxang Mdil,^ — ohat^ which 
" means here iotobatan, ‘ I shan’t do it again.’ 

" But the sindir are by no means always of a moral ten- 
" dency> and least of all in the allegorical language of courting, 
" wherein they play an important part and often show an un- 
" mistakable ingenuity. For example. 

(Puchung metre). 

Jaring panjang aya-na di-parahu 

To puguh kaJiayang 
Bengkel kawung chumawene 
Diyuk nangiung barang Uda h^nVb ngbtiah. 

Which means literally translated. 

' A long net is lying in the ship, 

Foolish is the desire. 

Tapping-peduncle of a virginal arenga-palm, 

Whether one sits or stands up, one does not enjoy one’s 
meal.’ 

1. i.e. the hiris (a kind of pulse) ia forming the first fruit after 
flowering. ^ 

2. i.e. a very young fruit. 

3. i.e. the flowering of a gun. 
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‘^ ITiese lines, taken literally, form an entirely meaning- 
less combination. Tlie following is the solution. 

Jaring pan jang (xnikl Ik^ expressed by one word mayang 
^ a drag-net.’ Under ^ lying in a vship ’ one should nnder- 
stand ‘ in the house.’ Mayang is not used in this, but in 
another of its meiiiiiiigs, i.e. ^ the blossom of the betel- 
^^palm’ — a marriageable maiden. 

‘^The second line contains a (piestioii to ])e rendered as 
follows: w’ould it be too fooli.sh to desire you? 

Benghel hiwuTig chumawene again is a paraphrase. 
Instead of henghel^ tapping-peduncle of a .sugar-palm,’ one 
should take the synonym janah, suggested by the rhyme- 
word ngonah, Kaivung chvmawene means * a virginal, i.e. 
not yet tapped Areiiga h^accharifera; tlie word chumawene, 
‘ to he a virgin/ being a form of chawcne ^virgin/ Now, 
“^as an incarnation of Nyi Pohachi Sangkyang Seri, the 
primitive goddess of agriculture, the A*rt'XO/nY 7 -palm is con- 
sidered as a female being, who from earliest youth, until 
the palmwine-tapix?r marries her when she is grown up, is 
deemed to go through all •fdages of development from a little 
‘‘ girl to a marriageaVde maid.^ BengkeJ kawiing chumawene 
“therefore means: ‘a just budding virgin/ 

“ The last line does not need further explanation, and it 
“ will be (*le<ar that tlie whole is a lover's entreaty. 

“ However, sindir are rarely as intricate as the above. 
“ The plainness of the following lampoon on divorced women, 
“ leaves nothing to he desired : 

“ Anak kuda susurian 
“ Tikait tali kanchana 
“ ^4 ya rang da sosoriari 
“ Ngarehut osi chalanaP^ 

In the texts edited by Mr. Fleyte sindir in versified form 
are not used as pantun are used in a Malay Hikayat, i.e. to form 
dialogues and so on, but occur apparently mixed up with the blank 
verse, which have the same metre as the last verse quoted above. 
The puchung-metre of the first sindir-yen^e given above is a four- 
lined one of the different metres at the Sundanese poet’s disposal, 
already referred to. Whether «imitr-verses occur also in metres 
having more than four lines, Mr. Pleyte does not say, though else- 
where he 8j>eakB of mndir n as * four-lined love-songs.’ 

1. Cp. C. Plorte Jovkang sadap in Bijdragea tot TaaPLand ea 
Volkenk. v. Ned. Indio, 7 Tol|rr, dl V, p. 5^1. 

2. A litoral Malay transratioa would be 

Anak kuda bMnlu Ungkok 
f ^rkaii taU kAmhana, 

Ada .jfdndto 

MBr^hat iH Mlana, 

tt. A. SkNS., Mo. as, 
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As regards the Dayaks of Borneo, Qomes^ mentions several 
kinds of songs often to be heard amongst the people, but he does 
not give any texts from which one can draw conclusions. 

From the Philippines I have been unable so far to obtain any 
information. 

In the Buddhist literature of Siam and Burma Pali verse 
sometimes comes very near the structure of the pantun, as pointed 
out by Marsden and summed up by Wilkinson — the first 
pair of lines should represent a poetic thought with its 
beauty veiled, whilst the second pair should give the same thought 
in all its unveiled beauty.'^ Marsden writes : — The first two 
lines of the quatrain are %urative, containing sometimes one, but 
oftener two unconnected images, whilst the latter two are moral, 
sentimental or amorous and we are led to expect that they should 
exemplify and constitute the application of the figurative part. 
They do so in some few instances/^ ‘Mlliammapada^^ or Way 
of Truth,” a collection of Buddhist verses, contains many quatrains 
in whicli the first couplet contains a picture, tlie meaning of 
which is applied in the second: 

As into a house, which is badly thatched, 

The rain will enter. 

Thus into an untrained mind 
The craving will enter, 

or 

‘‘As a beautiful flower, 

Brilliant of hue hut yielding no fragrance. 

Thus is the well-spoken word 

Fruitless to him, who does not act {accordingly) 

Without the ‘‘as” (vaiha) and “thus” (evam) there would not 
be much difference between these Pali verses and many a Malay 
pantun, 

Pali is a daughter-language of Sanskrit, and in Sanskrit 
poetry “ by far the most frequent and most useful form of verse ” 
is the Sloka.* The Sloka consists of two lines of sixteen syllables, 
or rather four lines of eight syllables each, only four of which are 
fixed in quantity, the others being at option long or short.® Of the 
Slokas in the Sanskrit Eamayana some in the first two lines have a 
picture or poetic thought, whose meaning is applied in the second 
couplet. The following quatrains are translated by Eomesh Chan« 
dra Dutt in his condensation of the Eamayana, book IX, Canto 9, 

“ Raindrops fall upon the him. 

But unmingling hang apart; 

False relations round us gather, 

But they blend not heart with hearV^ 

1. E. H. Gomes, Seventeen years amongst the Sea-Day aks of Borneo* 

2. Balph J. HI Griffith, The Eamayana of Valmiki, Benares 1805, p. 
Till quoting from Wilson’s Sanskrit Grammar, p. 436, 

3. lb. 
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' Winter-clovds are hig with thunder. 
But they yield no freshening rain; 
False relations smile and greet us. 
But their soothing words are vain.-^ 


Bees are tempted by the honey, 

But from flower to flower they range; 

False relations share our favours 
But in secret seek a change . — 

With thevse verses Eavan reproaches his brother Bihishan, who had 
given him advice not much to the Eaksha-king’s liking, but they 
quaintly resemWe pantuns wherewith a Malay girl rebukes a faith* 
less lover. 

Kalidasa, who lived probably in the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, tlie greatest of the later Sanskrit poets, has generously 
interspersed the ))rosc of his dramas with lyric and descriptive 
stanzas. Tlie following quotations are taken from Arthur W. 
Hyder’s translation of Shakuntala in Ev<‘ryman’s Library.^’ 

Act. IV, 2 . King Dushvanta, owing to the curse of the Eishi 
Durvasas, has entirely forgotten that he had married Shakuntala, 
and her fosh*r-father, the hermit Kanva, decides to send her to 
the King’s palace. One of his pupils on the dawn of the day of 
her departure, says : 

Night-blooming lilies, when the moon is hidden, 

Have naught but memories of beauty left; 

Hard, hard to bear! Her lot, vdiom heaven has hidden 
To live alone, of love and lover reft !^' — 

Act V. When the hermits, who bring Shakuntala to the palace, 
are receivcxi by the king, one of them says : 

Fruit -laden trees bend down to earth, 

The water-pregnant cloud hangs low; 

Good men are not puffed by power; 

The unselfish are by nature soN 

MTieu Shakuntala reminds him of his former kindness and pro- 
mises, the king replies: 

A stream, that eats away the hank, 

Grows foul and undermines the tree; 

80 you would stain your honour, while 
You plunge me into misery N 

And when the hermits reproach him, the king reminds them of 
the verse 

Night blossoms open to the moon, 

Day->hlosmms to the sun; 

A mm of honour ever strives 
AmiheFk wife ft? sJiw." 

K. A. Boe., No. SS, 1L92it, 
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The tise of verse, especially of some well-known epigramma- 
tical sloka, to illnstrate one^s words, is of course common in Indian 
literature and probably in daily conversation, but in the king’s re- 
ply to Shakuntala, if correctly translated, we have an ex tempore 
improvisation to suit the occasion. 

With Sanskrit we are in India, and India of course has great- 
ly influenced the Malay language and literature. “ Negeri Ktding,” 
the country of the dark people of the Kalingas, mentioned 
in the Kamayana and Mahabharata as living on the East-coast of 
the Indian peninsula, would seem to be the source of this influence. 
Tamil is a Dravidian, non-Aryan language, but has been in- 
fluenced largely by Sanskrit. The Eamayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Panchatantra have been translated into Tamil. From the Tamil 
translation of the Eamayana the Malay Ilikayat S^ri Hama is 
derived. Speaking of the different kinds of Tamil poetry, the Abbe 
Dubois^ mentions the “ Padam,^^ which corresponds to strophe, 
stanza or couplet. The Padam includes not only odes in 
honour of gods, princes and great personages, but also obscene and 
amorous ditties, f'prightly dialogues between gods and goddesses 
and similar compositions. Dubois^ further mentions Slokas or 
stanzas, and gives translations of a number of niti -slokas or 
moral stanzas, familiar to all educated Hindus. They are written 
in Sanskrit-verse, but as this classical language is not understood 
by many people, each sloka is accompanied by a literal translation 
in the vulgar tongue. The Hindoos take great delight in intro- 
ducing these slokas into their ordinary converhation.” Many of 
these slokas, of which Dubois gives a prose-translation, have in 
their flrst part a picture or saying, whose moral is given in the 
last part. For instance. 

E hen one sees blades of Dharba-grass^ on whiie-anUheapSy 
one can tell at once that snakes are there. So when one sees 
anybody frequenting the company of wicked men, one may 
feel sure that he is as wicked as they.** 

Perhaps Sanskrit scholars can tell us how it came that the word 
filoka, which appears to have been formerly the name of a metre 
or stanza, later came to mean an epigram. 

The Malays, too, kmow the word s^loka. According to Wilkin, 
eon’s dictionary it means rhyme, especially when humorous/; 
ironical or satirical poetry when not in the form of the pantunJ^ 
A pantun, according to the same dictionary, is a quatrain, the 
first line of which rhymes with the third, and the second with the 
fourth.” Mr.* Wilkinson has further laid down the principle of 
assonance and that of the veiled and unveiled thought referred to 
above. That the principle of assonance is not always kept, a 

1. Abbe J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Custom and Ceremonies, Srd 
ed., Oxford, 1906, p. 619. 

2. Duboi® chapter :3CXI1, page 892 et seq. oud chapter XXIII, page 

474 0 t seq. ^ 

3. The sacred grass, Toa cynosuroides, essential in all sacrifices. 

Jour. Straits Branchs 
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glance over any collection of pantuns will show. The veiled and 
unveiled thought also occurs in many Indian selokas. As regards* 
the rhyme the Malays seem to be rather careless, and a pantun 
may sometimes have the same rhyme in all four lines: 


MdSfoh hutan hawa s^napang 
SSndetk h^dil anak hSrvang. 
Snche/ laksana binatang kong- 
kang 

K^pala di-tundok chHah kang- 
kang.^ 


Ada saiu> panglima garanp 
Janggut panjang misai hdrchor- 
hang. 

Pokok pisang holeh imn Ubang 
Ka-pad^ sahaya jangan di-chor 
dang.^ 


Marsden, Crawford and others make no distinction between 
pantun and sdloka. J. J, de Hollander, how'ever, remarks that in 
Malay writings a distinction is made and quotes a passage from 
the Hikayat Shah Mardan or Indira Jaya: — s^gala dayang pun 
h^rpantun dan bdrsSlokaP In the Hikayat Hang TnaJi we are 
told of Hang Tuah and hi-^ friends, when they were in the for- 
bidden park of the Batara of Mtmjapahit: — “ maka ia dudok , . . . 
b^rnf^nda, bt^rnyanyi dan b^rpantun dan bf^rsPloka b^rbagai-bagai 
ragam-nya/' Tlie w’ord pantun has in the Hikayat Hang TuaJi a 
double meaning: it is used several times for such a proverbial say- 
ing as pagar makan padi, pointed out hv Dr. Winstedt in his 
preface to Pantun MMayu,’^ and it is used also for the quatrain. 


In my collection of panhins I find the following quatrains: — 
Sabar sunggoh Raja Kuantan, 

M^ngikut perang dxiri kuala. 

Adinda iuan sa-^pantun intan ^ 

Tidak t^milai yang punya harga. 


Panah memamh Baja Andoman, 
Panah lain ka-s^gara, 

Adinda sa-paniun sharhat minuman, 
Sa-puloh iahun ia' hilang rasa. 


Ya Oaloh Baden di-pinang, 

Tempat raja dari Patani; 

Tuan sC'-pantun $i-pohon pisang^ 

Kawan-nya banyak kanan dan kiri. 

These three quatrains belong to an incomplete series of 
tuns of the kind called Alif-ba-ta. The series was procured from 
a Chinese collector and proibably hails from Malacca. In these 
quatrains the word pantun or sa-pantun is used in place of the lafc- 
sana or sa*umpama of modem times. Is it possible that the 
s4hka, either with the alternate or the fourfold rhyme, existed long 
ajjo and that those quatrains containing a pantun or simile in the 
first two lines have in course of time received the name pantun in 

• 1. Pantun Melayu No. 970, 

2, Ko. 1021. Compare further the pautuns in ** Pelandok Jenaka. 

JR. A. See.* 
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•contradistinction to the seloka, in which the same thought runs 
through all four lines? The following quatrains would then be 
•called sSloka: 

Anah dara dm sa-pasang, Siidah hcrtemu kaseh sayang, 

JPakai haju, pakai kerosang, Dudok Urkurong malam slang, 

JSa-hiji nanas, sc'-hiji pisang, Jlitigga sofapak iiada r mg gang ^ 
Belurn taka mnsang.^ Tulang Sihidi hahis bPrgunchang,^ 

{Jhakapan pelet orang PHani, J alan-jcdan sa-panjang jalan, 

Mari ka-tanjong hendak mem- Singgahmienyinggah di-pagar 
h&li, orang, 

Bodoh kurang paham Mrii, Pura-pura m^nchari ayam, 
Kamh^li di-kata p^rmaidanid Ekor mala di-anak orang d 

The verse of the sdloka would be the usual shaer verse, which 
in its turn is possibly the old Indian sloka or stanza. A study of 
such sdloka would probably show that the principle of the fourfold 
rhyme is not always strictly observed. Wioever has read a Malay 
^haer, knows the awful difficulties the Malay pocd has to master to 
g'et the fourfold rhyme, a difficulty which would make the popular 
use of such a quatrain rather impossible. When the paniun be- 
came popular, the double thought in it possibly caused the alternate 
rh3Tne, which is much easier to find. 

A collection called ‘‘ Shaer Pantun Seloka ” has l)een publ- 
ished in Singapore by the Malay press. It contains a number of 
series of pantiin herkait, but I have failed to find any essential 
difference between the quatrains of this collection and the usual 
pantun. 

Something which seems akin to the Malay paninn is to be 
found in the Chinese language. When trying to read the Kin 
Ku K’i Kuan,'’ Stories of old and new times,” the well-known 
collection of 4'0 Chinese novels dating from the Ming dynasty 
(1368 — 16-bl A.D.) I came across some Chinese verses interspersed 
in the text which even to my imperfect knowledge of Chinese 
seemed to be on the lines of a pantun. Grube in his Qeschichte 
der Chinesischen Literatur ” quotes from the preface of V. von 
Strauss’s translation of the Shi-King,” The Book of Odes,” 
one of the four classical books of Chinese literature, as follows: 

The Chinese editors always indicate at the end of each 
“ stanza whether it contains a direct statement {fu) a simile 
“or comparison {pi) or a metaphor or symbolical saying 
“ (hsing). Only the latter is something peculiar, as in each 
“ stanza, before coming to the real object of the j)oem, in one 
“or two lines a peculiar natural phenomenon, a well-known 
“ event or occurrence is mentioned as an introduction not un- 
“ like a clever arabesque in order to prepare reflection, senea- 


1. 

‘^Pantnn Melayu,’' No. 8. 


2. 

ih. No. 951. 


3. 

ih. No. 975. 

• 

4. 

ib. No. 955. 
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tioii aiid the states of mind for that which follows. The 
symlx)! is either the same in all stanzas, or a new one is 
taken each time. Thus we find in the symbolical introduc- 
tion of difi'erent poems absolutely independent from each 
other the same picture or metaphor/’ 

The few examples given below are taken from the few pretty, 
l)ut rather free translations in the little volume, The Book of 
Odes"’ in the ‘‘Wisdom of the East” Series. The number refers 
to tlie usual (diinese edition in four volumes, from which the in- 
dications at th(‘ end of each stanza also have been taken. For two 
■of them the writer has added the Chijiese text in modern Man- 
darin diale(*t, winch however does not always correspond with the 
sound of th(‘ words at the time the poems were written. 

(I, 111, 2). Brave Thoughts. (diinese text. 

(irevn is ihe upprr robe, Yiiarr /j,sd T /i.si/ 

(rfren with a i/eJlow lining; Yiiair huajuf li^ 

Mg sorrow nonr can probe, ffsin^ chili^ yu^ r‘ 

Nor ran I (‘ease repining. lit’ wer ch'r P. 

(Styled pi). 

•Green is the upper robe, YimP hsP P hsP (same as 

in first stanza) 

27/ c loirer garb is yellow; Yikiu’ P liuang’ shang'^ 

My sorrow none ran probe, llsirP chilP yu^ P (same as 

■ in first stanza) 

Nor any s(aison mellow. He’ weP dPP wang’, 

(Styled pi). 

The silk was of erne raid dye; 

Ah, this' was all your doing; 

Hut I dream of an age gone by. 

To keep rny heart from rueing. 

(Styled pi) 

Fine linen or roarse, Gis cold. (IPilP hsP hsP hsP 

But all I have to dress me; Ch'P clip P feng^ 

So 1 think of men of old B'c** sziP ku^ jerP (same as 

in tlurd stanza) 

A nd find brave thoughts possess me. ShilP-'^ htco* wo^ hsPP, 
(Styled pi). 

(ITT, VTT, 5). The Slanderers. Chinese text. 

The blue flies buzz upon the wing^ Ying^ diing^ yi'^^Q^ 

From fence to fence they wander; ChilP yiP fan’ 

O happy king! 0 courteous king! CFP tP chun'^ yiP 
Give heed to no man's slander! Wu^ hsifP t'san^ yilan^. 

(Styled fu). 

, The noisy blue flies rumble round, Ying’ ying^ ch'ing^ ying"^ 

(same as in first stanza) 


Yiianr hsP szfp hsP 
Nii'^ s(P ch ilP hsP 
ITo'^ szfV kiP jerP 
PP wu’ yu“ hsP. 


n. A. Soc., No. 85, 1022. 
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Upon the gum trees lighting; 

A tongue of evil has no hound 
And sets the realm a^fighting. 

(Styled hsing). 
The clumsy blue flies buzzing round 

Upon the hazels blunder; 

0 cursed tongue that knoirs no hound 
And sets us fivo asunder. 

(Styled hsing). 


Chih^ yi’d chi* 

T'sard je?r wang^ chd-* 
Chiao^ luan* szu* kuo^ 


Ting- ying^ elding^ yi'^9^ 
(same as in first stanza) 
Child yir chen^ 

T'san^ jeer trang''^ did* 
Kou* wo'^ er* jhr. 

(same as in second stanzay 


A wife's Memories. (L V, 5). 

With taper rod of fall bamboo 
You angle in the ICe ; 

Do 1 not go by dream to you, 

Who cannot come to me? 

(Styled fu). 

To left the T'seuen wafers roam, 

The K’e flows to the right: 

Ah! never gleams a newer home 
Like that lost home to sight. 

(Styled fu).. 

Leftward the T'seuen stream beguiles. 

And rightward calls the K'e; 

Return, o light of happy smiles 
And girdle-gems, to me! 

(Styled /w). 

The oars of cedar rise and fall 
From boats of yellow pine; 

Would I might roam the banl's, where all 
The ghosts of girlhood shine! 

(Styled fu). 


Happy in Haou. (Ill, VII, 7). 

Fishes are there by the score, I trow. 

Their large heads sleepily showing; 

The king is here, in the city of Haou, 

At ease u'ith the wine-cup's florving. 

(Styled hsing) ^ 

Fishes are there in the weed enow, (in the Chinese text 
same as in first stanza) 

Their long tails lazily swaying: 

The king is here, in the city of Haou, 

Drinking, dreaming, delaying. 

(Styled hsing)/ 

Jour. Straitii Braueb 
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The fish lie under the willow-hough (in the Chinese text 
same as in first stan/.a) 

That leans and shadows the rushes; 

The king is here in the ciiy of Ilaou, 

At peace, and the wine-cup flushes. 

(Styled hs i rig). 


May “time. (J, 11, 12). 

Deep in the grass there lies a dead gazelle: 

The tall white grass enwraps her where she fell . — 

With sweet thought natural to spring 
A pretty girl goes wandering 
With lover that would lead astray. 

(Styled hslng). 

The Hi tie dwarf oak hides a. leafy dell; 

Far in the wilds there lies a dead gazelle; 

The tall, white //n/.s'.s* enwraps her where she fell . — 

A nd beauty, like a gem, does fling 

Bright radiance through the blinds of spring, 

(Styled hsing). 

“ d//. gently! do not disGrray 
My kerchief! Gently, pray! 

Xor make the watch -dog hark 
Under my lattice dark! 

(Styled fu). 

Even tliese ^■e^y free translations will show the pantun-Wke 
style of some of the oldest Chinese poems. 

In the pri;fa('e to the “ Lute of Jade,*’ a seleetiou from later 
classical Chinese ])oets in the same ‘‘Wisdom of the East series, 
L, Cranmer-Byn^j: says: “Concentration and su^^estion are the 
two essentials of (Chinese poetry. Tliere is neither Iliad nor 
Odyssey to be found in the libraries of the (diinese;i indeed, a 
favourite feature of their verse is the “ stop shorty'' a poem con- 
taining only four lines, concerning which another critic has ex- 
plained that only the words stop, whilst the sense ^s^oes on. But 
what a world of meaning is to lie found between four lines ! Often 
a door is ofxuied, a curtain is drawn aside in the halls of romance, 
wdiere the reader may roam at As regards the rhyme, the 

same author says : in the four-line or stop-short poem . . . 

the first line rhraies with the second and fourth, curiously recalling 
the llubayat-form of the Persian poets.^’ It is difficult to find one 
^of these stop-short poems from the trajislations given in the “ Lute 
of Jade/’ as probably the English version does not follow the 
Chinese metre. There is one from Po Chii I (A.D. 772 — 846) : 

1. The stanza of the Chioese original have 4, 4, and 3 lines respec- 
tively 

m. A. Soc., No. 86, 1922. 
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A Palace Story. 

net work handkerchief con ta ins.no tear. 

'Tis dawn at court ^ ere wine and rnnsic sate. 

The rich red crops no aftermath await. 

Rest on a screen, and you will fall, I fear .'' — 

In tlie above-named ‘VKin Xu K'i Kuan/' verses similar to- 
the epi^ranmiatical seloka or to the pantun are used much in the 
same way as similar verses are used in Indian literature, at the he- 
fTinnin<i‘, in the middle and at the end. Perhaps Chinese scholars’ 
can tell us whether there are quatrains of a similar kind used in 
daily life as the fxinfim is used in Malaya, (diinese literature is 
a had collectinfi-^round for po]>ular ditties, on which university 
literates look down with even more contempt than they already do 
on the ])opular novel, the “ Hsiao Shiio.’' 

It seems rather far out of the way to look for somethin^* akin 
to the Malay pantun in Chinese poetry, Ivut between the two lan- 
;4'ua|^es there is a certain allinity in idiom. Common to both lan- 
^•ua^es are the ‘‘ classifiers,’* certain words used in addition to tlie 
numeral, different according to tlie class of objeds referred to, as 
in Malay ekor, ‘tail’ for animals, buah ‘fruit,’ for count rii's, 
houses, ships and so on. No siuh classificu’s are to l)e found in 
tile Javanese or Sundaiu'se language. In one of liis lectures on 
‘‘ Ijanguag(‘ and Letters " Dr. Cradmer drew a conijiarison lietwi'eii 
Arabic as a most subjective and Chint'se as a most objective lan- 
guage. dlie Chinese, he said amongst other tilings, in exjiressing 
himself, vshows us a picture, a sort of cinematogra])hic‘ film, which 
he has before his mind's eye and whicli h(‘ describes and explains 
to us by degrees. Hence the usual co-ordination instead of our 
subordination of sentences, hence the frecpient use of tlie posses- 
^sive and of the demonstrative pronoun, and hence possibly the use 
of the classitiers. All these charachuhstics are to be found also 
more or less in the Malay idiom. The co-ordination of sentences 
is much more frequent than sulxirdi nation, the possessive suffix 
-nya is to be found in nearly every sentence, and. the demonstra- 
tive yironouns ini, iiu and pun are used much more frequently 
than .in any European language, and much in the same way as in 
Chinese. 

Is it iiossible that to Chinese influence may be attributed the 
fact that the connection Ixitween the first and last couplet in the 
Malay pantun is often so very loose? 

In the Indian sloka, to judge from translations, the rule that 
tlie picture given in the first lines must absolutely agree with the 
thought conveyed in the second lines, is always strictly observed. 
In all Indian verses the picture is quite clear; it is always an 
obvious illustration of the thought wXich follows and not 
merely as in the Malay pantun an impressionist sketcli, whose 
connection with the following lines a European mind often fails 
to understand. In Chinese poetry we have just this very loose- 
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ness of connection between the picture and the thought it illiLs- 
trates. A literal translation of course would make this point much 
(blearer than the verses quoted above, but even some of tliese, trans-- 
lated into Malay, would not be much out of the way in a Pantun. 
Iji the noisy hlue-hottles and the slanderers, in the lazy fishes and 
the kintr feastin^^ at Haou we have pictures and tlioii^bts, which a 
European niind can as well connect as the picture of the creeper 
that winds round the tree and the thought of the snake tiiat coils 
round the flower in tlie pantuns of the “ (fuarded ]h)se.'^^ But in 
‘‘ May-time the first lines are of that ('lass which, to use Dr. 
Winstedt^s ev[>ressi()n, sound inane enou^di on a gramophone- 
re(*or(l, hut may well have given the spirit of the liour and place 
of its original context. ’’ Parallels for the green upper robe iind 
yellow lower roh(‘ eould be found in many pan fun. 

Tlu‘ points of r(‘seinhlan(*e lietwefui many dniu^e verses and 
Mahiy paniun a|)}K‘ar to 1k‘ so numerous and so elose that the 
thouglit of fortuitous eoineidem^e seems hardly satisfaetorv. Per- 
]ia|>s (Chinese s(*lu)lars eould help us to fathom the meaning of the 
introdnetory lines in many a (’hinese vtrse and their inner ('onnec- 
tion with tlie following lin(\s in the same way as Dr. Winstedt has 
done for tlie paniun in liis preface to Pantun IHelayu.’' 

1 once went through iny eolhxdioii of fKinfun with a clever 
Malay miinshi from Sumatra and learmal something ahout the 
meaiiiing of the st'cond lines, hut very littk‘ of their connection with 
tlie first pair. The miinshi indeed deidared the iirst couplets to be 
meaningless, and (>hser\ ing my apparent incredulity, y)ointed 
triuiupliaiitly to the [uissage in the ‘‘ Pehiyaran Abdullah 

Adu pun jahm .^hjahi paniun iiu innpai-vmpai mistar ada- 
npa : hhnnuhi mis far j/aru/ di-afa.s dmi iiu, tiada ertir-nya, 
rnelainkan ui-iiu vienjadi pasang-nifa sahaja; maka yang dua 
miliar di~haii'ah, iiuAah yang ada herndi, ado-nya." 

Menjadi pasung-nya- the inunshi declared to mean that they 
were only tliere to carry the rhyme.'’ Ihuioubtedly tliere is a 
grain of truth in Alxlullah's stahunent, at least {is f{ir as modern 
Malays and paniuns are (‘oneernod. A glane(' over the quatrains 
of Pantnn McMayii will show that the principle of assonance is 
frequently dispensed with, and as regards the “ veiled and unveiled 
thought I would venture to add the compulsion of rhyme to 
the long list of explanations enumerated by Dr. Winstedt to solve 
the difficulties of the Europetm student when he meets with an 
apparently meaningless first pair of lines. 

Out of a big repertory of old-world verses the singer chooses 
one suitable for the purpose or possibly invents a new verse or 
changes and adapts an old.^^ Favourite quatrains have under- 
gone a little Odyssey of adventure up and down the Malay Archi- 
pelago.^^“ The real meaning of a paniun lies in the second coup- 

1. Pantun Melayu, Nos. 306-313. 

2. From the preface to ‘‘Pantun Melayn.” 

R. A. Soc., No. 85, 1922. 
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let: what the singer wants to say, he expresses in tlie swond coup- 
let, and apparently the second couplet lingers in the memory of 
the Malay miicli stronger than the first. When hearing extem- 
porised paniun, 1 liave often noticed that the singer has fixed in 
his mind only the last (*oupiet and improvises the first simply to 
get the rhyme, witliout paying any attention to principles of as- 
sonance and veiled thought. If he finds in liiis momentary sur- 
roundings or occupation a motive for the rhyme he needs, he will 
seize it at once. Again any adept in paniun has at liis com- 
mand a large nuniher of rhyme-ecjuivalents wliicli will enable him 
to construct at a moments notice the first couplet that gives the 
rhyme for the second, and even to do it in a neat style, giving a 
nice little picture, which however has Irardly any inner connection 
with tile thouglit expressed in the second couplet. Sometimes he 
simply alters a stock-phrase just to get at the liiyme. The elioice 
of fruits ])ut by the extemporiser into a puan or didang very often 
seems to be determined SK)lely ])y the rliyrne, and so too the use of 
stock-phrases dari. , , .helayar ka...,, orang . . ^ . pnlang I'a..,.; 
I'olau tuan pcrgi ha.,.,, charihan sahaija. 

Below are given some quatrains taken from Faniiiri Melayu, 
Parifun Dondang Saj/ang and my own eolleetioiy, in which the 
tliird and fourth lines are quite or very nearly identical, whilst 
the first two lines ditfer more or less. Sometimes the rhyme-words 
still linger in the vsiiiger's memory, and sometimes the principle of 
assonam-e makes itself felt vaguely. These examples may serv^e 
to illustrate the working of tlie Malay punf/c/i-singer. Experts 
)>erliaps will be able to discriminate lietween the work of the poet 
and that of the plagiarist. 


Kumhang tPrhang heliling hota, Zamzani ielaga ada di-Mehali, 
Mahan ruhain sa-pohoh habis; Minum arcing andh si-Ali; 
Adirida jangan birnbang ta' suha, A dindu jangari hinihang' to/ suha, 
Ambil hrris tihani sa-hali, A nihil hMs tihant sa-hali. 


Yu puteh HiAurnbciAumba, Jin hesar iurunbMapa, 

Lain hcrenang ha-Tanjong Jatu Mahan saJxari sa-ganiang padi; 
Anah snngni halau hiHuba, Anaih> sungai halau hiHuba, 
Lolong siamxmg jatoli rnati. Lotong siarnang jatoli maii. 


BaihJjaih tuan inengihat; Ada suatu ITaji Tamhi, 

Anah balam terbang tinggi; Birjumpaholam turun mandi; 
Baik-baih tuan nillnyurai, Baih-baiJc tuan mSmilis 

Kalain jangan huai penyugi. Kalam jangan buat p^nyugi, 

4. Jh. No. 900. 
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Layang-laifanq terhang niMaijang, 
iSaifang sf^rai dalani cMrana; 
Bidaditri inrun rnelayang 
Kantihin sore bulan pernama, 

Mayang ter('ndr.>in dd-pusai fmfl\ 
Fvsai iasek tumhoh chendawan ; 
Birifang rnPrin da ch en derau'useh ^ 
Ch end/Tairaseh hurong di-airan. 

Zaman iaikala raja di-KeJang, 
Tc'li di-ukur drngan gHang ; 
Budi si^dikif biln-kah fiilang, 
Sudali si" rap di-dalarn iiilang, 

Bnmai herkaJnrin raja KfVang^ 
Pakai dokoh deny an g^dang ; 
Budi haik mana 'nak hilang, 

M cs e ra sa u) pa i ka * d a la in iulang. 

Pagar saJiaya pa gar kvliling, 
Pokok kara-kara, tiada mului; 

C h acb ing heriapa la u (a n Idring , 
Bila-kah boleh aihijadi naga? 

Dari peak singgah phuaiang, 
Bing gall merapai pa pan keuiudi; 
Dari jauk sahaya daiang, 

Kama iuan baik budi. 


Teiak rncyang sHudang mayang, 
Brnas urai di-dalam cherana; 
Bidadari iurun niHayang, 
Xantikan s!ore bulan pb'nama. 

Srri Patna raja di-Tasek, 

Sayang iasek iumhoh chendawan : 
Bin tang ni eri ndu ch enderawaseh , 
Phendirairaseh burong di-awan. 

Kalau iuan pergi ka-G clang, 
Pesen sahaya Urn an Iclang ; 

Budi sedikif bila-kah, hilang, 
Sudah serap di-dalain iulang, 

Kalau kerja raja di-Kelang , 
Pakai kebaya sama g clang , 

Budi sedikif bila-kah hilang, 
Bcrscrap sarn pai ka-dalatn tnlang,. 

Ada snafu Phnglima Gading. 
Masok kadiulu h en dak mrnjaga: 
Charhing bertapa- lauian kering, 
Bila-kah boleh mbijadi naga? 

Bern pa jauh fanah Pal cm bang, 
Burong ferbang pulang hari : 
Dari jauh sahaya daiang, 
Dengarkcn iuan baik budi. 


Acheh hUrp^rang ka-Bangka Jlnlu Bi Langsai anjing pkmbaru. 


BcH Paduka pbiglima-nya ; 
Diatn iuan sabar dahulu, 
Ada rnasa k(dika-nya. 


Buah hachang sa-iangkai Pbat, 
Mari taroh di-dalam g^Aong; 
Dua di-panching , saiu ia' dapat 
Baik h^ralehka-Um pat yang dain, 

Pinjamkan sahaya si-pisau rant, 
lUndak ni^raut bingkai tudong; 
Gila apa ihan didaut, 

MSlihat umpan di^aias gunong. 

!(. A. Soc., No. 85« 1922. 


Pusa sa-kawan di-adang-nya; 
Dioitn iuan sabar dahulu 
Ada rnasa kbika-nya. 


Puiek machang sa-tangkai Ubat, 
Enche' Balleh hi^rkedai kain; 
Dua di-panching, sain fa dapat 
Ikan biiraleh di-tern pat lain. 


Pisau rvali buat p^rant, 

Chanicha jatoh patah hbAbigongp 
Oila latah ikan didaut 
MMihat umpan di-atas gunong. 
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Tlarap luirap kidapa puan, Pvan kelapa puan, 

Tidak pivan kiHapa Bali; Kciiga denpan kelapa Bali; 

Ilarap hati ka-pada nan tuan, JJarap liati ka-pada tiian, 

Tidak hiarh siapa lagif Tidak Ivan, siapa lagif 

Limnii nianis di-Upi perigi, Yang rnana f^erang niana hUasi? 

Lehat hmh di-hujong dahan; Mana mta jadi juraganf 
JIarimau garang, kuku-nya hlsi, Ilariman garang, kuku-nya h^si, 
DTbcrak Hong mafi heragan, Di-herak Hong inaii hSragan, 

Ada suaiu anak k^lasi, 

Bahara sHkarafig men jadi jiiragan; 

Harimau garang, kukiMiya hesi, 

Di-herak Hong mati heragan. 

Limau purut limau Wang, Anak Melaya pakai selrndang, 

iMasak sa-biji di-pan gkal Rama: Singgnii pefck bunk delima; 
Harimau niati ting galkan b clang, Ilariman niali Hnggalkan beiang 
Manusia mati Hnggalkan narna, Orang mail Hnggalkan nama. 

Anak babi dari knala, lliabnta hari yang kedna, 

Mali sa-ekor mahok ch endawan; Terbang f iong dua sa-kawan : 
Ilaii hanchor bertambah gondah, Jlafi hanclior heriaanbah gonddfi^ 
Dalani herahi pada-mu tnan. Dalani hcrahi pada-mu iuan. 

BeJah buloli sangkaran balam, BHah-beluni bunyi nialam , 

Belab di-rumah Tok Penghulu; Bunyi di-aias bumbong Peng- 
.Allah blduni jadikan alarn, fiuln: 

Kiln siidah berjanji dahulu. Allah bvlum jadikan alarn, 

Sahaya sudah Iterjanji dahulu. 

Datok Japar anak Temenggong, JSnche' dapar inudek menyabong, 
Ixari moMok di-hujong lorong ; Ayam kelahu di-sangka Udong; 

Kalaii lapar makankan jagong, Kalan lapar niakankan jagong, 

Jagong jangan katakan rdh'ong, Bamhu jangan di-sangka rehong. 

SerindU di-gonggong long, Pisang kelat di-gonggong long, 

Jaioh ka-longgok Indragiri, Jatoh ka-la.ut IndHragiri; 

Sudah ferselit di-kampong orang, Abang tersMit di-n^geri orang, 
Baik-baik rndmhaiva diri. Baik-baik m&mhawa diri. 

Jatoh ka-longgok ka-Indragiri, Kalau tuan pergi ka-Deli, 

Bell gala satu tempayan, Batva gula satu Umpayan; 

Jikalau pandai mSnihawa diri, Kalau pandai niemhmva diri, 
Ban yak orang Mias kasehanJ Di-mana jatoh orang kasehan. 

1. This and the quatrain just above are out of a aerioj of 5 pantun her- 
kait-kaiU 
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Buloh pf^rindu di-atas atap. Si* nihil u di-afas atap, 

H^ndak di-huai hamhu joran; Jatohka-haivaJiscdiayatekankan; 
Kalaii rindu jangan niPTatap, Kalaii rindu jangan meraiap^ 
Siapa lain haik di-pesan, . Lain orang sahaya pesankan, 

Buloh pdrindu di-aias aiap, 

Aiuik itek ampas-ampaskan; 

Jikalau rindu jangan ineraiap, 

Siapa lain iuan pilmnkan. 


Anjing mhiyalak di-Upi kota, Sinipai roian dari Malaka, 
IlhicLak di-adnng rimi sa-kawan; Buat phnikul rusa hiTjalan; 
Kalau sampai niai-nya kita, Jikalau sum pal ninUnya kita, 

Ku-bayar kaul puasa sa-bulan. Bayar kaul puasa saJndan. 


Ada suatu kapal ASurati, Anak si^'yat dddalani padi, 

Alati tukang, niati kelasi : Anak Mduang niHompai iinggi; 

Kalau fa' dapat hagai diJiati, Kalau fa’ dapat hagai dirhati, 
BiarJah hujang satnpai ka-maii. BiarJah hujang sampai ka-maiL 


KetudiCing-kf^nchangangindi-atas, DiAenitn kain dengan kertas, 
Hendak rnewntus fait kochapi; Bcrmacham-^nacham irarna ragi; 
Jong lilin , layar kiria.<i , Perahu lilin , layar kMati, 

Hendak niHalu lauian api, Berani ku-langgar Jautan api. 


Buah heludu huah keUdang, KaJiitlu luhnheli arang, 
Bdmr grejadi-aias hukit : Greja di-alas hukii; 

Lain dakulu, lain slkarang. Lain dahulu, lain sekarang, 

Jatih heda, hukan s^dikii, Jauh heda, hukan sedikit. 

Lain hula, lain parang, 

Sayang greja di-aias hukit; 

Lain dahulu, lain sekarang, 

Jauh heda, hukan sedikU, 


Limau manis di-kJLun raja, Limaxi manis chondong ka-paya, 
Hilang di-hvnghm pnncha kain; Boleh huat sampaixin kain; 
Mtdui manis dl-dSpan sahaja, Mulut manis ka-pada sahaya, 
Hati sudah ka-pada lain. llati kaseh pada yang lain, 

Rumput manis di-dalam paya, 

Padi linat di-atas perniatang; 

Mulut manis ka-pada sahaya, 

Ilati-nya hulat ka-hUakang. 

E. A. Soc., No. 85, 1822. 
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Ewh-rfhidah potonq kM)au, 

Kam makan oranq ydvff ramai; 
Orang diarn ku-sangka hodoh, 
Omhak~nija hhar minutup stingai. 


Ada gala, ada-nya semvt, 

Bagai kuching mamah tulang ; 
Orang kaya apa di-sehnt? 

Kiia miskin hMmnting tulang. 


Apa 7)1 clin fang runiah Clie'Jvdif 
Tanipak dari pangkalan rafct? 
Baas iiiidah inengamhur hudi, 
Sahaya miskin, di-huang snhaja. 

Anah balarn di-atas pang gong, 
Kalau iuan ka-Bandar Rekan : 
Rindu sahaya tidak Urtanggong , 
Sakalian hurong sahaya herpf^san. 


Makan Mm di'-hiar sPranibi, 
Anak tekukur alas humibongan; 
Sadiari hertemii, sadiari maii, 
Sa-ribu sh ukur atas junjongan. 


Bismillah iiii miila di-karang. 
Pantun anak Jawa S^marang. 
Sahaya vmpama kainyang jarang, 
dual tidak di-h^di orang. 


Tanjong Katong ayer-nya biru, 
Tempat herlahok kochi Malaka; 
S^.dang sadcampong lagi ku-rindu, 
Inikan pula jatih di-maia. 


Anak kamhing puUra dewi, 
MOigulam pitch ok akar h^ludu ; 
Sireh raja, pinang m^nUri, 
Yang mana paint di-makan da- 
hulu. 


Masak nasi, poiong kdrhau, 
llhidak di-jam u raja B^runai; 
Orang diarn di-kaia bod oh, 
Sa-bagai ombak tutnp sungai. 

Jikalau fa an pergi ka-Liikui-, 
Singgah di-b^ding di-Kuala lie- 
Jang; 

Orang kaya jangan di-ikui 
Kita rniskin viemhaniing tulang. 


Bari mana tanarn lenggundi? 
Lhiggvndi tanarn di-piniu raja : 
Ohutna sahaya m ^ntibnr biidi, 
Budi di-tabur Urhuang sahaja. 

Tciak nibong biiat pang gong, 
nariyut Umpurong di-Kuala RS-> 
kan : 

Rindu sahaya tidak iManggong , 
Buj'ong terbang sahaya bOpi^sari, 

Tanglong fergantong di-Tanjong 
Jati, 

Sayang fM'ukur alas humb'ongan; 
Sa-hari bcrUinu, sadiaid niati, 
Sa-ribu shukur alas junjongan. 


Gularna ikan di karang. 

Di-kail oleh anak Sernarang ; 

Sah ay a u in pama kain yang j arang ^ 
Takut di-jual ia' hPli oimig. 


Tanjong Katong ayer-nya biru, 
Boleh buat chdrrnin mata; 
S^dang sa-kampong lagidi-rindu,. 
Ini pula jauh di-mata. 


Kamhing ini kamhing biri-biri, 
Il^ndak makan puchok chSru^ 
clioh; 

Sireh raja, pinang m^nUri, 
Yang mana patut makan daknlu. 
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Kambing saliaya sMang lari, 
Mahan iaroh hachang hidu; 
^ireh raja, pinang ni^nterl, 

Yang mana sahaya jawa-t dahulu. 


A yam d^hiah dari FHani, 
Di-ftemhah ka-Dato' Raja Muda; 
Sireh di-^cmat dhigan nyanyi, 
Pinang di~belah dhigan suara. 

B wrong hrrieriah di-atas hh^amaty 
Buara hiinyi bcrdayv-dayu ; 
Tanda ini dnnia hiarnai, 

Tinggi ruin put dari-nya hayu. 

Pinjani ha pal' pin jam hcliong, 

11 hukih ni hii’bang ha war berdun; 
Tuan di-aias knnuncliah payong, 
Sahaya dPbawah nihi junjong 
duli, 

lhan niengh nnpa^<< di-ata.s daifong, 
Sisek-nya jatoh ha-aias kernuxR; 
Tua n di-atas hr m unch ah payong, 
Sahaya di-hawah inm junjong 
duli. 


Berhohoh ay am dPBaniing, 
Bormhui a yam di-kuala; 

Sirrh dPUhoh dengan gunting, 
Pinang di-belah dengan suara. 

MimipHam turnboh iepi heramat, 
Di-tanam oleh anah MHayu; 
Tanda dunia hdndah hiamat, 
Tinggi rum put dari hayu. 

Tim pa ha pah d^ngaii hHiong, 
Teiah mart pauh. her dari; 

Tuan di-ala, H hhnunchak payong, 
Sa h aya d i- haara h rn e n j u n jo ng 
duli. 

Ada sa-ehor b wrong puchong, 
Leher pan j any, hahi-nya hudong; 
Tuan sa-um puma hemunchah pa-- 
yong, 

Sahaya di-hawah turn pang ni6- 
tin dong. 


Punm janian terbang sa-hawan, 
Sangha tidak hembali lagi; 
Tuan .sa-umf.xima kain hapan, 
llan^hur tidak bSrganti lagi. 
ITrengganu berhota pa pan, 
Dudoh di-gtas tuan puieri; 
Tuan sa-umpama kain hapan, 
llanchur tidak b^rganti lagi. 


Punai janian terbang sa-hawan^ 
Bntah tidak hembali lagi; 

Tuan lahsana hawn hapan, 

.Bniah tidak bf^rganii lagi. 

Babi hcrmain di-Urang bulan, 
Singgah berhubang di-rum pun 
Indoh; 

Tuan .sa-uni fKima kain hapan, 
JJanchur lulok Ukat di-iuhoh. 


SSmbilan-bHas hari r^jang-nya halipan, 
Halipan beranah di-dalam padi; 

Tuan sa-umpama si-hain hapan, 

Buroh tidak dapat di-ganii. 


Laksamana rnudeh bPrghidang , 
Baju zirah ting gal di-bukit; 
Tuan lahsana timun dindang, 
Diduar merah, di-dalam-nya 
pahit. 

E. A, Boa., Ko. 85, X922. 


Kalau tuan pirgi ha-b^ndang , 
Baju merah baharu di-jaliit: 
Tuan lahsana timun dendang, 
Diduar merah, dkdalam pahit. 
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Kalau iuan ni^mh^U Uman, 
Mari taroh di-dalani gendong ; 
Tuan mdmakai kulit harirnati, 
Bagi Urkejut kamhing di-karn- 
pong, 

Si-rangkak di-atas huhit, 

Patah sornpek tulang dada-nya; 
Tuan iahu hMiati sakit, 

Tiha di-orang apa rasa-nyaf 

lliris dalian t6pi surafi, 

Tempat sembakyang data" pcng- 
hulu; 

Tujoh niuHni timpa kewarau, 
Baik di-iolong liujan di-hulu, 

TIarinum sa-ekor dari jamhniaru 
Utusan anak raja Surati; 

Tuan di-pandang tidak kelihaiau , 
Gondah gulana di~dalam kaii. 

Kain sutt^ra h h'ka hong-kahong, 
Pakaian anak raja maulana: 
Pasang jerai dPujong ianjong, 
Mcngkarong lalu, cliichak terkma. 

Kalau tidak karna kunclii, 
Papan pHi sahaya bHahkan; 
Kalau tidak karna mail, 

Belali dadci sahaya tunjokkan. 


A nak berok besar lengan, 

Masok ka-hendang jiiakan padi; 
Kalau haseh alang-alangan, 

Biar ia usah sa-kali-kali. 

lieh helilm dPLanian China, 
Mengirai bulu jantan bHina; 
Chantek hMambah umrna,, 

Sa-hagai jahiian sulaman China. 

R’uniah besar bMcisPkisi, 
BHanda rnabok dua tiga; 

Chakap jangan di-habisi, 

Bdsar rambut di-ting gal jug a. 


Nangka bulat di-sangka limau, 
Sayang sa-biji di-pMek kang^ 
hong; 

Tuan pakai kulit harmau, 
Ilendak g^'r^tak rusasa-kampong. 

Sayang durian di-atas bukit, 
Mari di-belah ambil pangsa-nya; 
Tuan iahu herhaii sakit. 

Kata orang apa rasa-nya? 

Sum pit mari si-barau-barau, 
Ma!<ok di-huian mudek kadiulu; 
'J'ujoh musini timpa kcmarau, 
Baik di-iolong hujan di-huIu. 


Anak hariman dari Benian, 

Krna panah raja Surati: 

I'uan di-iHjndang tidukkel ilia tan, 
Gondah gulana di-dalani haii, 

A sum kclat biiah ianjoyig, 

/ *crah u-pPrah u a nak Ch ina ; 
Pasang jurat di-ujong tanjong, 
('hirhak lain haigkarong kena, 

A nak lang di-kayu jati, 

Turun ka-pantai nienyarnbar 
ikan ; 

Kalau tidak karna mati, 

Di-behih dada sahaya tunjokkan, 

Chmddrawaseh burong keyangan, 
Singgah hinggap di-pavh janggi; 
Kalau kaseh alang-alangan 
Baik ta'usah sa-kalrkali. 

Apa tMintang laut-nya tengah? 
Sisek-nya ijau naga bMina; 
Chantek m^jlis bertarnbah wama, 
Sa-hagai jahitan sulaman China. 

Ada suatu orang Ilabshi, 

BHanda rnabok dua sa-rupa; 
Chakap jangan iuan habisi, 
Sa-h^lai rambut tinggalkan juga. 
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Orang herlayar Lantan Ambon, 
Fatah Hang paiah h^niudi; 

Put us Mnang holeh di-sambong , 
Fatah arang sud^ih sa-kali. 


Ferahu lanchang dari Fetarii, 
Naik ka-darai beli kain : 
Buah machang sa-rupa kuini, 
Rupa-nya sauia, rasa'uya lam. 


Dari Gangsa pergi ka^Kubong, 
Singgah ka-Tualang merhiiang 
tali; 

Put us hrnang holeh di-sainhong, 
Fatah arang put us sadcali. 

Dari sana pergi ka-slni, 

Masok ka-dalam iurim kain : 
Fachang jangan di-sangka kuini, 
I\ tdii-ny a sauia, raMi-nifa lain. 


It would be interesting to liave a Malay poet's view on this 
point; ])iit something may perhaps lx* interred from the disere- 
panev between llie pantuns of a Malay llikayat and tliose eoii- 
iained in its imetrical v<'rsion, the Shaer. A Hikayat Clumdawan 
Puteh was published in Singapore in 1328 (1909 A.l),) and a 
■“ Shaer ('hejidawan Puteh in 1331 (PM 2 A.l).). The date of 
tlie Jattcu* in tiie writer's eopy is blurred and it may Ix^ 1321, but 
in any case th(‘ Bhaer must he a later production, as many faetsi 
and episodes of the llikayat are missing, and towards the end the 
poet, apparently weary of his task, is ])rogressing l>y h‘ay)s and 
bounds, wliich makes the Shaer fairly unintelligible without tlie 
knowledge of the llikayai. Many of the pantun of the llikayat 
have been taken over into the Shaer, l)ut tlu' poet has altered them 
according to his taste. A few (juatrains will show liow lie did it. 


Hikayat (’btmdawan I^uteli. 

Fadi di-sawah peiek tangkai-nya, 
Orang Feringgi jadi kelana; 
Tuan di-ha wah patek hh’tanya, 
Si^k arang ph'gi akan ka-niana? 

Orang Feringgi jadi kelana. 
Mencluiri landak sa-kawan lima : 
Sekarang pergi akan ka-nianaf 
Fatek luin li^ndak bertanya nama. 
Menchari landak ka-katrnn lima, 
Di-ni akan ch en dawan di-poh on 
uni; 

Fatek nan h endak bertanya nama, 
Siapa pula ttiankn imf 


Shaer (/hendawan Puteli. 

Fadi di-sawah. petek iangkai-nya, 
Orang Feringgi m (dang gar 
China : 

Tuan di-bawah patek bertanya, 
Sekarang pergi hendak ka-manaf 

Orang Feringgi ni(danggar Ch ina, 
BPrapa ban yak mati penglima: 
Sekarang tuan pergi ka-niana? 
Kami jian hPndak herfanya nama. 

Berapa luifiyak mati penglma, 
DCbantu oleli segala Serani: 
Kami nan hendak bertanya nama, 
AnaT siapa tuanku ini? 


Rajawali raja per man, 

Singgah mOnanah burong kedidi; 
Tinggaldah balai, iinggal-lah la- 
man. 

Ting gal pengkalaiy Umpat hu- 
mandi. 


Mfhmk mPngignl di-dalarn iarnan, 
Mali di-patok ular-nya lidi; 
Ting gal mahligai kampong hala- 
man, 

B^sMa kolam, Unipai-ku mandi. 


B. A. Soc., No. 86, 1022. 
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Sing gall ?nemanaJi hnrong kddidij 
Terbang hinggap di-pohon raman; 
Ting gal pengkalan Umpat ku- 
rnandi, 

£niah-kan halek akhir-al-zanian. 

Terbang hinggap d i-polw n ra ni a n , 
IH-sambar paksl hiirong deirata : 
Hritn'k-kan halek akhir-al-zama^i, 
Sudali-kih nasib perternuan kita. 


Orang Daik her main judi, 

A. Iran di-mega jadi iudong-nya : 
Mernang la baik orang pen dengki, 
A khir shidiri jnga nienanggong- 
nya, 

A Iran di-mega jadi fndong-nga, 
Sarang pipit di-dalarn negeri ; 
Sendiri jnga, yang menanggong- 

TJJndak-lali ingat kemudian hari. 
Hfhidak makan tidak berikan, 

} I (dang hirsarang di-poh on uni : 
Sanak bukan, sandara hukan, 
Mhigapa gi^rangan datang ka- 
sini f 

Kayn udek dekat di^m, 
Di-hinggapi oleli si-hurong king ; 
Orang arif lagi herbangsa, 
Baik-lah segPra kemhali pulang. 


Mali di-paiok nlar-nya lidi, 
J)i-panah oleh Baja Hanuman; 
B^serfa kolam i^rnpaf kn-mandif^ 
Bntah-kan halek akhir-al-zaman^ 

Di-panah oleh Baja Hanuman , 
IH-samhar paksi hurong d errata ; 
Bniah-kan halek ukhir-aBzaman, 
Sudah nasih pi^rfeniuan kita. 


Sia rn a ng k u-sa n gka Z a nggi, 
Mali di-hunoh liuliihcdang iua ; 
Meniang ia'haik ora ng pi^ndengki. 
Badan sendiri i’a kechewa. 

Madi di-hunoh hulubalang iua, 
Jatoh di-sisi pa da pengkalan : 
Akhir shidiri jua kd eh civ a, 

M aksud to ’ <sa rn pai jadi kUrn halan, 

Pergi ka-paniai menjala ikan, 
Di-tehar da pai alu-alu : 

Sanak bukan, saudara hukan, 
IJampir ka-mari fidak-kah main? 

I)i-f(d)ar da pai alu-alu; 
Di-sarnbar ring gas si-raja helang. 
Ham pir ka-mari iidnk-kah main f 
Baik-lah s(*g(\a kihnbali pulang. 


Wliikt in the usual pant an the se<‘Oiid couplet is tlie essential 
part, and the first lines may differ occasionally without much affect- 
ing the total meaning, there is another class of panfuns wherein 
much more stress is laid upon the first couyjlct, and the s»econd 
seems to be more loosely attached. There are pantuns belonging 
to certain series of quatrains strung together by a connection be- 
tween the different first couplets, other than jmitun herkait,'^ 
Sucli series for example are those wdiich in the first CK)upl!8te 
narrate a legend like that of Panji S^merang or S^,ri Bama, or 
series of mnemonic verses such as the R^jang Sornhang, B^janp 
Siak and Bijang Sindiran, and the Alif^Ba-Ta series. In those 
quatrains which are mostly inferior in quality as compared with 
the usual paninn , the first couplet is apparently the most im- 
portant, and the second often differs in different versions, whilst 
the first couplets are identi(‘al. The second couplets often seem to 
be taken from a general stock of pujPpujian, kenang-kSnangan or 
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m^.r^ndahkan diri verses, and show no individuality. In a con- 
test of singers they may be used to show the wit of the rivals, or 
during a long trip on a river a lover may drone them to his sweet- 
heart.^ Most of these series are too long to be given here, but two 
variant versions of the Storm in a tea-cup '’ will illustrate the 
point. 


‘‘ Pantun Mtdayu.'’ The writer's collection. 


A nak (Ilf am Inrun m-helas 
Mad m-ekur ilnggal sa-puloh. 
Mala siafxi tidakkan hUas 
MWuit kapal beraleh lab oh, 

A nak aijam iurun sa-puloh 
Mali sa-('kur ling gal srmbilati. 
MHihai kapal beraleh lahoh 
J) 14(1 at Fiilau Sembilan, 


A nak ay am inrun sembihn 
Mafi ,sa-eAo/r ting gal Japan, 
I)i4aut Pulau F^mbilan 

I) i-situ4.a}i banyak kapal h^ragan. 

,\nak a yam inrun (U’ Japan 
Mali m-(kur ting gal iujoh, 

J) i-,sif u4ah banyak kapal h^ragan 
A nak kelim- habus gadoh, 

A nak ayam in run iujoh 
Mali sa-ekur iinggal enarn. 

A nak kfdaM habis gadoh 
Kapal di4aut habis j^Jianarn, 

A riak ayam inrun enam 
Mali sa-ekur iinggal lima, 

Kajxil (U4aui habis j^lianam 
Panggilkan-nya tukang China. 

.4 nak ayam inrun lima, 

Afati sa-ekur iinggal ^mpat, 
Panggilkanmya tukang China 
Alana yang retiggang habis rapat. 

A nak ayam inrun i^mpat 
Mali sa-ekur iinggal iiga. 

At ana yang r^nggang habis rapat 
Che/ kBasi baharuAah snka. 


Missing. 


A nak ayam iurun sa'-puloh 
Mali sa-ekur iinggal sembilan. 

. iangan jari sa-puloh 

J I (' u da k b e r m o h o n ka pa d a - m a 
in an, 

A nak ayam iurun shnbilan 
Mali sa-ekur iinggal delapan. 

If hi dak bermohon ka-pada tuan 
Xiai dxAiaii menjadi kapitan, 

A nak ayam iurun didapan 
Mali sa^ekur iinggal iujoh. 

A/iai (liAiaii menjadi kapiian 
Kapal berlayar siidah berlaboh. 

.1 nak ay a m i u r u n i ujoh 
.\faii sa-ekur iinggal enam. 
Kapal berlayar sudah bUrlaboh 
Di-pukul ombak sudah jamhaian. 

A nak ayam iurun f nam 
J/fl/i sa-ekur iinggal lima. 
Di-pukul ombak sudah jamhaian 
Kasi balk tukang China. 

A nak ayam iurun lima, 

Ataii sa-ekur iinggal dm pal. 
Sudah baik iukang China 
Atana yang renggang kasi rapat, 

A^iak ayam iurun dmpai 
Afaii sa-ckur iinggal iiga. 

Atana yang rdnqgang kasi rapat 
Kapal baik dKlayar jug a. 


1, Compare tho paatune in ‘*Anggun che Tunggal.’^ 
B. A. Soc., No, 85. 1922. 
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Anah ayam turun tiga 
Afaii sa-ehvr ting gal dua. 

Ka jxil haik herlayar ptga 
Hainan mennju tanah Jawa. 

A/nah ayam inrun dua 
Alati sa-ehur tinggal satu. 
Hainan menn ju ianaJi Jawa 
Sndah naik di-atas hatii, 

Anak ayam inrun sain 
Mali sa-eknr habis lain, 

Hndah naik di-atas bain 
Di-pnkul ornbak hertain-talu, 

Anak ayam habis lain 
Tali rotan arnbil di-chahni. 
])i-pnknl omhak IfPrialnAalu 
Hegala kapitan kelam kabiif. 

The examples given above of panlnns with dilfereiit first and 
identical second couplets, and on the other hand of quatrains with 
identical first and difi'erent second couplets may tend to show that 
the connection between the first and the second pair of lines is not 
very strong, and that often the ])icture contained in the first coup- 
lets is not conditional or depending on the thought expressed in 
the second lines. Such pantuns therefore seem to follow rather 
the ‘‘ clever arahes(jue " of some Chinese poetry than the way of 
the picture strictly illustrating the thought of the Indian sloka.^ 

It would l>e interesting to know if other peo))]es besides the 
Malays and Hundanese ha\e verses similar in structure and use to 
the paninn. Dr. Winstedt in his preface to rantun Medayu ’’ 
speaks of the paniun as the love-verse and lampoon of Indonesian 
peo])les, and a comparison witli songs from the Philippines, Fiji, 
New-Zealand should give interesting results. Perhaps the leamedi 
societies there could furnish the necessary material. 


Anak ayam turun tiga 
Alati sa-ekur tinggal dua. 

Che kelasi baharn-lah snka 
Bongkar sank bMapar sa-mnla, 

A/nak ayam iurnn dna 
Maii sa-ckur tinggal satu. 
Bongkar sank herlayar sa-mnla 
liendak mennju gedong bain. 

A nak ayam turun sain 
Mali sa-ekur habis sudah. 
liendak mennju gedong batn 
dual harang harga yang rnurah. 



1. The writer ha» sfince found in Menangkabau tales six-lined pan- 
tuns, of which the 1st and 4th, the 2nd 5th and 3rd and 6th lines rhyme. 
Particulars will be given in another paper. 
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By Dr. Pii. S. van Eonkel. 

Profeswr of Mahn/ at Leiden Universifij. 

It is well known that Islam and the p^reater part of Moslem 
inysticisin fouiul its way to tiie Indonesian Arelupelago not from 
Arabia, but from Southern India. It is, indeed, a truth ,‘0 well 
proved, that it seems superfluous to lay stress on it, or to deal witli it 
in detail, it may sufliee to nuniiid the reader of the undeniable faei 
that the very form of popular Islam, the character of its mysticism, 
the wliole Islamic edifying and romantic literature, the form of 
many Arabic loanwords, the style of Muhamniedan tombs and 
so on point to Southern India as the land of their origin. 

The Tamil words which v^ere introduced by the iJravidian 
Moslem merchants, who converted the partly animistic partly 
Ilindu'istic pojmlation of Sumatra and .lava, are still in use. 
Many a Deklian saint or divine is venerated in these islands to the 
pres<mt day; in short, the Muharnmedanism of the Dekhan still 
flourishes in the Indonesian world, in spite of later orthodox, iii- 
fi nonces from Meeca and lladramaut. 

The substratum of animistic ideas is always visible tbrough 
the Islainii' tenets in their popular form while the Hindu nomen- 
clature of sonu' Moslem ideas indicates the intermediate layer that 
pr(H*eded the Islamic period. Ixd us only call to mind that to de- 
signate the Moskmi teaclier, the Islamic fast and tlie Mulnuninedan 
religion old Sanskrit words (guru, puieam and aganta) liave sur- 
vived in many Indonesian languages. 

All such historical evidence as is now available regarding tlu*- 
introduction of Islam into the Archipelago has l)een elucidated bv 
various seliolars in the course of their investigations. The pe(^])le 
themselves are not aware of the link whieli exists between their 
ercH?d and the distant Mohammedan provinces of Southern Lidia. 
At best, a few Indian immigrants may liave a dim consciousness of the 
existence of that historical connection. Thus, some thirty years ago^ 
a member of the Indian merchant fainih' Akuan at Samaraiig showed 
a trilingual Muhammedan manuscript to Dr. Snouek Ilurgroiije. 
'’''"J''his document." the owner explained, ‘"^hows the way by which the 
penetration of Islam has taken placte : the lYu’sian part representing 
the original literary language of Islamic culture in India : the portion 
in a modern Iinli^n idiom, not understood by us, being represen* 
tative of the interjacent country Ixdween Hindustan and these 
islands, and the third portion, the wholly intelligible Malay part, the 
speech of Islam as it is now in this country.’^ But that intelligent 
mierchaiit oertuinlj is an exoeptio'ii. In order to follow the current 
of Mamie civilisation we hme to examine historical facts and lin* 
guiatic and religious evidetioe. In certain cases we Imve to rely on 
a single book, tale or manuscript. 
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So with the subject of the present paper, a manuscript which 
clearly shows that the Islam of Indonesia is South Indian in its 
•origin, and was introduced l)y Indian Moslems, wlio came from the 
Doklian, especially from tlie I'amil country. Tlie MS. I review, is 
an anoient looking folio, described in my recently published sup- 
plementary catalogue of the Malay manuscripts in the Leyden 
liniversity Ijihrary sub No. 154.^ It mentions ncitlier the place 
where it was written nor the name of its original owner. Yet it 
speaks an elocpient language, as it is (‘omposed in two idioms, Tamil 
aaid Malay, and contains moreover passages in Persian. So hei’e 
we find the thiee Islamic languages in question employed in one 
book. 

This manuscript, moreover, jjresents an cxam|)le of Tamil 
written in Arabic characters and UvS(‘d for the rendering of an Araluc 
text. Tamil books, it is true, printed in Arabic characters are by 
jio means unknown — (1 was shown some specimens in the library 
of the India Oflice at ]x)ndon in 1907), })ut such manuscripts so far 
aa I know% are very rare, and this one at least is unicpie ])otb in 
Holland and Dutch India. 

I will not tax the reader's patience by an ev])osition of the 
system followed in rendering Tamil sounds by Arabic characters; 
it will sullice to state that a copious \ise has ])eeii made of the so- 
called emphatic lettevrs and dental letters with dots beneath them. 
Moreover the transliteration does not seem to be quite consistent. 
The very iirst page is typical of the nature of the whole book, Malay 
being mixed with Tamil without any apparent transition. This 
page is taken u|) by a mi/ya/? -formula in Malay (the formulary for the 
inw-ard intention to perform the ritual prostrations, spriihalij/ang) , 
ending in mi Arabici ]>ray<‘r, wdiich in its turn is followed by an ex- 
planation in Tamil, all by one and the same hand, land in one con- 
tinuous ban dwTi ting. So, after an Arabic prayer, at once the text 
continues witli an cxjilanation in Tamil,^ and so on. Evidently the 
author or .s(‘ribe wTote the thrcK.^ languages with equal ease and 
undeustanding, 

After some introductory matter a regular text begins, viz. an 
Arabic treatise styled : Izdni (d-fawa id fl nizdnt al-akdi uL on the 
tenets of the creed, accompanied by a Tamil version with fully 
Ancalised Arabic trajiscriptioii, many diacriticml signs but not a 
single Tamil letter; so it is all in queer-looking Arabic writing. 
The Arabic dogmatical treatise, by Mahmud Ibn Muhammad Labai 
Kumaran begins, after the usual eulogy in honour of Allah and the 
Prophet, as follow\s : The poor slave, who needs the intervention 

of the Prophet, says: tliis is a short treatise w^hich deals with what 

1. A AIS. in folio 90 folios (ISO pp.) written on Enrojx^an paper in a 
bold and clear liandwTiting, dated 5 Hha’ban, 1192; worm-eaten. 

2. ^t\ id est inda kalimawai connanagil = if one has 
recited his prayer. The original has diacritical marks. 
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adults should kuow about the right creed and pious works, and 
which I have compiled from books of great, renowned imdni\Sy as 
Al-GliazalT, .‘\i-XawawI, Muhammad Ibn '‘Arabi, XV])du]karIm 
Al-Jabli, iMiihaminad Ilm Fadlallrdi, Ahmad Al-Kushashi and 
others, together with a translation into the Ariwi-language for the use 
of whosoev’er does not fairly understand Arabic. 1 have named it: 
tlie great guides in tlio arranging of tenets, and divided it into an 
introduction, four paragraphs and a conclusion.'^ 

Aow, every sentence of this dogmatical treatise; is followed by 
itff rendering into Tamil. The translation therefore is not an inter- 
liiK'ar one presenting the e'un'valents of en('h se})arate word and 
every sidiix HvS is often the (‘ase‘ in Malaised and Javanised Arabic 
texts, but a connected translation of coni])lete periods, in full 
agreement witli tlic syntax of the* idiom used for the translation, 
lint, it is almost su])ertluons to add. the language used sliows an 
admixture of Arabic words and IVrsian terms sneb as is never found 
in non-Tslamic Tamil writings. 

The first (jiiestion wliich jtresents itself is: why is the Tamil 
language indicated Ity the eurious term AriMuFC Evidemily. it 
represents tlu' Islamie name for the Tamil idiom. At first sight 
one might be tempted to identify it with AriwI, the language of 
Arvi in the Wardha Distriets. But according to the Imperial 
Gazetteer (XXr\’, 3d8) : — ‘‘ al)oiit SU })er cent, of the ])opulation 
are .Hindus and nearly -1 per cent. Muhammedans. The statistic*?^ 
of language shows that per cent, of th(‘ population six^ak 
Mara tin : of tlK‘ remainder 13.0-12 persons (in 190(8) probably 
all Muhammedans speak l/rdii, 25,7dO Hindi (principally Briih- 
mans and liajputs), 39,385 Gondl and 2,428 Telugu.'’ Arvt 
moreover does not belong to the Tamil area, and counts too small 
a jiroportion of Moslems among itvS population to give its name 
to a language used by millions in other parts of India. But, it 
is known tliat Aniwa is one of the thirteen eountries, in wliirii the 
inferior ty}>e of Tamil is spoken- (un pays ou Ton parle le has 
tamoul ), and although the language of tin’s translation is hy no means 
the so-called kodun Tamil (the rude, unpolished form), 1 am un- 
able to ])ropose a more plausible derivation than that from Aruwa 
with the Arabic ending 7. Perha]>s a better etymology may be 
given l)v some authority in Tamil matters; it may be added that 
in Hindustani arwd^ being a Dakbiii word, means: ‘S)f or belong- 
ing to Malabar,’' which nearly indicates the Tamil-speaking 
country. 

1. Arabic but in the transl ition ^arahvppacai 

ariyadawmiukkti lecyawendi aratvij^pacai kmidu oraicceyiyappadi tagaicum 
konoaice'yden idai pet^uwaitien etc. 

2. “18 Tamil-nadu which belong to the country 

wherein Tamil i« spoken* i e. the Cen^iamil-nadti, where elegant Tamil is spoken 
and 12 in which the common language is spokeu^ as Tenpandi, Kuttnm^ 

wa, Cinantt Matadu eiio* 
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I proceed to quote a few sentences of the l>e^?innin^ of the 
treatise in 'Tainil translation : for convenience's sake I abstain 
from usin^ the elaborate Tamil characters. Hie Arabic preamble 
runs Praise to Allah wlio (Tcated tlie creatures in order to 
know Him. and ordained them to follow His commands; prayer 
and greetin^rs ])e on His apostle Muhammad the Prophet on whom 
His mercy he bestowed.” 

The Tamil translation runs thus: 

ellfi pugalum pugalciyinti Allah Ta'ala vkku 

all praise laudation and Allah Ta'ala t*o 

padaippugalai padaiiUln lanai ariya wendi 

creation (nee.) who created him to know for 

la nn day a u/ drkai i ildu ^mda.kku tnpadi pa^'lmCindn 

Iris divine way in to walk like he ordained 

Allah Taala udaya salamuin airanudaya 

Alhdi Ta'ala of peac'e and liis 

ifldan akku nam udaya nahlydr Muhammad 

messenger to our Pr()])het Muliammad 

rnhmatidnairidam , . , . awargalai koiilram awar 

grace means .... to his tribe Ins 

tOlanmdr airar udaya ummatukku , . . . undfiiraidgaivutn 

<^omrades his family to .... shall become. 

Certain ])orti()ns wliicli were iilegil)le to me (a Tamil Moslem, 
no dou])t, would he able to read them) 1 have left vaeant. In th(^ 
same manner tlie translation runs, ev(‘r increasing in its inter- 
pretatiom of tlie Araliic sentenees, so that gradually it developes 
into ail ample commentary, lifteeii folios, till there (*omes an ab- 
rupt ending. Tlie last page of these fifteen folios is not covered 
tvith writing; on tin* page immediately following a Malay dog- 
matical tract of six folios begins. Next come some Tamil pages 
containing different dogmatical and legal items, and some niyyah- 
formulae and wedding-formulae, the Araihe prayers being indi- 
cated either by Tamil or by Malay titles, on one page even by a 
Persian one. So we find here the four great Moslem languages 
united: tlie sa(.*red Araliic for the formulae,' the old literary Per- 
sian, wlfudi once was the court language in Northern India, the 
far spread Malay, which is both the intermediary language of all 
Indonesian nations of the Moslem creed, and the islamised Tamil, 
the commercial idiom of the Dekhan. 

Tlie text further deals with the common dogmatical and 
mystical or divinatory subjects, which are usually to he found in 
so many Indian and Indonesian religious tracts. It would }ye ex- 
tremely tirt*some to enumerate the contents of this varied manu- 
script in detiil ; it may suffice to point out the characteristic parts 
only. So we pass by in silence the Malay portions on dogmatics 
and the mystic circles (so-called dairahs) and on the different 
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spirits (rah) as well as a treatise in cateeliisin form on isVltu and 
Iman, which altogether takes up nearly one-tliird of the wliole ])ook. 
We will restrict ourselves to a summary. 

After a page filled partly with Malay, partly with Tamil and 
for the third })art with Arabic, follows a small treatise in Arabic, 
concerning the Prophet Muhammad ; each Aral)ie sentence ])eing 
followed by its Tamil translation and commentary. Subsequent- 
ly — we omit prayers, some of them witli a Tamil intnxl action — a 
i'ainil enumeration of the Muhammedan months and the luck at- 
tacliing to them is succeeded l)y prayers and invocations, and this 
portion in its turn by a short Malay tract of dogmatic'al tendency, 
d'his joins on to an enumeration, in Tamil again, of the ancient 
propliets and of Midiainqiad's wives, wliich is cojicluded by a great 
magical (juadrat, fully and completely elucidated by means of 
d'amil comments, i.e. an elaborate and ('rudely wordcal exhortation 
regardijig sexual matters. It is very remarkable to find a page 
containing ii Persian portion and a Tamil one, the former being 
l^receded by a couple of liiu's in Aral)ie (diaract(TS in a language 
whieb is neitlun* Tamil nor Persian Jior Hindustani, but ])resum- 
-ably some other Indian idiom. 

X('xt tlu're follows a Malay treatise dealing with nearly the 
same sid>jeet, viz. ex('e(Miingly intinmte ajid confidential liiiits 
about coitus and allied items, and this treatise is succeeded by a 
Tamil jiortion of a divinatory kind, witli a complete calendar. 
In order to give an idea of the transcription of Tamil in Arabic 
cbaraiders 1 mention now the niiinerals in both scripts. In the 
original diaeritiea marks are used Arabic eharac'ters. 


1 


ohdru 


a 


iraiid u 


3 


mundru 


4 


nalu 

/BIT 

6 


aiiju 


■6 


aru 


7 


elu 


S 

A> 

eddu 

stlL® 



onpadu 

^SBTU^ 


Finally the last folio, which is detached, but evidently belongs 
to the book, concludes with a Malay verse of the ordinary kind, 
on a lady and her birds, with some Javanese words, by a certain 
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Tambi Mirah, who styles bis poem Shah'r Inclra Dibawan, a name- 
of no importance. The author pretends that the book was in the 
])ossessio.n of an inlLahitant of Batavia, but this assertion proves 
nothing regarding its real origin. Over the poem there is written 
a date, viz. A.H. 4 Sha‘brin (1,191 warusharn Shahdn mdsam 

firam) i.e. 29 August, 17'67, and its owner’s name a certain 
Kumaran with an illegibly written name of a town ending in 
jmram, certainly not Singapura. This name, if it be one, is 

divided into three uii vocalised words, viz, 

Having coinpltded my summary of the manuscript I wish to 
oifer a few reniarkwS on the question of its origin. The former 
proprietor, Professor Snouek Hurgronje, purchased it in Java. 
But, evidently, it w^as previously the ])TO|)eit>' of a Moslem, to 
whom Malay was as familiar as Tamil, and to whom Persian was 
not an unknown language. Aji individual of this type one may 
expect to find in vSingapore, at Pnlau Pinang, in the Federated 
Malay States, in vsiiort, anywhere in British Malaya and islands,, 
hut certainly not in the Dutch Indian Archipelago, not even in 
Achoen. liabent vsua fata libelli," and Malay books too may have 
their vicissitudes, I saw in Sumatra Malay manuscripts, which 
had been the |)roperty of dcsceiuhuits of the Sc})oys, who on the 
cession of the 'Western parts of that island to the Dutch goven^- 
ment went over from British to Dutch service. These books had. 
lK»en provided with interlinear comments- in Javanese and in 
Arabic characters, so-called pegon. Evidently this commentary 
was due to some later owner of Javanese blood. Almost any col- 
lection of manuscripts in Java comprises some ))Ooks of remote 
origiji, which one would hardly expect to meet with in tliis part 
of the world. 

The raaniiscTipt which forms the subject of the ])resent note 
must have been brought to Java by a nativt' of that country, 
l.dirough tlie agency of Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, late Adviser to^ 
the Netherlands-Indiaii government and now Ibofessor of Arabic 
at the .Leyden University, it lias found its way to the University 
library. As regards the original owner, we can only conjecture 
that he was a Tamil Moslem, who had dwelt long enough in Malaya, 
to know Malay. But we cannot fancy the existence of a Tamil 
who lives long enough in a Malay country to master the Malay 
language so that it becomes equally easy for him as his own 
original idiom. It is obvious tliereforc that not he hut a son of 
his, born in Malaya from a Malay mother, wrote this 1>ook. From 
his father he got his familiarity with Tamil, from his mother lus> 
knowledge of Malay, from both his Islamic creed. >Such a man 
would he a typical representative of the immigrants who intro- 
duced Islam into the Archipelago. 
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These settlers, Dravidiaiis or Giizeratis, married native wo- 
men in the Peninsula and in the islands, and their sons, so-ealled 
pej'anahin, were familiar with the languages both of their father 
and of their mother. The former idiom tliey gradually forgot so 
that tinally tlieir only language was Malay. Their sons, in their 
turn, knew neitlier Tamil nor ],*ersian, l)ut understood and talked 
notjiing but Malay. 

This worm-eaten, slovenly written, nuinuscri]')t, although nei- 
ther very ancient nor specially important is a curious historical 
docunieiit belonging to the period wlien Islam was introduced 
from the uegeri di-atas angiri (Persia and Hindus tan) into the 
ricgeri di-lmirah angin (Malaya, Sumatra, Java and the islands 
further on to the East). It is a document bearing evidence of the 
great inuvmiuuit that swe])t away Hindu milture in tlie Indonesian 
world. It ))oints to the Straits as the link between Southern 
India and the Archipelago. ( ‘onsequently it seemed particularly 
titting that an account of this manuscri*pt should appear in the 
-Journal of tlie Straits Branch of the. Itoyal Asiatic Society. 

Leiden, March, 1921. 
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By ZaIYUL AbIDIY UIX zillMAD. 

x\mon|^ the peasant population of Jeni{)u], a se^t tlenient of 
Malay villagers along a river of that name in the Kuala Pilah 
District of iiegri Sembilan, there is a belief that certain families 
in the local tribe (suku) of Tiga Batii have a riiysterious eonnec- 
tion witli tigers. Ee])ort has it that this belief is not ]">ecnliar to 
Jeinpnl, but extends over a wide area in the Kine States — Juasseb, 
Itembau, Tampin, Teraeln, (Among Pasir, Jelebu and Pantai. The 
writer how(‘ver has not inade a study of the belief in all tliese places, 
and this })aper deals only with Jeni])ul. For want of a l)etier term 
1 call the families in question The tiger-breed families/' 

The belief is tliat members of the ])artienlar families Ijeeome 
tigers after their death : a man becomes a tiger, and a woman a 
tigress. Thus, though tlie belief recalls the were-tiger and were- 
wolf stories wliich are widely known and believed in many parts 
of the world, it is not exactly the same: the one ])elief sup])oses tlie 
transformation to take pJaee at will during life, and the other 
that it takes pla(‘e only after death. In their life-time as humaii 
beings inembers of thes(* families are said to be ]>eculiar]y related 
with certain tigers of the forest, whom they vaguely recognise as 
incarnationKS of dead relatives. These tiger relatives some- 
times come to the compounds of their human kinsmen, protect 
their cattle from the attack of foreign tigers, their poultry from 
civet-cats {musang) and their paddy-fields or ta])ioca plantations 
from the ravages of wild-boars. The visitors are expected es- 
]:)ecially during tlie nights of Ilari Hava, or when tliere is grave 
trouble in tlie family to wdiieh they belong. But it is seldom that 
many come together. Usually one or two represent the elan,. 
Often a man will warn a friend ladonging to one of tliese families, 
not to make mischief when he becomes a tiger, When your turn 
comes to become a tiger'' (i.c. when you die) lie will say, '*1 trust 
you will still remain a friend to me, and not do me or my folk 
and cattle any harm. Otherwise I will shoot you. If you require 
food, you are free to hunt your own fellows in the jungle. Why 
harm onr human kind? Sometimes such words are spoken jest- 
ingly, but more often in a tone of deadly earnestness. 

All this sounds as absurd as it is interesting. But all the 
villagers living within circumference of the families tell the same 
tale. Tliey say that when a member of one of these families is ill, 
there is always one tiger at least haunting the neighkiurhood of 
the patienFs house (as though there had been telepathic communi- 
cation between the two). He comes closer and. closer as night ap- 
proaches, and at such a time nobody dares to go out of the house 
unaccompanied. The compound of the Malay villagers house u 
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usually surrounded with scrub and patches of low-lyiii<^ shrubs: it 
is in these that the tiger has his hiding place during tliose 
anxious moments of tlie patient’s illness. If tlie illness is serious,, 
or the patient is dying, the tiger will sliow signs of trouble and 
uneasiness. He groans, makes piteous noises and restlessly moves 
from one end of the compound to the other. Occasionally in his 
seeming anxiety for tlie patient’s condition, he encoujiters the 
human vi-itors who pass with their torches to or from th(‘ jaitient’s 
house. But he is iiarmless, though the people have their hearts 
in their mouths. Tlie dying patient in the house seems no longer 
conscious of liis or her identity as a liuinan being. He tosses about, 
grinds his teeth and looks wild, manifesting a hundred and one 
of the cliaracteristics of a tig(‘r, trying to force out a tail {rneng- 
hejan ekor) rrom the coc{*yx, and often giving unniishikalile res- 
ponses to the signals from his tigtu'-friend below. Vto'y often more 
than one tiger will eoine and make circuits round the house. With 
the first |)eep of day the inmates of the jungle betake themselves 
to the nearest buslies, sliowing themseives at times, and making 
their presema* felt all through the day. The following night 
brings them l)ack to tlieir sentinel routiiu*. But they are not to 
be harmed nor do they do any harm. Th(‘ j)atient breathes his last 
and tlien all is silent till tlie burial is over. 

In ordinary (-ases tlie prospective tiger dies yieacefully, and 
then becomes a tiger. .No one has ever cared or dared to go and 
W'ateh what really ha])])ens at the grave during the few nights fol- 
lowing the liurial. They say that some days after the burial, the 
white shroud {kaiu kapatt) of the buried bod>' is found lying be- 
sides th(‘ grave, torn and tatt(‘red ; and a hole of the size of a man’s 
body is found to liave been made into the grave, while the foot- 
prints of tigers are seen everywhere. From this it is concluded 
that the tigers must take the corpse and bear it (usong) into tlie 
forest where the metamorphosis takes place in some inexplicable 
way. A tiger representing the dead person makes his appearance 
shortly afterwards. Even if the person dies in another country, 
he comes home to his native village in the sliape of a tiger, and 
*annonnces his arrival through a dream to the principal member of 
the family. Soon after the annotui cement, a new tiger appears 
in the neighbourhood. There are characteristic marks on the tiger 
answering to the marks on the person when alive as a man. If the 
person had a deformed leg, the new tiger also has a deformed leg. 
If the person was bald-headed, the tiger also is bald-headed. He 
is also distinguishable as the fiersoni heat ion of sucli and such a 
member of the family by peculiar gait and bearing or general build 
wdiidi are those of the dead person. These tigers understand 
and respond when called by their Imman names. I cannot illus- 
trate this better than by a personal story. One night, many Tear.s 
ago, my grand-mother was troubled by a herd of buffaloes break- 
ing again and again into her poorly-fenced compound where veget- 
ables and young fruit-trees were sprouting. The moon was over- 
cast, and the night was cool and calm. Hejieatedly the old lady 
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drove the intruders away, but as repeatedly they returned. It 
happened that she had an old friend named Faseh who had died 
about a year before and was believed to have become a ti^er. In 
her iiiipatieiK'e, the old lady shouted out: ‘‘0 Faseh, my friend! 
If you really have l>ecome a tiger, please do me the favour of driv- 
ing away these nasty biilfaloes, and thus save my little garden from 
being destroyed." A few moments passed. Then all of a sudden, 
the buffaloes bellowed and ruslied out of the compound helter- 
skelter for their life; while al) 0 ve the confusion rose the terrible 
roar of an angry tiger. We were panic-striken in tlie little hovel 
where we lived, and the old lady felt sorry for having called the 
tiger. But for the rest of tlie night and for many nights after- 
wards the butfaloc^ never returned. 

Another incident of a different nature illustrates the supers- 
tition. A Malay woman named Ba’idah, belonging to one of these 
tiger-breed families, had a dead brother, believed to have turned 
into a tiger. One night she dreamt that this brother in the shape 
of a man returned home from a long journey, very badly wounded 
in his chest by an a(‘cidental shot from a si)ring-gun (hdlantek 
‘Um). He came u]) the verandah (senunbi) and there lay groan- 
ing with agony and saying he was going to die. When she woke 
up in the rnorning she told her husband what she liad seen in })er 
dream. On opening the door leading from the main room to the 
verandah they found that all the verandah was besmeared with 
fresh blood. They suspe^cted this was the blood of the wT)unded 
brother who had come home in the womaids dream. It se<mied 
that the tiger had left the house only a short while ago. Calling 
their neighbours who came with guns and spears, they followed the 
track of the blood and foot-prints into the forest. They did not 
go far when they came upon the carcase of a huge tiger. The dis- 
tinctive marks they found on the carcase assured them that it wnis 
indeed the woman's brother. The mortal wound w^as exactly in 
the chest, and appeared to have been inflichHl the very same night. 
Many similar incidents are known tliroughout Jempul. Time and 
again it is related these family-tigers visit their relatives' houses 
during tlie nights of holy festivities, such as Hari Eaya. vSome- 
times they manage to make their way into the kitchen, and feast 
over some r^hus kerhau or ikan pindang that may have been left 
•on the hearth. 'Morning comes to tell the tale from the traces 
they leave behind and the clean-licked cooking pots and dishes. 
This would make an interesting counterpart to the well-known 
nursery tale of Santa Claus who comes on Christmas eve to bring 
presents for children. 

There are many little graveyards throughout Jempul which 
are credited with having produced tigers out of human corpses. 
'IVo of them deserve special mention, and these are Kuhor Nesan 
and Kvbor Uhan, situated in Kampong Tengah. These two are 
among many which have become highly revered by the ignorant 
masses. They pay their vows (niai) there, and propitiate the 
spirit of the place. 
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They say that all the tif^ers sprin^iii^ from the.-e j^^raves are 
saints {llarimau Kh'amai) under the more saintly lordship of the 
great Dato Parol wliose abode is Gunoiig Angsi, as opposed to 
Gnnong Ix^lang wliieh lias its own army of tiger-warriors and 
settlers. Fancy and super^tition havt? associated endless tales and 
legends with these two leading personalities^ — the Dato Paro'i and 
Dato Gunong Ix^dang. Of them as of a few otlier tiger-tales I 
propose to speak in some future article. 

Belief in vvere-tigers whose transformation t-akes place during 
lifc^, is general all over the Penkisula. But, as a rule, the power 
is ascribed to ]X‘ople of the Korinchi tribe from ^Sumatra. The 
possession of the power liy a person is said to be indicated by the 
absence of the furrow (alor) whicF ordinary men have on their 
upper lip immediately below the nose, ddgers of this sort are 
called harimau chvnoku, or iutrimau jadPjadiun. They change 
back into man just as the man changes into tiger. Sir Hugh 
Clilford in his book The Further Side of Silence '* relates a case 
of a Malay were-tiger. 
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Two Legends of Malacca 


By R. 0 . W1N8TEDT, D. Litt. (Oxon.) 

Tlu* ‘‘ Malay Annals " (Sliellabear’s roinanized Sejarah Ma- 
laya, 1909, Yol. I, p. 60) record how Sultan Iskandar was hunting 
near Bertam River, when a white mouse-deer kicked his hunting dog 
into the water. He chose this spot where mouse-deer were valiant 
for his new settlement and named it Melaka after a tree (Phyllan- 
thus peciinntus of the Order Buphorbidceae) against which he was 
leaning at the time of th(‘ incident. 

Now there exists a similar Sinhalese legend of the founding 
of Candy, a hare and a jackal taking the place of mouse-’deer and 
dog and tlie hare^s courage being ascribed to recoil from a rock that 
intercepted her flight (Parkers “ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon,-’ 
1914, No. 76, Vol. 11, p. 3). 

In tlie Ifikayal Hang Tuah it is related how when they came 
to Malacura the Portuguese bought as mucli land as an ox-hide 
would cover and their captain cut it into strips and so got enough 
land to erect a large godown (J. R. A. 3-? 3. B. 83, p. 12*2 ). Ben- 
fey has collected many parallels from mediaeval and modern 
literature and folk-lore; there is the famous tale of the founding 
of Carthage, the tale of Hengist in Ceoffrey of Monmouth, and 
another in the French romajice Melusine; there is the popular 
•etymology of Hyde Park. Popular etymology erroneously finds 
the same origin for Bhutnair and Calcutta (Todd’s Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan,''’ II, 235; 1852). “ Thare-kettaya near 

the modern city of Prome was built 443 B.C. Its name has to do 
with a very ancient artifice. ‘ Facti de nomine byrsam taurino 
•quantiiin ]) 0 Svsent circumdare tergo.’ ” (Scott O’ Connor’s Man- 
dalay,” p. 301; Ijondon, 19*07). American Indian attributed the 
trick to Europeans who bought land from them. In Sanskrit 
goisharman (lit. cowlncle)=“a land measure, one hundred feet 
long and ten broad.” 
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By 11 . 0. WiNSTEDT, I). Litt. (Oxon.) 

There nre 5 MBS. of this tale at Batavia (van Bonkers 
Catalogiivs/’ CXL-CXLIY): hvo at Leiden (JuynholFs ‘^(kitalogus;" 
rXIJ and van Jh)nker8 Suppieiinnit-C'atalogus 13); 

one in the })()8sessioM of the Boyai Asiatics Society, London 
(‘^Essays on liido-Cdiina,” Second series, vol. 11, p. 35). 
It Inis h(m\ twice (185" and 1'81>4) lithograjdied and once (191'5) 
printed in Malay diaracters at Singa])ore. It is the printed ver- 
sion I have used for this |>a])er. .Xh.‘Vvl)o]d nientions tlie roniance 
and g-ives a brief .synopsis — “ British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca,’^ vol. 11, pp.32H-330 (1839). 

Many writers liave quoted Professor Snonek Hnrgronje's 
dictum on tlie honu* of most Malay romances being tliat part of 
South India which is also the source wheiu^e are derived the 
popular mysticif^m and the popular religious legends of the Muslim 
])eoples of tlie East Indian Archipelago ’’ (‘‘ The Aihehnese,'- vol. 
II, p. r‘^2). At tlie same time few English scliolars have adopted 
his method of analyzing and giving an outline of a tale, so that 
it may lie accessilde to students of comparative folk-lore most of 
wliorn are ignorant of Malay. Outlines in English are especially 
likely to l)o of value, ])ei*ansi‘ so many Phiropeaii and Oriental ex- 
perts^ in the folklore of British India will have little aequaintaneo 
with Duteh ; and it is thosi; experts particularly who should be in 
a po.sitioji to identify the vsoiirees of Malay l>orrowings. 

I give first an outline of the romance of Marakarma, to use 
its more apposih^ title, and I add comparative notes. 

In Anta Beranta, a land tuEhI by Maharaja Indra I>ewa, lived 
a poor vagahond oou|kle, iSi-Miskin and his wife, erstwhile rajas 
from the heaven of Indra but exiled lyy the curse of Betara Indra. 
They were driven away w'ith sticks and stones from palace and 
cottage and (market-plac*e, so that to allay their hunger they fed on 
plant-shoots and picked bundles of rice (kMnpal) and sugar-sticks 
from dust-heaps on the highway. When Si-Miskiir's wdfe had gone 
three months with child, she longed for a manggo (empelam) 
from the royal orchard, and the Maharaja granted her husband’s 
supplication for the fruit. Three months laten she longed for a 
Jack-fruit and again the ruler was gracious. Slie bore a son and 
nalmed him Marakarma, because he 'was born in poverty. Digging 
a site for a hut her husband found a jar (tajok) full of gdld. He 
went to the town and ordered shoes, a staff, clothes, horse and 
trappings, creese, sword and shield (okir-ofar). Then after bath- 
ing he prayed to the dewa that a town might be raised up in the 
forest. His prayer was heard. He ruled over this town, Puspa 
Sari, with the title Maharaja Indra Angkasa, and his consort w^as 
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styled Ratna Dewi. 'She bore a daughter Nila Kesoma. The 
merchants from xVnta Bt^ranta brought fans, water-kettles, shoes, 
shields, creeses, spears, saddles and umbrellas. Iindtecl L\y the 
jealous ruler of Anta Beranta lying astrologers tell Maharaja 
Indra Angkasa that his two children will work his ruin. They are 
driven into exile, with no possessions sawe a ring, a magic stone 
(gemala) and seven bundles of rice, tlie parting gifts of their heart- 
broken mother. 

After the dejuirture of the two children, Puspa Sari is corn- 
sum ed l)y fire and its ruler with his consort left poor and homeless 
again in the forest. 

Tn his exile Marakarma learns magic {kesakiian) from genies, 
botas, raksasas, dragons and snakes. The children come to a re- 
Toilving hill where devvas yday, and they sit down under a umririgin 
tree. The boy catches a bird for iiLs little sister. She w^ants it 
roasted. Her brother hearing the crowing of cocks goes in search 
of a liouse where he can get tire. The householder mistaking him 
for a thief, boats the young prince and throws him bound into the 
sea. 

Now the land to which the two chilldren liad {K)me was 
Pelinggam Piiahaya. Its ruler Baja Puspa Indra and his queen 

^ had ^ Mengindra Sari, who ixduFed to wed. Hunt- 
ing, Mengindra Sari finds Nila Kesoma under the iraringin tree, 
weeping and holding a wild bird in her hand. His parents adopt 
her and call her Princess TTnfolding Palm-blossom {Mayang 
Mengurai), Fiiia/lly she marries Mengindra Sari. There is a 
dramatic passage describing how in his w'ooing the infatuated 
prince teases his young mistress over permission to enU^r his 
garden. 

One day the young princiess laments the loss of her brother 
Marakarma. In vain they search for him. Cast into the sea he 
had been borne by the tide to the shore of a land where a Baksasa 
and his wife lived in a house of hair and bones and hatu hidup. 
This Baksasa had carried off Chahaya Khirani, daughter of Malia- 

raja Malai Kisna, and w^as keeping her till she should 

grow big enough to eat. Three months at a time the demon 
travelled in search of food ; three months at a time he abode in his 
hut. During his absenc?e Chahaya Kliirani finds Marakarma on 
the shore, and revives him. He wroos her and promises to slay 
her demon captor. They bandy love verses {paiitun). When the 
demon returns, Marakarma hides under his mistress^ bed. The 
demon declares he can smell man but the captive princess denies 
it. The Baksasa lights a fire as big as a hurniiig town, pours rice 
on to a mat 300 feet wide, affid eats it along with spiders, centi- 
pedt^s, lizards, rats, flies and mosquitoes which overcome by the 
steam drop into the rice. He drinks a well of water, hiccups like 
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thunder, picks from his teeth with a. log chunks of food so big that 
they kill cat, goose or fowl by their impact. Tlien he sings so that 
the beasts in the forest flee. He asks his captive if her liver is big 
enough for him to eat. Tnstructel beforehadul by her lover, she 
declares it will never grow big enough iinlcvss he gives lier the livers 
of lOO animals to eat. Tl)e demon bids her kill tlie lice in Ids 
hair. With pincers and hammer she kills ccnti]X‘des and scorpions 
which the demon has mistaken for lice; and eating fried beans and 
maize she pretends the noise she nuakes is the cracking of the eggs 
of the lic(‘. Tile llaksasa and his w'ife go to get the livers of 100 
animals hut all iiave Hed far from Ids singing. Marakarma digs 
a pit n(‘ar the demoids lint, and sets it with ealtro{)s. He piles up 
rnbihsh and lights an ijok fuse wdd(h will take three days to burn. 
He aaid his bride escape with the dmnon’s projierty in a passing 
sliip. Three days later the Raksasa setdng flames rushes home, 
falls into the pit and is killed. 

Lustful for his wife and riclies, th(.‘ (^aptaiii of tlie ship pushes 
Marakarma into the sea. A shark, asked by Marakarma to put 
him out of his misery, dcxs obeisainv and carries the prince in Ids 
belly in the wake of the ship till it reaches IVlinggam (’hahaya. 
0"he sliark sprawls on tlie beach by the jet tv of the Fairy (rod- 
inotluu' (Xinc/i' Kcbayan), An eagle instructs the old lady to ])Ut 
rif'o-grass (datni padi) on the shark's belly, whereupon Marakarma 
steps out. Ninek Kehayan tells 1dm of tju‘ country, its rider and 
the royal family. lyiarakarnia guesses that Princess Unfolding 
Ihilm-Blossom must he his sister. He arranges cut flowers in 
posies. Ninek Kehayaai sells one to Marakarnia’s wife on the ship, 
eontaining tlie liero’s ring and a letter graved on flower- petals, 
l)iddiiig h(‘r go to the palace and tell Primxvss Unfolding Palm- 
Blossom of their straits. (Tlie first posy she sold, Ninek Ke- 
l)ayan prettmded was arranged by herscdf. C^haliaya Kid rani wants 
to he tauglit the art. To keep the old lady in countenauee Mara- 
karma sends a green fly with her on her next visit which huzz(‘S 
over the bunch and settles wlierever flowers vshoirld Ix^ stuck!) 

Uhaliaya Ivhirani is invited to the palaw, shows her husband's 
ring 'and tells of his plight. The king summons all people to a 
farewell feast to the wicked ship's captain. Miraculously pro- 
vided with a st(X‘d a prince's attire and 4^0 followers, by means of 
a magic stone (g^rnala) given him by a boia, Marakarma goes to 
the feast. The householder who first cast him into the sea and 
the ship's captain are both executed {salmglca^), 

Trans])orted to Puspa “Sari by the help of a magic stone, the 
hero finds his fathePs kingdom desolate forest. He meets his 
mother gathering firewood and stasis with his parents in their forest 
hut. He reveals himself and prays that Puspa Sari he restored. 
His prayer is heard. He returns to Peliixggam C hahaya and 
fetches his sister and her ‘husband and his own wife. Ninek Ke- 
bayan is twitted with her inability to walk and advised to get a 
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youii^ husband to carry her. Tiie royal party set out for Puspa 
Sari ill <^lass sedans (mongkor kacha) and on horseback and are 

met on the plain Tiiijaii-inaya Maharaja Indra 

Dewa fearful lest the importance of Puspa Sari eclipse that of 
Anta Beranta attacks Marakarma. Marakarma invokes the aid 
of seven denies, whom in his early exile he had met at lake Indra 
Semandra, — Baja Mengindra l)ewa, Dekar Agas IVi, Eaja Kisna 
Indra Dewa, Baja. Mengerna Lela, Raja Ch indra licla and his 
wife's brother Raja Bujangga Indra. A great battle ensues. 
Raja Gerdau Shah slays Raja Berma Gangga. Raja Bum Shah 
is captured and put to scorch in the sun, whereupon firing an 
arrow that brings rain and mist Raja Shah Pri releas^^s him and 
tics Rajia Bali rum Dewa in his place. The hero causes a town with 
fort and palaw' to arise by virtue of a magic stone given to him 
by Maharaja Dewa Angkasa on the revolving mountain. He en- 
counters his jealous rival, the ruler of Anta Beranta. Each shoots 
arrows, that turn to fire and to rain that dout the fire, to dragons 
and to countless demons that devour the dragons. Thunder 
rumbled and crackled faintly in the distance; a rainbow stretched 
across the heavens; stormy sunset clouds arose everywhere; rain 
drizzled ; scale-like clouds were in the sky : the rain-bow was hard- 
ly visible; a breeze blew softly; the sunlight was yellow, and 
lightning now and again streaked the sky; black clouds gathered: 
portents all of a great prince’s death.” Maharaja Indra Dewa, 
ruler of Anta Beranta, fell slain, charging the victor with his last 
breath to have mercy on his daughter, Nila Ohahaya. His wife 
and daughter and their women hurry on to the field. The wife 
stabs herself on her husband’s body. Nila Chahaya is married to 
Raja Bujangga Indra and the young couple rule Anta Beranta. 

Where are we going now’? ” asks Ninck Kebayan. To marry 
you to a vizier,” laughs her mistress. Well,” croaks the old dame, 

I did dream last night I was bitten by a snake.” 

Raja Bujangga Indra takes his sister and Miarakarma and a 
royal party to visit his father, Maharaja Maiai Kisna, in the land 
Merohu Indra, The Maharaja takes his daughter and son-iinlaw 
seven times round the couijtry on a seventeen-tiered throne {pancha- 
persada). Marakarma becomes Sultan of Merchu Indra. 

Mengindra Sari becomes ruler of Pelinggam Chahaya. 

The episode of lying astrologers is paralleled in the Hikayat 
Jaya Langkara, and the folk- tales Raja Budiman and Raja Denan, 
The episode of two children exiled, separated under a tree, the 
girl being found and married by a hunter prince and reluctant to 
tell of the loss of her brother until after her wedding, is found in 
a Sinhalese tale (Faker’s Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. II, 
No. 155 (a) ), though details and conclusion differ. A packet of 
cooked rice is commonly a parting present to a banished child or 
prince in Sinhalese tales {ih. I, No. 7 ; II, ' 146 (a) ). The incident 
of a prince incognito marrying a girl and taking her on a ship, be- 
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ing thrown ov(‘rl)onrd but reBC'ued, and coining to a land wliere he 
is recognized and lionoured, is found in numerous Indian tales 
(Steel and Temple's “Wide-Awake Stories,'' p. 1;18; F. A. Steel's 
“ Tales of the Pimjab/’ j), 129 ; Swynnerton's “ Indian Nights’ En- 
tertainment/' y>. 27 6; Knowles “Folk-Tales of Kashmir/’ p. 167) 
wdiieh all commence u’ith the banishment of tw’o princes owing to a 
step-mother’s cruelty. In a Sinhalese tale with a similar beginning 
(I’arker op. rii. I, No. 7) it is a dried fish he had restored to tlie 
w'ater wliich n'sciies the prim-c and put liim on a sand-bank near 
to a “ tlovver-mother's liouse ; the tiower-motlier discovers that 
the fellow wlm threw' tlu* princt‘ overboard is about to marry the 
))rinces*; the ])rinc‘e interrupts the wedding’; liis oppressor is 
(|uartered and the i>rince becomes a king. It is pretty clear that 
tliis Indian tale Avitli its many variants is eoniiech.'d W’ith the more 
(da 1)0 rate c()m})osite Malay romance. 

The comic' interludes, in whicli Niiiek Kebayan “the flovver- 
mother ” is twitted, remind one of a passage in Jinja Donan (J. K. 
A. 8., 8. B. NVlll, p. 242) and of tbe passage in the Bikayat 
Mall any a Jiikratna Sakfl (or yakloodii Mu da) Avliere tlie primness' 
maids ar(» frighti'iUMl l)y tlu‘ ].)arr()(piet. Tlie description of th(3 
demon RakHfisa is spirited. 

Ther(‘ are a, few' pant an in tbe romance, but to (I'iscnss the 
oeeurreiU'O of sneli verse profitably it is necessary always to collate 
.all available MSS. and determine if (*o])yigts Iiave foliow'cd one 
original or {^referred to siib.stitute verses they ha])pened to fancy. 

In (piotijig ])arall(ds from Sinlialese folk-lore, one must re- 
member “ Miat stories wdiicli are current in central India, or the 
knver part of the Ganges A’alley, or ewm tlie Ihinjab, as w^ell as 
tales of Indian animals such as the lion, may have been brought 
direct to ('evlon ])y iminigrant^> from Karniga or Mag'iidha or 
Bengal. Apparently it is in this manner that the evident con- 
nexion between tlie tales of '(kyyloji and Kaslimir is to b<^ ex})lained, 
the stories pa.ssing from Magadlia or neighbouring districts, to 
Kaslimir on the one side, and from Magadha or Kalinga to Ceylon 
on the other ” (Parker, op, df. vol. 1, pp. 38-39). 

It w’ill 1x3 of interest to students of local folk-lore to learn 
that according to I’erak legend Marakarma, tiie hero of the romance 
dealt W'ith in this paper, built a fort of cockle-shells on the plain 
Aiita-Bemnta at the mouth of the Bruas River (cf. McNair's 
"“Perak and the Malays/’ pp. 23-24)! A Chinaman is said to 
have removed the shells to Penang and burnt them for lime. 
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By B. 0. W’lNSTEDT, J>. Litt. (Oxon.) 

Til Journal No. 8'2 (1920), p]). IJo-O, I diseus^-ed tlio Jato of 
the Uikavat J ndrajiiitra, iireTaeiii^ rnv ])aper with references to the 
MSS. of that roni'aiU'e. Here 1 ])rof)ose to <^ive an outline of the 
story i*roni the litho^'raphed Sin^ajiore edition and to add notes 
on some of the incidents and sources of the tale. 

Indraputra w'as tlie son of Bikrama Puspa, ruler of Sanian- 
tapuri, and his cjueen Juinjuma Patna Dewi. Astroloirers iiro- 
phesied liiek for Inin hut decdared that at tlie a^e of seven lie w'oirld 
lie ^e))arated from his parents and iindertro many adventures; they 
advised that he should not jilay with animals. One day two 
craftsmen made tlie king fishes that swam and a golden peacock. 
The peacmrk ihnv olf with ]ndra|)utra and set him under a pome- 
granate tree in the garden of Nimdv Kehayan. Wiien the old lady 
went to sell flow'ers in the ])a'lace, she took Indraputra, pretending 
lie was lier grandson. He w'as brought up by lier and a childle-s 
vizier. The ruler of that country, Sliahsian, s]>eared a deer while 
hunting and noting liow' a fawn ran to tend its wuiiinded dam 
thought of his ow’n ch'ildlessness and ordered his viziers on iiain 
of death to discover a means of getting him a eliild within 10 days. 
Iiidraputra volnnieered to get from BeriiM Sakti a cure for the 
kingi=i ell i Idles ness. He sets out. All the beasts of the forest how 
to him and beg for kelp against their pers'ceiitor, a Paksasa, who 
dwells on Ml. Indra Gilan. 

He (ornes to this lione-strewm moiintaiin wdiereiipon a liuman 
skull warns him not to ascend and tells how tlie demon in the form 
of an old man had cut him down. The demon nu*ets Indraputra 
in the shape of an old woman and oilers him a sword: he cleaves 
the demon in tw'o. The demon changes into a young woman: the 
hero resists her blandishments. The demon ch<a.nges into a corpse 
Ixjside a hill he creates. Indraputra ascends and enters a cave 
full of riches. He reaches the top of the, mouTitaiTi and descemk 
on the opposite side into an orchard. He comes to a plain 

{Padang Lola Sri) beside Mt. Teraji %vliere Muslim 

Genies feed, water and exercise their horses, and practise warriors’" 
games, under Prince Nalait Bum Shah son of 

Dzahir Johan Shah (oU gcnie<s under 

Tamar Jalas j^) the son of Tamar Boga 

trespass there. The two troops fight. Indraputra helps the Mus- 
lim Genies and slays Tamar Jalas. He is given princess Jajama 
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liatna Dewi, lister of Xa])at i^im Shah, in inarria<^e. 
Anoi] he leaves on his quest, lie comes to Lake Shameiuliran 
Samiidari J mjnholl) and sees corpses strewn under 

a lart^e tree. One of the corpses warns Indraputra that a man- 
killing Raksasa lives by the. lake whose eoniino^ troui)les tlie water. 
Indra])ntra jjretends to sle(‘p and seizes the demon or fairy {peri) 
by the liair. dlie fairy ^nves him a magic stone (guliga) which 
will raisi' storms, thunder and lightning; also he tells how once 
in sev<‘n days Princa^sH Gemala Patna Snri, the betrothed of 
llaja Dewa Lela Mengerna, bathes in the lake and liow atop her 
bower is a magic stone. 

Tile fairy bids Indraputra steal ht'r jacket while sIk' is bath- 
ing and di'inand the talisman as ransom. The fairy takes Indra- 
piitra to his goldiui bejewelled palace under the lake. 

Xow Gemala Ihitna Suri dreamt she was ni])ped by a dragon 
and lier talisman stolen. Slie and seven serving nymphs {bidii- 
anda) don living jackets and ily { followed by flying caskets of 
rice-pa.ste and langir) down to the lake, where under a pome- 
granate tn*<‘ ]iid(‘s lndra|)utra, having ascended by virtue of his 
magic* stone from tlie fairy palace below the lake. The princess 
•and her eom])anions bathe. Indraputra steals their hying jackets 
and tlven by virtue of his magic stone descends under the water 
and ni|)s tlie princ'ess' toe. She ascends the shore with lier atten- 
<lants. In vain they liunt for tluur jackets. Tlie princess waits 
biting law linger under a date tree. Indraputra handies verses 
will] tlie nymphs. At last the primness ap]:)roaches and promises 
him the magic' stxme in return for the Hying jackets. Seated on 
onc^ of the Hying caskets he follows tlie princess to get the s'tone. 
ITe girls enter tlie bower. Indraputra is left outside, lie forces 
the senen gates of the seven fenc-os, guarded by an elephant, a 
tiger, a lion, a rhinoenwos, a dragon, a roc {Geroda) and Haksasas 
on liorsehack — all mechanic'al terrors with jewelled ey(‘S ; tlieir 
springs cut hy the hc^ro, they fall down. Tie is taken to a plea- 
saunee full of singing birds and bathes in a fragrant stream, at- 
tended l)y the nymphs. He is put to sleep in the hall called 
Pangga Puspa Hralii, whovse w^alls are of glass and ceiling adorned 
with a tree wherein an owd sits. 

He marvels at the w'onders of Allah. The princess gives him 
the magic stone that can create a country with viziers and thou^ 
sands of genies iniHer four otiptains, Degar ‘Alam leader of genies 
and fairies, Degar Kilat who in an instant can go to a far country 
or under the sea, Degar Agas who can fetch fire or wind, Degar 
Srii who can call dowui mist and lightning. To use the stone tiie 

hero must invoke the princess’ ancestor, Dewa I^k Pri j^) 
who lives in tlie sea. 
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Now Eaja Dowa Ma. Meii^^enia "ot a deer while liuntiDoj and 
sent it to his betrothed. The messenger reported that the bower 
had been forc*ed and tlicre was a youth with the ])riiiwss. Eaja 
Dewa Lela Mengerna sets out to tight. Indraputra ])y means of 
^le magic stone calls up rival forces and engages in single combat 
with the angry prince, calling rain to dout Ins rival's tire and so on. 

Nabat Eum Sliah comes to his help. Eaja Beatadzir ) 

Shall, fattier of the primness (lemala Suri, hearing she has enter- 
tained a mortal, is angered ami ])reparivs Ids armies, but the de- 
mon of the lake pacifies him. Tie settles the strife, and weds his 
daughter to her beTrotlied. Indrafnitra stays with Ihe newl\ 
married pair. One day while they are Imnting Dewa Ix'la Men- 
gerna leaves Jndrajiutra for a while and tlu* hero falls asleep under 
a tree, where Tamar Boga tiies off with him to east him into the 
sea. Indraputra slays T'amar Boga ami falling into a vast plain 
comes to a stream sweet as honey whose shell -tish {hararu}) at-cost. 
him by name. 

He eats the fish tlirowing back the shells which liecome alive 
again. A white lotus floats up and accosts him. Ih* ]>iits it in 
his turban, where it turns to rose-water ami drips on his body. A 
red lotus floats up and tlien a hliu‘; he wears both and they turn 
to scent. Fish and cralis greet him: he eats tliern and throws 
bones ami shells into the water wdiere they come to life. Flowers 
greet him ; he plucks them -aiid they turn to posies ((juhah; walai). 
He comes to niountiiins of iron, tin, brass, silver, gold and gems 
resp(‘etive]y, on all of which birds wtdcome him. He ('Oim^s tn a 
mountain of tire and in des])air ns(\«; Ids talisman to summon Dewa 
Lak Ih'i, whom lie asks to take him back to Gemala Eatna >Suri. 
It is a. lojig journey, “seven days' tiight for a bird,’’ and if he asks 
for water he will fall into the lake calhal Sea of lx)ve (Hahar ul- 
'Ashel'), whose sands are of gold, and banks of camf)hor, and mud 
of musk, and stones of jewels. 

Of course he asks for water and descends at the lake. On its 
waters are l;>etlagged boats {pdang, Icmchang) of gold and silver^ 
and royal genies and fairies race tliem. By the aid of his talis- 
man Indraputra creates a storm and sinks the boats, drowning 
many of the fairies; then to the amazement of the survivors he 
stills the storm and restores the boats and the drowned fairies,. 

He comes to another lake Baharu'l-Waji by which 

is an island Bahruiii Dewa. 

On tliat island is a girl chased by two men; she turns herself 
into a flower aud they become pigs and try to eat the flower; she 
changes into a gem and the men into eagles which strive to seize 
the gem. A voice calls Indraputra. The gem fails into tlie lake 
and becomes a blue lotus; the birds change into dragons. All 
vanish. Four maids stand by the edge of the lake. They tell In- 
draputra that the princess was Segancla Chahaya Iram daughter of 
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Eaja Buang Shah, being chased by two suitors (mamhang) Degar 
Akas and Ngedan Kilat, both of whom had l)ecn encouraged by 
her father while she was a child. By the advice of astrologers she 
had been put on the island along witii a tablet {loli lazuardi ) : 
the astrologers had propliesied tliat a mortal Indraputra would 
solve the ditliculty of the two suitors. Indraputra remds the writ- 
ing on the tablet. The maids invoke the princt^ss wlio rises to 
the surface a lotus and changes ink) a princess and talks to the 
hero, d'he two suitors ap])ear in anger. Indrapiitra pacifu's them 
and taking the princess to a well bids licr look into tlie glassy 
surface. Mer slnidow lH*('omes a princess identical with hersedt',. 
who is named Seganda (diahaya Bayang-Bayang, The princess 
takes Indrajnitra on an elephant into her kingdom and all the 
peO}>lc run to sims “some with skirts half adjusted, some with 
jack(‘is half donned, others with hair untied.'- The two suitors 
marry the two ])rineesse8. 

Indraj utra conies to a mountain wheiN3 is the treasury of 
Ibija Bahruin Tabit ( v. JiOnkcl, <3^.^ J .) guarded bv a 

cobra (called J, and R.) which he kills. He enters 

the forty ('hanilvers and is attacked by a horse, a genie Zanggi 
(lerdaii, whom lie tames with genies’ language. The horse telH 
him to take a talisman from the head of a glass casket containing 

a substance from the belly of tlie cobra : that sub- 

stance will no'ive the dead. 

Now in the land of Zaitun (jyj J) ruled Eaja Puspa. 

Pandai, a Muslim gimie, who had a son Detar Jhindai 

and a daughter (.diendra Lela Nur Ixda : his subjects were a],)es and 
monkeys, sloths, squirrels and lieasts of the forest, who by niglit he- 
eanie liumaii iKungs. He puts his daughter iji a guarded bowiu- with 
a myna-bird and a |)arro(juet to amusc' her. Tlie birds sought a 
husband for tlieir mistress and thirty-nine suitors eaine and heard 
the fish sing in the pond beside tin* bower but. fell severed from 
the bridgie of swords whieli led up to it: — the first suitor when 
soiiglit was reading the romance of “ Bagiiida Shah ’^Alam."’ Now 
Zanggi Gerdau tiew' with Indraputra to this bower and the hero 
entered it safely. He dipped his magic substaiu'e in water from 
a glass bowl (miindam) and restored the 31) suitors to life. The 
priiuxiss took him to her parents. 

In Zaitun was a great dewa king, Eaja Gohar (^/) 

Jin, who l^ad a daughter Talela Mandu (Madu J.) Katna he kept 
in a guarded bower on the plain of ‘Aji. To this bower came the 
golden peacock, which had flown ofl with Indraputra, and told the 
princess of his prince’s graces. 'S'he called a draftsman to draw 
his likeness, llie peacock drew an outline on the draftsman’s 
breast and the man copied it. 
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After arranging that princess (hiendra Lola Xur Lela marry 
Nabat Ifiim Sliah, Indrapntra departs on his stoal and waters him 
at a pool where a dewa Malik Zahib waters his goats. Malik 
Zahil) is angry. Tndrapntra by magic dries up the pool and .at 
Malik Zahib’s entreaty refills it with water. Talela Maridii llatna 
see.^ him and sends lier maid to ask Malik Zahib who he is. Malik 
Zahib prevaricates, but when the maid threatens liis goat will die 
if he fail to tell, he reveals the name of liis visitor. Her mistress 
tells lier to t.iike the golden peacock and pretend to sell ])im to 
Malik Zahib in tlie ])reseiKe of the stranger prince. Indraputra 
recognizes the peac^ock and asks to meet the princess. Verses are 
bandied Ixdwoeii iiim and the maid. At night his magic steed 
takes Indraputra into the ])rincess^ iK)wer. Vsing the talisman 
given by Gemala llatna Suri he (‘alls up hosts to fight tlu^ guards 
set round the bower by Gohar Jin. A grc'at battle ensues. In- 
draputra (mptures and tlirows into a trance iO champions includ- 
ing liaja (iliuran Shah, whose sword is a foot broad. Kaja Ixila 
Mengeroa, liaja Nabai Rum Shah and all the royal fairies ami 
genies, whom jndra[)utra had liel|xal on liis travels, arrive. Raja 
Goh'ar Jin accepts the hems suit for liis daughter's hand. The 
■to champions ar(‘ brought to life by a talisman dipp(‘d in oil. 

In Samanta Beranta ruled Baja Talela ( /.) Shah, 

father of princess Sri Bulan, tlie sought of many suitor.s. In 
that land was a lake and by it a (*ave wlu^re dwelt a (lemon 

Ghuran Akas ( J,) who roved and slew folk at night. 

Kh'orts to slay tlie demon and. to block his cave failed. Astrol(.)gers 
declared he could 1 k'. killed only by fndra]>iitra. The ruler sent 

his sons Maharaja Derkas and Indra Jikni with a 

letter inviting Indraputra’s aid. Indra])utra set out, carrying his 
bride in a jiearl casket, and followed by all tlie warriors and 
fairies lie had helped. (The passage where Talela Shah asks his 
son if each passt^r-by in the procession is not Indraputra reminds 
of an exactly similar passage in tlie Hikayat F(Uand(>k Jenakct! 
(Malay Iht. Series 13, 191-5, p. 65) where liaja Shiga puts the 
same cjiiestion to Baja Kra before Baja Mousedeer passes). In- 
draputra eiifters the cave of Gluiran Akas, lighting its depths by 
his talisman and slaying the huge demon. In the cave is a treasure 
cliamber, on whose door is inscribed the name of Baksa Shah, 
ancestor of Baja Babrum Tabut, It takes a month to traverse 
the cave, wherein is found a pleasance, a bower and a sea guarded 
l)y Derma Gangga who gives Indraputra a magic arrow. Indra- 
putra marries Primness Sri Bulan, pair are escorted seven 

times round the country on a seventeen-tiered platform (pancha 
p^rsada). 

Bahnim Tabut, ruler of or hears 

how Indraputra has slain Ghuran Akas and sends him a challenge. 
Indraputra by magic twists the head of the messenger, an infidel 
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^enie, face l>elniid, aiul sets out to meet liis a;L»t»Te8Sor. On his 
nia^ic arrow he shoots to the feet of Balrrum Tabut a tablet {loh 
lazuardi) found in Gluiran Akas’ cave predictino- death. Terri- 
fied Bahniin Sliali sc'cks j^eace and weleonies Indraputra to liis 
palace. 

Indraputra g'ws to the land of Baja Tuspa Paiidai and inarrit\s 
Kabat Hum Sliah to Princess Ohendra Ix'la Xur iA'la. 

Baja Dewa Lela Men^^erna tells Indraputra that to meet 
B<‘rnia Sakti he must vshut Ins eye^ and wish: openirif^ th(;m he 
will find Jiiinself on a plain under a frreat trtn^' ; to slee]) under that 
tref‘ is to invite death from the demon that lives in it; presently 
a li.i>:ht as of swords will lx* visible and that lisj^lit will be Berma 
Sakti and must hi' followed. indra])utra observes this advice. 
The demon of the tree irives him a talisman tlud will savi^ him 
from diaith and enahle him to enter rock or timber. 1'he ii^^ht lie 
follows turns into a pleasania', wherein dwells B(‘rnia Sakti sur- 
roundi'd by his pupils imtirid). At the full moon Berma Sakti 

takes Indraputra to the lake Bahar-ulka fhe 

island Maalim Kliirat ^u.) wliere a white lotus to cunr 

the child lessni'ss of the ruler of Sbalisian is to be found. On the 
way the pu},)ils of Biumia Sakti are scattered l>y a storm our h(u*o 
invokes and he arrives before them on his flying* horse. At tlic 
island h(* turns into a dra^nm and fri<^'htens tliem and calls down 
rain that wets them wliile he nmiains dry. Berma Sakti tiikes him 
to a f)Ool where tloats a whiite lotus. Tliey all return to Berma 
Sakti^‘^ palace. At ni^ht Indra])iUTa calls forth his three wives 
out of his nuistie pearl casket. Berma Sakti takes him to the 
plain ]’us|)a Beranta where a throne mysteriously ap})ears and a 
sword of its own aei'ord slays the pupils whom Indraputra is or- 
dered to revives with his charm ^ The sword then 

chops them to ])iecc8 and Berma Sakti ha.s to use his own ma^ic 
stone to restore them. Berma Sakti tells how the 

white lotus must Ih' cooked as ve^^etable ; if it fades, there is poison 
in tlie pot, for which he ^ives Indraputra a talisman that will serve 
as an antidote. He tells Indraputra to close his eyes and wish. 
So our hero finds himself back in Xinek KebayaiPs untended gar- 
den. He presents the white lotus to Baja Shahsian. The jealous 
viziers poison the dish to kill him. He uses his talisman. He 
tecomes court chamlxmlain. Two maids of the court eat plants 
that spring from tlie discarded seeds of the white lotus and Ixx'Oine 
pregnant. The jmlous viziers acciist* Indraputra of s«c‘diiction and 
set him and the girls adrift at sea on a raft. Baja Shahsian’s 
queen bears a daughter, Mengindra Sri Bunga, and thirty-nine 
|;)rinees come to woo her. 

Indraputra^s raft is broken in a storm; the girls are lost; In- 
draputra walking below the sea comes to tlie bower of an old prin- 
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cess, Kaja Dewa Al-Kafri ^^raiulmotlier of Geinala 

Ratim Siiri, wiio ^j^ives liim a (.-loth Sainanta-Puri, (Siitrapuri 
JuyfiholT) which laid on the body of a sick person will effect a 
(‘lire. After wandering seven years lielow the sea our hero retimis 
to the country of Raja Shahsian and finds his daiigliter sick. The 
kin;:? proelainiis he will marry her even to a slave if he can cure her. 
Indraputra cui\is lier with liis cloth. Then the jealous viziers and 
tile 39 suitors urge the kin^ not to fulfil liis jvromi.-e but to take 
the prin(2€‘ss to the island relin;?;?am Dewa and ;?‘ive her hand to 
the suitor wiio can eatdi her favourite parrot. Indraputra uses 
his talisman and (alls ;?enies to build a ma;?nifi(*tmt liar^e, which 
the princess chooses before those of otliiT suitors for her viyyage. 
He calls down a storm which troubles the otliers wliile his liar^e 
sails tlirough eaiin waters. On tlie island the parrot is released. 
The princely suitors climb a tree {rnemnqd) to (‘atcli the bird. 
Indraputra fires a nia;?ic arrow tJuit turns into wasps and bees which 
stilly tlie suitors and makes them tumble to earth. Indraputra 
<?oes to the tree and the parrot aliglihs on his hand. They return. 
'The princes are defeated by Indraputra at sword-play. Ten of them 
waylay and slay him. 11 is three wives issue in niah‘ attire from 
the casket whcixhn he keejis them and restore liim to life by usin;? 

the (S * Indraputra on his map;‘ic steed Ix^ats the prince 

on horse-hack. Ag^a.in they kill liim and hack liim to piec(‘s. His 
three wives in male attire find the corjise and vshow it to Raja Shah- 
sian. Later tli-ey revive him. He beats the princes at arcliery, 
liis magic arrow creating a cloud and wind to disperse tlie elomi, 
fire and rain to dout the fire, the arrow returning (‘ach tim(‘ to 
tlie quiver: by his magic tlie arrows of the jiritices cannot lie 
drawn out of the quiv(^r8. Raja Sliahsian prepares to marry bis 
daughter to Indraputra, wlio sends for all tlie friends of his 
travels. The wicked viziers and the princes remove all weapons 
secretly by night and prepare to attack Raja Shahsian. Indra- 
putra calls on Dewa al-Kafri and uses (iamhan^ghan) his talisman, 
whereupon is created a country of fairies and spirits armed and 
moimted on horses and elephants. Also Iiidraputra^s friends arrive 
in hosts. The wicked viziers and princes (ietermine to flee by 
sea. Indraputra calls down storms that destroy their ships. De- 
gar Agas from the air tells them who Indraputra really is, and 
they return and ask his pardon. He marries princess Mengindra 
vSri Bunga and finally, taking his four wives in the casket worn at 
his waist, goes down to a sliip and sails to hi® parents at Saman- 
tapuri, where amid great rejoicing he is made Sultan, 

The Hikayat Indraputra bears marks of being a pastiche, con- 
taining a number of folk-tales clustered round the person of the 
hero. 

Flying wooden peacjocks are common in Indian folk-lore 
(Parker's Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon/^ II, pp. 18-30, III, 88- 

Chavannes’ *‘Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues,^’ II, p. 378). 
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In one Sinhalej^e tale (Parker, op. cil. Ill, p. 194) there is a prince 
who astrologers say will be spirited away to wander, who is there- 
fore carefully guarded, who is given a toy wax horse and flies off 
on it to the house of a ‘^‘flower-mother,’^ the Malay Ninek Ke- 
bayan : — the beginning of our tale thougli the rest of tlie story is 
quite difl‘erent. The incident of a priiu'c seeing a fawn run to 
its wounded dam is found also in the Uikayat Nakhoda Muda 
(J. E. A. S., 8. B., 83). The incident of a speaking skull is 
found in the well-known Hi. Jum jamah where a skull addresses 
Jesus: — the romance was translated in the ‘‘Asiatic Journal/’ 
1823. The theft of tlie flying jackets of a princess and seven at- 
tendant nymphs occurs in tlu‘ 777. Malim Deaian (J. U, A. S., 
8, B., No. 83), and is the plot of a worlds wide tiile : — llartland’s 
Science of Fairy Tales,” ch. X; Parker op. cit., II, pp. 31-1-355. 
The talisman that can call up cities and people from tiie inane is 
common iii Pastern folk-lore: Parker op. elf. III. ]). 130; Xatesa 
Sastri's “Story of Madana Kama Tiaja/’ p. 20; “Sagas from the 
Far East”, p. 135. Ilie transformation of a girl into a flower and 
a gem and of her pursuers into pigs finds parallels in the Hikayat 
Sri Eania, in “ The story of Aladana Kama Haja,” p. 2, and in 
Swynnertoir’s “ Indian Nights’ Entertainments,” p. 210; the 
transformation of a girl into a lotus in Stokes “ Ind’ian Fairy 
Tales,” p. 144. A luminous cobra-stone such as lights the cave 
for our hei\) is found in many Indian tales: — Frere’s “ Old Deccan 
Days,” p. 30: Day’s “Folk-Tales of Bengal,” p. 18; Jataka tale, 
No. 543, vol. VI, p. 94. So, too, the magic vstone that dries up 
waU‘r (Parker, op. cit. II, pp. 14-15) ami enables prinees to visit 
palacx's under the sea (D. Behari Day’s “ Folk-Tales of Bengal,” 
]). 17). Of the quest for a flower as medicine I have written al- 
ready (J. E. A. 8., S. B., No. 82, pp. 147-8). “In the MaJia 
Bharaia and llaniayana arrows are sometimes represented as re- 
turning to the sender, who in such cases was a being possessing 
supernatural power.” 
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By It. 0. WiN8TE])T, D. Litt. (Oxon.) 

So far as 1 have IxM^n able to tra(*o, only two MSS. of this tale 
exist. One is recorded in Van der Tiiiik^s cataloci^ue of Malay 
MSS', in the Library of the India Otlice, Jjondori : his account of it 
runs as follows: — 

‘^No. 98 small 4 vo. lit. Indra Jaya Pail. The liero vson of 
Kalawandu king of a realm in the west called l 4 ingkam elaya is 
carried off in Ids seventh year by a s|)irit in the form of a tiger to 
a rnonntain Maliabiru, where the tiger vanishes after handing him 
over to Xarada to learn magic. When Xarada turns himself into 
a giant and a yaruda, indra Java Pati alone of his pupils fac(*s 
Irim. Finally the liero marries princess Ohindra Kur Ixda and is 
made heir a])paient by his father under the title of Maharaja 
Bikrama Indra.” 

Tile otli(‘r MS., which 1 have iisixl for this paper, is in the 
lilirary of the Committee for Malay Studies, .Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay Stat(‘s. The title reads Futra for Indra. A 
golden }u>rs(' takes the place of tlie tiger. The MS. is written on 
blue ruled foolscap and the colojihon records the (‘Opy was tinished 
on Monday tlie 6tii Sliawal, 12d<S A. 11. in the year alif liy Abdul- 
kadir ilmi Hussiii Mera, Jawi, of Kedah. 

Tlie following is a summary of this second MS.: — 

liaja Kalawandu ruler of T.'angkam Jaya is chihlless. On the 
advice of astrologers he lavishes alms on religious mendi(;ants till 
by their prayers his comsort (conceives and on Monday tiie IGth 
day of Bajab, while thunder rolls and a rainbow is seen and rain 
falls gentle, bears a son. Astrologyu’s prophesy the child will have 
magic ]K)wers and be a mighty prince but a four-legged creature 
will soon diivorce him from his parents till he reaches the age of 
thirty wIkui he will return famous with many followers, lie is 
named J^utra Jaya Pati, and called Futra Jaya Pati Indra. 

One day the king takes his son to a field to watch other cliil- 
dren play. He falls asleep on his dais and the little princ.'e runs 
off to play. A genie disguised as a golden steed, approaches the 
field; the little prime moiin.ts and is carried oft into the fortist 
toward a blue hill (Ounong Mahalnru). There the hors^?, who is 
descended from the genie Afrit, vanishes after telling the prince 
he will join in wars with genies, fairies, domi-godB and demons 
and should climb the blue hill and study magic arts from Begawan 
Narad a. He sets out and meets ascetics who feed him wiHi 
bananas, manggoes, jackfruit, maiigosteens and so on, and take 
him to tlie teacher, who foreknowing his advent sends his pupils 
to escort the prince. 
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From Narada the prince learns all the magical arts of war, 
how to eaiise rain of fire and &tone and weapons to d(^scend. He 
tairns a s])ike of grass {Icdancj) into a caparisoned stc(*{l and inoniit- 
iiig practices the arts of war with the otlier pupils, turning the 
steed ))ack into grass when niiglit falls. One day Narada trans- 
forms himself ijito a large red-eyed demon. All Ids ])upils flee 
exee|)t l^utra Java Pati who engages him witli arrows Avhieh turn 
iii'to lin?, roc'ks, steel, dragons. The demon turns into a roe 
(g^roda) : the f)rince into a harpy (irnli mana) . At last Xarada 
reveals himself and tlie fight ceases. One day thinking of Ids 
parents, Putra Java Pati wee])s and asks l(‘ave of liis tt‘aclu*T to go 
home. Narada gives him a magic casket out of which can be in- 
voked four warrior genies with armies. Pie calls forth the four 

warriors « ^ Sang Sidtara. l^^Al*** 

to swear fealty to the hero, dlie hero departs, and traverses plain 
and forest till he rc'aclies Lake Samandara, where fishes grc'et him. 
lie eats shell-fish and casts the shells iido tlu^ water wh(u*eu])on the 
shell-tish com<' to life aaid laugh. He eats poniegranah‘s from a 
tree hard by and casts tlu‘ husk.s into th(' lake, whereujion at once 
they break into iiower and fruit that ripens. A voice wanjs him. 
[Je looks and sees a skull. The skull says it was once a man, 
Biijang Juara, the servant of the hero’s sire, who was killed by a 
demon as he slept under a trw at that spot. The hero pretejids 
to shn*}) and worsting the demon takes his sword. He comes to a 
plain vvitli a bright light in the eentre and asks an old man Malik 
liidra whom lie meets, what it is. It is the bower of Jh’incess 
(diindra Nur Ijtvla, sister of Indra Samandara Ixda, and daugliter 
of Iiaja (dangga Wijaya. The |)rine(‘ss is betrothed to a mighty 
fairy priiu-e, Itaja Indra Warna. against her own ami her parents’ 
will. Malik Indra, guardian of the prineess’ gardiui, invites the 
hero to his house and takes iiim to liathe wh-mv the ]>rine(>ss bathes. 
He spies on the jirineess through the wall as slie eomes to the 
garden. The prineess sends a maid to invite the wife of Malik 
Indra to accoinpany her to the garden called Kesoma Ang^oka. 
The maid faints at the sight of five hero's Ix^auty. Another maid 
fetelies the old lady who tells who her adopted son really is. The 
princess falls in love with h<‘r description. The old lady goes home. 

The princess sends her maid Dang Sangkurana 

to beg her to detain her adopted son, and invite him to he a spec- 
tator of games on the morrow so that slie may get a glimpse of him. 
The hero tells the old lady that if the princess is anxious for a 
love alTair he must see her that night and bids her take a message 
to the princess : — 

Basahan sanibil hSrdirU 

Kain pualani di~dalam aMana, 

Surohan diiri-pada tuan puieri 

SSkarang malarn beta ka-sana, 
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The princess replies : — 

THah hhigh'a^wan sa-b^ang sana, 

Terpenggnl ka-haiang pHpari, 

Jika Umn orang hijaksana, 

Silakan ahang rhuha ka-rnari. 

She prepares a feast and »T>r^eoiisly attired reclinos on her 
couch reading the romance (*alled Perbu Onr hero 

takes a spike of gra-s and turning- it into a flying steed flies and 
enters her ])Ower. He SfKmks in verse : — 

Ch^mpPdak hM)uah di-dahnn p<’kan, 

M^/mhelah-helali iengoh peniaiang. 

Jika iidak pun di-p('a\nlakan, 

MSn(higar siidah tuaii beta, da tang. 

The waiting-maids ref)ly: — 

Buloli diJjelah di-lrpi koia, 

M (djmri chkn derong kajuhok. 

Oleli iia-lah palek por.stnnhalikan 

Dari-pada hcrdiri haik-lah diidok. 

He walks past the ))rineess' curtains, saying: — 

Cli^mpt^dak dlA-arang Dang Kenihayat. 

Bekas heradu di-dalmn hilek. 

Siapa gerangan wembaclia liikayai 

Snara-nya. f Mantas ka-rumah Malik. 

The princess accosts him : — 

Bunga di-karang oleh dang Merdn Lela. 

A kan s a nting di-da la m ch vm hid. 

Siapa gerangan hertanya itnf 

M a da fi - n ya da tang serta ch a m b a . 

They feast and handy love-verses. At last the hero calls to 
his steed and returns to Malik Indra's hut. He wanders and finds 
two genies atop a hill disputing whose shall be a bow and magic 
arrow, one having foinid the bow and the other the arrow. The 
arrow can be called by the arclier. Our hero ofl'ers to settle the 
dispute, and discharging the arrow l)ids them race for it, but he 
himself recalls it to the bow and takes it to Malik Indra’s house. 
His intrigue with Princess Chindra Nur I^ela is disturbed by the 
arrival of her affianced suitor. The princess’ father Eaja Gangga 
Wijaya scmds to fetch her but she refuses to go. The hero calls 
forth the four warrior genies from the casket Narada gave him 
and they and their soldiers defeat all Raja ftangga Wijaya’s men, 
\\diile the hero toys with his beloved. Raja Gangga Wijaya in des- 
pair informs hks daugliter's suitor. A great battle ensues. One 
side is ranged in the battle order known as the’ writhing dragon” 
{naga herhSlii), the other in the order of ^Hhe gnashing dragon” 
(naga bergigit). Arrows are fired that turn to fire and rain and 
so on. The hero and his rival change into many-headed many- 
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hoiidod demons, dra^^ons, snakos. Indra Warna fims his ma«^ic 
arrow Dewa Laksana, which Putra Jaya Pati s[)its at and turns to 
water, IHitra Jaya Pati tires the arrows ^iAcn to ]iim by Narada 
and slays Paja Indra Wania, whose army is broken and fices. 

Eaja Gang<i^a Wijaya and his son Paja Indra Sannuidra Lola 
had refrained from helping Indra Warna lyecaiise he liad started 
the battle without consulting them. 

Piitra Jaya Pati feasts with liis w'arrior genies and takes Ins 
ea.se with the prinees.s. 

Xow a genie wlio saw^ the battle had flown and announced the 
tidings to tlie forty princes who had been fellow pupils of the liero 
under Xarada. They take leave of their teaclier and come in a 
cavalcade to visit thitra Java Pati. Two go and make ])eace with 
the ])rincess‘’ father and take the hero into his presence. Putra 
tiava I^ati weds tlie ])rin(*ess and is escorteil seven times in a s(‘ven- 
tiered car round the ])alace. All the women run to see him and fall 
in love with liim : — a ]nussage recalling the account of the admira- 
tion of women for Hang Tuah, given in the Scjarafi Melayu and 
lit. Hang Tuah. 

The liero takes his bride to the home of his |)arents, passing 
on the wav a subject kingdom Beranta Pura \ilam Dewata. His 
fattier atxlicates and he l)ecomes ruler of Langkam Java wdth the 
title Maharaja Bikrama Indra Dewa or Ihuiuka Sri Sultan Putra 
Java Jbiti Sifat Ala'vd-d-din Shah. 

In plot this romance is little more than a short redaction of 
the Ilikayai Indrapuira. The princeling who astrologers prophesy 
w'ill be carried off liy a four-legged creatire, who on h.is travels eats 
shell-fish that come to life when the shells are cast back into the 
waten, who is w^arned hy a skull tliat a fierce demon haunts the 
lake, who defeats the demon by pretending to sleep, who stays wn'th 
a gardener and flies ])y night into a princt\<s’ bower, who is lielped 
by w^arrior genies in his fight for the prin(*<»ss'' hand, w^io returns 
home at last with his bride and succeeds his father a.s Sultan — all 
these episodes occur in the longer romance. 

Parallels to the tale from Indian folklore are given in my 
article on tlie Hikayat Indrapuira in this number of the Journal. 

The many quatrains in the tale should he of interest to stu- 
dents of the pantun. 
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By R. 0. WiNsTEDT I). Litt. (Oxon.) 

There are six MS8. of this tale at Batavia (van EonkeFs 
(-ataJo^ue/’ pp. J'91-194 ), one of whieli has been pulhished in 
Eomanised 'Malay by the Conimissie voor de Volksleetuur ’’ aiid 
used by me for this pa])er: — it is, if I may say so, a defect of tjie 
(Vrnimissie s publications that they do not re(‘ord from which 
Mss. their texts are printed. There is another Ms. at Berlin 
(Koeiii<^l. Bibliotheek, Collection Schumann V, /^l). 

Lithot^raphed editions were published in Singapore in 1310 
and 1323 A.H. 

There is also an Achehnese version (Snouck Hurgronje’s The 
Achehnese,^' vol. 11 pp. 145-7.) 

1 give an outline of the romance with parallels from Indian 
tales : — 

ludra Bangsawan, ruler of Kobat Shahrial w^as childless. In 
answer to prayers of the pious his consort Siti Kendi ))ore twina,. 
fShah Pri and Indra Bangsawan. With the elder was born an 
arrow, wnth the younger a sword. The ))oys learnt religion from 
Mua‘alim SutiaJi and studied the arts of war. Their father fears 
jealousy and strife if he selects openly one of Ids sons to succeed 
him. So h(‘ tells how lie has dreamt of a magic bamboo instru- 
ment (huloh perindu) and how whoever gets it is fated to be king. 
The boys go on the quest and are parted in a storm. 

Shah Pri comes to a ileserted bower and finding a drum beats 
it. A princess hidden in tlie drum bids him refrain. He slits 
the drum and out steps Princess l>ewi llatna Sari. She explains 
how the country of her father Baja Asik-Asikin ha-s IxH^n destroyed 
by a ix)C {g^roda) and how’ wshe and her eight nuiidvS in a casket 
(cltmihul) had been hidden in the drum. Shah Pri kills the roc 
with his arrow and weds the princess. 

Meanwhile Indra Bangsawan comes to a cave, enters it and 
finds a garden with a house inhabited by a demon (mksasa), who 
receives him hospitably. Tlie demon tells him he is in the country 
Anta Beranta ruled by Baja Kathr but subject to a monster^ 
Buraksa, who da inis any cliild born to B-aja Kabir. Nine princes 
are suitors for Batna Kemala Sari, the daughter of Baja Kabir, 
wdio Mull give her to him wdio can slay Buraksa and brings as^ 
evidence of his death the seven eyes and seven noses of the monster. 
Tlie friendly demon gives Indra Bangsaw^an a magic garment 
which will change him into any shape, and a charm (isharat) 
wdiich will take him to Anta Beranta. He chooses the guise of a 
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c‘urly4iaired jungle })oy, and is made the slave of l^jatna Kemala 
Sari, who calls him Hiitan, ‘STnn^le,” and ^ives him two 
She relat^es how she is fated to lx* frt^ed from Biiraksa ])y Iiidra 
Bant^^sawan and how she is a cousin of Hewi Jtatna Sari, whom 
Shall Pri lias rescued from a roc. 

Patna Kiunala Sari falls sick. Astrologers declare that only 
tile milk of a tigress that Inns jinst whelped will cure her eyes. 
Hntan pours goaPs milk into a hamlioo and liangs it on a trc^p; 
then resLiniing liis former shape he sits beside the tret*. The nine 
])rineely suitors see the vessel of milk and ask wliat it is. ‘‘ The 
nwlk of a tigress who has just wheljied,'' says Indra Baiigsawan. 
‘‘ Tlie owner cui joined that it may not lie sold hut given only to 
any [lerson who may he willing to have his thigh branded.’’ The 
nine princes suhmit to branding, and get the milk. But the 
niedi('ine-inen deelare it is only goat’s milk! Meanwhile the 
friendly demon (mhsa.'^a) gets a tigress’ milk for Indra Bangsawan. 
Jn the guist^ of lliitan he takt*s it to the prinee.s and tells liow 
hunting for Ids straying goats he had foiimi it hangdng from a 
tree. The siglit of the priiux‘ss is restored. 

The tinu* eoines to deliver ])riii(x*ss Hatna Keiiuda Sari to 
Buraksa. Her father huilds a bower outside the (country with an 
iron tank lieneath its steps, as a place where Buraksa can (hunk 
water iirnjiregnated with iron and tlie nine suitors can fight tor the 
princess. Hutan follows his mistress and she clianges his name to 
Kemliar, He gt‘ts his friendly demon to lielp liim slay Buraksa. 
Tlie demon gives him a black (hijau) liorse, Jangg-i Harjin, 
whereon Indra Bangsawan rides as a jirince to his mistress’ bower. 
InstriK'ted by tlie demon, he ties the bridle of his liorse to the 
water tank so as to noose Buraksa wlieii he comes to drink, and bids 
tlie horse kick the monstor. He pretends he is a nameless wanderer 
<'Ome to see the nine suitors slay Buraksa. But he takes the terri- 
fied jirinwss in his amis when Buraksa arrives. Buraksa is 
noosed. Indra Bangsawan slays the monster, cuts otf liis seven 
no-es and seven eyes and rides away. Tlie nine suitors come and 
finding eyes and noses gone, cut off ears, sculp, lingers, iiands and 
feet as evidence* of their prowess. Indra Bangsawan having reen- 
tered his magic garment amives wdtli the eyes and noses of the 
monster, modestly saying he had kdeked against them in the jungle 
4ind taking tliem for the skin of an ant-eater {Unggilim]) ^ had 
brought them for the princess to burn in her incense. The prince 
gives his daughter to Si-Kembar in return for his two acts of 
prowess. Si-Kembar pretends still to lx* a jungle slave and re- 
fuses to marry her. 

The nine suitors attack Anta Beranta, seiiding a rude letter 
wdiich read by the priest Shaikh Aladin rouses the ruler's ire. Si- 
Kembar hurries by iiig*ht to the friendly demon for sword and 
steed. At dawn before the stars have faded, or beasts wake to 
seek their prey or birds start to preen their feathers ” the armies 
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meet. Truira 'B^ngsawan saves the day, charging like a scorpion 
into tire.’^ Then lu‘ vanishes. The next day he saves the fight 
again, and again \'ani8hes. No one knows who he may lx.*. Si- 
Kern ha r is missing from the |>alaec. They guess he is the hero, 
liaja Kailnr is hard ])ressed while Si-Kembar stays five days at 
tlie J'riendly demon's house. At last Ihija Kabir alone is 4eft in 
the field. Minally Indra Bangsawan comes, escorts him into the 
fort and alone fac'es the nine suitor’s whose men have all fled, dfirey 
recognize him as the prince who sold the goat’s milk. He reveals 
his name. They beg for pardon and that he may not reveal the 
shame of their braMdiiig. 

Indra Bruigsawan visits the friendly demon, dons his magic 
raiimuit and returns to the princess as Si-Kembar. Baja Kabir 
asks wliy their marriage is not consninimated. The prine^ess says 
8i-Kenibar is innvilling. Tlie katbi sentences both to be imprison- 
ed in a cage in the palace. In the night Si-Kembar (the jungle 
boy whose rac'c never bathes!) feels hot and uses the princess’ 
bathing water, slipping out of his magic raiment. The prijicess 
marvels and asking to 1)0 released tells her father. Her father bids 
her pretend to sleep and seize 8i-Kend)ar's magic raiment. The 
devic^e succeeds. 8he recognizes in 8i-Kemhar the prince who 
slew tlie monster {hurakm), H(‘ is taken U) Ilaja Kabir but 
pleads for three days’ grace to visit the friendly demon. He calls 
his magic steed which comes miraculously. The princely demon 
gives him a magic stone, which will give him whatever he desires, 
even a kijigdom and peo])le under the command of Dekar Sari 
and Dekaj’ Dewa. Indra Bang.-awan journeys to Anta Beranta 
Perniana whiu’e he orders the two Dekars to make liim a kingdom 
witli a court and people and a bower with a bridge of gold up to 
the boM^er of Dewa llatna Kemala 8ari, and to inform iier father 
that on th(? morrow when tlie nine prineas have come the w'edding 
feast will begin. In due course Indra Bangsawan and his bride 
are enthroiuMl on a seven-tiered stand (panc]ia-p(lr,sada) and taken 
in procession and married by Ivadzi tValu’d-din. The bride is 
niagnificently arrayed : — 

herbaju hHmnba murub piriar emas, bf^rurap-urap sari jay eng 
kaian, bi^rpedahi susini Ulor, bertali lefier tiga hHit, b^ra7iting^ 
anting kasrw> janok pt^rhuaian Sailan, bcrchinchin permata di-apit 
dengan intan ikatan Sailan, b^rgdlang tiga sor-bHah perbnatan 
Fariaman, hdrkilat-kilat hula migoy suir, bersHkar siihim, bersifat 
alls- manisan h^rclielak sSni bihir-7iya merah bMemu vrat. dan gigi- 
nya sapMi d^linia m^rtlkah lidali-nya sap&rii ch^rmin, 

Indra Bangsawan pretending to visit his goat, goes and begs 
the magiie bamboo instrument (bnloh pPrindu) from the friendly 
demon and takes leave of his parents-in-law, purporting to take his 
bride to visit bis own parents, and his brother Shah Pri with his 
bride Dewd Ratna Sari. But by the magic of a sister of the 
monster (bttraksa) whom Indra Bangsawan had slain, he and his 
consort fall sick unto death. 
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Now one night Shah Pri dreamt he met Indra Bangsawan on 
the top of a higli mountain. Next day he i^ets out to find him, 
taking a magic stone wliich dip])ed in water renders it efficacious 
to cure folk sick unto death. Disguised as a shaikh lie enhu*s Anta 
Beranta Perniana and after curing Indra Bangsawan hands him 
magic water to cure his bride. In gratitude Indra Bangsawan lie- 
stows on Shah l*ri his own magic stone that can create a kingdom. 
Acconijianied by the nine princes, th(*y set out and visit Dewi Patna 
Sari and tlie hero’s parents. Indra Bangsawan presents the magic 
bamboo instruvnent to his fatlier who abdicates in his favour. All 
live ha))})ily ever afterwards. 

Princes being hern. on<‘ idnng with an arrow tlie other with 
a sword, find many parallels in l\Ialay and Indian literature 
(Wiiistedt's “ LiteratuiH' of IMalay Folk-lore,'” p. 30). Tlie incident 
of a land dc'stroyed by a roc {(faroda) occurs also in the Hikaynf 
Afaalirn Deira (c‘d. Winstedt and Sturrock, pp. 0 and 04-97 and 
Snouck lTurgronj(‘'s “The Achebin'sc,” vol. il. p. 127.) 

In his pa})er on the liomance of the Pose in Malay literature 
{Tijd. V. Ind. T. L. en T/»*., deel LIT , cifd. d and 0) Professor 
van Itonkel lias ])ointed put how several episodes, the search for 
the magic/ bamboo and for a medicine, and tlie incident of the 
branding, occur also in the llikayat Gul Idd'airali, a Malay 
Pomance from the Hindustani version of 17'b2 A.D. by Nihal 
C'hand ((iarcin do Tassy, Ilistoire de la litterature hindouie et 
hindoustanie. tome II, p. 4(>S) of which there is also a Fevhui folk 
version (Parker's ‘‘ \'illage Folk-Tah‘s of Ceylon,” vol. I, No. 22, 
|)|). 173-17 7). Again in tlie Ilikajiat Pldxar Madi (van Ponkel’s 
Catalogue of Malay MSS. at Batavia, p]). 1 (>7-171) o(‘Cui the 
episodes of liranding and of a cpiest for medicine for a prince. 
There are many parallels in Indian folk-lore for incidents in tlie 
Jlikajfat Indra Ba n gsa ivan . In Knowle.s' Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir ” (2ml ed., p. oGd) a priiu'e disguised as a gardener is married 
by a princess. Her relations jealous at this arrange a hunt and 
leave tlie liero only a vicious mare to ride. He reached the jungle 
first, shot jackal, bear and leopard, and cut olf the tail of the first,, 
tlie nose of tlie 'S<?cond and the ear of the third, wliieli lie produced 
wlien the others who had sliot no game exhibited the three corpses 
as evidence of their prowess (Cf. an episode in the llamj Tvah, 
J. R. A. 8., 8. B. 83, p. 117). In Mary Stokes’ '‘Indian Fairy 
Tales” (p. 41) a prince iKirn with a removaiile monkey-skin has 
it burnt liy his wife and retains his human form : (p. 130) a simi- 
lar hunt is arranged., the prince disguised as a lalxmrer brands the 
backs of the six princes, who had found no game and begged a meal 
from him, and afterwards exposes them. 
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By H. 0. WiKSTEDT I). Litt. (Oxon.) 

All the recorded MiSS. ol‘ this tale are in English libraries, 
d'here are two copies in the library of the India Ofhce and one in 
King’s College Library (J. R, A. S., S, B. K:o. 8^2, 192'0 p. 15'h; 
Essays relating to indo-China, 2nd series, vol. II, p. 53). Mr. II. J. 
Wilkinson lias given a MS. of it to Cambridge University Library. 
The present paper ivs founded on a MiS. in the possession of the 
Conunittee for Malay S-tndies, Kuala Lumpur. This MS. is 
modern (19‘2() A. I).) written in Singapore but exhibiting in pateh 
apa to express the plural “ all your servants tracxis of a Kedah 
copyist: it fills 139 pages of a note-hook. 

There are no references to Allah or Isiani in tlje tale. Betara 
Bralxma is the Sii])renie God aivd the world is governed by the 
high great gods*’ {denyuta mulia raya). There is mention of a 
^iJarnhara (Skt.) wlnux^ a {irincess cliooses a Inisband from a crowd 
of rivals. 

There are only two (juatraius in the tale, uttered by the hero 
when lie is on the princess' raft l>eset by dragons : — 

J) ia?i diia , da mar jnin dua, 

Tanglong di-rumah Deira Lahsamana, 

Diam juga, sabar-lah jua, 

Ada union g tiada^ ka-mana. 

finch E Baipi selendang baiek, 

Pandai mengarang bung a di-ukir. 

Adohai tnanku! jurijongan paiek ! 

fJaagan-lah iuanku berbanyak fikir. 

d’he process l)y which a pleasanee is created by a magic stone 
is described as putting the stone exposed on the spot where the 
pleasance is wanted : by taking it up the hero causes the pleasance 
to disappear {Maka Alanibang Dewa KeindJ^raan pun m/mgarubil 
guliga hikmat-nya yang dPtambangkan-nya pada taman itu: maka 
tarnan itu pun ghaih-lah ddngan sa-ketika itu juga.) 

There are nuanerous Indian ])arallels for the main plot, tales 
of a prince wlio buys a snake, a parrot and a rat (Jataka, So. T3. 
vol. I, ]). 1T8) or kitten and snake, or cat, otter, rat and snake, 
and is taken jn all the tales )>y the snake to Ids father the king o-f 
the snakes who gives the hero a ring that will create a palace and 
kingdom and bring him a royal bride. {The Story of Madana 
Kama Raja: Natesa Sastri, yx. 20; Bedding’s Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas p. 88 ; Thornhillks Indian Fairy Tales p. 67 ; Mrs F. A. 
Steel’s Tales of the PuaJab, j). 185; Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kash- 
mir, 2nd ed,, p. 20; Parker’s Village Folk-tales of Ceylon, vol. Ill, 
pp. 127-131.) 
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The incident of a dragon growing too big for a river occurs- 
also ill the Perak folk-tale Raja Budiman (ed. — Clifford, Singa- 
pore, p. 5) and in the Achehnese Uikayai Ban la A hrnat (Snoiiek 
Jiurgronjebs ''The Achehnese/' \ol. II, p. 14'2). 

Tlie following is the outline of the story: — 

Priiu'C Dewa Laksana Dewa ruled in fairv-laiid. His consort 
Chahaya Ivhairan bore a beautiful daughter Putri Langharu Cha- 
liaya. Cue (Ja\' when she was jilucking flowers in the pleasance, a 
fairy (drtra) Marnliang liidra Segara espied her and fell in lov^e.. 
He (^asf a spell on a grass-hopper and sent him to fly arid i^ettle on 
the |)rincess ami awaken in luu* thoughts of love. Tlien wearing 
his cnjcse and burning " as if he would iset fairy-land afire;’- he 
entered the pleasance. 'Die princess sent -a maid to call him. His 
hot words of love call forth her reproof and she bids him seek 
tier parents. He flic^ away in dudgeon and resolves to bring a 
sickness upon her. He is sk'cpless till the dawn when " the 
eoc'ks crowed, the birds of ])aradisc {chhuhmiraselt ) sang in the 
heavens, jiarrots sang in the angsoka trees, ])arro(juets on the 
boughs of tlu‘ nai/asariy mynahs on tlie chcfnpoka trevs and a 
drizzle of rain made all the flowm's in the garden bhann.’' 

After waiting s<‘ven days he charms (/u/yh) a frangipaiini 
flow(,‘r and throws it into the liosoni of the princess as she and her 
maids are pi(‘king flowers. She becomes ])regnuint. Her father 
curses her and changing her into the form of an ugly mortal wo- 
man casts her down into the world. iShe bears a child in the 
fon‘st. ‘She lives in an abandoned hut, at first begging ric-e and 
(‘ooking-pots and later ))Oun<liiig rice for hire. (ine day in her 
absence, while her boy is playing under the house, a stranger offers 
to sell him a young snake for half a ceconut-sliell full of rice. He 
Iniys the siutke and makes it his ])hiything day and niglit. Another 
day he buys a young liawk and later a white rat. The snake grows 
fixe honis (chnla ) and claws of a drago]i. The boy rides about on 
the dragon’s l)ack and other children give fruit in return for per- 
mission to play with the hero. The har}K)Ur-mHster (shcJibandar) 
hears of it and sends for the boy who goes riding on his dragon 
with tlie young hawk flying ail)ove liivS head and the white rat fol- 
lowing. He is given fruit and rice and raiment. Tiie Kaja of 
the country hears of the marvel and sends for the boy to come on 
his dragon. He bestows on him rice, raiment and two slaves 
(sahaya ) . 

One night the dragon who has grown so hig he cannot bathe 
in the river without flooding the country decides to run away to 
the lake where his father and himself live. His little maste^r fol- 
lows and overtakes him. llie dragon’s graiidsire, a terrible beast, 
gives him a ring out of his mouth which in a momen(t can pro- 
vide food for a thousand men. He bids the 1 ) 03 ^ call upon his 
whilom plaything if ever he needs his help. Hie hawk and the 
w-hite rat take leave of their dragon playmate. 
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The iK'ro's mother is in great distress at the disappearance of 
her son. On his return he loses his way in the forest. His 
dragon's grand dam, angry at hearing that tlie magic ring has been 
given to the boy, sends a warrior dragon to ask for it back in re- 
turn for a magi(‘ stick. The dragon finds the bo}’. When he goes 
to bathe in a pool, the boy S'iezes the stick and striking the pool 
thrice prevents the dragon from leaving it. He liurries away, tak- 
ing the magic stick. He hears the sound of men felling in the 
jungle and going near espies a inasterless knife (parang puting) 
felling a tree. At sight of him the knife runs off to a hut where 
an old man li^’es. Tiie hero spends tlie nigljt at the but and sliak- 
iiijg his magic s-tiek ])rovides food for them both. The old man 
gives him in return for tlie iriagie sti(‘k his knife which will olxyy 
all l)e]iests and can enlarge itself and fight foes. Our hero reaches 
home and goes to pay his greeting to the ]uirl)our-master. Always 
he ])rovides cooked food for liis mother and himself by means of 
the magic ring. 

A’ow tlie ruler of the country, llaja Inclra Mahadewa was 
childless. He went to the island Chahaya Pennana 

to pay vows that lie may get an heir. He and liis consort bathed 
in a lake on the island, prayed and hurnt incense. Betara Kala 
heard the prayer and dro})ped a maiiggo in the king’s path as he 
went up from th(‘ lake. There was uo manggo tree in the neigh- 
bourhood. The king acec])tod it as a sigJi, and Jie and his wife 
partook of the fruit. On their return a dragon bars the bark's way 
and the king induces him to desist by promising that his (diild if 
a girl shall he the dragon’s wife, if a boy his friend. The queen 
bears a daugliter “ Princess Mengindra, First Day of the Moon." 
The dragon king sends a lobster to see if the king has got a child. 
The lobster hidiiig at a royal landing-stage liears maids grumbling 
at having to carry up bathing water for the i)rincess. Fie bids a 
prawn enter one of the water-vessels and report on the beauty of 
the prince. s. The lobster conveys the tale of lier loveliness tx) the 
dragon king. The dragon king sends one of I vis warrior dragons 
to blot‘.k the estuary of the country of llaja Indra Mengindra and 
flood the land so that lie may remember his promise. A warrior 
goes down to the estuary and questions the dragon. The king asks 
for three months’ grace, wherein to prepare for the nuptials. His 
viziers advise him to offer his daughter’s hand to whosoever can 
worst the dragon king. The king ^^nds missives accordingly to 
the neighlKiuring princess and all accept the offer. He puts his 
daugliter on a raft in an iron chest and all the princes who have 
ac^cepted the cliallonge .on other rafts and sends them down to the 
estuary wh<?re the dragon waits. Ixiaving tlie hawk and the white 
rat to look after his mother, our hero takes his magic ring and 
knife and goes aboard the princess’ raft where he is allowed to 
stay. At the estuary the waiting dragon scatters the rafts of tlie 
princes with liis breath and bids our hero leave the raft of the 
princess. 
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The prineess promises liim iier iiaixl if he can worst the 
dragon suitor. He bids his magic knife dec*apitate the dragons 
who a]>praa(*h tlie raft. Tlie ])rincess and her maids are hungry. 
The liero’s magic ring provides food. He invT)kes liis young iiawk 
and all the hawk triU* fly off with the raft ha(*k to the shore, peek- 
ing the eyes of all dragons that aijjyroach. 'The king of tlie 
dragons s(‘]ids a liuge warrior dragon wlio swallows the raft with 
all its crew. d'’he hero by means of Ids magic- ring provides food 
and lamps. 'Idie hawk hys and ted Is the wdjite rat of his master’s 
prcMlieameiit. Tlie white rat seeks Mam bang Indra Segara who 
<‘omes willi his forcHjs. A great liattle follows. Tlie dragons kills 
the fairy wandors with the bla^sts and lires of their nostrils. The 
fairi(\s slay the drag-ons with arrows. Mamhang Indra Segara bids 
the young hawk enter the dragon’s helly and see if Ids grandson 
and the princess are alive. The* young liawk protests that he is 
iiiiahle and the widte rat enters and finds them still alive. dhe 
hero bids 1dm tell tlie fairies to attach the otiuo’ <lragons. He 
ordm's his knife to cut the luairt of the* dragon tlial lias swallowed 
rhcmi and then to c-ut through the dragon's body and relea.-e them. 
.Mamhang Indra Segara simds MamhaJig Katna Dewa to fetch his 
son whom lie names Mamhang Dewa Keindraan. 

Mamhang liiclra Sc*gara creates a country and castle by means 
■<d' a magic j(*wcl. He jirovides food by means of a ring. Their 
army is jiut nmh*r four haiders. Mamhang Patna Dewii, Mamhang 
Hangga I)<‘wa, Mamliang Beranta Dowa ami Dewa Keindraan. But 
w'lieii a gnvat dragon (Ahcc/u (ihitaln) arrives they are so hard 
l)r(‘ss(‘(! lliat tlie liero Inigging his body invokes his whilom dragon 
}»)aymal«n \aga Patna (lemjiita, to their aid. Xaga Gentala can- 
not pri'vail and returning to the dragon king, luija (langga Indra, 
advis(>.. him to make piaKv. Paja (iangga Indra and all his war- 
riors (Mitcw the fray. Patna (fempita attacks 1dm. The rival 
dragons turn th('niselv(‘S into <‘row and liawk. a|H\ {hvroli) and 
tuskc‘d monster {gergem)^ liarpy and roe. Patna (fempita bites 
th(‘ neck of the harpy and so Piaja (langga Indra dies. Itatna 
(lenijiita hecoim*s king of all the dragons. He tows tlie raft of 
tilt* prijicvss u))-strvani. The hero's father retires to fairy-land, 
lt‘aving him the magic stone which can make c'itic\s and bidding his 
son (-all him at need. The hero Ic'aves tlie princess' raft when it 
afiproathes tht' royal settlement. All the princely suitors for her 
hand seeving her raft drifting on the tide rUv<]i and welcome her. 
’'riiey pretend they tune saved hvv from tiie dragon. Her father 
builds a. dais on a plain where the jirineess shall sit and choose the 
prince slie favours (di-huat Mlamhara di-tengah jmlang, ]). 110) by 
tin-owing 1dm a posy of golden flowcu's. All the prinec‘s, all the 
<-hiefs and people of the country, even tlie lialt and lilind pass be- 
fore the prineess lint she does not throw the posy. At last the 
hero is told to pass before her. He passes carrying his magic knife, 
tin? hawk flying above his head, the widte rat following him. The 
princess throws th.e golden fiow’ers on him. The 99 princes de« 
mainl that the marriage shall take place after a proc^ession to the 
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palace (bertanclfing), hoping to kill the bride-groom on the way. 
By means of his father’s magic stone the hero creates a city and 
palace and castle. The white rat, who is really Baja Iiidra Bayu 
in animal shai>e, g(x>8 to fairy-land and invite ^ Mambang Indra 
Segara and his younger «on Mamhang llatna Dewa to the W'edding. 
The liarbour-master cjomes and with limbs and beard trembling 
and face as white as a pealed miisliroom/’ sees the city and palace 
the hero has created, understands he is a fairy prince and does 
ol^ei.-aiice. The princess’ father liears music and sends viziers to 
sec what it yjortends. They are fed by means of the magic ring 
and return and tell their master of the city and palace and its 
furniture. The king sends his future son-in-law word that the 
ht) princes will attack him during the wedding procession. The 
hero l)egs him not to prevent them. Mamhang Indra Segara dcN- 
i-euds to eartli on a magic carpet (kamparaii l^^saJcfian) . The 
licro’s mother sorro\^s over her mortal form. 'I'he young hawk who 

is really a fair\ Darkasila (J^^j-5) Hies to fair\-land and 

pleads for her with Dewa Jiaksana Dewa, who w’ith liis c*onsort 
des(*emLs to earth for his grand-child’s wedding after beggiiur 
Dewa Betara Brahma to restore to his daughter her fairy shayie. 
On a moonlight night fk^tara Brahma desc'cnds and sprinkling 
Princess Langkam Dhahava witli golden flowers and raiiiliow woiter 
(ai/er panrha rona chri keyangwn) restores her fairy beauty, ml- 
dressing lier as Blue Lotus.” Tlie hero goes to th(3 wedding on 
the flying carpet. Darkaaila and his hawks fight the iallowers of 
the 9-9 primes. After the wedding Dewa Lak.ana Dew’a and his 
fairy follow^ers fly uj) to fairy-land on a magic carpet. A marriug^ 
is arranged at last between the hero’s niother and Mamhang Indra 
Segara. The liero jiicks u}) his magic stone. City ami castle 
■vanish, H(‘ ami his bride and her father set out for liome. Tim 
99 princes waylay them but let the fatlior pass. By his magic 
stone the hero creates a pleasance. His magic knife fights the 
princess. Fjft\ of tlieni surrender and later fight the remaining 
49 but fail to Avorst them whereupon tlie liero calls his dragon 
friend Ratna Gem])ita to cajdure them: — the magic knife wnmld 
kill them and tJie hawks blijid them. All the princes who escape 
doatli acknowdedg-e the hero’s suzerainty. The hero releases the 
hawk and the wdiin* rat to return to fairy-land, whence tliey visit 
hjni often. He rules the kingdom of Indra Mahadewa liajipily 
wdtii his consort. 



Penang Malay 


By a. W. Hamiltoij^. 

To any one whose knowledge of Malay havS been acquired from 
the various text books on the subject, with their correct orthogra- 
phy, it conies as rather a shock to find, on arrival in Penang, that 
he is unable to follow even the simplest conversation between t^vo 
natives of the jilace, and thai his own Malay, although understood, 
is not file colloquial of the Northern Settlement. 

Before long, however, the stranger begins to observe that his 
difih'ulties lie in wtU defined directions; and that the body of the 
language remains much the same as that to whieh he has been 
ac(‘nstomed, so that after a few months the newcomer should liave 
little trouble in conversing in the same strain as his hearers. The 
differenceb between tlu* so-called “ Penang Malay which is really 
tlie Malay of Kedah altered slightly to suit the needs of a cos- 
mopolitan trovn population with a large element of Southern 
fndians from the Madras Prcsidiuiey, and ‘^Singapore Malay, 
whii h is a similar corruption of the speech of Johore to meet the 
requirements of a busy mart dealing with many races and much in- 
fluenced hy its proximity to Java, eom(‘ mainly under six heads: — 

1. Harshness in jironuiieiation. 

'L Tlie alteration of a final “ I into “ i 

d. The dipping of certain common words. 

4. The use of peculiar idioms and idiomatic constructions. 

T). The use of words not in eommon us(‘ elsewhere, or eon- 
fined in use to Kedah. 

fi. The inclusion of words of Indian origin sometimes to the 
(‘xclusion of native ]\ralay words. 

1 . Dealing with the above seriatim, in Johore Malay the pro- 
nunciation is always soft, especially that of a final syllable, so 
much So indeed that a final a is nc\er pronounced as the long a in 
father hut dies away as the sound of the er in the ^ame word, so 
that father could he traii8cril>ed as fd iha to a reader of rhmanised 
Malay in Johore. In Penang speech on the other hand the letter 
a is always given its full sound of a long d or ah even at the end of 
a word, so that apa (d pa) what with its mute final a in Johore, 
becomes d pd; ma na^ where l>ecome8 md nd; di a ^‘^he becomes 
di d; rdja a king becomes rd jd. In Johore the letter r though 
pronounced distinctly is never rolled as in Javanese and when 
appearing as a final is pronounced ever so slightly, so that kotor 
dirty could almost be written as hd tm, and akar a root d kd 
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both a^8 being long. In Penang the letter r though not rolled is 
pronounced in a peculiar gurgling manner at the back of the throat 
except it be a final when it is pronounced with a steely ring which 
often makes it difficult to distinguish from a final k which as else- 
where is always enclitic, 

Ayer ^‘Water^^ is thus pronounced as if it were ayak sieve 
nyior a coconut '' as if it were spelt nyiok; hochor leaky as if 
it were spelt hochok; ddngar to liear as if it had been dingak; 
ajar “ to teach as if it were spelt ajak ‘^‘to invite.’^ Apa khabarf 
What^s the news? How are you? is often heard as Apa habak 
the initial kh being changed to h for a^?sonance in conjunction with 
the alteration of the sound of the final r to k. Words ending in 
the letter r but having i as the penultimate letter on the other 
hand are pronounced as if the final syllabic were iak and not ir. 


Pikir, to think 
Pasir. ^Sand’^ 
Kikir, a file ’’ 
Hamjnr, near 
Gambir, “gamhier” 


liecomes pikiak. 

„ pasiak, 

„ kikial\ 

„ ham pink 

v gambiak 


Another jieculiarity of Penang pronunciation is the indis- 
tinct utterance of ultimate syllables ending in s which arc 
shortened and articulated quickly, resulting in the letter s being 
sounded as if it were ih, so that beras ^^riee^^ sounds like beraifi ; 
pddaSf^^ pungmi as pMailt ; Uka.s, “ (jui(*kly ” as lekaih and atas^ 
abene as afaih. Similar! \ bag us, flm* jh prononuced haguih: 
bungkvs, a bundle’^ as btingkuih and ^nampus, to die as 
mampuih : wliilst vords ending in is inerelv change the into h; 
tulv<, to write '' being pronounced as tulih ; baHs, a line as 
barih: kMs, “a dagger as kerih: and chhigis^ “ crosslooking 
as ch^gih. 


2, The alteration of a final I into i. 

One of tlie most puzzling features of the Penang dialect is the 
substitution of an i for a final I, whereby even common words 
appear strange under their new guise, and in a few instances have 
to be recognised from the context as being different to the words 
similarly pronounced but spelt differently ; instances in point being 
bantal, a pillow which is pronounced hantai and is liable to be 
mistaken for bemtai, to thrash, to slaughter and iangkal, a 
eharm^^ pronounced tangkai and liable to be confused with tM^km, 
a stem.^^ In those eases where the penultimate letter is i the 
sound of the final I does not become i as usual but is elided and the 
sotind of the penultimate i is changed to e so that katil, a bed- 
stead is pronounced kaie. 

^ The following list gives the majority of common words ending 
in I and their pronunciation. 
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Ajal 

allotted span of life 

ajai 

Akal 

intelligence 

akai 

Aral 

hindrance 

arai 

Asal 

origin 

asai 

A tool 

early 

awai 

Bachul 

spiritless 

hachoi 

Batal 

to repeal 

hatai 

Bahul 

a basket 

hakui 

Bawal 

a pomfret 

hawai 

Basal 

a jaundiced swelling 

hasai 

Bangsal 

a shed 

hangsai 

BHul 

correct 

bHui 

B^hal 

stupid 

hdbai 

Bisul 

a boil 

hisni 

Bilal 

a muezzin 

hilai 

Bogil 

naked 

hoge 

Botol 

a bottle 

hoioi 

Ch^ngal 

tlie name of a wood 

chPrigai 

Changkol 

a mattock, a hoe 

cliangkoi 

Chnngkil 

to pick out wdth a pointed instrumentc/M/.wp'A:e 

Dajal 

wicked, mischievous 

dajui 

Dodol 

a kind of sweetmeat 

dodoi 

Dogol 

liornless 

dogoi 

iJndtd 

a hammock 

^ndui 

Oatal 

itchineas 

gatai 

Gasal 

odd 

gasai 

Gempal 

stout 

gernpai 

Gomol 

to strive as in wrestling 

gomoi 

Halal 

legitimate 

halai 

TIemul 

oflicious intrusion 

liemni 

Ikal 

curly 

ikai 

Jang gal 

discordant 

janggai 

Jamhnl 

a fruit 

jamhui 

J Sjal 

to cram into a hole 

j^jai 

J Mmal 

a fishing stake 

jSremai 

J^ngkal 

a span 

j^ngkai 

dual 

to sell 

juai 

Kapal 

a ship 

kapai 

Katil 

a bed 

hate 

Kekal 

lasting 

kekai 

Kddal 

a black discolouration of the skin 

kSdai 

K6pul 

1/16 gantang 

kepui 

Kdnal 

to know a person 

k^nai 

Kidal 

left handed 

kidai 

Mahal 

expensive 

maliai 

Ml^ngkal 

half ripe 

m^ngkai 

Nakal 

mischievous 

nakai 

Pangkal 

beginning 

pangkai 

Paml 

reason 

pasai 

PanggU 

to call 

pangge 

ft* A* ‘i 

1^22. 
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PSdal 

the gizzard 

pMai 

Pijal 

firm of flesh 

p^jai 

Pikul 

to carry on the shoulder 

pikui 

Pukul 

to hit 

puhui 

Rugnl 

to rape 

rugui 

Sambal 

condimenls 

samhai 

ASakal 

to knock against 

sakai 

Sangkal 

to deny 

sangkai 

Shod 

to regret 

shai 

S&ndal 

to wedge 

sendai 

Sim pul 

to tie 

M mpui 

SM 

ill omened 

siai 

Takal 

a pulley 

iakai 

Tarn pal 

to patch 

iarnpai 

Tariggal 

loosening 

tanggai 

Tangkal 

a talisman 

tangkai 

Tarvgkul 

a net lifted by a lever 

tangkui 

Thai 

tliick ((‘ompressed) 

tHai 

TPhal 

thi('k 

tPbai 

Tirnbul 

to float 

firnbui 

Tinggal 

to leave behind 

finggai 

Turn pul 

blunt 

turn pui 

Tunjal 

to thrust downwards 

funjai 

Wakil 

an attorney 

tcake 


3. Tho clipping of certain common wordrf. 

The number of words clipped is small but as several are words 
in everyday use, it is as weOl to master them straight away. 

Tlie most important of these words are, 
jnari ‘‘ to eome,'^ whic-h is shortened to rnni 

p^rgi “ to go which is shorhuied to pi 

A^aya ham mai “I have just come ’’ 

Hang pi4ah ‘‘ Go away! ” 

Similarly wi this and Hu thai are usually contracted 
to m and tu whic h also serve as contractions for sini here and 
sifu there,’' the last named being also sometimes represented by 
nu. 


There he is 

^^Do yon want this or that? 

Here it is. 

“ That chair.^^ 

Like this.’^ 

“ Like that/’ 
x\bont this matter.” 

Be that.” 

Who is that?” 


nu dva^ 

hang malm yang ni-kah yang tuf 
7it dia. 
kerosi tu. 
macham ni. 
inacham tu- 
pasai ni. 
pasai tu. 
sapa tu? 

The contractions n% n% and tu with the addition of the word 
dia, 'die” or "she,” contracted to form the new cotmbinar 
tions of dem, this person or party ” i.e, dia ini, detu^ "that person 
or party i.e. dia Hu and the vagner dmu^ " those people.” 
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This party would like to come to a settlement but the others 
don^t want to.” Deni suka nak buat sH^sai, derm ia mahu^ 
Why did you strike him ? ” Awat hang pukui deiu ? 

The word tMang fatung/' when contracted to tang is com- 
bined with ni this ” and tu ‘‘ that ” to mean in this or that spot 
or place” : — 

I am in pain about this s])ot. Saya mkif tang ni 
Go and put it over thor(\ Hang pi taroh tang in. 

I don’t know where it has got lost. I'ang mana dia pi hilang pun 

ta’ tahu4ah. 

He was sitting at the table Dia dudok tang weja. 

That portion is alright but this is defectiA(‘ 'J'ang tu tmgus dafu 

fapi tang ni-lali narnpak cfuichat. 
The word ikvf “ to follow ” when used \n the sense of “along’* 
or “ through ” is usually contracted to kuf {kot}, thus: — 

‘‘By which road did you come?” Hang maJ kot jalan niana 
“The thief came through by the back” Penchuri iu masok kot 

Jxdakang, 

The verb dudok “ to sit. to dwell,” frequently shortened 
to dok ; — 

“ Where do you ]i\e, sir? ” Tuan dok di-inona? 

“ i^ray remain seated. T am going.” Dokdoh. Saya nak pnlang, 
Dok-lah ih a common substitute for our good-bye.” 

The filial h in tlie intensifying artkde Inh is not pronounced 
in Penang, the word being enunciated as to with a long d sound. 

Sudah “ to finish, naturally be(‘omes dali : — 

“ Tie has gone.” . Dia dah pi. 

“ He has finished doing it.” Dia buat. dah or dia dah hunt. 

The more usual query in Singapore of mengapa why,” or 
apa s^hah “ for what reason.” is almost invariably expressed in 
Penang by the one word awat, a contraction of apa hunt “ what*b 
to do ” ete., though pasal apa “ for what reason,” pronounced as 
pasai apa, is also frequently heard. 

Why were you dismissed? ” Awat hang k(hia huang kerjaf 

“ Why is the train late?” Awat kereia apt ni lanibatf 

“ Why did you not do it? ” , Atcat ia' huatf 

“ What do you want? What is the matter? ” Awat 9 

The usual abbreviations of fa’ for iidak, nak for h(*nd<ik and 
ta^aruhk for ia* hhxdak hold good in Penang as elsewhere: — 

I don't want it” iSaya ia mahu or Snifa ta'ndak. 

Where are you going? NaJc pi mana or ka-mana ? Nak ka-mana 9 
is a common greeting to a person met on the road, usually 
repKocl to by ta* pi mana "" i am not going anywhere in 
particular; ” or saja aku b^r jalan. ” just out for a walk,” 
or some definite statement of fact as, nak pi kP.dai, “ am 
going shopping/' 
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Dak is used for Hdak as a negation. 

^^Did you do it? No.’’ Hang kah-baatf Dak, Oe! 

Oe is more or less a meaningless exclamation like Oh! usually 
denoting grief or pain as in the phrase Adoi mak oe!, ^^Alas mother 
oh!’^ but in hailing or in reply to a hail merely means ^^ahoy^’ 
or yes.” 

Boat ahoy ! sam pan oe I 

Oh brother Mat! 0, bang Mat! (answer) Oe, Yes.” 

In connection with dak is a little phrase buat dak meaning to 
do ” i.e, “ to act (as if) nothing (had happened) ” ; to appear quite 
unconscious of what” is afoot (hiiai ta' fahv). 

‘‘ When I passed he was gambling at the side of the road but I 
acted as if I had not noticed anything.” Wakiu saga lain 
dia dok main jiidi di-tSpi jalan Uiapi saga buat dak. 

The usual abbreviations of the terms for kindred are in use as 


hang 

for 

abang 

kak 


kakak 

pak 


bapa 

iok 


datok 

che’ 

and the less eomiiion 

dnehe^ 

nek 

for 

nenek 

dek 


adeh 

nak 


anak 


which are used only in certain phrases. 

Bang used in conjunction with a name as bang Tam = abang Itam, 
brother Itam, ” the brotlicr not being a sign of relationship but 
of respect. 

Which one do \ou want brother Din? This or that? Yang mana 
bang Din maliu? Vang ini-kah, gang fu? 

It is also sometimes used in addressing a stranger as 
Bang oe, saga nak tumpang hManga di-mana rmnah si-ami? 

Oh ! brother might I ask you where is so and so’s house ? ” 

It sihould not be forgotten that in Malay, titles of relationship 
are used to express not only actual relationship but the relative 
rank of the persons addressed or spoken about as compared with 
the speaker. So that kak Jah does nbt mean ^^my sister Khadijah” 
but ‘"^Jah who is of the relative rank of kakak or elder sister to 
me.” Further, abang, adeh, kak and iok are used as polite forms 
of address to strangers according to their age and sex to avoid 
using the pronoun you ” which is considered rude. 

There are a^Lso a few words which are shortened to the extent 


of a syllable. 
tmla 

a towel 

tola 

also 

tmla 

huala 

an estuary 

kola 


IcuaJa 

hima 

accustomed 

hem 


iiam 

hmsa 

power: authority 

kosa 

99 

Mom 
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sSnnyap 

to be or become silent ” 

sengap 

biawak 

monitor lizard ” 

hewah 

s^ntul 

an edible fruit ’’ 

sHul 

aniaya 

to do an injustice ” 

naya 

huaya 

a crocodile ” 

boy a 

suara 

a voi(‘c ” 

sora 

siapa 

who ” 

sapa 

tiarap 

face dowmwards ” 

terap 

p^lihara 

to nurture, bring up ” 

plera 

chmdana 

sandalw'ood ” 

ch enema 

memhachang 

the liorse mango ” 

machang 

Pindar 

phosphorescence ” 

pinar 

tSmbelok 

a boring marine worm ” 

t^melok 

pijai-pigat 

“ a bug 

pSjat 


4. The iiRC of (‘ortain peculiar idioms and idiomatic construc- 
tions. 

One of the most common idiomatic constructions employed 
in the sense of ‘^in the middle of doing sometliing^^ is the use of 
doh a c'ontra<‘tion of dudok, ‘^to sit/’ 

Pllsewhcrc the word dalam, in/’ tengah^ in the middle of/^ 
or s^dang, whilst;, ’’ would be used to emphasise the fact that a 
person was in the act of doing something; or else the sentence 
would he introduced by such a word as masa, at the time when’^; 
or the state of action would be understood from the context, or 
even expressed by ada in tlie sense of was.^’ 

In Penang a sentence such as 

1 was in the house at the time, would be, KUika tu saga doh 
ada di-rumah i.e. K^tika iu at the time/^ saya I,” dok ada was 
in the act or state of being/’ di-rnmah in the house/’ 

I was (in the middle of) eating when he arrived.” Bila dia 
sampai, my a doh makan nasi, 

^^Tlie ship is (in the act of) coming/’ Kapai dok mai, 

“ As I was (in the act of) going he was coming.” Saya doh pi dia 
dok mai, 

‘‘A policeman was standing up at the cross roads.” Mata-mata 
dok terpachnk di-h&pala sempang, 

I have been ill for a long time.” Saya doh sakit Mrapa lama : — 
dok sakit have been in a state of illness.” 

He is always playing.” Dia doh main siang malam : — 
dok main in the midst of play.” 

Another unusual construction is the use of the prefix p^ to 
indicate an active sense instead of the more usual suffix kan 

larikan or mSlarikan, run off with/^ becomes in Penang 
pilari, 

E. A. Ko. 85| 1829. 
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lie has run off with a inane’s daughter/* Dia svdah pelari anah 
orang. 

PHari also means “to he taken oft* by" i.e. “to be washed away by.^ 
*‘The ‘^oil was all washed away by the rain/’ Tamh itu habis di- 
p^lari hujan. 

The prefix pP is used with haii\ “good/* 1o form pibailc, to 
make good i.e. lo mend/' 

Pumah bPIuui lagi di-pPbaik. The house is not yet repaired/’ 

The same prefix ulien attached to kPchi' “small,” rPndah 
“low/' naik to rihi‘/* rajMt “dose together,” and hangat “hot” 
forms pPkerhi' “to make smaller," perendali ^Ho make lower,” 
pPnaik “ to raise or tune up/’ pPropat “ to bring close together ” 
and pPrhangal “ to heat up." 

“Turn down the lamp." Pckechi pPliia. 

“ T]h‘ ground vshould lie lowen'd still furtlier.” Tatiafi iu inahu di- 

percndah lagi. 

“ He is tuning up the \iolm.” Dia dok penaik biola. 

He is a little bit on.” Dia mdah penaik. 

From Jekaf “ to stidv ” is lormed pelclat “ to set fire to fuel.” 

“ Eve*ry morning early I have to get up and light the fire.” SPlalu 
pagi-pagi saga kina hangkit pelekai api. 

“ The <.o]d rue should ])e wanned up again.” Kasi sPjuk iu mahu 
pPrhangat. 

“The floor lK)ards should be closer together.” Papnn Innfni innhn 
perapai lagi. 

P( wlien ])refL\ed to a word commencing with the letter h 
bc‘C'omc‘s pPr so that hambai “to diase ” becomes pSrbambat ^^to 
<*hase out " and habis “ to finish liecornes perhabis “ to finish ab- 
solnteh,” the letter h beiing cdided in pronunciation. 

“ Chased out of the house ” JH-pdrambat kShwr dan rumah 
“ Drink up! ” Miriam perabis^ 

r>. BaJek “on tlie other side of” is used in Penang for M- 
hHah “on the side of ” a.s 

“ Two doors on this side ” Balek sini dua pintu. 

“ There* are twm wdtne‘^sc>s on this side, but only one on that.” 
Balek sini ad a dna saksi^ halek satui choma satu. 

Dan m Penang is the counterpart of sSmpai to have time 
to/’ so that fa' dan means “ no time to.” 

I could not get back in time.” Saga fa’ dan nak balek. 

Will we catch the train ? Yes.” Dan-kah kireta apif Dan. 

Joiur. starftlti 
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No time to eat witli so modi work/' Kerja hanyak ta^ dan 

makan nasi. 

^‘No sooner had I sat down than he come/’ Ta^ dan dudok dia 

mai. 

Dan wlien dn})licated on the other hand means, ‘^straight- 
away there and then/^ 

A Chinese came to the station and reported that robbers had 
entered his hou.^e. Straight away I went out to empiire into the 
math^r.’’ Sn-orang China mai repoi di'-halai kaia-riya rumaii dia 
di^ma^wk phiyamun dan-dan juga saya keluar pi pereksa. 

“He returned as soon as he got tlie telegram." Bila dia dapat 
ialigeram dan-dan juga dia pnlang. 

La is used for soknrang “ now — 

Nowadays it exists no longer/’ La ni, tada lagi. 

“1 want it this very minute.” Saya tnahii la ni juga. 

Sai a contraetion of sa'ai, “ a moment,” is in verv general use. 
“ Come and sit down for a moment.” Hang mai-lah dvdok sat. 
“Wait a moment.” Xanfi sat. 

“ He will be here in a minute.” Sat lagi dia mai. 

“ He is always coming (i.e. every minute).” Sai-sai mai. 

Sal (an also be duplicated when it mean.s, “just tliis very 
miinit(N a monumt ago.” 

He has just this s(‘cond gone out.” Barn sat-nii dta keluar. 

DH'ut “ near ” is fre(|uentl\ U'-ed for htpada “ to ’’ and takes 
tlio pliK t‘ of sauia in Singai»ore. 

How many times ha\e I not told you? ” Bnxipa kali saya ^udah 
hilang dekat hang. 

“ Co and ask your master for money.” Hang pi, nnnta duit dekat 
fuan hang 

“ He came and abused my wife in filthy t(‘nns.” Dia mai maki 
dH^at bini saya koior-kolor. 

“ He was fisted and kicked until nearly half dead.” Di-pukoi di- 
tern dang dH*at dia sa-fthigah nyawa. 

Buang “ lo tlirow away ” is often used idiomatically with the 
implied sense of, “ to get rid of.” 

“Tear that up.” Koyak bua'ng- 

“He has left his family and gone to Siam.” Dia sudah tinggai 
hmng anak Mni pi nigeri Siam. 

“ Who knows where he has gone to live.” Sntah ka-mam dia pi 
dudok bmng. 

“ Go and have your food first.” Hang pi makm huang dulu. 

“A banishee.” ' Orang buang n^gSH* 

H a m. 
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Pakat agreement l>y coiiferenee/’ is sometimes used in com^- 
bination witli other words to mean, in a body.'" — 

The thieves went off in a body.^’ P^ncJiuri itu pun sudah pakat 
lari. 

Five men assaulted me in a body/^ Lima orang pakat pukoi d^kat 
saga. 

The women cursed him in a body.'"’ Perhnpuan sudah pakat maki 
dekat dia. 

The plurative suffix pa (in Kedah apa) is used in conjunction 
with the personal pronouns to form the plural number: — 

flaga I Sepa We (Saga pa) 

Hcmg You Hangpa You all {Hang pa) 

Dia He or she Depa They {Dia pa). 

You people are always like this. Haag pa ni macham tu-lah s^dalu. 
We will not forget them. Sepa ta lupa kordepa. 

Kut perhaps,^’ used interrogatively at the end of a sentence 
but does not do away with harang kali : — 

hope he has not fallen dowm by any charu'e.^’ Jongan dia pi 
jaloli kut. 

Perhaps he is already married.’^ (answer) May be.^^ Barang- 
kali dia sudah kawin. (answer) Kutdah. 

elom, “(Vniie on!” is frequently used alone as an interjec- 
tion : — 

Come along.” (answer) Come on then.” Maridah. (answ^er) Jom. 

Aren't you c*oming? " (answer) ” Alright, let us be off.” Tuan ta* 
tnau pi? (answer) Joni-lah. 

Lagu ‘‘ a tune ” with the addition of ni this ” and tu that ” 
takes the place of rnacliam mi and macham itu like this or like 
that” and has the meaning of manner ” or way”: — 

^^Do it in this manner.” Hafig huat lagu ni. 

He wears a Cliinese style of dress.” Dia pakai lagu China. 

^ I donT like people carrying on in that manner.” Saya ta^ suka 
orang huat lagu tu. 

This is not the right way to carry on.” Lagu ni ta* k^norlaK 

Noh will you ! ” etc. is used interrogatively at the end of a 
sentence : — 

^^Don^t forget, will you?” Jangan hwng lupa noht 

Youre going aren't you? ” Hang nak pi nohf 

You love me, donH you? ” Hang swgwng noAf 

Jour. 
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This word shoukl be disiingiiislied from nah here/^ which 
is used at the beginning of a sentence wlion giving things to a 
person : — 

‘‘Here’s the money."^ Xah^ duit! 

“ Here come and take this book.’^ Xah, ambek huk. 

Takai “as far as, np io^’ or had (sometimes ])ronounced hat) 
whi(*li has tlie same meaning and is derived from the Arabic hadd 
“a boundary a limit/’ are used in conjunction with ni and iu to 
•i^xpress meanings eJsewdiere obtained by the use of ^anipai or sa- 
ban yak : — 

“ As much as tJiat ’’ {.sa-hanyak iiti) had tu. 

“ lie can’t do ev(m as mu(*h as this.” had ni pvn (a' buleh buai, 

“ Wat(‘r up to the w’aist.^^ ayer iakat pvujgang. 

“ Tlie road ended at tliat point.” ^a-fakaf la jahtn pun mail. 

Had is sometimes combined witli hingga to mean “ limit.^^ 

“ Work wdtliout limit (uiHuiding).” krrja dcngan tiadu had hingga. 

Jla*' (nasal) “yes,” wdiich may be derived from the Hindus- 
tani word of the same sound and meaning is much used colloquially 
in reply to a (]uery : — 

“ Did }ou go there? Yes.^’ Uang-kali pi sifnf //a”. 

■“Do you w^ant this one? Yes.” Hang mahu yang ni-kah? 

A word rather similar in sound but omitting the a is (nasal) 
w'hich is used as an interjection at intervals l)\ tlie listener to 
d<‘not(‘ that h<' is jiaying attention to what is being said and under- 
stands it. 

Jhiiah an interrogati\e, “ perha})s; I don’t know',” is frequent- 
ly shortened to, iah : — 

“ I don’t know^ wdiere he has gone.” Tah kainana-kah dia pu 
Perha])s he is dead.’^ Tah-kah dia maii. 

“ What are you doing? ” Apa-tah hang buatf 

(), The inc'lusion of wwds of Indian origin sometimes to the 
exclusion of native Malay words. 


Penang 

Singapore 


Aria 

Vlor 

To low’er, to pay out rope. 

Achi 


Pespectful designation of an el- 
der sister. 

A via Fa' Kasa 

Auta SMeman 

Bluff. 

Aufa 

Temberang 

yy 

Bajau 

Qasah 

To strike up or perform on an 

, 


instrument. 

Bel 


A tree wnth an astringent fruit 
{Aegle marmelos). 

Biriani 


A dish of rice and meat cooked 
together. 


R. A, No. 85, i$28. 
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Chamcha 

SSndok 

A spoon. 

Cha 

Teh 

Tea. 

Chapras 


A ])adge plate: clasp. 

Chandi (shmdi) 

Stubborn of a horse. 

( lioia 

Tongkat 

A police baton. 

dhoMra 


A Tamil youngster (servant). 

Dapra 


A fender (on a ship). 

Dol 


An Indian driiTu. 

Dal 


Split peas. 

Gadh 

K^reia iangan 

A handcart. 

Gabra 


To be alarmed, agitated. 

TIargari 

Pasong 

llandcuif. 

Kaman 


A police term meaning special 



duty not regular beat work. 

Kachera 


Low worthless people. 

Karma 


A rich stew of meat. 

Latvalc 

KeJakar 

Joking; jesting. 

Lucha 


Obs(‘ene, profligate. 

Ladam 

S Spain kuda 

Horse shoe. 

MampfUe (mapele) — Pengantin jnnian — Bridi*^rooni. 

Mamp^Mm 

Mangga 

A manggo. 

Male 


A garland. 

Mamak 


Uncle, a designation for one’s fa- 



tlier-in-law or the huv«band 



of one's aunt. 

Mami 


Aunt, a designation for one's mo- 



ther-in-law or the' wife of 



one’s 11 Hide. 

Mandom 


Worthless, a broken down horse. 

Machan 


d'he husband of an elder sister 



(ahang ipar). 

Maini 


ddie wife of an elder brother 



{kakak ipar). 

Mamhu 


The nim tree. 

Milai 


V kind of sweetmeat. 

MPrtahak 


A meat omelette. 

Sana 


Itesp(‘etful designation of an el- 



der brother. 

J'ehras 


Pride; arrogance. 

Patten 

KSdi 

Impotent. 

Pokm 


A profligate, a blackguard. 

P era la 


Unleavened bread. 

Ponu P 

engantin perempmn 

A bride. 

Poni 

Ga/yong 

A small tin vessel. 

Pill 


A water tap. 

Para 

Ja g a 

Sentry go. 


Buat main: giat 

To tease; to deceive. 

Piru 


A guinea fowl. 

Pariah 


A lowcaste person. 


Jour Stmlti. Br 
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Rhnunggai 

Kelor 

Morse radish. 

Ranggi 

Boleh: henchang 

Fim*, gaudy. 

Banlnt 

(/habok 

A wdii]). 

Rian 

Hatliir 

lieserve duty. 

Sale 

J ngim 

A rh(*umati(' sw^elling in the 
joints. 

Shan an 


A Hindu coconut tree climber. 

'Tal (fai) 


A tall palm with edible fruit. 

{ Borassas f label lif or mis) 

I'airu 

Ladeh 

( birds. 

Tan 

SMal 

A stable. 

Tala He poll (Jennrhi mnngga) 

A padlot'k. 


l*r(»|K‘r iianu‘S are now taken almost whoilv from the 
Ariihi(\ native Ma]a\ name^ heinu; reduced to a mere handful 
of common desii^niations as Airaru/, and l*utrh^ Sidonc/ and 
I'lotigs'u, IVmin^^ Malays l>ear several names wliic^h at once denote 
the Indian e\traf'tion of their ))('a^er‘^. Prominent amongst 
•faffi P('di'(in iiamcK are '^m'li, as ('hr Pm Pi (where ('he is not 
<l<‘ri\e(l from the Malay honorific enrhe' 1)nt forms y)art of the 
)>ix>j)er name) : Mnrili'an: Maidin', J^airnn, Fa Watt, Fa IVa^' (Vn’A;, 
Fa Wan Teh: and amon^rst women Ma Wan: Ma Wan (Piik; 
Ma Wan Jii : Hi hi: KeUotn: Kelsotn Bi: Hahihah ; TJachar, etc. 
\rahie names Jiiain of vvhio]) an* hm^- and harsh to Malay ears if 
proiioiinced o!‘thoi>Ta})liicany are all shortened to a monosyllable, 
which is invariahlv tlie last syllable of the words, slin^htlv altered 
in some eases to soften tin' sound. This custom is prevalent all 
o\<‘r tlie iHminsula with hut slight variations in ditferent places for 
some of the ail)l)reviations. dlie ahhreviaU‘(l names are the ones in 
^•(‘lU'ral use wlieii s]K'akin;r familiar! v and in the homes but not 
e\en th(‘n to the <'ntire ex(*lusion of the fuller forms. 


Tn Penang, 

Ismail is abbreviated to or Me/ or Mail 


Jaafar 

Ahf Balcar 

Abdul- Bah mam 

A hdullah 

Darus 

(ihauti 

Tfashim 

H assail 

Jfussain 

Ibrahim 

Jm 

fJ units 
J usoh 
Kassim 
Arshad 
Mahmud 


Far 

Kar or Bahar 

Man or Dram an 

Lah or Dallah 

Bos 

Bos 

(Aiem 

Chan 

Chen 

Frn or A^em or Brahitn 

Cha 

Nos 

Choh 

Chim 

Chat 

Mod 


B* A. M. $6, t9U, 
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Muhammad 

Mai 


Ahmad 

Mai or Amat 

Hamid 

Mid 


Mansur 

Choh 


Osman 

Man or S^man 

Sharif 

Yib 


Sa’ad 

Ad 


Sa^id 

Id 


Sa ud 

Od 


Sail eh 

Leh 


Isahak 

Ak 


Usop 

Sop 


Khadijah 

Jail 


Faiimah 

Mall 


Asiya h 

Yah 


Saudah 

I) ah 


Mariam 

Yarn 


Minah 

Nah 


Kalsom 

Som 


Jlahihah 

Bah 


Nah char 

Char 


Esah 

Chah 


Bibi 

Bl 


Pkisakq. 

Singapore. 


Abang 

ah any 

elder male coiL«in, 

Abang ipar 

ipar 

brother-in-law; Inrshand of elder 
sister. 

Achar 

Urn bah 

a eess-pool. 

Achi lor 

tniup iiu 

hide and seek. 

Adek 

adek 

younger male or female eousin. 

Adek ipar 

ipar 

brother or sister-in- jaw, luisband 
or wife of yoiin^^er sister or 
brother. 

Angkit 

arigkat 

to lift, to raise. 

Anjak 

. . 

slight alteration of position. 

Aram 

d^ndam 

threats of vengeance, to harbour a 
feeling of vengeanee; dendam 
in I’enang only means longing. 

Asin-asin 

rhi^kok manis 

a small leaved vegetable, eaten as 
spinacli. 

Awal 

biang-siang 

early. 

Awas 

* . • • • • 

a culinary mixture of various pre- 
pared vegetables with their ap- 
propriate spices etc. 

Awat 

k^napa 

why. 

Ayakafi 

ayak 

a sieve : pengayak in Penang is a 

pengayak 


large sieve for gravel etc. 


Jour. Btmitft Brnnoii 
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Penang. 

Singapore. 

Badak 

tenok 

tampong 

Bagan 

pengkalan 

Bagi 

kasi 

Bairup 

hoga 

Bakir 

herbf^ku hasi 

Balai 

rum ah pasong 

Baiun 

• • • • • • 

Balut 

bungkus 

Bandarsafi 

surau 

Bangkit 

hangun 

Bebai 

per^ngus 

Bededam 

• • • • • • 

Belachak 

• • • • • • 

Belah 



Belahak 

sedaiva 

Belalang 

sihor-sibor 

patong or 
patong 

Belangkas 

• . • . • • 


Bendang 

sau'ali. 

Bengkak 

brrok ntdar 

chantek 

hasil 

Bengkang 

bingka puieh 

Bengkang 

hingka merah 

gula merah 

Bentara 

pelaj/an 

Berangas 

. . . . • • 

(sipu't) 

Berchalar 

ht^rgaris 

Berkapok 

hf^rp^lok 

BSrtaki 

herjanji 

Bertanya 

b Manga ^ f^pat 

pgpat 

Bertoh 

hnggar 

Biji asam 

toan (Chinese) 

(main)kacha 

kSrat 

Bok 

foran 

Bontot kapal 

bilakang kapal 


R. A. Boqm No. 85» im. 


a tapir. 

a land ill cr stage, 
to gi ve. 

a fat person (vulgar = from a har- 
hour buoy), 
sour milk, 
a. police station, 
to thrash, 
to wrap up. 
a [private mosque, 
to get up. 
cross-grained, 
to crowd together, 
liopping mudfish, 
to butt: di-helah kcumhing, to be 
butted by a goat, 
to belch. 

a dragonfly: patong chabai, a red 
variety: patong rimau etc. 

a foursided teetotum for ganv 
l>ling with representations of 
hnnga iidang k(dam and ikan 
(('liineso h\ bin four face), 
a stret('}i of paddy field, 
mumps. 

a sweetmeat. 


one who brings in t-lie dishes at a 
feast. 

tiny sliarp shells adhering to 
wood, 
scratched. 

to enfold in the arms, 
to agree. 

to ask exactly: a ^ direct question. 

to collide, 
fantan: 


a fishing rod. 
the stem. 
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Pvix \xo. 

Singapore. 

Buah sagalat 

buah mantega 

Buah sawa 

buah sduh 

Buat kambu 


Buat som 


Buboh 

farok 

Bunga ayer 

bit is 

Burong 



kenek-kenek 

Burong segan 

Chabai 

lada 

Chak 

p-ipit 

Chak Bengala jHateJc 

Chak burong 

pipit rumah 

Chak pipet 

pipit tuli 

or chak tuli 

Chak raya 

burong 

Chak tanah 

trmpuo 

Chak uban 

pipit uban 

Chakok 

rhangkok 

Chalak 

. . 

Chamdek 

sin dir 

Chamor 

sepali 

Champin 

. . 

Changkat 

toll or, rheteh 

Changkis 

(diantis 

Chapek 

tern pang 

Chapul 



Chapui 

(- chabul) 


Chas 

Chedas 

griek, kHeiak 

Ch&kam 

ch^ngkam 


blitter t'rnit (])io,'^py 7 'os discolor), 
the eliikii. 

to take in: to swindle, 
to look sulky, 
to place, 
white bail. 

a well known lime wntli extempore 
nnmeroiKs verses introducing 
(kifok nenek i.e. grandpa 
and p:raiulnurs in struct ions, 
the in^ht-jar, on account of its 
lazv habit of laying? its eggs on 
a road w ilhoiit a nest. 

('ll ilLs, l(id(t h idup = freath ; 

I (1(1(1 h'cring dried, 
a -«])arrow. 

tlie Java sparrow, a l)ird of the 
(inch trjlie. 
tlie house sparrow\ 
a small sp(‘ekliMl finch, wdiich is 
fond of })adi ajid takes a lot of 
M'ariiii;. 

tlu' w'(‘aver ])ird. 

th(‘ iiroiind lark. 
t]i(‘ w]ii'l(*-]}ead(Hl munia. 
a crook, a hook, 
afb^clion. 

mnmmdo, sarcasJii: to get at a 
r(uison indirect ly. 

''('alien'd about, 
a sliulit flow, 

''hallow. 

a .scrawd (of handwriting), 
lame. 

indiscreet chatter and remarks on 
strange subji^ck' in times or 
place.s of danger, regarded as 
liable to bring down some mis- 
fortune: a loose tongue, mulut 
(‘hapuL 

forwfird of a girl ; fast, 
lively, strong, recovered as from 
an illness. 

to compress as a flat object 
l)eWeen finger and thumb. 

d'our, Strftiti Brftneh 
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Penang. 

SlNGAPOUE. 

Chekang 

fr'^gang 

Chekap 

. . 

Ch6lepa 

kr/fok 

Chelaru 



Chelus 

Inins, mnat 

Chempa 

ch ('rn paka 

Chempaka 

hnnga hiihor 
hnnga kahnoja 

Chempedak 

•nanr/ka huh or 

mambong 

Chempera 

frni piar 

Chemus 

jrlak 

Chenchodak 

fodak 

Chenderus 

. » » • 

Chengkok 



Chengkol 



Chenohom 

krsovi 

(daun) 

Chenonot 

in ki ng tongkeng 

Chenuram 

ch urani 

Cherah 

iming 


Chetera 

('riia 

Chop 

Chor badar 

rhiK'hor hadar 

Chor kodak 

jrfnpiit-jemfmt 

Chor pisang 

goi*eng pisang 

Chuak 

. . . 

Chitchor 

pthiganan 

B. A. Soc., No.^ 86, 

m2. 


taut. 

a])l k i 1 i' 11 ] , com i )e ten t 

a small tin receptacjle for tobacco 
or ci«^arctt(‘s. 

in confusion, in disorder, scat- 
tered around. 

ability to pass througii an aper- 
ture, hdus in renan«i- only 
means to succeed, to come oft’, 
the cham|)ak tree (Mirhelia 
r I rain pacci ) . 
tb(‘ franjipanni. 

a biro'e pithy jack fruit, with 
little or no contents, a fat 
woman. 

liroken up, scattered in all direct- 
ions as frightened chickens, 
nausea, from overeating-, 
a sea fi.h with lon.o^ projecting 
jaws. 

the refining of rancid oil. 
bent, chengkok h^Jedoh, bent and 
twisted, twisting and turning, 
twisted, bent up of a diseased 
arm or shrivelled hand, 
a small shrub with fragrant edi- 
ble leaf. 

the extremity of the backbone, 
chenotiot again, the ]>ope's no>se. 
sloping. 

clear, in renang kulit cherah is 
a fair skin i.e. not dark, mata- 
inata ciierah is an ordinary P. 
V. as opposed to a mata-mata 
grdaj), or detective, 
a tale, a stor}’. 
a spade. 

a cake of flour, currystuffs and 
) )ra wns ( v'a da Ta rn il ) . . 
small round halls of banana and 
flour. 

a banana fritter, 
nervous, frightoned, afraid {Imti 
chuak from the Chinese choah) 
cakes. 
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Penang. 

SiNGAPOKE. 

Dakap 

pelok 

Darai 

rnandul 

Daun pejat 

haroda 

Dogeng 

dogel 


Domol 

monchong 

Duit 

sen 

Duku 

s eh ell 

Egeh 

eg ah 

Ekor kuda 


(rumput) 

Elok 

rnoleh 

Enau 

hahong 

ijalah panjang 

main galah 

or tui 

Gamak 

agak 

Garok 

gara u 

Gasal 

ganjil 

Gebang 

herbual 

(bergebang) 

Gebu 

. . 

Gedegar 

. . . . 

Gedubil 

sHaniba 

Geiak 

kefadva 

Gelam 

. . 

Gelebat 

helebat 

Geloh leher 

. . 

Gempar 

. . 

Oendang raya 

hedok 


Qenjak 

Oenjut 


<3erai 


to embrace. 

sexual impotence of the female, 
rue. 

unfleclf^ed, featlierless, as some 
young chickens witli a few 
strong featliers on. back and 
wings, clothes etc. 
snout, 
one cent. 

to rap with the knuckles, 
to walk with an unsteady gait as 
an old w'oman, jalan ter eg ah'- 
eg ah. 

. . a grass with a tufted head lilie 
horse tails. 

])rctty. 

tiic suger plant, 
a game like prisoner's base. 

to guess. 

rough voiced, raucous, rasping, 
odd of numl)ers. 
to yearn. 

. . soft, white as sand or a womaids 
hand. 

. . very coarse, of a fabric, 
unmoved, brazen, 
to laugh. 

. . a light brown heron the size of a 
bangaic, found in padi helds 
and swamps, 
a double bladed paddle. 

. , to slit a person's throat. 

. , to threaten, to s(?ai'e (in Singa- 
l )ore ge m par onl y means to 
hruit abroad). 

the big drum in a mosque for 
beating the hours of prayer. 

. . slight alteration of position, to 
•move. 

. . to edge towards {genjut in Singa- 
pore is out of the straight as 
the fold of a sarong etc). 

• . a platform on which newly con- 
fined women lie to be warmed 
(salai). 

jrour. Straits iSrailch 
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'G&remit 

g^rodi 

Qeti 

turi {say or turi) 

<linchar 

Mnchar 

dodam 

» m • • • • 

Golok 

parang 

Gonjak 

giat 

Goris api 

koreh api 

Gosok 

gosoh 

Gula gerek 

quia Malaka 

Gula puteli 

gula pasir 

Gun 

• . • • • • 

Gundi 

guni 

Guri 

. . . . • • 

Gut-gut 
or gu'gut 

huhut {hurong) 

Habuan 

uniol\\ hag tan 

Haiian 

hal’-nya 

Hambat 

Hjar 

Hangat 

panas 

Hindu 

Keling Hindu 

Hingar 

Iming 

Ipar lamai 

[par duai 

Jajat 

c]ok 

Jalang 

sun dal 

Jalor 

. . 

Jambang 

thamhang 

Jamong 

an dang 

Janggus 

gajus 

Jangkit 

kait 

Jelabas 

cliMupar 

Jelaga 

suiang asap 

Jeiapang 

■ • • • • • 

lenehak 

ikan merah 

Jerap 

scrap 

JSrutnal 

belong 

E. A |kic>^Ko. 05, 



ail au^er. 

the edible leaf of a small tree, 
to cleanse, to wash clothes etc. by 
swishiiio- about. 
io hammer, to chastize, 
a Malay oliopper. 

to tease, to annoy, to pull a per- 
so i ds le^^. 
matches, 
to rub, to scrub, 
brown coconut vsu^ar. 
white tine su^ar. 
rising ground, 
a sack. 

an eartlienware pot. 
a bird, a variety of Coucal, a 
ground cuckoo, 
a share. 

plight; position: circumstances; 

affairs, 
to chase, 
hot. 

a Tamil; a Hindu, 
noisy. 

brother and sister-in-law of 
various degrees, 
to mock, to tease, 
a prostitute. 
strijK^d. 
whiskers. 

a torch of palm leaves. 

file cashew nut. 

to bait a liook by piercing. 

talkative, gamilous, especially of 
a person who passes remarks 
on everything he notices. 

lamp-black, 
a raised granary, 
a fine red sea fish. 

to soak, filteration, in Penang 
serap means to sponge on. 

a deepwater fishing stake. 
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Jerutnun 


Joreng 

cl; oreng 

Jural 

joreng 

Jurus 

mrvs 

Kachang 

knutang botor 

kelisa 

Kain rawa 

kain pelangi 

Kakak ipar 

ipar 

Kaieh 

aleli 

Kahit 

membolot 

Kambi 

4 « « • • • 

Kambus 

tmibus 

Katak 

kodak 

Katok 

k^tok 

Katup 

tv tup 

Kawat (ka- 

berharis 

waid) 

Kedera 

aridk b (Umiak 

Kediri 

sin dir i 

Kedudok 

fif'^'niidok 

Kefabong 

her sc pah 

Kelang 

enjin 

Kelarah 

. . 

Keleh 

lihai, nampah 

Kelian 

galian 

Kbiing 

Riding Islam 

Kelip-kellp 

kummg-kunang 

Kelmarin 

sa-malam 

Kelochak 

gPJanchah 


a mound of grasr. a wild pig’s 
lair: a hut of grass used as a 
cover by hunters in decoying 
gamebird -, in this last context, 
hiimhun is the word employcK:! 
in Singapore, whereas b u m b un 
in Penang means heaped up, 
as a very full measure of grain 
called in Singapore p(hioh me- 
rornhong. 

striped (in Singapore joreng is 
a siiialJ strip of fish etc), 
a strip of fish, etc., sa- jural Ikan, 
to water. 

the flanged l>ean (edible). 

a cloth usually silk blotclied with 
all the colours of the rainbow, 
worn hv women, 
sister-in-law, wife of elder bro- 
ther. 

change of posture, 
busy, bustling about, 
a plain metal earring, 
to fill in. 
a frog. 

to rap, to knock, to hit. 
to close. 

drill 

a sea fish like n small belanak, 
oneself. 

a bommon pink flowered shrub 
like a wild rhiKlodendron. 
mixed up. higgledy piggledy. 
a mill 

a maggot which bores the liranch- 
es of the mango trees in par- 
ticular, 
to notice, 
a mine. 

a Mohamedan Tamil, 
a firefly. 

Yesterday (in Singapore Hlmarin 
can be used indefinitely for any 
previous date or occasion, 
choppy, broken of water. 
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Kelola 

jaga 

K^Moh 

. . 

Kelumbons 

(/rain) in dong 

Kemaman 

kd'pcda 

Keman 

si- main 

.Kematu 

. . 

Kemeling 

. . 

telor 

Kemukus 

i hub (dang 

Kemurok 

{(dor basok 

Kendi 



Kenduri 


kendara 

Kepak 

. . 

Kepala besar 

. . 

(burong) 

Kepiil 

. . 

Kerabat 

... 

Kera duka 

konxjkang 

Kerak nasi 

d-kudangan 

Kerap 

>;d(flu 

Keredak 

kvlodak 

Kerelap 

. . 

terkerelap 

Kerenah 

. . 

Keresaw 

k e nd eng 

Keresul 

kkresai 

Keriang Acheh 

k(ufu k(d.at 

Keriang lada 

kaifu kelat 


K6riau fMek 

Kerja ter- k^rja 

togah-togah Uragah-ngah 
KSrosi sandar k&rosi maJm 
KSrtas pedap kfirtm hhnbmg 
KSruaaa 

B. A. 


to manatee, to look after, ta kelola. 
easnal. 

a sarong worn as a mantle by 
Malay women. 

a small sliriih with sliort pods 
wliieh are ina(l(‘ into a piekle 
(./Vro/r). 

tlie si'iisilive ]jlant. 
a eorn, a callosity, 
the ]>lue water hyacinth. 

addled, of an egg. 
a rotten egg. 

a .‘-mall grey cnrlew found on 
tidal flats. 

an inleiisitive of kenduri, feasts 
of all sorts. 

t(j hnaik oil* hy bending, 
a jtlover. 

one fourth of a (hnpak. 
to . waj'in up. to cliinh up. 
tlie slow loris. 

the sjnalJ wiiite scented flower of 
a climher nincli used by the 
(’hinese ladies in their hair. 
fr(‘(|Uently ; knijt kcrap - close wo« 
veil eioru. 

drt^gs. refuse left at tlie bottom 
or oil the sides of a vevssel. 
to snooze. 

><M-rets, scandal, go sip, private 
alTairs. 

frizzy of hair, 
dry and wiry of hair, 
a large tree witli reddish-black 
edil)le berries the size of dam- 
sons. 

another variety with edible ber- 
ries (tiny), 
to call out aloud, 
work that is Ix^ing (X)ntimially 
left off. 
an* 'easy chair 
blotting paper. 

to pick to pieces, to exhaust by 
taking bits at a time. 
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K^riitop pakat pukol to assault in a ^?an^. 

K&sangka a large earthenwaTp cooking-pot 

Kesemak himh sarnak'^ a persimmon. 

Kctayap songkok haji a vvkite skull cap. 

Keteki frka-Uki a riddle. 

Ketttl a lump, a clot, a piece. 

Ketumbit lernhel^ a stye in the eye. 

Kira hiiong to count. 

Kong gading-gading^ the ribs of a boat (in Singapore * 

kong is a particular 8ha]>ed rib.) 

Kongkiak ch^ngkiak^ a bulldog-ant with large blaok 

head and mandil)les which 

bites fiercely. 

Kopiah Hongkok a Malay cap. 

Kosta (sakit) \taiho (Chinese) leprosy. 

Kotek mamak a tree with long pods used 

medicinally, the i)ink acasia 

( A msia It orrid ^ ) . 


Kuchai 


. to disturb. 

Kudil (e) 

kudis 

scurf. 

Kujja 

• • • • • 

. an earthen jug. 

Kulat 

chendawan 

a mushroom. 

Kutip 

pnngut 

to collect, to pick up. 

Lada 

lada hitam 

pepper. 

Lahar 

. . . . • 

. a mere. 

Laki ayer 



. a dadd}^-long-legB found on the 
surface of pools of water. 

Lambong Ke- 

. . • • • 

. a form of the game seremhan 

llng 


played with one hand. 

Langgas 

. . 

. free, unrestrained, without ties or 
im]>€*dimenis. 

Lan 

UrmMgkelan 

a feeling of repukion, as w^hen 


hati 

eating dirty food, revolting. 

Langcha 

hecha 

(Chinese) 

a ric*ksha. 

Langut 

dangok 

to look up longingly. 

Lapek 

alas 

a lining, pedestal, etc. 

Larap 

ter ok 

serious, painful of illness. 

Lau 

r^han 

a fowd house. 

Lechas 

. . . . 

. sweet (nmnk nielecJias extremely 
sweet). 

Lekang 

longkah 

to peel off, easily shelled, of fruit. 

Lekeh 

. . . . 

. dirty, despicable, wretched as a 


<♦ 

loafer. 

Lemang 


any sausage like body sometimes 
used coarsely of the penis. 


Joi^r. Rtraits BrftiiQ!h 
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Lemba 

• • * • 0 • 

Lena 

Ulap, Unnyah 

Lenchong 

(melenchong) f 

Lendit 

tertib 

Lenga 

bijan 


Lewat 

lamhat 

Likat 

pekat 

Linchin 

lichin 

Lingkup 

(pi-lah) 

pe srian 

Lodoh 

bony or 

Longkang 

. . 

Loklek 

terkedek-kedek 

Machang 

mernbachang 

Machang 

mangga (sakit) 

(sakit) 

Madah (from 

jcinput 

padah) 

Main saji 



Mala 

Jayu 

malam s^karang 
or malam ini 

Malam sat ni 

or malam kar 

or malam ni 

rang 

Mampai 

. , . . . . 

Manisan 

ayer madu 

lebah 

Mata ikan 

. . • . • • 

Mawa 

ungha 

M Slay ah 

m^Mmang ( mhir- 
jilai duit) 


MSIachar h^rqarut 

Maaiig .. .. 

Metnbuang mimbar jala 

a^rSkiip |a« rcmban^"^ 
rang 

n* A; Ko. 86, 1022. 


low of stature, ayam Umha a 
short low-bodied fowl, 
fast asleep. 

to go off at a tangent. 

neat as a phrase, 
a small seed (Sesamnn indicum) 
from which an oil is expressed, 
much used l)y Tamils for 
anointing tlieir persons. 
latt‘. 

thick of liquids, 
smooth. 

to blazes witli it, let it go to pot, 
from lingkup- spent, destroyed, 
rijx* to rottenness, pulpy, 
the breadth of a sarong round the 
waist longk'ang-nya hesar full 
in the waist. 

an affected mincing walk. 

Jiorse mango, 
a bubo. 

to invite, as to dinner. 

the playing of Hindustani airs 
with a harmonium and dol. 
faded. 


tonight. 

])lunt, not cut to a point or edge, 
the end of a pole or back of a 
parang. 

honey, ager madu in Penang only 
means the sweet juice of fruits, 
a corn. 

a wahwah monkey, 
to bend over backwards and pick 
up article with one’s mouth (a 
jogefB trick), 
to be abrased, an abrasion, 
over-developed, as a child, 
to throw a wide net, to cast 
around for information. 
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Menahagu 


to importune, to be always bor- 
rowing articles. 

Menari 

beriandah 

to daiK'e. 

Mengebat 

hwa 

to sllOW’ off. 

Mengeroh 

d^vgko/i 

to snore. 

Menguet 


to move, ta' mmciuel not a kick 
left ill him, motionless. 

Menyebai 

• • . . . « 

to be in a pet, liuffy. 

Merapus 



TO tie the four legs of an animal 
togeth(‘r for killing ete. 

Meratap 

* • • • • • 

to have one’s fingers loaded with 
rings, jari-iiya in hut up dSngan 
chin (’bin. 

Mereloh 

mhnbuia 

to be fast asleep, (in Singapore 
mh'cloh is only used an its pro_ 
|)er sense of to be blind.) 

Merepet 

virrf'yet or m<> 
rej.K'h 

to drivel, to talk nonsense. 

Merjan 

. . 

large l>eads of gold etc*, fretted 


or other\nVe worn roiuid the 
neck, the siiialler beads being 
termed manek /coral or rnaneh 
Arab^ In Singapore manek 
7nrrion means a coral btmd. 

Minyak gas rnmyalc lanah kerosene oil; rninya/c iamaJi in 

Penang is the tliiek reddish 
oil used for putting on wood- 
Avork, boats etc., i.e. crude oil. 


Mok-mit 

I'orncic /cam ell 

moiitliing, the movements of the 
moutl) in speaking. 

Monel 


pretty and white of a child. 

Montel 

. . 

well nouris?hed, of a child. 

Mopeng 

bo pen g 

jK>ek-marked. 

Muka peran 

bopeng 

a wooden mask used in a wa- 

Muka t^bal 

m uka ' papcin 

linasliamed, lma7>en, 

Murai gila 

murai gila 

the fan tailed flycatcher. 

Nirai 

bains 

a line. 

Nyior f 

ki^lapa 

a coconut. 

Ochok 

ch'Ocliok 

to incite. 

Ochok-ochok 

pengochok 

(eh/^rochok) 

a forked stick witli bits of coco- 
nut shell attached loosely for 
frightening fish. 

Otak tulang 

som : lemak tu- 
long 

marrou. 

Pachak 

cliachak 

to stick into. ' ^ 

ifour, Strait* 
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Pajak. ikan 
Pajak l^fap 

pamr 

pajak gantong 

Paket (Eng.) 

Palong 

Panching f 

Panchor 

Pandak 

Panggil 

saku, kochek 
jongkong 
m eng ail 
palp aijer 
pendek 
ih'iak 

Panggu 

Pangkeng 

Parau 

Park t 

halingian 
/ten fas 

longkang'^ 

Pa’saut 



Pasembor 

rojak parui 

Pebin 



Pechah empat 
(bunga) 

kemhang pakid 
e in pat 

Pedukang 

belnkang'^ 

P^gaga 

peraga'^ 

Pejam 

Pekaka 

Pekin 

ki'jn m* 
raja udang'^ 

Pelau' 

andar 

P^lantek 

Pelatok 

PSKatut 

PSIeta 

Peiet 

p$nal^aii» 

nXmng 

bt^lantek'^ 

hUaiok 

lampu 

pelat 

mudara abang 

A," Si»c.,'''No/85, 

1»22. 


a market. 

sJiops where unredeemed pawn 
pledges are sold, 
a pocket, 
a smaller dugout. 
to fish with a line, 
a tap, a pipe, 
short : in short. 

to call, (in Penang Uriah only 
means to weep.) 
a share. 

a sleeping Ix^neh. 
hoarse, to lose one/s voice, 
a drain, a gutter {parit in 
Singapore means an earth 
drain.) 

father of scoops, i.e., a snatcher 
of goods, or a good man at 
])icking up women, 
a. mixed vegetable salad with a 
pungcmt sauce. 

an eiglit-sided teetotum for gam- 
bling at the Chinese game of 
Pen bin , (*igl it-f aced. 
a connnon white flower with 
seeds like a pepper-corn con- 
taining a tiiie white powde'r, 
a mudfis^lr, a man who always 
lias an eye on tlie raain-chanee 
as regards women, 
a creeping herb with an edible 
leaf. 

to close one’s eyes, 
a kingfisher. 

to think aliout saving, to eco- 
nomise, careful of expendi- 
ture. 

in vain : unsuccessful effort, 
bnnl herja pedau, to have toil- 
' ed and got no reward., 
a spring gun. 
a woodpecker, 
ah idler, 
a lamp, 
accent, lirogue. 
elder male cousin* 
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Penakaii, 

saudaum adek 

3 ^ 0 'unjyer male or female cousin* 

adek 

Penakan, 

mudara anak 

nephew ot* niece. 

anak 

Penakati, 

saudara bapa 

uncle. 

bapa 

PSnakan, 

\saudara kakak elder female cousin. 

kakak 

pupu 


Penakan, 

saudara mak 

aunt. 

mak 

Penoh bekat 

• . • • • 

cl lock full. 

P&lontang 

PHampong 

floats (pelontang in Singapore 
is the single big float wliich 
marks the end of tftie net) * 

Penyangak 

• • • • • • 

a thief, a filcher. 

P£pait (siput) 



a small shell found in paddy 
fields. 

Perachut 

. . . . • • 

a big boil. 

Perahu 

kolek 

a Malay canoe. 

Perak 

changak 

startled, as an animal; to cast 
startled glances. 

Perat 

Ungek 

rancid. 

Perdu 

pangkal 

a base of a tree trunk. 

Pereh tkaii 

p^raih ikan 

a middleman wdio buys fish from 

* (orang) 


the fisherman. 

Perenggan 

sSmpadan 

a boundary. 

Perengkat 

iengkat, 

graduation in rank or degree of 


pangkat 

relationship standard; level* 

Periap 

• • *9 9 9 

to stupefy. 

Permatang 

9 • 9 9 9 9 

an island of rising ground in a 
plain. 

Pejal 

kennyat 

hard and finn of flesh, hatu 
ppjal^haiu ubin (Singapore). 

Petola 

kHola 

a variety of edible pumkin. 

Pinang 

jerekat* 

unripe betel nut used for wiping 

kachat 


tlie teeth. 

Pinang 

• • 9 9 • a 

betel nut edible, but not quite 

ram pang 


mature, being still slightly 

Pompang 

• ■ 9 9 a • 

a drift net. 

Puak 

pasok 

a troupe. 

Pudina 

• • • • • * 

mint. 

(daun) 

Pulut tetal 

pulnf apit 

a sweetmeat of compressed pulnt. 


Jour. Straitu 
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Penantg. 

Punggai 

Pungkor 

Radup 

Ragi 

Rajut 


Singapore. 


punggong, 

bontot 

jahit sembat 
chorak 


Ralip 


Rama-rama 

kupu-kupu 

Rambutan 

kapri 

. pulasan 

Rawa 

sondong 

Rebah 

roboh 

Rglah 

• • • • • 

Rembia 

gonibia 

Rempong 

• « • • • 

Remia 

rmidnia 


Remudu 

bebudu 

Rendang 

gorcng 

Rengkat 



Resdong 

restong 

Rimbok 

. . 

Rian 

royan 

Rona 

warm 

Ronggcng f 

joget* 

Rongkeng 

k^ronghong 

Roti surai or 

roti jala or 

roti karai 

roti jurat* 

Ruaeng 

• . . • « 

Rtmok 

m-b^ldh; tipi 

Sa-barpng 

• • ■ • « * 


to throw doivTi; to haul, 
the buttocks. 

a plain hemstitch, 
pattern. 

covering anything witti suoces* 
sive folds of string, as a basket 
to be sent on a long journey 
Rajut in Singapore is to knit 
this being expressed by kait in 
Penang. 

habitual pracitice; custom; ralip 
dengan bUrmain giiveii up to 
play. 

a butterfly (in Singapore rama- 
rama is a moth), 
a good variety of rambutan 
fruit with short hairs and 
deep red skin, 
a shrimping net. 
to fall down; of a house, 
torn, of a coat, 
the sago palm. 

a bunch, to make into a bunch, 
a small round yellow acid fruit 
with a mouse-coloured stone 
{Bouea macrophylla) warnu biji 
re rninia mouse-colo iired. 
a tadpole, 
to fry. 

to limp, to walk unevenly as a 
man with a bad foot, 
syphilitic ulceration of the nose, 
a blow with the side of tlie fist, 
a protracted flow of blood after 
confinement, 
colour. 

a Malay dancing girl, 
throat. 

s-hredded wheatmeal bread for 
eating with curried meats, 
peevish, grumpy, 
at the side of (a house, etc.) 
to mix witli, to associate witih> 
dki suka sorbarong dengan 
Siam he likes associating with 
Siamese. 


A. 'Aodif No. aS) 
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Sabit 

HPhab 

on account of, reason, cause. 

Sagi 

s^gi 

a side, a facet. 

Sakai 



to rap with the knuckles, to 
strike. 

Sakati 

sasa 

big and sturdy. 

Sa-kupang 

sarpuloh sen 

ten cents. 

Sa-lulus 

« • • • * • 

always, often. 

Sandfirom 

* • • • • • 

a necklace woini i)y married wo- 
men of Kling descent, with a 
j)endaiit (*alle(l puii rnanL 

Sang Oedem- 

Sang KeUm- 

a mythical magician. 

bai 

hai 


Sa-piak 

sa-kapor sireh 

a mouthful of vsireli. 

sifeh 

Sa-tengah 

dua (luit or 

a lialf eenl piece. 

duit 

duii (hi a duU 


'Sardu 

. . • . « . 

a gold Jieck ornament worn ])y 



Hindu women. 

Sasau 

sasar 

liglitlieaded. 

Satu shambn- 


a dou])le sarong as yet uncut. 

kain(sanibu) 

. . 


Satu suku 

. . • . . . 

25 cents; lima saka is $1.25. 

Segak 

ph^olek liehal 

dandified, fine-looking. 

Segan 


rcduetant (in Singapore on- 

(penyegan) 


1\ bears the meaning of rnalu, 
siiy). 

a ftiuggard. 

Segok 

janggal 

awkward, out of ])lace, not in 
kee])ing with the surroundings. 

Sefang 

lat 

intervening. 

Selaseh 

buah hPlewar 

passion fruit. 

(buah) 



Seling 

siling 

’''inall silver eliangc*. 

Selut 

lumpur 

mud. 

Sembang 

. . 

to sit round and cliat. 

Sembawa 

buang pelwwa 

to invite in. 

Sembiiang 

asat 

a small striped sevihilang fivsh. 

karang 

Senayan 

Tsfien^ Senen 

monday. 

Sengkak 

. • • • • 

nausea ; the feeling of having 


eaten too mncli. In Singapoi^ 
s^fif/Jcak means to masaage the 
stomach upwards by gripping 
it tightly between thumb and 
forefinger. 
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Pen A KG. 

Singapore, 

Serelum 

• 

Sdriak 

rP(la 

Seriau 

niln, nyila 

Seronok 

snka ria 

Setar 

kundangan 

Sigolak 

kolak-kolak 

Siia t 

jPm put 

Shelum (da- 

.. 

un selom) 

Siap 

srdia 

Simpan 

. . 

Siptit beran- 

. . 

tai 

Sukat tanah 

ukor tanah 

Suku duit 

an-duit 

.Suku'-suku 

. . . 

depa 

Tabut 

rndu 

Tajin (te- 

kan ji 

pong) 

Fakat 

scni/gal 

Tajak da- 

lo!^' ' 

yong 

Ta larat 

fade daija 

Tali 

pin tar 

Tali kerang- 
an or tali 
kanjang 

Tambun 

timhun 

Tebeng 

. . 


T^ku 

feknn 

Tembun 

fPnibtm 

Tembii 

hPri haii 

T£ifiuchut 

chvrunchup 

T^muktit 

mplukui 

B. Ai So«., Ka, 85, 

1828* 


. . to slip oil over the head as 
elothes or a sarong, 
to abate, of rain, 
oil edge, of teeth, 
gay, merry, interesting, 
a large tree with a '•mall round 
a(*id fruit, edible, 
a gambling game with dice and 
s<jiiarevS numbered 1 to 6. 
to in\ite, jilease ; in PeiiMig jern- 
pni only means to pinoli. 

.. an edible leaf, often put into sa- 
lad' {kfrabw). 
ready. 

. . to tidy lip, to bury. 

. . a small bivalve found in clusters 
in salt-water and used as duck 
feed. 

to take measnnunents ot land, 
a (jiiart(‘r cent. 

.. their crowd, amongst themselves^ 

a Kling idol. 

.•starch. 

II]) to, as far as. 
thole pin. 

unable to do a thing from phy- 
sical weakness. 

wily, a clever rogue, a deceitful 
rascal. 

a s])e(‘ious person with a gt>od ad- 
dre s. 

to hea]) up. 

, . to iiersist in an\ course in spite 
of W’arnings, i eh eng main lagi « 
to persist in playing after hav- 
ing been told not to. 
assiduous, bMH'u-tH'af « most 
assiduous. 

])]ump. 

to encourage, to buck up, to assist, 
love gra^. 

broken riw, tw dust. 
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Pexaxo. 

Singapore. 


Tenyeh 

qenyeh 

to rub witli linger as in erasing 
writing. 

Tenggak 


to essay; l^earing; sure; Unggak 
anal' raja = the line bearing of 
a prince, choba tertenggah* 
thiggak Jagu itu try and essay 
that tune. 

Tengglong 

penanggal 

an evil spirit insisting of a head 
and (hqxuulent viscera. 

Tergeliat 

t^rhehel 

to sprain, out of joint. 

Tibai 

. . . . . • 

to w^allop, to thrash with a stick. 

Titnun betek 

• • • • • • 

a much relished varietv of squash 



melon. 

Tinas 

tindas 

to crack a flea. 

To’chan 

china hut a* 

blind man’s buff. 

Tuas 

. . • • * . 

l>am])oos moored in deep water 
with })rusli wood attached to 
(‘ollect fish. 

Tungap 

. . . » . . 

to die. 

Ubi ikan 

hchulus 

a fish, like wdiiting. 

Ular danu 

pelangi 

the rainbow. 

Wau 

layang-layang 

a ])apcr kite ; loyang only means 
a swallow in Ptuiang. 

Wayang ge- 
lap 

wayang gamhar 

a cinematograph ])erforniance. 

Yat 

. • • • « • 

a burrowing crustacean not un- 
like a l>eetle found in the sand 
at the water’s edge; edible. 

Yue 

• • • n * • 

matted marsh grass over water 


which will hear a person’s 
weight if stopped over quickly, 
l)^ryue-yue >= to give as the 
al>ove when walked on. 


Note: — Words under the heading Penang xnarked f are either 
understood in Singapore but not used, or at least not in such gene- 
ral use m the similar word given under Singapore. — Words marked 
with an asterisk under the beading Singapore are not understood 
in Penang. 



A Vocabulary of Pangan. 


By T. S. Adams. 

Malafjati CiriJ Srrri(‘(\ 

lifet of A\ords used by the Baii.g'au of the Ulu N*eDggiri 
Inflow Kuala Betijs in Kelaixtaii was be^niu by me when I spent a 
da} with the thiee ehkd l^angan and sonic forty of their followers 
in 1911. (breiimstarn'cs prevented my remaiiiiaig any time among 
tluun but 1 was able to induce one young man with some knowledge 
(d Millay to come down to Kuala Krai in 19'1() and during the 
three weeks in whicli he lived near my house I oolleeted this voca- 
bulary. ] had hoax'd to cheek the words through a further visit to 
the Ulu but ill liealth preveiitcMl it and now it mhuus to im‘ better 
to pu bliisli it in sjdte of errors so lliat some one (dsc, wlio may have 
an opportunity of getting to know tluw ])eopk\ may use tliia voca« 
bulary tas a foiindation foi* a more thorough one. These words are 
xmnl by the ri\er Pang^m who trade uith Malays in jungh^ ])r(>duce 
and vvliose cknirings aix' on the foothills near tlie river. Inevitably 
a certain numlH^r of Malay words are in use and i was informed 
that the Paiigan exf the higher range's em})lo}ed words not in 
ordinary us<.^ among those on the river. 

1 would thank Dr. Winstexlt for preparing my rough manu- 
scripts for ]>ul>licatiou and for making referemes to the words 
collected. 

Batu (lajah, 

October IStli, 1920. 


lout, gtr»tt» Brimcli E, A. Boo., No. 86, 1922. 



Pangan Vocabulary 

from 

Sungrai Nengrgiri, Kelantan 


Notk* K^fereiK-es are given to tlie Vocabulary' in Vol, II of 
Skeat and Bkgden’s ‘Tagan Kacos of the Malay Peninsula/^ 

A. 

ABOVE (atas) ni'bali. 

„ {di-atas) ta^el m^bali. 

„ {dari atas) inTmli te’erik. 

ABSCESS s4l Sale,, A. 14. 

ABUSE ernarah, ngaroh. 

ACWSE adu Mai 
ACCTTS^rOMET) bia«a Mai 
AC7D b^huid. 

ACKNOWLEDGE aku Mai 
ACRID (kPlai) tierok kelad. 

ACROSS {sa-hhang) m^lanti tin. 

ACT tinda’el, ? D. 132. 

ADAM’S-APPLE kalar. 

ADDLED kemkng. 

ADZE (hi^Iiong) jek Khmer, A. 33. 

(puting) puting Mai 
AFRAID ettu Sak\, F. 48. 

AFTER monyut. 

AGAIN p6ti lagi. 
x\GE roak. 

AGILA WOOD galmru SK Mai 
AIGRETTE echadog. 

ALIVE tigoe Sak., A. 57. 

ALL ti s^kali Sak., A. 63. 

ALONE deri egaguJ, A, 70. 

ANKLE dddu, F. 220. 

ANOTHER &5noi-i suku Sak., M. 26. 

„ TIME naincmg nainoiig. 
xVNT (sernni) kabed, ? Sak., A. 107. 

,, (kirSngga) kasod Sem., A. 101. 

(anai-cmai) garush, A. 110. 

(p^iy^ngat) aemiid. 

„ BIG, kabed tampul. 

„ BLACK kaje. 

„ RED k^d. 

„ SMALL s4mur. 


Jour. Strftiin Btumrli 
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AKT-EATER wajoud. 

APART war. 

APE (lotong) tabuk. 

„ (hekah) b^rkiis Sak., M. 137. 

(kera) jela-ow F^ak., M. 142. 

„ (herok) bawaidj M. 134. 

(siamang) armu)^ Mah, M. 159. 

„ (mrnroh) bawaii. 

ARE(^V ])lok, A. 125, 

AKfJlJS-PIIEASANT kwok Sew,, B. 215. 

ARM 8a pal, A. 135. 

ARM AIM LEO wajiioj. 

ARMLET kcTO^ah Pang.. R. 133. 

ARMPIT spnok. 

ARIUYE (nampai) eloi, tbiglbi Pang., A. 145. 
.VS(T]\D F^nn., A. 151 (b.) 

ASHES habu Mai. 

ASK, TO s’^nioin Mon^ A. 105. 

FOR, TO endj. 

ASLANT iia rondon^ ? Mai. 

ASLEEP Sak., S. 249. 

. VS S EM B I j E R^rmali . 

ASTOVJSTIEI) (fPrkPjui) ekSjnd Mai. 

„ (hairati) viniiri. 

.VS'rRAY rajanidj. 

A1^ (di) 

ATAP (THAT(Tr) keiidrob. Sak., R. 367 mi 169. 
ATI'AOK tiimiput. 

AFXT lYio’ar, niuar. 

AWAIT epod Sak., W. 5 and 6. 

AWAKE e}>o^ Sern., A. 190. 

AXE kapak Mai 

B. 

BACK kr^rit, B. 4. 

BAD cWlaka Sk., Mai, jahad Mai 
BAIT prat. 

„ , TO TAKE nacha prat, E. 27. 

BALD imta. 

BAMBOO awat Sah, B. 29. 

,, (akar) kinl, ? B. 22. 

(hisap) timing, B. 28. 

„ (?) tahel. 

BAX'AN A trdniwi Sent., B. 42. 

„ ja-i F^em., Bahnaty B. 48. 

„ nmm6h. 

BAKK {of rwer) tubing Mai 
„ {Upi) inab4k: 

R. A. idQ,, N0. 65, 1662. 
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BARB fiheli. 

BARK (of iree) katok. 

BARK, TO (of dog) najol Sem., B. 59. 

BASKET (raga) rajud MaL 
„ (galas) safnd. 

BAT (? FRFTT-) lasai% B. 79. 

„ (w^) ^avek. 

,, (kHmrar) Unuir Mah 
BATTTR moll ^em., Sal\, B. 81. 

BAY (Wok) g;6l 
BE mo Sem.. Sok., B. 88. 

BP] AD nomad, E. 83. 

BP:AK balok. 

„ (of hornhill) kachak. 

BP]AR (heniang) ka^i Flem., B. 103. 

, TO (a\liild) ba^r^^nd, C, 100. 

BP:ARD sontal jokah. 11. 2 and V, 113 (a). 

BEAI^ opdnk, S. 490. 

(do'nt boat) jo a oy)eluk. 

(hark) okdli. 

BEAUTTiaiD moj., 0. 6G. 

WOMAN babo. G. 63. 

BE(T\OY (fo (onie) naj^ajnaj, T. 85, G. 43. 

„ (fo point) lei ok. 

„ (fo irave) epiiil. 

BEE (iWuluf) tebnl Sni., B. 136. 

„ (Uhah) hn Henu, B. 137. 

(l^hali lalaf) lantiir. 

BEFORE (dahidu) niii<rnon^>, T. 51 (e). 

„ (in froni) dada Mah, B. 380 (e). 

BEGIN saro. 

BEGINNING (jmngkal) Fro hak„ T. 210. 

BEHIND iiam^ut (in iit?) 

BF:LIE\'E ixxhava t^k., Mah 
BELOW korop AW?., B. J65. 

BELT kmdi (? Mah kojidit). 

BP]ND (of river) taiivnk Mah, 0. 25. 

„ , TO jeii^og. 

BEET AM >HHtoh 8ah, B. 784. 

BETEL Wok, A. 125. 

BK^EDS nrad Mah, apal, A. 135. 

BIG in?na, moim Pang,, B. 203. 

„ TREE tabn, Fbo AVt//., B. 202. 

„ , VERY ray a Mah 

BIRD chop Sak., B. 216: (umd,) pr6t, baliek, 

uje, hin^kar. 

BITE (of snake) nakab 8em>, B. 228. 

,, (of other animah) nckab 8em,, B, 228. 


ifouT. StrAitt 
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BITTEE kMeg Sem., B. 232 (a). 

BLACK miga B. 236, 

BLOOD loot B. 248. 

BLOW tohol. 

BLOW-PfPE eho (H*. 8em. seiilu and Kenaboi s-elau, B. 261). 
{barrel of) yo, ? B. 296. 

„ {thirmer end) lok. 

,, (inner) ukiJi. 

„ (pictured ortiantenf on) c-hiikM. 

BLIJN4^ soil. 

BLF8T1 flonjging. 

BODY olaJi, ? B. 32L 

BOIL, A bisa. 

BOTLIKG (oj u'aief ) na’ didoh MaL 
BOIL, TO tc^bnd, II. 142. 

BOXE jalik Sak„ B. 336. 

BOT’^GH tabah Sak.. B. 345. 

„ (tree-fork) cbabak. clHmijMaiig, B. 345. 
BOUNDAEY ndiob. 

BOW (weapon) loot Sent,, B. 354. 

BOWS (of boat) kod. 

BEA(^KLET gbik (Mat. gMiaiig). 

BKA1N8 ’mog. ? of., H. 48. 

BREAK ]Klak B. 372. 

„ (string) grtoid ^em,, B. 374. 

BREAST (chest) dada. 

,, (bosom) bdt B. 386. 

„ (hollou of) chemob. 

BREATH hemluini Sak„ B. 339. 

BREA4TILE8S go^hoi. 

BRIDGE edtir lug Hen,, B. 391. 

„ (plank of) 4dur papaii. 

BRING korop. 

„ FORTH niyos. 

BROTHER, ELDER ktdii, B. 415 and 421. 

YOUNGER pii% ? B. 420 and 413. 

-IN-IiAW mlmki Sen., B. 419. 

„ „ ELDER k’Aggoing, L. 21. 

BUILD, TO tael Sak., D. 132; h. a house tael dik. 

BURN nyo, B. 463. 

„ (a clearing) k ohur., B. 467. 

BURNT (Urbakar) ako. 

„ (hang us) nagi. 

BURA" tap* Sem.f Mon., P. 132. 

„ (a person) k#mp. 

BUTT brol; point of dog. 

BUTTERIT4Y tawag Sem., B. 481. 

B. A. Soc., No. 65, m 2 . 
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BUTTOCKS jamggab Sale., B. 483a; tabrohked. 

BUY b61i Mai. 

C. 

CALI., TO k6 Sem., C. 8. 

.. (tiger-aill) kwi. 

CAREY {under arm) kiUd. 

„ (in both arms) kod na tik, H. 16. 

(home) terma ui a dik. 

CATERPILLAR k&iior NaC.. B. 143 (a). 

CATCH (Jhab Sem., Sak.. V. 49. 

,, (of tiger) rot Sak. C. 50; (of bird) jantus. 
<^AVE gogob (= Mai. gugiip). H. 117^. 

CENSER ft6bo’ cherios. 

CENTIPEDE ke’eb Sem.. Khmer. C. 66. 

CENTRE s^a pedik i^em., M. 100. 

CHAFF aiitaJi. 

(^HANT (of wizard) lamor. 

CHARCOAL ch6ngka Sak.. C. 77. 

CHASE lio, F. 310. 

CHEEK kapo-n Sem., C. 81. 

CHEYROTIN p^landok Mai. 

CHICKEN kuis p^ig, F. 255. 

CHIEF p^nghuln Mai. 

<’HILD kuis sendi, C. 102. 
yoe. 

CHIN jaka Sem.. C. 113. 

CHOKED segshog Sem., C. 119. 

CIVET-CAT orar, jajo, k’nghut. 

CLAW chgndTos Sem., N. 7. 

CLAY pechi (Khmiis pette), E. 13. 

CLEANSE sad, Sem., Sak., C. 142. 

„ (with uater) git. 

„ (the teeth) e sig. 

CLEAR (a path) chah Sem., C. 296. 

„ „ har^k. 

CLEARING s^^lai. 

CLENt'H kod. 

CLIMB (a hill) tengn. 

„ (panjat) oid, A. 156. 

CLIMBING PLANTS tingtek. 

CLOSE chartu. 

,, (near) vuiyon, S. 198. 

CLOUD sagoip Sem., D. 16 (c). 

COBRA taju sl6‘ Sem., S. 311. 

„ , HOOD OF 8l6‘. 

COCK pug nanoi Sak., Sen., F. 266. 
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COCKROACH 8or, gaaur. 

COCONUT {tree) trop, kubur. 

„ (milh) ok. 

„ (shell) hok. 

„ (beat) talok. 

(^OIL kt. 

COLD dj^ad Sak., C. 205 (c). 

COLIC (k^mhong ph'ui) gos. 

COLLAR-BONE jiaak jeiilug, B. 336 (b). 

COLLECT (pile up) ehatu. 

COMB (of cock) kmbiTig. 

COMB (honey) honglok. 

COME (give here) ok niadoli, G. 29 aaiid (\ 221 a. 

„ (here) chi. 

COMPANION chib ruab (= j(tlan kawan). G. 42. 
CONSCIOUSNESS <^Mar. 

,, , LOSS OF kMut. 

consumed (hij fire) mko: house cd. by pre dik ako os. 
CONTENTS (in) okh, 

CONTRACT jaiiji Mai 
CONTBADICT bantah Mai 
COOK (in bamboo) kmiaiig. 

,, (rice) iKTch^t cham, C. 237, 238. 

,, „ subai. 

(toast) poi. 

(fry) kk. 

,, (poison) gap rok, C. 238. 

„ „ ]Kil dog (i.e. turning a flat surface with poison 

over and over at a fire). 

(LOOKED hoid diet, C. 236, 237. 

COOKING-POT p^vlok Mai 
(POPULATE k^giioi. 

CORPS (for baskets) bemichor. 

CORPSE kd>u8 I). 50. 

„ saro^ aSVwo, G. 16. 

CHOUGH kohol Sak., C. 253. 

COUSIN kumai). 

CRAB kaiitam Sem., Mon^ Mai, C. 258. 

CRACKED pelab. 

„ b^kah Sem,, B. 375. 

CRAMP ? ji ; 8wbah. 

CRAWL wot. 

CREVICE lor dor. 

CROSS (a stream) ris tiu, W. 39. 

CROSS-ROADS chintag. 

CROW, A egag. Sem,, C. 276. 

„ tador pug, F. 255. 

„ pirot. 

K. A. Ko. 85, 1922. 
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CRY (veep) maiya-b, C. 286. 
OITELY sog ba’ rotaji H. 1. 
CfUBVED keniiaiii 
CtTT chok C. 296. 

„ ketus C. 297. 

„ (beiah) pug. 


D. 

DAM u}or 
DAMAK ^ot E. 72. 

„ s-ogar tebol. 

„ {liiiang) got diali. 

DANCE krejer. 

DAEK rengah Hal% B. 236. 

DAET siped. 

,, (huff of) brol Sem, B. 301. 

{point of) lajar. 

DAUGHTEE moiialih. 

„ -IX-LAW nensab. 

DAWN mad i.s E. 83 & D. 35. 

DAY (suing) hoidy ess is D. 35. 

„ (two daif^ hence) maiya SalCj D. 42 (1)). 

„ (lusa) liar (-dua) T. 272. 

DEAD kebus, hoig kalms. T^ Corpse. 

DEAF tiili Mnl. 

DECAYED (biirok) hoidv sOh, 292 (b). 
DEEE (rasa) kasing D. 68 (a) & 81. 

DEEP snidrok D. 66. 

„ (of sleep) dat k^iyyaiig. 

DELIEIOrS saeau Mai 

DP]LIYEEY (sudah bSranak) hoidj moli buis. 
DESCT.ND rik D. 96. 

„ (Ujun) ta, D. 93. 

DEW Hak, D. 102. 

DIG pus D. 107 (b). 

DIGGING-841 CK ad, D. 109. 

DIP (hand in water) rog :-e rog. 

„ ma tiu. 

„ (clothes) 6 ried. 

DIET (on teeth) ejed ‘moing. T. 170. 

,, (under nails) ejed ch^Ddroe. N. 1. 
DISAPPEAE s^nyab Mai 
D18BA8E (of skin) tani. 

„ (kurap) gas JSem, 1. 46, 

„ (kudis) manghi ? I. 51. 

„ (panau) penu Mai 
DISLIKE iia leglug Sera, L.17. 


Jour. Strait# Brsuxsli 
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DISTANT j^ro F. 29 (a). 

DIVE slap. 

DIVOTICE prak: — l)alMj hoiclt na prak a tronian gefft a divorce. 
DIZZY tuitch. 

DO ta<?l ^<nk\ D. K52: — ve toit tael=-ro Mu<l = 7az?/. 

DOO chuak Sem., Sak, D. 143. 

„ WILD chelok Sem. D. 148. 

DONE, FINISHED hoidj, juil. A. 63. 

DON'T ; don't go jo achit : d. .deep a^lo" ; d. do it at ta<el. 
DOOR preiiiffkal Seth, Sak. L. L 
DORSAL FIN cliedel. 

DOWN kroli D. 96. 165. 

STREAM 4 halab Sem., Sak. D. 158. 
i)RE.\M 4 pok Sem., Sak, D. 168. 

DRESS, TO eni. E. 76 (c). 

„ (to dou clothes) eni abat. Sak. C. 173. 

IIRIFTTNO 4 kwid. Sak. D. 163. 

DRINK ok. D. 165. 

DRIZZLE amis. Sem. R. 7 (a). 

DROP (of river) kelut endre-endre. 

.. (of liquid) pim4s-pim4s. R. 7 (a). 

DROIKillT (.’reason) penpik. 

DROWNED iia seiiaff. 

DRUG ubat Mai. 

DRUM batulc. 

„ (to heat) 4 pad batak. 

DRUNK 4 kok ?D. 165. 

DRY karich ; dry fish ka karich. 

„ (of padi) salai. 

DUKU chendruk. 

DURIAN sempa Sem., Sak. D. 189. 

DYE did. 

E. 

EAOH nache nana. 

EAR giintok Sem., Sak. E. 6 (a). 

„ PENDANT euntik (Mai. eninting). 

EARLY chinchuk. 

EARTH (bumi) balik. 

„ (tanah) te Som., Sak. E. 12. 

EARTHWORM chachik (Mai. chaching). 

EAST bengk^ah mat is D. 45, D. 35 & E. 83. 

EAT ehak,' en chak E. 27. 

EBONY chdngka Sak. C. 77. 

ECLIPSE ghana. (Mai). 

EDGE (of knife) gdni. 

EEL bdlud Mai. 

EGG tab Sem., Sak. E. 36. 

B. A. bm., No. es, i»aa. 
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EGG-SHELL siiigkor, senhur S. 234. 

„ diegod ? S. 234. 

ELBOW kcnoiig Sem., Sale. E. 42. 
kenti. 

ELEPHANT chi’g Sak. E. 49. 
ELEPHANTIASIS timig. 

EMBEES renghong Sem., Sah C. 77 (b). 
EMBEAC'E e owe. 

END (ujotig) soi. 

ENOUGH hoid chukub. 

ENTEE (a house) moij medik Sak., E. 77. 
EEECT d tud. 

ESCAPE hoidj na dadok. 

EVENING laak Sak. D. 18. 

EXTEACT {chahut) roid. 

EXTINGUISH jnid Pang., Sak. B. 266. 

EYE mad E. 83 (a). 

-BEOW chinebiuig Sem., B. 431. 

„ -LASH sempoi Sak. E. 85. 

„ FLY grimolu. 

F. 

FACE mad ( =eyes). 

FADED laju Mai. 

FAINT (pengsan) kdrhb Sem. D. 119. 

FAU. kdluk F. 13 (b). 

„ (of tree) kul F. 13 (a). 

FAE jero F. 29 (a). 

FAST ddras Mai. 

FASI’EN, TIE (tamhat) d bug Sem., Sak. B. 213. 
PAT baeli'Sk Sem. F. 34. 

FATHEE biir Sak. F. 40. 

„ -IN-LAW bio’ Sak. L. 22. 

FEAE tu Sak. F. 48. 

PEATHEE eentol Sak. H. 2. 

FEED ugna cha. 

PEEL, GEOPE epud. 

FEEL, GEOPE (rasa) ji. 

FELL, (Mas) e r6. 

., (febang) gii F. 20. 

FEMALE babok Sem. Sak. P. 61. 

FENCE erded F. 79. 

FEVEE ji Sem. S. 187; ddkad S. 186. 

FICUS sog. 

FIN (of fish) chingke. 

FIN (cemdal) poid sdntar. 

FINISHED (habis) hoidj yfll P. 116. 
FINGEE(Wf«e) ki’yit. 
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FIRE '6s Sem. F. 184. 

FIREBACK-PHEASANT p6g6r Mai. 

FIREFLY jalid. 

FIRE-PLACE ow^al (oal) Sak. F. 129. 

FIRST (dahulu) nengneng anin. 

FISH {angle v>ith rod)' kail Mai. 

„ (with line) sendrai F. 144 A. 

FISH a ka F. 138. 

FISHES ikan tilan ka nalig. 

„ kHjar ka kejii. 

„ Ic^lah pt'lnli. 

„ rang ruk. 

sHinang si'liitiaiig. 

„ bvang bauk. 

„ aruan ka rudii. 

FlSHTNG-ROr) bawor. 

„ -TRAPS bubu, tuar, slapu Mai. 

FLSH-WErR marek. 

PLAY (take .'^kin) kord kat6 S. 236 (c). 

FLESH sis' Sem. F. 170. 

FLINT Imtu kawit. 

„ rug S. 162. 

FLOAT lumjxuig Mai. F. 175. 

FLOOD tin ba’ag F. 178 & W. 30. 

FLOOR nks Sem., Sak. M. 62. 

FLOWER bunga Mai. 

„ (white) bunga mping. 

FLUTE sene ‘oi F. 195. 

(small) Ijaagsi. Mai. 

FLY, TO mohek. 

FT.Y, A laled Mai. 

PLAING LEMUR (kuhong) kajio. 

FOAM bnbali Sem. W. 42. 

FOETUS (in womb) mak6 (=egg) B. 34. 

FOLLOW berehii G. 34. 

FOOT juk Sak. ¥. 220. 

PORBLD jet D. 123. 

FORE-ARM ehradrek Sak. F. 134 (b). 

FORE-HEAD petuk Sem. F. 228. 

FOBEST (1) Bmgrok SaK F. 231 (b), to the f. ma sengrok 
A. 176. 

„ (^^) serak Sak, F, 231 (b). 

„ (3) (s^mak) l^mug Sak. B, 442. 

FORGET wil ? D, 120. 

FORKED champaag. 

FOWL pug Sak, F. 265. 

FRESH (of water) h^r^k Pang., Sem, N. 49. 

B. A. No. 85, 1982. 
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PEOG {tuli) seiidrai. 

{deman) tebog Sah. F. 268., karog F. 272. 
,, lingkorig Pang, F, 270. 

FROND {coco) selah Sem,, Sah L. 32. 

FRONT, IN dada. 

FRONT (TOOTH) (moiiig) nus T. 170 & 168. 
FRUIT beruk. 

FRUITS 

(unid) rare. 

(tampm) tampa, iabeng Sem. T. 19. 
(Jeahang) kabak ?R. 28. 

{rarnhvtan) sliushog II. 1. 

(m^tar) migstar. 

{gornoh) hu. 

(pisang) tyuwil B. 42. 

(ahoh mas) brikleg. 

(jinieh) ranik. 

(ramhai) rambi MaL 
(dnku) chendrok. 

(piilasan) grak, pahid R. 25, P. 225. 
{iehedo) dekoli. 

FRUIT-BAT keluck. B. 78. 

FULL tebik F. 290 (b). 

FUNGUS (tall) b5rbut. 

„ (tree) berpog. 


G. 

GAPE go hoi Sem. M. 199 (a). 

GAROTTE eliokeg Mai, 

GASP (pant) 

GAZE (tengoh) S. 75 (a). 

GET {^pai) evu; na bu. 

„ (fruit, joloh) yok. 

,. (pick up) chod Sah, P. 68. 

„ „ UP, ASCEND devod. 

„ „ „ , ARISE wog Pang. A. 156 (a). 

GHOST sar6 Sem. G. 16. 

GHOST jani kimort Sem, G. 18. 

GILLS ktuijar Sem, G. 23. 

GINGER kayar, 

GIVE 'og G.29. 

GLUE (for shaft butt) kedred. 

GNAT (agas^) kebo Sem,, Sah. M. 180 (b). 

GO jib Sem,, Sah, G. 42. 

„ THERE jib mana. 

„ UPSTREAM galah Mai U. 26 (a). 

OUT hoidj howal. 


Jour. Straits 
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<30NG gok. 

<3001) meg Sah. G. 66. 

„ {halus) inonim (e.g. bamgsa). 
ji-OKE {with horn) timpaJi. 

„ {with tusks) nakab. 

GOTIBT) sumbang. 

(for water) labii HI ah 
„ (kvndor) serdag. 

(pMulah) mengkai. 

<3-KANT)-(,^TIILT) cliuchor Mai 

„ -FATHER yak Sem., Sale. G. 87; date’ Mai 
„ -MOTHER jaj a batu, Sak., Sem. 0. 20, F. 61. 
ya Seui.. Sak.' G. 87. 

<1RAHF pogak. 

,, (stretching for) kord. 

GRASS rumpud Mai 

„ (aknr hatu) tomtef). 

GRASSHOPPER bilalang Mai 
<JKATE liulnir. 

GRAVE saro" (■ 16; he (lig^f a g. e pug saro’. 
GRE.\T-GRAKL)SOK c-hiuchit il/a7. 

GREEN belatir Som., Sak. W. 98 (c). 

3REY (uhan) ^ako]. 

GRIND (giling) gPrlid. 

GRIPES ;)ani kabkud Sem. B. 160 (a). 

GROPE pud pom. 

(pass hand oie)) s]u. 

GRODND to Sem.. Sak. E. 12 (a). 

(rismg) te hit. 

GROW (of hair) Jot. 

„ (of plants) ehnai. 

., (of child) hit. 

GROW!; kui ab ; birr. 

„ (of tiger, elephant) krik Sak. G. 124. 

„ (bark of dog) jul Sem., Bes. B. 69. 

GRUEL (rice) mSogm. 

GUITAR (stringed instrument) jurik. 

GUMS lengohit' Sak. G. 128. 

GUATTA ohftb Sak. R. 31. 

„ (ara) ch?b6 sog. 


H. 

HAIR sog Sem. H. 1. 

„ (of body) s^ntol Sak. H, 2. 

„ (of legs) sSntol kSmong C. 5. 
„ (?) afentu miir. 

„ (of armpits) sfintoj sSnok. 

ft. A. Sbo., Ho, 85, leaa. 
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HALT halek. 

HAMMER pSnluk. 

HAND tdk Sak. H. 15. 

„ (back of) tapak tdk (cf. taipai ting H. ]5). 

HANDSOME meg Sak. G. 66. 

HANG jf>l *SVn. H. 25 (a). 

„ (of bee.'!’ swofm) tebak; they h. m swarms na gul en tabak. 
HARD chSgod Sem. H. 31. 

HASTILY (imas) k^nyang Sem. Q. 6. 

HATCH cheb Sem. B. 373. 

HEART (haii) e bud. 

HAWK (bird) Mak Sak. E. 4. 

„ (in spitting) sladik. 

HAVE (ada) mok Sem., Sak. B. 38. 

HE nana Sak. T. 51 (e). 

HEAD kui Sem. H. 46. 

HEAD-BAND tingtek. 

HEAD-DRESS tempo’. 

HEAD-MAN batin Jak. 

HEAP (to, earth into grave) diit; h. wood on fire kod tama 
dut pahiQB. 

HEAR kifik Sak. H. 60 (c). 

„ (distinctly) ta’ lalab. 

HEAVY nyoh Sem. H. 88. 

HEEL deldul Sem. H. 69. 

„ (back of) katik. 

HELP toliik Sak. H. 73. 

HERE anbli. 

HERON dPnak. 

HICCOUGH segdug. 

HIDE kerdiU, kgrdfi. 

HIDEOUS la’iis U. 7. . 

HIGH jei^k Sak. D. 66. 

HILL jelma Sem., Sak. 11. 87. 

HIJjLOCK taj}gkol. 

HIP janggab Sak. B. 483 A. 

HI’rHER chi maduh. 

HOARSE gagab (? = Mad. gagab). 

HOLE (of snakes) sendrok. 

HOME (to go h.) ma dik Sak. A. 176, H. 153. 

HONEY lek Sem. H. 119. 

-COMB sorp. 

HOOK (for fish) mad kail E. 83. -tJfal. 

HORN ladok II. 126 (a). 

„ -BILL nahdg; i^rip: (rhinoceros) tukub Sem. H. 133. 
HORNET (panah Hang) hug, hong, Sem. H. 135. 

„ (Ubvan) ^g-waag. 

„ {kfrawai) keraw&i Mai. * 


Jour. ISitraitB Brat^cb 
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HOESEFLY (pikat) cbapud Pmg. H. 138. 
,, (small) galul ?F. 200. 

„ (smaller) sSbik M. 180 (c). 

HOT buid Sem. H. 142. 

HOUSE (lik TI. 153. 

HOW r^ok Sak. W. 77 (b). 

HUM (of flying bees) hek. clieiighek. 
IIUNGEY di5p6k Sak. H. 169. 

HURT (wound) pok W. 142 A. 

., (burn) siek. 

„ (smart) 2 >aji'd. 

HlTSBAYl) to Sak. M. 16. 


I hil I. 3. 

IBOL ilml (MaL). , 

ILL ji’ Sem.. S. 187 (a) ; — the man is ill eemoi na ji’. 
ILL (.serioushj) Ijraiji. 

I\ keloid Sak. T. 27. 

INCISE ^Or. 

INSIUID (of food) belap. 

„ (bfisi) nasi uk. 

INTESTINES ob hik B. 161. 

[NTO.KICATR!) ko’ Sem. V. 22. 

INVULNERABLE to’ lab. 
iron (/joison) jeldk ?P. 175. 

( ., ) rok.^ 

„ (a rrepppr) berill. 

ITCH nurnghing. 

yj {Inirop) gaas iSVm. I. 46. 

„ ipiirn) chok] Sem, I. 45. 

ITCHY b(^het<‘h. 


J. 

JfiLUTONG trok badok Sem, J. 4. 
JESTING olwihoT. 

JOIN {vhong) cherod J. 9. 
dOLST (gdl^gar) eh^naro. 

JTT^UI^iE VEIN iia IM (?). 

JUNGLE (big) rya E. 12, 

„ (medium) amis. 

„ (bUlvkar) lemog Sak, I. 442. 

K. 

KAMPONG sr^piiah. FIT. 159. 
KELEMBAl Kelfeibai. 

KI(‘K (backwards) t6t Sem, K. 25. 

„ (sepak) sipah. 

A. SoCm Ho. 86, 19 ^, 
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KILL phliik *?H. 126 or B. 257. 

„ (self) ^ phluk olali hari. 

KITCHEN' wal Sah. F. 129. 

KNAPSACK (small) ranch. 

„ (hig) raiah. 

KNEE karol Sah K. 41. 
sip. 

KNEE-CAP ho karol Pang. K. 40 (a). 
KNEEL kdkrol ?B. 176. ^ 

,K N ! FE landab. 

., (edge of) 

,, (blade of) jmheii.£r C. 126. 

„ ( han die) rompagi . 

„ (pisau rant) rand Mai. 

„ (parang) kenginn. 

KNOT, TO kiial. 

KNOW, TO Uk Sale. C. 160. 

KNUCKLES tolak tenlek. 


L. 

LADDER rengkaiig Sale. L. 1. 

„ (sigai) ohuad. 

IjARGE raiya\¥fl7., Sk. 

LATHE sisak. 

LAY (eggs) kib. Sein. F]. 36. 

LEAVES «e]a Sem. L. 32. 

LEAK bochoT Mai. 

LEAN (thm) siiak ?T. 68. 

„ (incline) dmndnt. 

„ ( „ against) dud an. 

LEAN, TO danger Mai. 

LEAP (down) nata. 

(as monkey) lompad Mai. 

LEARN .t&iiiig lek C. 160. 

LEARNED hoidj e lek. 

LEAVE prah ?A. 65. 

LEAVINGS sisak Mai 
LEE(TI (imtah) jetfi L. 4.6. 

,. (pack at) kantag. 

LEF3’-HAN1) (side) nnF yii L. 48, 

LEG (calf) ketnoiig Sale. C. 5. 

LET balai. 

LICK bbid Sem. L. 64. 

LIE (to) go ?F. 20. 

„ (down on arm) narn s^og 8ak. S. 249; cMning. 
(on hack) hm b6rpah, 

("^ace d?y'n) k^mkdp. 


aour. Straits Brunch 
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LIGHT (in tveiglii) liaiyo’ 8em. L. 79. 

„ (a fire) iivor 'os ^eiri. F. 124. 
LTGHTKTNG kilad Mah 
LIKE (suha) iia hod Sem, W. 14 (b). 
LIME (for hirfl^) (?hebnr. 

LINE sondrai. 

LINED (wrinlded) karud Mai, 

LIPS senior Sah., H. 2. 

LISTEN ki\'()k Sal',, IT, 60. (e). 
LITTLE amis Sak., S. 281. 

LrVE(afw.’i??0 gill Sah,, S. 222 (a). 
LIYEE hup Sale,, B. 380 (a). 

LIZA ED to’ keli, oheag. 

(wenr/lcorong) tarog. 

„ (fh/itici) chalog Sent,, L. 115. 
LOFTY jerok Sale., I). 66. 

LOTN-CLOTIT lat ?E. 76 (b). 

]/)NEL"i' sen Co. 

LONG (.s'ww) lin Sal-., 0. 31. 

,, {in .'ipafi') jt'ii'ok Sal'.. D. 66. 
LOOK (at) ne Sah.'. S. 75 (b). 

„ (aside) pad; cbenlec- 

(down ) lie mate =Sal-., D. 96. 

,, ( „ ) lie liabalik. 

LOOSE (lonf/gar) kalok. 

„ (Upas) tfrlmal. 

LOiilS kunpi]. 
tiOSE alali Mai 
LOSS (nigi) pimali. 

IjOST e rejeruj Sen., Ij. 140. 

LOUSE clie Pang.. Se.m.. F. 169. 

LOW entU Bes., E. 12 (c). 

(counini) leo'up. 

LOWER jat. ■ 

LUMTNOUvS (of cats’ eyes) diera' xiglang. 

M. 

MAGGOT kemor Sal-.. B. 143 (aL 
MURAT berai. 

„ IIUTAN ehem tep B. 316. 
MAIDEN meiiaieh Sal-., G. 28. 

„ k^dhud. 

MAKE, TO ta’el Sale.. D. 132. 

M.ALE (yomig) l«>t6 Sak., M. 16. 

(old) t6ta M.. 16. 

MAN sanoi SM., M. 26. 

(very old) kr&l, 

», A. So«.. Ho. S5, 1«22. 
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MANGO inaD(‘liaiig, Mai. 

MAN G OSTEEN mfisia M. 36. 

MANTT kembir. 

„ (how?) rop s^noi W. 80 (b). 

MAKK {'painted on face) ’iiggep. 

,, (tattoo) ehemod. 

MARRY' iia terma. 

MASSAGE e mgi\ 

MAT (tikar) apil Sem., Sale., M. 63 (a). 

MAIXTIES Mab. 

MEASURE »ukad Mai 
MEAT flig Sem,:, F. 170 (a). 

MEDICINE ubad Mai 
MEET bu Sem., M. 80. 

MELT haiichur Mai 
MEMBRANE (of egg) jxdier. 

MEMPEIjAS (leaf) pasug. 

MENGKUANG seke’ ?P. 28 kajak. 

(pandan) paiiat. 

MERANTI (tree) bodag. 

MfiRB AH ( bird)dhaSheiT. 

MIDDAY br^kiid Pang., H. 141. 

MIDNIGHT laiyeg Sak., .D 18. 

MIDST (sama) p^Klik Sem., Sak., M. 100. 

MIDWIFE (old woman) jajar. 

MILK bOt Sem., Sak., B. 386. 

MILLIPEDE (black) taluk Sem., B. 141. 

„ (red) tilong ?B. 141. 

„ (red lummotis) kejej. 

MILLET jenlai Mai 
MI N E ri : it rn . ri ye. 

,. ria ap. 

MIST sagub Sak., D. 16 (c). 

MOLAR moing tengip Sak., T. 170. 

MOMENT IN A (instantly) sSlab. 

MONITOR-LIZARD (hiawaJc) baget Sem., L. 119. 

„ „ (g6rimg) geriek. 

MOjNKEY (loiortg) talu’ Sem.. M. 147. 

„ (kera) jilao Sem., M. 142. 

„ {berok) bawaj Sem., M. 134. 

,, \unid) kakok b&rkas ?M. 130. 

MOOK gSdhek Sem.. Sak., M. 161: there is no ?n. hoM da g6ch,4k; 

iinr moon geohek pai ; rise of m. liuwa], set kenchog. 
MORYIXG chencliuk. 

MORTAB gfil Sak., M. 179 B. 

MOSQUITO kttbuk Sem., M. 180 (b). 

MOSS Samuil; lerbur. 


Jour. Sirdita Blrdncb 
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MOTH j^i%ad. 

MOTHER nyoh M. 193. 

„ bl6k Sak., 22. 

MOUISTTAIX jelmol Sem,, H. 87. 

MOTJSE-DEER (napoh) nai)oh Mai 
„ {kancliil) bediok. 

„ (p^landoli') |:)6laiidok Mai 

MOTJTH Sak., M. 199 (b). 

,, (of river) lx>k. 

,, (to put in month, suap) e lut. 

MOUTH PIK(^E (of blow pipe) t5boh Sak., B. 272. 

MOVE (pindah) jog Sem., G. 4:3. 

MUCTJS lohiVk S. 391. 

MUD mnik Sak., M. 214. 

MUSH (.^iraw) hada. 

MY (fatlipr) ri baba bii. 

N. 

NAIL (‘Ikmkto.s Sen/., N. 1. 

XAME kuili’ SeiH. 8: what is his n? ulok nania kenii'? 
NARROW imvd. 

NAVEL ])aiuk Sept., N. 17. 

NEAR di‘ka(l Mol 

NE(Ov (nape of) langii. Sak., N. 27. 

N E( i\ J .iAU E ga j nbij. 

N"E('K ('hariiag. 

„ (valleif) Joag. 

NEPHEW kuraaii N. 41. 

NEST (of bee, bird) sop; bird's n. sop cbep. 

NEAV p.ai Sale., N. 50. 

NIBONG nii)oiig Mai 
NIGHT renga, 

NO hoi. 

NOISE (rioh) ohitor. 

NOSP] meng Sak., N. 98. 

,, (ridge of) kerduk nieng. 

(stvd for) pi^nlog. 

NOSEGAY chadog. 

„ sonteh. 

NOSTRIL lenglok nieng. 

NOT to’ Sak., N. 09. 

NOT(^HEI) takeh Mai 
NOW na kal Sak., N. 111. 

O. 

OPEN wog Sak., 0. 40. 

„ (a dvrian) cheg. 

„ (mangosteen) chiked. 

E. A. Soc., Ko. 89, 1^22. 
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OEDER 'or. 

ORPHAN kopiig. 

{only Kiirvivor of family) iia ro^jrig Sa^., 0. 58. 
OTHER nionioi. 

OTTER ka,bok Scm.. 0. 64. 

OUTSIDE na-lx'k. 

OUTSTRETCHED s*erjeh. 

OWE (los. 

OWL Imkali. 


P. 

PAD (Icldol. 

PA]\ (in nwallowimg) galar. 

PANTHER a1) renga. 

DAPAVA Iwrk b^tak E. 280 Tilal. 

PARE (ran!) s6r. 

PAT(’H0ULT iiilani Mai. 

PEC'K clioli Ak/U, 0. 296. 

PEEL wog V. open. 

{(hiriati) bleh. 

„ (rind) ainkor. 

(harl-) clieg v. open. 

PENIS loah firm., Sah, P. 53. 

PERCH (lebud Sem., C. 52. 

PERFORATED pechnk. 

„ (fmit) enk loij sendr6k. 

PERHAPS bilbil. 

PERSPIRATION linked Hem., Sal\, H. 141. 
PETAI tn") beiar. 

PHEASANT (fire-hack) oheluk. 

(merah mala) pegor Mai. 

PK’K (flower) tois Sak.. P. 149. 

PICK (banana) tid^eliok. ?P. 68. 

PIEBALD liertntnal. 

PIERCE elielng. 

„ (cut) lab. 

PIO ohanggai Sak., P. 80 (a). 

„ (wild) cheUir ?P. 82. 

J’TOEON (pergam) b^ku. 

.. (punai) nienvnt Pang., Sak., P. 93. 

., ,. tanab chep 

PILLAR tungnl Mai 
PILLOW (M.se arm as) eih^kol. 

PIMPLE bud ehud. 

PINCH pied P. 106. 

PINE-APPLE aek4’. 

PINION k'ngygk. 


Jour. Str&its Brftueh 
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PIP (of durian) ne iilas. 

PIPE (harnboo) rombad. 
i>LA(d^] (Mpof) to P. 118. 

„ dol Sale,, Se^n., H. 158 (a). 
i^LAIT (hair) sanggul Mai. 

(rope) koutal (9Mal. pintal). 

(any am) ta cli ; sorengget. 

PLANT (.wJ) tap Sal^., P. 132. 

PLAY jiiali; juali pnid. 

,, (a drum) pad 19fi (c). 

PLlNdv OFT Toid. 

Pl.FU sol. 

PTJ^MA(iE soiitol Sale,, 11. 2. 

PLT^XDEl? aiigkid. 

PO(^KMAHKEI) inoTig. 

POISON ('liol)iir. 

POISON (U) tap) p'ok. 

]T)KP tolling. 

POPCTPTNE kiis SVa. P. 185: tot: koleg. 

„ (quill) jalar Se^n., T. 91. 

VOr\l\ TO M. 

PRAWN somliiig. 

PREONANT nmko E. 31. 

IM\*KSS (f clean) jug, ngeg. 

,, (up) Torot. 

PRETTY ueg G. 06, 

PRT(M\ obdl. 

PROT) oliok. 

PROD (sokonq) klat, 
iniOSTRATE padak 
PRUNE parak, 

PFLAT puli Mai 
PULL (tarele) jcnig Sad',, P- 
„ (cliahvt) oroidj. 

PTTLSE nadir Skf,, Mai 
PUNGENT (pMa.s) pojed. 

PURR giir. 
l^TRiSITE h’o. 

PUSH (Male) tolag Mai 
„ (hack) dos. 

PUT ddl 11. 153 (a). 

„ OFF (fanqgoh) rit, 

„ OUT (padain) pud Sem,, Sale., B. 256. 

„ ON (clothes) eni. 

PUTRID s^A^g S. 292 (b). 

PYTHON ndai Sen, S. 320 spp. relai padak, r. batu, r. 16, r. 

tabak, r* tirok. 

E. A. Boo., Ko. ea, 1022. 
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Q. 

QUARREL (of children) berchachor. 
QUESTTOK .sgmahi Q. 6. 

QUICK kPiivan^ Sah. Q. 6. 

QUID (of heiel) hlok. 

QUT^'ER chukeg; lok. 

(cover) chengkul), diingkup. 
„ (sirings) rli'enok. 

„ (packing for) samui. 


R. 

RAk’TER kaseo. 

RAIN hnjat ^nk., R. 12. 

„ (lighl) hujat amis S. 281. 

RAINBOW nvibnyal). 

Rx\IKY SEASON Imip ^ak., R. 6. 

Rx\MBAI rainbi Mai. 

RANK (lianyir) pe’i. 

(chfngi.<) chtbigi^ Mai. 

RAP fs^ntog. 

RAPID (j^ram) Jfnik <SaA-., R. 29. 

.. (cliSgar) chig^r Mai. 

RATTAN tingtek Sak. R. 37 (c) ; .'■-pp. tok riau R. 41 D; tek 
lok: t. (Jahnan ; t. daiio; t. klau chuok; kerada; Mg; 
gv”rtafi : gat<‘k. 

RATE tato ta’na lok. 

RikW aJoi. 

REACH (arrive, liha) ongloi A. 146. 

READY aimpat. 

hag iiing viug. 

REAP (tnai) ketaman C. 293. 

{ k&tam ) t^giuig. 

RECEIVE dawah. 

RECENTLY pai iiai joriid, N. 50. 

RED chilak f^ak.. R. 34. 

REDEEM jiil. 

REITSE (ta’mahu) i New., D. 123. 

RELATIVE (younger) pfl. 

(elder) M16. 

REMAIN pra’. 

REMEMBER .iolek. 

REMOVE chit. 

REQUEST {minla) old. 

RETIRE iindur Mad. 

RETURN viraa ?R. 83. 

RHINOCEROS nagab New., Sale., R. 90. 


Jour, Straito Branch 
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RIB cheriis Sak., E. 102. 

RICK (nasi) chana E. 27 (b). 

„ (paste) blap. 

„ (sweet) behed. 

„ (bitter) bSchuit. 

„ (b?ras) c!lH>ridroi Sen., R. 112. 

RIDE ELEPHANT oid. 

RIGHT ’tok ?R. 128. 

RIPE jenip Sah., R. 137. 

„ (peram) turnip. 

RISE (s) iiawal. 

„ gSchek 
„ (bangun) wog. 

RIVER tin Sem., Sak., W. 30. 
ROAST sarpad. 

ROLL bal'ut Mai. 

ROljIi (up sleeve) chimpal. 

ROOF iiai. 

,. (of mouth) kenog. 

ROOT (innhi) trop. 

ROTTETV sasau. 

ROUGH siyak. 

ROUND kflduJ. 

RUB lebor. 

RUBBISH (sampah) sap. 

RUN dado Sern., Sak.,. G. 44. 


SACK ( koiTo ng ) ebonok. 
SAFFRON r6m«d. 

SALIVA mujek. 

SALT garam. 

SAND pantir S. 27. 

SATED bghi Sem., G. 72. 

SAY lo’oh Sem., S. 359. 

S(^AB chetok tern's. 

„ (kudis) keruiitong. 

SCAR {Rl Sem.., P. 118. 

„ (parut) ch&nod. 

SCARPE (kikis) kas. 

„ (raut) sSr. 

„ (kukur) kukud. 
SCRATCH (of fowl) sapo. 
SCORPION mangai Sak., S. 46. 

„ (small) teriap. 

SEARCH k§ Sak., S. 60. 
SEASON janum (Mai. zaman). 

S. A. S5, 1929. 
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SEE t-enyor. 

SEND mad ( - eyes) ; kirip; ban ted. 

SENTUL so'ug. 

SET (of sun) pMiug. 

SEW javid. 

SHADE’ wog Sak,, S. 127, 

SHADY semorig. 

SHAKE (e.g. fruit) jo. 

SHAI.LOW'lxmyon. ' 

SHAEI^ ( iajam) 

„ (perit) prM. 

SHAEPEN slg Sale., S. 144. 

SHAVE I'D ^sog. 

SHIN kemoiig. 

SHINE romrlali. 

SIIIVEE dekad. 

SirOOT selii. 

SIT GET pende. 

SHOTTLDEE porg, S. 1G9 (6). 

SHOVE tolag. 

SHIHEK karaii. 

SHUT d}l•^rto^ 

SICK ji. Sern., S. 187. 

SIEVE jamaii. 

SILENCE kediit. 

SILENT seiige. 

SIMPLES selak. 

SIN berdos (A ^ herdosa Mai) 

SING geria.bag Seni., S. 212. 

SIP tolnial. 

8ISTEE (elder) k<4o' Imho B. 415 & 419. 

V (younger) pu^ baho B. 414. 

„ -IN-LAW iiieneri B. 419. 

SIT gill SaK S. 222. 

,, (with legs and arms dangling) keluel tabag. 

„ (sgnat) jaiitek. 

SKIN kato’ Seni,^ S. 2o() (b). 

,, (of fruit) singkor. 

(disease; hidis) temat. 

„ ; Imrap) gas. I. 46. 

„ ( „ ; puru) choid. 

SIvULI. kui Sem.. S. ^39. 

SKY balik.- 
SLACK ]6dik. 

SLAP g&ter. 

SLAA’E clio. 

SLEEP ftelog S. M9 ; on side kiton; legs crossed jciwas. 

Jour. BtraHs Sranch 
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SLEEPING-FLACE beinilA 
SLENDER suen, 

SLIP s^lig. Sah., S. 262. 

SLIPPERY blaj. 

SLOPING IcKlau. 

SLOW Jiakiii Sem,, S. 272. 

SMALL amis Sale., S. 281. 

SMALL-POX eheii€ ; iivani tot. 

SMASIJED iHVliuk. 

SMELL eseg. S. 292 (b). 

„ (lo) bar. 

SMILE somog. 

SMOKE |)0((liig. 

„ {to) emjod. 

SiXiA'KE sjlok ; tajii S. 311, Klar Udl t, iwli, striped s. 

t. pblaclic, cobra t. eg. 

SNAKE bakan. 

SNARL nan is. 

SNATOll r()s, 

SNEEZE kohol. 

SNORE seinangar S. 328. 

SOB si^gdiig, 

SON knes liabor. 

„ IN-LAW mensan Sem.j L. 25. 

SOOT (‘hejigkah. 

SOOTH -SAVER tiiiang. 

SOOTHE senog. 

SORE pejed. 

SORROW FFTj ineriso {?~in^'nsau Alalav). 

SOUL roll {MaL, Ar,), 

SOUN D km. 

{of sleep) ken 3 ang Mah 
SOU R ( /// asin ) breg, 

„ {niasam) beehnt. 

SOURUE eheg. 

SOW rui. 

SPEAK ttmur. 

SPIDER tawi, tawo, Sak,, S. 378; manang; sok. 

SPIKE-TRAP elKTOpog. 

SPILL kakb. 

SPINACH wiig. 

SPIRIT g-riawi ; jaui ; eheii6 ; 16pug; klab; ng6i; ludo; pengho. 
SPIT getali Sak., S. 390. 

(semhor) prok. 

SI’I-FTLE lia. 

SPLASH chichu. 

SPLINTER simpeng. 

It. A. IMS. 
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SPKATN alij. 

SPREAD dab. 

SPRING mu tm. 

„ -GUN rricli. 

SPRINKLE koh. 

SPROUT tarol. 

SPUR (of cock) pus. 

SQUINT chulag. 

SQIRREL k^di ; aekor : chad4 ; 

STAB takoli. 

STALE nasog. 

STALK tangke. 

STAMMER gagali. 

STAMP (heel) tenitam. 

.. (sole) jautet. 

STUD subak (Mai subang). 

T. 

TAPIR barao Sem.. T. 26. 

TESTICLES bako ?E. 3L 
„ kiyoi.s. 

THIN (nipi\) peher. 

THITHER (ka-siia) na aua noiiff T 51 (e). 
THROAT gglah Sak., N. 28. 

THUMB taluk. 

TOOTH (hack) tt-iigup T. 170. 

TI^RMERK' reiiife. 


U. 

UPSTREAM (to ffo) e galak. 

W. 

WASP (mning) tongtok Sak., H. 135 A. 
„ (kerawai) tajud. 

(Uhxian) engnajig H. 135. 
WATCH v». 

WATERFALL t’au W. 30. 

WATER tm W. 30. 

W.\X (in ear) ej^g. 

(lilin) Slid Sem., W. 48. 

WEAR nl; lat Sak., E. 76 (c). 

WEAVE ta atch. 

VTilKD, TO mOTumpud Mai. 

V'ELL, A t«aga Mai., Ski. 

„ (fit) IkkI named. 

WET ka’ayd Pang., W. 73. 

IVHAT lok Sem., Sak., W. 77 (a). 
NEWS lok gali4. 


Jour. Strstte 
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WHEN bil ?W. 91. 

WHET seg 8ak., S. 144. 

WHIS'PER bisig Mai. 

WHISTLE chemer hau. 

,, {of man) ho'oid Scm., W. 91 (a). 
WHITE bieg, biiyog 'Sem.. Sal-., W. 98 (b). 
WHO iia cb’fi; who is thai? na ebb aaia? 

WHY I'b korja W. 77. 

WIDE (hias) ISgar ( ? 1/a/., laga). 

WIDOW jancia Mai. 

WIFE leb Sal-., F. 60. 

WILD liar Mai. 

„ -( '.VT chigcliog. 

„ -DOG jelog D. 148. 

-I’lG cbaTiggee Sah., P. 80. 

WILL liod Sal-.. W.' 14 (b). 

Wl.N’D babul Sal-.. S. 478. 

WINDPIPE ganggau. 

WING keiiyeng Sem., Sen., W. 117. 

WINK kiuiueh. 

WINNOW jbulog. 

„ (tampi) gep. 

WOM.AN babo Sem., F. 61. 

WOOD-PEGKER tPraaiik. 

WORLD te E. 12. 

WORM chaohik Mai. 

WORN-OUT saso’. 

WRESTLE kaliici. 

WRIST clK'riol ?A. 1.14 (c). 


Y. 

YAWN kalAli. 

A'ELLOW kuning Mai. 

YES bur Sen., Sah. Y. 27. 

YOU ha Sah, Y. 34. 

„ (polite) ar. 

YOUR yh 

YOUTH (male) lauto. 
YOUNGEST tial4 to’ Sah, M. 16. 


S. A. SM., N«. 8S, 1SS2. 



Remarks upon Certain Currency Notes, Coins 
and Tokens Emanating from Malaya 
During and After the War. 


By Sir John A. S. Bucknill, m.a. 

Tlie risp in the Talne of Silver (and, incidentally, of many other 
metals) was a \ery noticeable feature during the War. 

There were, no doubt, numerous reasons for its appreciation 
but it would be outside the scope of this paper to attempt to discuss 
them in any detail. 

Tl ]s suthcii-M: to point out hero that there were continuous and 
serious political divsturbances in Mexico whicli checked greatly 
the output of silver from that highly argentiferous region: that 
as is generally the case in the East when an} universal feeling 
of apprehension or trouble is felt, there was much hoarding of 
coins and a corresponding withdrawal from ein^ulatioii of a very 
large quantity of metallic currency: and that huge issues of notes 
by many of the belligerent States tended to enhance the intrinsic 
worth of almost every form of coinage. 

For about a year after tlie commencement of ho‘?tilities silver 
remained steady but in December, 1915 a progressive iq^ward move- 
ment commenced w'hich reached its culminating point about the end 
of 1919: since that date there has been a sharp and continued de- 
cline. 


The sub-joined table shows loiighly what took place : — 


Date. 

Value per ounce in 
London. 

5. rf. 

Date. 

^"alue per ounce 
London, 
s, d. 

31. 3.14 

2 


30. 6.17 

3 

H 

30. 6.14 

2 

2tV 

30. 9.17 

4 

Oi 

30. 9.14 

2 

0 

31.12.17 

3 

n 

31.12.14 

1 

lOf 

31. 3.18 

3 

9| 

31. 3.15 

1 

9i 

30. 6.18 

4 

Oi 

30. 6.15 

1 

10| 

30. 9.18 

4 

n 

30. 9.15 

1 

iin 

31.12.18 

4 


81.12.16 

2 

aA 

31. 3.19 

4 

li 

31. 3.16 

2 


30. 6.19 

4 

5i 

30. 6.16 

0 

/w 


30. 9.19 

5 

n 

80. 9.16 

2 

m 

31.12.19 

6 

4i 

31.12.16 

3 

Oi 

30. 3.20 

5 

11 

31. 3.17 

3 

0 

21. 9.20 

4 

Hi 


•To«t. Straits Br«iH}li 
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It would be necesisary to look back very many years to find 
silver at a value even approaching^ that which it attained in the 
year succeeding the War. 

In 1870 the price per ounce w^as about 5,s. 0(i. ; in 1880. ^s. 4:d , ; 
in 1890, 3a. 11^^.; in 1900, 2s. 4:d.; and in 1910 about 2s. Od. 

The result of the appreciation was, that, as soon as the silv(T 
coins current in Dritisli Malaya became, as to their silver contents, 
worth more than their face value, they were collected 1)\ adventurous 
individuals, sent out of the country and melted down for disposal as 
bullion: and, as these co'ins were of high silver fineness, this under- 
taking became a profitable one directly the price of silver touched 
a])oat 3.S'. 0^/. per ounce : and, altliougli l<‘gislation against botli ex])ort 
and boarding was >oon introduced, sud) measures were not, it is to be 
feared, of nmch ])ractical effect. The dollar soon vanislnal and the 
50, 20, 10 and 5 rent pieevs k^ame ray)idlv ‘•('areo : in 1917 the 
shortage he^an to i»e very serious whilst the bronze coinage (1, 
and ] c(uits) comnieiic(‘d also to disappear. Tlie Govtunimeut was 
faced with a ditbeult situation in its endeavours to provide a suit- 
a])le su])stit ute for tln^ di8a]>pearing currency. The f)roposal to 
mint coins of intrinsically very low value could not be immediately 
carried out: the Indian Mints were extrenudy busy and, though an 
etfort was made to obtain aw^sistance from the Koyal Siamese Mint 
at Bangkok, no aid could be, owing to tecluucal causes, gained from 
that Institution: indeed it was not until nearly three years later 
that hew' coins ap])eaivd to replace thos(‘ which had been removed 
from circulation. 

In the meantime something had to he done and the first step was 
the issue of a locally made 10 (viit note. These notes w'ere printed 
on rather thic*k coarse ])aper of open texture at the (lovernment 
Printing Works, Singa]>ore: they tore easily ami (|iii(*k]y absorbed 
dirt and were con equojitly not very popular. 

They measured about 117 x 7(> mm. and vv(*re coloured in ycl- 
low\ green and blac'k on the front and in red on the bac'k. 

The design was very sinijde : the face of the note has a yellow 
laiek ground about 87 x ol) mm. in size aud consisting of a narrow 
border about lb mm. in width and, within this, the words Ten 
( Vuts ” repeated in a series of horizontal lines in toall letters. 

Overprinted on this background, in green, lies a narrow^ green 
border 14 mm. in width; within this in green appears a small 
representation of the Eoyal Arms at the top in the centre : under- 
neath there runs the phrasing: — 


B, A. Soo., Ko. $5. mt. 



THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Promises to pay the bearer on demand at Singapore. 


TEN (^ENTS. 

IxK’al CiirreiK-y fur \'alue received. 

The above witli the exception of l]u‘ words “Ten Cents’" (whicli 
are in black) is in grmi. 

In the left hand top corner ai)pears v\itlnn a black circde ^‘10 
Cents.’’ Jn tlie left hand bottom corner ‘‘Ten cents” in Chinese and 
to the right of that the serial number of the note ; below the main 
inscription and to the right the signature of tlie Treasurer and the 
word ^‘Treasurer’’: in the right hand bottom corner ^^10 cents” in 
Tamil and in the right liand top iwiier “Ten cents” in Malay: all 
the above is in black. 

On the liack of the note is a decorative design of s(‘roll work: in 
the centre a representation of a ten (^ent Treasury Revenue emibossed 
stamp cancellation : all in red. 

The first issue was made on October 8th, 1917 and bore the 
signature of the Hon. Mr. Haves Marriott tlicn aciing Treasurer 
[PI. 1, figs. 1 and 2.] : later, the issue starting on January 2nd, 
1S19, the notes bore the signature of the Hon. Mr. A. M. Pountney, 
the Treasurer of the Straits Settlements. [ PI. II. fig. 3]. 

Very large numbers of these notes were put into circulation and 
the value of those issued by f^eptember 2'2nd, 19'2'() was $1,925,484. 
80 cents. 

On April 22nd, 19‘^0 a new Ten Cent note made its appearance : 
tliey were on pfoper India paper and were engraved in London by 
the well known I^ondon firm of Messrs. Thomas de la Eue and Co., 
JAd, They measured aibout lOS x 63 mm. and were of a handeOme 
and artistic design. [PL III. figs. 4 and 5]. 

A pale olive green border, containing the value in white in Eng- 
lish, Chinese, Tamil and Malay, surrounded a handsome scroll work 
background of pale brown over which, in pink, stands a regpreseti- 
tation of tlie Royal Arms and the words : — 

Jour. Straits liraiis^ 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Promises to pay the bearer on demand at Singapore. 


TEN 10 CENTS. 

Local (^urreuc\ for Taliie received. 

(Signature) 


Treasurer, 

The serial Jiuinber appeals in black at the two top corners of 
the note. 

On the back of tin* nok* appears the representation of a dragon 
in white and pale green and the \alue in English, Chinese, Tamil and 
Malay in the four corners. 

By September 22nd, 1920 the value of these notes issued was 
The locally manufactured ten cent notes were exten- 
sively counterfeited and a gi'eat many of these forgeries circulated 
side by side with tlie genuine ones. 

On Januar}^ 21st, 1918 an issue of Twent}’’-five cent notes com- 
menced. These were prepared at the Government Soirvey Office at 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. (PI. IV. tigs. (> and 7). 
The value of these notes in circulation bv September 22iid, 1920 w'as 
$39,826. 1 was recentlj informed that these twenty-five cent 

notes were being withdrawn from circulation as oc easion permitted. 

The twenty -five cent note was a Ivetter looking production than 
the local ten cent paper currency. '^Hiey measured about 108 x 75 
mm. The material was a fairly thin wMte paper closely striped with 
narrow perpendicular pale pink lines. On the face was first printed 
an elaborate ornamental design (in orange) and outside this (in 
black) a border of heavy spandrels with the figures ^^25’^ in white 
in a black circle at the top corner and '"Cts” in similar circles 
at the bottom comers : midway on the right, and left and at the bot- 
tom^ in Tamil, Malay and Chinese respectively and in black on white 
scrolls Cents.^’ Over the orange pattern and printed in black; 

K. 4. 65, idn. 



THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Promises to pay the bearer on demand at Singapore. 


TWENTY F1\ K ( ENTS. 

Local EurroiK'V I'or N’aliu* received. 

(H. iMAIMlIOTT) 

The Royal Arms. Ag. Treasurer. 

(Scriiil l(‘tt(‘rs and ninnlxM'.) 

On tile back of the note ap])(*ars in black tlu* j’e])reseiitatioii of 
a tiger standing amongst long grass sn[)cr-inrposcd upon a decor- 
ative ()rang(‘ coloured background in the uj:)per corners of which are, 
in white, the figures and in the lower corners also in white 
‘‘ Cts.-’-’ 

The issii(‘ of not(‘s iindoiditedlv saved tin* situation fait, even 
so, small (‘hange was oftim a great ditliculty and postage stamps 
and tramway titd<(‘ts wi're sometinu‘s oilcred. 

1 lieard of Ciiinese Towkays up-conntry utilizing notes and 
vouchers or ‘‘ gmod-fors of tlieir own, and a number of tokens or 
tallies, (some of wliic^h are described in tliis Article) made their 
appearan(*e in different localities. 

In 19'19 a large (juaiitity of debased o, 10. and, 1 understand, 
some cent silver pieces were issiUMl for currency in British Malaya 
from the Indian Mints; in 1919 to the value of $950,-000 and in 
1920, up to about the middle of March, $95-0,000 worth. I am in- 
formed that during this period no 50 cent or dollar jrieees were re- 
(cived from the Indian Mints. Even of tliis debased coinage I be- 
lieve a (‘onsiderable quantity found its way to tlie Cliina coast being 
utilized there as currency in place of that of higher intrinsic value 
which disappeared into the melting pot. 1 do not describe these, 
as, ex(-ept for the fact that they were of very low silver fineness, 
tlu'V appeared to be similar to the former Georgian coins of like 
denomination. 

Idle following is a short account of some of the coins and tokens 
whidi have come under my notice : — 

Jour, Straits Branch 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

1, One cent: minted at the Calcutta Royal Mint: made of 
bronze: a square shaped coin with rounded corners: bize across 
21.3 mm. Idain ed^e. 

Obv. Crowned liead and bust of King George to left; a dot below: 
legend on left, aboxe and right ‘‘^Geouoe Y Kixg and 
Empekoii of India. 

Rev. Within an interior beaded circle the figure “1’' over the word 
Cent : outside this circle and within another similar 
circle the legend Straits Settlements (rosace) 1920 
(rosace).’^ fPl. II. figs. 8 and 9.] Up to th^ 22nd Sep- 
tember, 192'0 there had lieen received in the Straits Settle- 
ments Treasury, cents of this type to the value of $570, (>50. 

2. Five cent': made of nickel: circular diameter 20 mm.: 
plain edge. 

Obv. Crowned head and liust of King George to left. Legend 
around (tixirge King avd Emperor of India.’^ [PI. II. 
figs. I'O and 11 

Rev. Within a beaded interior circle the figure around and 

outside the circle the legend ‘‘ Straits SE'rrLEMENTS,^^ 
above; and, below, ‘‘Five Cents 1920.” 

I received spe(‘imens of tins coin in Januarx, 1921, These CH)ins 
were struck at both the Calcutta and Bombay Mints : the coins first 
issued for circulation (and the one above descrilied) emanated from 
the latter ; none having been despatched from the former Mint hv 
January 24th, 1921. 1 am indebted for this information to the 

Authorities at His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta. 

SINGAPORE. 

In August, 1920, T heard that the Singapore Harbour Board 
had issued tokens for use within their yevy extensive premises cover- 
ing the long line of docks which serxT the Port. The result of my 
enquiries was that the Chairman very kindly gave me specimens of 
the denominations then in use and in January, 1921, was good 
enough to let me have examples of a new' issue. These may be des- 
cribe thus: — 

First issve. 

1. One cent: made of tin: diameter 34 mm.: a circular coin 
punched on one side only, the otlier side being plain. [PI. II. fig. 
18]. 

OfeY. Wilhin a small central circle the figure “ 1 ” ; outside and 
within another circle tlie letters “ S H B.” These letters 
are the initial letters of the Singapore Harbour Board. 

Bet. 1%!*. 

macm. 1922 . 
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2. Half-eent: made of tin: diameter 24 mm.: a circular coin 
poinched on one side only, the other side being plain. [PI, II. fig. 
33]. 

Obv. Within a small central circle the figures outside and 

withiji another circle the letters “ S H 

Eev. Plain. 


Second issue. 

3. One cent : made of tin : diameter 28.5 mm. ; a circular coin 
punched on one side only, the other side being plain. | PI. III. 
fig. 14]. 

Obv. Witliin a garter, the arms of the Singapore Harbour Board 
(‘onsisting of a lion “ passant'^ to left standing on a castle, 
the whole surmounting a diamond shaped lozenge enclosing 
a three-armed ornament each arm containing a crown. On 
the left is a large figure 1 aiid on tlie riglit the word in 
small lettering (‘ent.^’ Around and within the riband of 
the garter the legend The SiN(n}‘oi{E llviiBorn Boakd.^’ 

Pev, Plain. 

4. Tlalf-cent : similar to the One cent but smaller: diameter 
2t> mm. 4'hc onlv difference is that the figures “ ^ replace the 
figure “ I ” lifi.'lll. fig. 15]. 

5. Quarter ctmt : similar to the half-cent but smaller : dia- 
meter 22.5 mm. I’lie figures ‘‘ J replace the figures “ 4/^ [PI. 
111. fig. 3 6j. 

I am informed that the punches from which the first issue was 
struck were made locallv at Singapore and the tokens struck locally. 
They are som<*what rough f^nnluHions. 

For the second issue, however, the dies or ])unches were manu- 
factured at the Eo\al Mijit at Bangkok, Siam, and are of a high 
standard of eA<x41enc'e: the tokens for current use were, I under- 
stand, struck ]o('allv at Singapore an<l, whether from the use of in- 
sufficient pressiiiv, hasty work or other cause, tlic impression pro- 
duced does not bring out all the detail of the design in those which 
1 liave e-\amined : for example, the impresJon of the diamond-shaped 
lozeng(‘ is veiy faint; wlulst of the three armed ornament and the 
three erowns there is hardly any trace. On the other hand I have 
seen ])ro()fs of So. 3 in co])per and in some white metal which, care- 
fully and properly struek, show e\ery detail perfectly. I therefore 
add these proofs to the list, 

fj. Proof in eoj)|>er of No. 3; fine work. 

7. Proof in hard white metal of No. 3 : fine work. 

These tokens can hardly be regarded as currency even in a re- 
stricted area as they are* strictly only intended to be used for the 
jnirpose of immediate })ayment to coolies (by way of tallies really) 
for servia*s such as (carrying baskets of coal or parcels of merchan* 
disc to and from ships: the tokens are redeemable at depdts on the 
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premises of the Singapore Harbour Board for ordinary coinage or 
notes current in British Malaya. I was informed that they were 
not issued under any Government authority. 

PULAU BUKOM. 

Tn August, 1920 I was asked by the world-wide known numis- 
matist Mr. J. P. Moquette if 1 had heard of an issue of tokens from 
this place: a small island lying about seven miles from Singapore. 
It is British territory and there is situated an important oil depot 
of the Asiatic Petroleum lV)mpany. 

I made enquiries from the Manager of the Gompany who very 
courteously sent me specimens of the tokens which the Company 
had issued for Island use. I subsiH^uently had the opportunity of 
seeing se\eral more examples. The following is a description. 

1, One cent: made of tin: diameter 29 mm.; a circular coin 
punched on one side only; the other hide being plain. [PI. V. 
fig. 17]. 

Obv. Within a small central circle the tigure ^‘1^’: outside and 
within another another circle the letters P. Bukom.'' The 
lettiT P stands for the word Pulau which is Malay 
for Island."’ 

Rev. Plain. 

2. Half cent: made of tin: diameter 19 mm.: a circular coin 
punched on one side only; the other side being plain. [PI. V. 
fig. 18]. 

Obv. Within a small central circle the figures outside and 

within another circle the letters “ P. BrKOM.^^ 

Rev, Plain. 

I was informed that these tokens were not issued under any 
Government authority. 


PCLATT SAMBOE. 

In the early part of 1920 my attention wdH drawn to some 
tokens apparently emanating from this Island which is a Dutch 
possession situated about ten miles from Singapore. Large oil de- 
pots are maintained at this place. 1 accordingly wrote in April of 
that year to the Official in charge of the Island asking for informa- 
tion about the issue. I received an obliging reply the interesting 
portion of which reads : — 

Owing to tlie shortage of eop|)er coins, I was eoiri|)elled to 
introduce tedeens at this place because a lot of work done by eoolies 
here is paid cash on the spot. 

token has therefore no value as ^Vurrency*^ but a token 
represents the valno of one Straits Settlements cent; and these 
tokens can only be used on the Island of Pulo Saniboe and then 
only for the Cotnpanies^ business/^ 

A. B6, mt. 
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Mr. Moquette kindly informed me in August, 1920 that the 
Dutch Government had already^ by that date, forbidden the further 
use of these tokens. I had, however, the opportunity of examining? 
about thirty: the following account gives a short description of 
them. 

1. One cent: made of tin: diameter 29 mm,: a circular coin 
punched on one side only, the other side being plain. [PI. V. %. 

19]. 

Obv. Within a small central circle the figure 1 ; outside and 

within another circle the letters P. Samboe.^^ The letter 
P stands for the word Pulau ’’ which is Malay for 
Island."^ 

Rev. Plain. 

2. One cent: similar to No. 1, but the letter “ 0 is stamped 
this is not an uncommon variety and I think was the first 

issue; tlie punch being later perfected. [PI. V. fig. 20]. 

3. Half cent: made of tin: diameter 22.5 mm.: a circular 
coin punched on one side only, the other side being plain. [PI. V. 
fig. 21]. 

Obv. Within a thick rai'^ed circle the letter S which is the 
initial letter of Samboe.^^ 

Rev. Plain. 

TRENGGANU. 

The ordinary issue of white or pewter cents by the State of 
Trengganu is well known. In September, 1920, however, a new 
issue aj>peared which is of considerable interest. They differ con- 
siderably from the earlier issues. The following is a description of 
the new coin of which, through the kindness of the British Adviser, 
I have received specimens. 

1. One cent: struck at Trengganu: made of pewter: circular: 
diameter 2B,S mm.: milled edge. [PI. V. figs. 22 and 23]. 

Obv. Within a diamond-shaped figure, the figure 1 flanked by 
a six-poinled star on each side: the whole witliin an in- 
terior headed circle: around, and within an exterior beaded 
circle, a wreath of leaves. 

Rev. Within an interior beaded circle in Malay Kerajaan Treng- 
ganu Sanah 1325 ” (i.e. “ State of Trengganu Year 1325 
Outside, and within an exterior circle, in Malay character 
“ S. Z. A.^^ (i.e. the initial letters of Sultan Zonal Abidin) 
each letter separated from the other by a six-pointed star. 

.The points of interest with regard to this coin are:~ 

(a) Sultan Zonal Abidin died in 1918 and was succeeded by a 
son who abdicated in 1920 and in turn was succeeded by 
another son of the deceased Sultan. Owing to the great 
shortage of small currency in the State (where silver aiwi 

^our. Strtiti lliriiaeli 
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copper coinage of the Straits Settlements are current as 
well as the local pewter coinage) a new issue of coinage 
became urgently necessary. There was no time to order a 
new die” from Europe and the old die (modified slight- 
ly on the Obverse) was used. 

(b) The modification consists in the addition (cut into the old 
die) of the diamond shaped figure surrounding and the 
two stars flanking the figure 1.” The old Hegira date 
1325 (i.e. 190()-7) is retained though the coins were issued 
only in 1920 : so too are the initials of the Sultan who died 
in 1918. 

<c) The main reason why any modification was really neces- 
sary wa.s because owing to the high price of tin these 
white ” or pewter c'cnts were issued as equal to Straits 
Settlements copper or red ” cimts whereas 400 of the old 
Trengganu cejits only equalled in value 300 Straits copper 
cents. 

(d) Tlie alloy was prepared by tlie great Tin Smelting Com- 
pany of Singapore, tlie Straits Trading Coy., Idd. and is 
noticcahly liarder than the mixture used for earlier issues. 
The “ die ” itself is rather worn and the sheath or instm- 
inent used for cutting the blanks from the sheet metal is 
getting blunt and could not be properly repaired by the 
local Trenggann metal-workers: with the result that the 
edging of tlie coin is very poor and the g'eneral impression 
not very clear : though specimens vary. 

(e) Ten tliousand dollars worth of thc^e coins were to bo issued. 
The issue was authorized by the High Commissioner. 

XETHEIILANDS INDIES. 

Mr. Moqiiette of Wed tcvreden, Java, informed me in 1920 tliat 
in 1914, in conse(|nenee of shortage in copper currency, an issue of 
Tin coins representing values of 5 and 10 cents was contemplated. 
Dies were prepared at the Opium Factory at Batavia but, as the 
scarcity of coinage was within a short time made good by a supplj^ 
from Holland, the iirojected issue of coins was never made. 

The die for the 10 cent piece was destroyed and the specimens 
struck from it were, with the extieption of one example produced 
iifter the die liad already been damaged and now in the Batavia 
Museum, melted down. The die for the 5 cent piece was however 
preserved and is in the same Museum together with a few specimens 
struck from it. The following is a short description of these ex- 
tremely rare proofs : — 

1. Ten cents : struck at Batavia, Java: made of tin with a 
little lead: circular; size 127 mm. Plain edge. Description from 
a plaster east. [PI. W; figs. M and 26]. 

E. A* 02a.. \ ; 
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Obv. A Crown surmounting “ 10 Ct.” : below, the words “ Nedke- 
LANDSCH Indie” in two lines. There are two flaws in 
the die. 

Bev. In the centre, within a scroll work border, the date “ 1914.” 
Above in Javanese character and below in Malay “ One-tenth 
part of a guilder.” 

2, Five cents: struck at Batavia, Java: made of tin with & 
little lead: circular: size 26.5 mm. Plain edge: a thick coin of 
3 mm. Description from a specimen given to me by Mr. Moquette, 
[Plate V. figs. 26 and 27]. 

Obv. Within a beaded circle a Crown surmounting '* 5 Ct.” Out- 
side and above, tlie word “ Xederlandsoh ” and below 
“ Indie.” To left the mint-mark of a sea-horse (the con- 
ventional mark of the Dutch mint-master Dr. C. HoiDema) ; 
to right a caduceus (the conventional marque d'atelier of 
Ftreeht). 

Bev. Within a beaded circle in Malay “ One twentieth part of ft 
guilder”: outside and around, the same in Javanese charac- 
ter, and at foot “ 1914.” 




SKETCH MAP OF NORTHERN PAHANG 




Through an unknown Corner of Pahang with 
H. Clifford in 1897. 


By F. W. 

A portion of ilu* map on ilie liorder iadwooii the States of 
Pahang and Tnoiggaiiu is sliJl blank. It lies in a rough triangle, 
of whicli (liiiiong Irong, the source of the Tekal and Tembeling 
rivers (both nortluTii bramdies of tlie great Pahang river), is the 
w’est(n*n ap(c\, with (innong 1'apis, tJie source of the Kuantan 
PiAei\ the south-east ( u*ti point, and the mountainous range at the 
head of tin* Kemanian River, w]ii(‘h flows in an easterly direction 
through th(‘ soutli('rji end of Trengganu, as tiie north-eastern 
point. 

This area is sldl a ietv’a inrognifa. It has oeeiirred to me 
tlierefore that the following notes from an old diary may possibly 
be of interest and jierhaps S(*rve to stmndate some nuujiber of this 
Soeiety to ex]>h»r(‘ this region thorougbl\. Tlie triangle is marked 
on the aeeonipanying map. 

In 1(S97, Hugh (TilTord (now (h)\ernor of Nigeria), who was 
then ResidiUit of Pahang \^ anted to make a liridle-path (‘onnecting 
Kuantan, \vhi(*li lies on the east eoasi at the inoutli of the Kuantan 
River, witli Kuala iiipih, which lies sonif* ?()0 miles inland up the 
Pahang Ri\(‘r and which liad then h(‘en seleeled as the temporary 
Capital for the Slate of Pahang^. lh‘ and J ac(‘ordingly set out 
from Kuantan on the P^th April, pna-eeding up the Kuantan 
River to its source, ae^o^s the terra incogniia and down the Tekal 
River and then<*(‘ on down the great Pahang River to Pekan at the 
mouth. 

We rea(‘hed th<‘re on the ‘^^rd N])ril. Our journey therefore 
took 12 days, during which w’e travelled some dOO miles almost 
Kuitirely hy river. The following not(‘s are taken from a diary kept 
‘during the trip. 

IsT Apkil. (dilTord wrote asking me to get guides for the 
journey, as no one had e\er done the trip from the lllu Rahang 
side. Tlie only men I could find w^ere not exactly ideal for the 
purpose. One was an ojiium-smoking waster, Bakar Tekal by 
name, who ha<l been in tlie IJlu Tekal with getah-lmnting Dayaks, 
but wdio had not been down the river; the other was one Komcng 
liar, half Sakai, who had been the guide for a party of raiders in 
1896 from Kemaman (Trengganu) into Pahang and had helped 
«om6 of Bahinan> the Orang Kaya Semantan’s people, to escape. 
He was selected for our party simply as a useful man in the junglei 
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8th April. Clifford walked over from Pekan and we started 
lip river, spending Sunday, the 11th, at the Paliang Corporation’s* 
mine. The old mill at Jeram Batang was running for the last time 
prior to being moved to Sungai Leinbing, where all the stamps were 
being concentrated. Derrick, the superintendent, entertained 
us royally. He took Clifford over Nicholson’s & Willink’s lode6 
and down the shaft. (Both these lodes are worked to this day). 

I’^TH April. We continued upstream in four dug-outs with 
20 iiien. Slej)t on tlie Clieras. Clifford’s boat tilled during tho 
night and he awoke in the water. 

13th April. Stopped at a Sakai village, where we tried to 
get two men to join our party. Oliff'ord fired ofl' his best Send at 
them but they only bolted. Ph entually, after an hour we caught 
two, named Chong and Bohik, wdiom we bribed with much tobacco 
to accompany us. These Kuantan Sakai have a peculiar way of 
making their blow-pipes. They split a piece of wood, bore out the 
half-sections and then bind the two pieces together with rotan and 
a covering of gutta-percha. Tlie Patagonians of South America 
do the same, but I know of no other native tribes in this part of 
the world who make their blow-pipes in this way. Later they came 
down to my house and gave a very good exhibition of shooting 
amongst my cook’s fowls, and gave me a blow-pipe which is now in 
the Britisli Museum. 

We eamped at Kuala Lipas that night and distributed the 
loads preparatory to walking next day. The worst of a riee-eating 
race is tliat they eat practically as much as they can carry. We 
therefore had to arrange to drop some of the men at the end of the 
second day’s walk and most of the remainder as soon as we got 
far enough dow'n the Tekal, or one of its tributaries, to raft. 

Clifford ivas a Spartan in liis methods of travelling. He 
arranged that we sliould live on c^rry and rice, tea and biscuits. 
I’our chickens were allowed for cUrry; when tliey were finished, 
salt fish brought for the men was to be the only appetiser for the 
rice. 1 smuggled in a small flask of brandy — as my mother had 
made me promise never to travel without it, — two tins of sardines 
and two of cocoa and milk. 1 may add that my Spartan companion 
was not aliove sharing these rare delicacies! Perhaps the most 
trying part, until one greu^ accustomed to it, w'as that the rice was 
cooked overnight, so a meal of cold rice confronted one at 6 a.m. 
and another at noon. We indulged in a hot meal only at nights 
However at the end of the trip we were all as fit as the proverbiat 
flea. 

14th April, Started w’alking up the valley of the Senandok,, 
our path ’ being the bed of the ^reani. The leeches were fright- 
ful. 1 had tom my breeches above the knee, an accident of wnich 
these jungle pests took full advantage; I removed 15 leeches from 
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my legs. After ten oV^lock oiir route took ns up a very sharp 
incline and we had to pull ourselves up by roots. Some hornets 
ijpenykigai) attacked us and caused a stampede. One found 
(difford’s nose and in a few minutes it was like a full-blown rose. 

At 11.30 we reached the summit of Bukit Lada, which fonns 
the divide between the Pertang on tlie Pahang side and the ulii 
Keinaman of Trengganu. According to the aneroid the altitude 
was only 700 ft., but judging ])y our exertions I suggested that 
some correction was required. We then descended tlie other side 
to the Sungai Besar ami on lower again to the Sungai Bain', which 
h) turn brought us to the Sungai Pertang, wlnu’e we camped for 
tlie niglit. It is a fair sized stream ; but we were above the bamboo 
countr}' and so could not make rafts. 

loTii ArniL. The patli became a game track about five feet 
higli through the jungle, following the course of the river down. 
We crossed and recrossed it no less tlian twenty-three times; by 
the afternoon the water was waist high ; it was rather chilly work 
and still more' so when it started to rain. We therefore stopped 
to camp. 

To get the })alm leaf (bertan) collected and made into an atap 
as quickly as possible Ave had a competition, the Kuantan Malays 
and the Sakai versus Clifford's servant from Pekan and mine, a 
Malay from Jh^ak. Th(‘ latter won easily. (I heard recently that 
tliis Perak Malay rose to be a District OHiecr under the Siamese in 
Kelantan, where eventually he died). We were (‘old and wet until 
Clifford remeinbcu’ed tliat it was the anniversary of his wedding- 
day and we sampled tlie brandy. 

We found bamboos a little way below ns, Avith Avliicb Ave made 
our rafts. Wan Ismail and all onr men except six Avere then sent 
liorne early mwt morning by the way Ave had come. 

IGtii Ai’UIL. Pafting doAvn the river was a very pleasant 
•change. The Piudang is a heautiful river Avith great deep pools, 
in which shafts of slate protrude, liuge ngram trees overhanging 
the water. Our troubles hoAvever soon began. We struck a log- 
jam consisting of great trees piled twenty feet liigli and some 
hundred feet long, brought down by floods. Most of them seemed 
to have been there some time. The rock in the river liere seemed 
to be granite (possibly Teinbiling schist). The rafts had to be 
"dragge<i over this; many bamboos were split in the process and 
had to be replaced. Just beloAV Aye came to the Tekal River and 
we camped for the night at the junction of the two rivers. 

17th April. The Tekal Avas a fine stream here, made the 
more imposing by a big rapid known as the *^Jeram Jerami/^ 
This gave me my first taste of shooting rapids, and an exciting 
game it is too, wdicn no one with you knows the rapids! This 
particular rapid ended in a steepish drop, which tilted the rafts 
4ilmost upon end. HoweAlfer we negotiated it successfully. As we 
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floated on down stream, we passed some samhhur {Rum) drinking 
at the water^s edge ; they never moved as we went by — a sure sign 
that no human beings lived anywhere near. 

We shot several rapids without misliap during the morning 
and were becoming fairly confident of our skill (or luck) in this- 
somewhat thrilling pastime. A bad rapid, known as Jeram Tahan 
Badak, however, proved our undoing. There appeared to be a 
kink in this as we could not see the end. Clifford led, each raft 
following at a few minutes’ interval. The rush of water was terri- 
fic. As we swept round the corner, we saw Clifford and his raft 
high up on a rock; lie and his party frantically gesti(*uJated to m 
to keep to the left: 8’maii my leader, drove liis pole in hard in 
front of my raft, hut to no purpos(‘; the raft was on it at once and 
out he shot ; he came out bol)bing in front of us, while we swept on 
towards Clifford. I just managed to lianl him up as we crashed on 
to the rock. We could do nothing to stop the third raft from tlie 
same fate. When we took stock wc found wc could make two> 
whole rafts out of our bamboos, but, worst luck of all, W(' liad lost 
our only remaining fowl — a white one, which we had ('arefully kept 
for the last. 

18th April. {Easter Day ). — Floated on down stream all day. 
Lost our cooked food at a rapid. The rafts became so knocked 
about they would scarcely float. There were no bamboos avail- 
al)le for niendij;;r them, but we managed to patcli one with a small 
7neranti tree. Slept the night at Kuala Som. 

19tfi i\riaL. We start(‘d ('arly, getting along fairly well until 
we came to another bad rapid, derarn Mena. Here Clifford came 
to grief. He and his raft u])set : he lost everything ex(f‘pt his cork 
mattr(*8s; all the rice was spoilt. We managed, iiowever, to put 
together a small raft out of the wreck, on which we sent on two 
men to try and find the boat, wliieh Owen, the District Officer at 
Kuala Tembiling, had undertaken to send up the river to meet us. 

The rest of us spent some time diving to try and recover Clif- 
ford’s revolver etc., but a wonderful rainbow appeared, with one 
end touching the place wliere all the things were sunk ; tiie Malays 
thereupon ceased their efforts as they said the spooks had taken 
the things. It rained hard and we remained there cold and 
miserable. 

20th Atmhl. Three dug-outs turned up at 8 a.m. and we 
pushed off on the final stage of our journey, glad to think that the 
end was in sight, but at the first rapid we all upset At Kuala 
Tekal, where the Tekal joins the Tembiling .River we found our 
boat. Further on down, at Kuala Tembiling, Duff and Owen were 
waiting for m at the lioiise of Panglima Kakap, together yrith a 
huge curry. Scent had been sprinkled liberally over plate, spoon 
and fork, but our hunger made light of such trifles, 
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We left at ten that night following the great Pahang liiver 
down to Pekan, the Government station and residence of the 
Siiltan, near the nuntth, arriving there at 3 a.m. on the 23rd April. 

All our time and coin pass survey records were lost and so far 
as I know, no one has been through that way since ; that corner of 
the map tliert‘f()re remains blank to this day. We established, how- 
ever the fact that the Tekal and the Tembiling Rivers rise from 
the same hill, although tlie latter runs nortli and then liends west 
before it finally runs south parallel to the Tekal. 

We were particularly unlucky in finding the water in tlie 
Tekal at siieli a level as to make the rapids most difficult. It was 
my first real jungle trip. One learnt a great deal from Clifford, 
under wliose guidance one realised what cheery companions Malays 
c^‘an be under such circumstances. 


It. Ko. im. 



A Contribution to the Psychology 
of “ Latah.” 


David J. Gallowav* m.d., f.u.c.p. 

The attraetion which attaches to an obscure subject and a 
long and close association with Malay races must jointly form the 
reason, if not the excuse, for this paper. 

Whatever may be the et 3 ^mological origin of the word latah,^" 
it is now specialised to mean a pe< iiliar fonn of nervous manifest- 
ation which occurs among many races and is common among 
Malays. 

This manifestation lends itself to a differentiation into several 
varieties, all having one symptom in common, a greatly enhanced 
susceptibility to suggestion from witliout, whether conveyed 
through visual, auditor}' or tactile channels. 

Eeferences to latah in the literature of Malaya are many 
and several special papers have been written on the subject in 
various journals. 

I propose to avail myself of some of the publislied matter,, 
more in the way of illustration than in any other, and to supple- 
ment my own cases. For that purpose 1 have selected those des- 
cribed by the late Mr. O’Brien and which wore published in I^os. 11 
and 12 of this Journal, chiefly because they are described with a 
careful minuteness which could be achieved only by one who had 
had a long and close association, and was in close s^mipathy with 
the Malays of the Peninsula, and because with that accuracy of 
observation which characterised the man, he has portrayed one of 
each of the three great classes into which “ latah is susceptible of 
division from a psychological standpoint. While availing myself 
of his description I am unable to adopt his classification. 

There are several preliminary considerations to be dealt with 
such as the infiuence of race, age, sex, and heredity, but I shall dis- 
cuss them very briefly. 

Eace is an important factor, for, although I liave seen in- 
stances of latah among Ab^'ssinians and Portuguese half-castes, 
it is mostly found among the Malay races. I have not met an 
instance of true “ latah among Chinese, though the mimeses 
have been many and were usually the outcome of la grande si- 
mulatrice Hysteria. 
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The student of ethnology will meet with some difficulty in 
assessing the racial limits of latah/’ Unfortunately, some 
writers on the subject have invested it with a semi-religious sign!- 
ficance whicli has led to its being confused with conditions of 
religious ecstasy or others with the hysteria wliich seems to be in- 
separable from religious revivals in civilised countries. The only 
approach to anything of a ‘‘religious"’ nature is the Indian “fakir"^ 
in whom the state of abstraction, which plays so large a part in the 
production of “ latah ” has passed beyond physiological limits and 
become an auto-hypnosis. 

If he excludes all such manifestation^, he will still find that 
“ latah ” is to be found in quite a number of races and that these 
are all situated within the tropical or sub-tropical belt, and are all 
more or less in the infancy of civilisation. Reduced to first causes,, 
there would l)e nothing ridiculous in a theory that “latah ” was 
the product of an environment in which constant warmth, absence 
of hurry, al:>undaiit leisure and an unoccupied mind were the com- 
ponents. 

Sex has also a bearing on the subject, in that two of the types- 
of “ latah ” are more common in women than in men. It is also 
curious that “ latah ” in men seems to be of greater intensity, and 
has a greater tendency to pass into action, than in women. 

Age also plays its part, as “ latah,” being of gradual growth,, 
is rarely seen before middle age excepting in one type, tiiat which 
I de8cril)e as the “ obsession of fear,” which has its origin in 
childhood. 

It is undoubted that “ latah ” in some mysterious way clings 
around some families, and this is what has afforded some ground 
for the statement found in nearly every definition of the term, 
that “ latah ” is hereditary. One does not realise the difficulty 
there is in obtaining a clear family history among Malays until it 
has been tried. It would have been in the highest degree profitable 
to follow history into the next generation and its collaterals, but 
this I found impossible because of the rapidity and completeness 
with which the average Malay family of the common class breaks 
up, each going his own way. 

I append the histories of four families which may throw some 
light on this aspect of the question. 

Family I Malay:-— 

Father, a shiftless individual, genial and effusive but totally 
unable to follow any continuous occupation — a typical degenerate* 

Mother, healthy 
Sou, iriteusely “ latah 

Daughter> Jumpy and hysteria 

A* A 
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Family II Malay : — 

Father, very latah ” 

Mother, healthy 

Eldest son, a “ paroxysmaP^ drunkard, although a Moham- 
medan. 

Eldest daughter, distinetly although as yet slightly latah ’’ 
Second daughter, epileptic 

Other members of the family too young to decide. 

Family III Malacca Portuouese: — 

Father, healthy 
Mother, latah 

Family of three daughters and two sons. One of the daugh- 
ters is a somnambulist, the eldest son is latali,- ' the second son 
slightly so, the otlier members of the family healthy. 

Family IV Malay: — 

Father, slightly latah ’’ 

Father’s sister (living with the family) intensely latah 
Mother, healthy 

A very large family of which one son, the eldest of the family, 
■shews distinct signs of ‘‘ latah, one daughter also, while the 
Benjamin of the family is a congenital idiot. 

I therefore do not feel that it is justifiable to say that latah 
begets “ la tall, or, in otlier words, to dub it as being hereditary. 
What is inherited is the impress of a nervous defect, a disequili- 
briation, which may manifest itself as “ latah or some other 
neurosis, the early environmental associations and the unconscious 
mimicry of youth being of at least equal importance as etiological 
factors. 

While the Malay cannot justly be called a jungle dweller, in a 
crowded town he is an exotic. Of an eminently social disposition 
he never, of his own free will, chooses solitude but prefers the 
village life. The bounty of Nature is such that a few hours’ work 
daily suffices to supply his w^ants and the unvarying and unfailing 
rotation of the seasons relieves him of the necessity of laying up 
any store against the future. There has thus been evolved a con- 
tented, happy, somewffiat improvident individual, of abundant 
leisure, on the whole a loveable personality. In the company of 
his compeers he is a cheery conversationalist or raeonteur, in the 
society of his superiors he, under a mask of deferential passivity, 
hides an acutely sentient nature, keen to appreciate humour, sen- 
sitive to praise or blame, responsive in a high degree to the moods 
of his visitor, is, in short, in perfect rapport ” with him. 

#01#. Str«it« 
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But when alone, much of hia leisure is spent in day-dreaming 
or abstraction, really a subconscious state. It is difficult to con- 
ceive more favourable conditions for such a state than in a quiet 
village, with its wannth, its stillness and the absence of any dis- 
turbing element. So long as these moods of abstraction are in- 
termittent and occasional, they are quite witliin the normal limit 
but when they are prolonged, as in the ‘‘fakir,” they pass that limit 
and may then be looked on as an auto-hypnosis, or in any case, a 
hypnoidal state. 

The condition of abstraction is difficult of comprehension by 
the twentieth century mind which has little opportunity for any 
but conscious thought, but it is a well recognised state in psycho- 
logy. It is a temporary dissociation of conscious thought, during 
which we sink into the sulK*onscious, and most people are aware of 
such a state, althougli they probably cannot define it. It is the 
“ shadowy representation ” of Kant, the “ perceptions insensihles ” 
of Liel)nitz, the ” snhconsf'ious ” of Myer, the “ unconscious of 
Freud, the ” subliminal of Yung, and it has been defined as “ tlie 
sum of all psychical processes wdiich do not reach the level of con- 
sciousness.” To illustrate my meaning is a little difficult. There 
are a eonsiderable series of thoughts and memories which it is im- 
possible to recall by any effort of volition, hut wliicli are readily 
brouglit into consciousness when a suitable stimulus, usually in the 
form of a similar association, presents itself. Thus it is, possibly 
within tlie experience of most, that some train of events arises 
which causes us to remark, “ I have been through all this before, 
but when or where 1 do not recollect,” the fact being that a similar 
train of events had been experien(‘ed and been registered in the 
subconscious, and it required the stimulus of a similar train to 
bring the recollect ion within tlie grasp of the conscious mind. 

The question arises “ What has this to do with ‘‘ latah ” ? 

In the condition of abstraction (i.e. when the snbeoriscious 
holds sway) so indulged in by the country Malay, the individual is 
readily influenced by suggestions or stimuli, and suggestions or 
stimuli which would be rejected by the conscious mind would exert 
their full influence, and, following the usual rule, their passage 
would, by repetition, become more rapid and easy. The subcons- 
cious, even in the educated, is but little removed from the reflex 
or automatic, and a further factor in the equation is that we are 
dealing with a primitive mind, in which many of the processes are 
reflex or instinctive and have not yet, or only recently, been sub- 
jected to the influence of education, the greater part of which 
consists in the development of the power of inhilution of our pri- 
mary instincts and their adjustment to the surroundings. So far, 
I have been dealing with the predisposing factors to the “ latah ” 
state but the detemining factor, the “ X ” in the equation, is the 
neuropathic inheritance or, what I believe to be of equal potency, 
early neuroipathic association. 

A, m « 
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report of the firing of the rocket (a loud noise or a bright beam of 
light being a usual way of inducing a hypnosis) and the hypnosis 
was complete. If any doubt were possible, tlie whistling episode 
dispels it, the history' of hypnotism beipg full of such examples 
(echolalia). There is one omission in O’Brien’s narrative, he did 
not ascertain if the lad remembered anything of wdiat had passed. 
I imagine he did not remember anything. 

The intense nervousness which preceded the experiment in 
the case of the w'oman is present in all and has a threefold causa- 
tion. First, dread of tlie coming hypnosis, especially if, in previous 
hypnoses, suggestions of an exciting nature have been made, 
secondly, froni the hypnosis being made against their will, and 
thirdly, from tlie suggestion never having been done away with or 
determined before waking the patient. Thus tlie liability to sug- 
gestion gains force and eventually this class of ‘‘ latali ” becomes 
as clay in the hands of the potter.” 

I pass now to tlic third type of latah ” to which I have given 
the name of the “obsession of fear.” In describing Tvjie 1, I men- 
tioned the case of a big game traedvor and 1 used him then to illus- 
trate the marked inhibitory influence which a mental attitude of 
preparedness had on “ latah ” impulsion. But he was also tlie 
subject of the obsession now being described and, if the word for 
tiger was mentioned, would quietly slip away and lock himself in 
his room. While out in the jxingJe, at work, he would sjiend days 
and nights in close proximity to the wild beasts mentioned and 
know no fear. 

Again let me quote O’Brien’s description (c/i. cit. p. 14T) — 

“ I have more than once met witli river boatmen wlio, when 
the word huaya (alligator) was mentioned, even in the course of 
casual conversation after camping for the night, would drop what- 
ever they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the 
cover of the nearest kajang, 1 have enquired into every case of 
this description which came under my notice, and in no ease could 
1 learn that the man had any special reason for his terror in the 
way of a personal experience. His friends explained that he w’^as 
latah and that to them explained everything. On one occasion,, 
after a curious exhibition of tliis description, I shot an alligator 
on the bank next morning. The latah was, to my sui’prise, the 
first to approach the saurian. Against my earnes!. entreaties he 
proceeded to pull the ereature about, and finally forced its mouth 
open with a piece of firewood. His persecutors, his fellow-boatmen, 
stood at a respectful distance. An hour afterwards, as he was 
poling up the river, one of the creM^ called out to this man huaya I 
He at once dropped his pole, gave vent to a most disgusting ex- 
edamation, and jumped into the river — an act which shewed that 
Ids morbid terror was quite unconnected with what .might be sup- 
posed to be its exciting cause/^ 
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Thia type is peculiar in that it is found in early youth and is 
almost exclusively confined to males. It can, in fact, be traced 
back to school days. It is a curious fact that the names given by 
boys to boys hit off witli absolute accuracy and brutal frankness 
some physical quality or mental trait wliich departs, it may be 
ever so little, from the norm. The point which I wish to ein-^ 
phasise is that there seems to be almost uncanny intuition in boys 
which enables them to put their finger on the weak spot.^’ They 
are tlnis not long in finding some one of their number wlio labours 
under a neuropathic defect, some particularly ticklish or sensi- 
tive boy, and on him is expended their experimentation. As I 
have repeatedly seen, a favourite method is for the experimenter 
to begin fondling some object, usually a school bag or piece of 
rattan or indeed anything, while pointedly bringing it to the notice 
of his victim, calling it by the name of some loathsome or dreaded 
animal, gradually working up to a climax, and inducing a condh 
tion of extrenu* terror. 

In two of the instances which came under my notice I w'as 
able to asci'rtain that the boys had an actual percept of the animal 
named. But tins is unusual, and when this illusion does occur, it 
is only temporary, as, following the rule that repeated stimulation 
of a particular nervous tract enhances its permeability, causing it 
to react to weakened stimuli, eventually tlie mere mention of the 
name is sutheient to call up this condition of terror. There is no 
concept of the animal formed l)ut merely the image in the memory 
of a previous condition of intense fear. As on each occasion of 
the calling up of tlvis meiital state a strenuous effort was made to 
escape from tlie imaginary dang(*r, tlie tendency in this type of 
latah ” is to pass at once into action. 

I do not think there can be much doubt that “ latah is dying 
out and in contributing to this, education plays an altogether sub> 
ordinate part. There is the olrvious fact tliat little or nothing is be- 
ing done in the way of educating Malay girls, who would form the 
mass of the sufferers in later life. Not much can be expected from 
that side of education which provides for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, .much more might be got from the disciplinary side of edu- 
cation in that it develops the powers of restraint, teaches the 
control of reflex or automatic acts, in sliort, develops the power 
of inhibition and creates a constant condition of preparedness. 

The chief influence in the extinction of latah’’ is the gradual 
hardening of the conditions of life, the increasing struggle for 
existence from steadily advancing social states, which leaves no 
leisure for abstraction or introspection and which affects male and 
female alike. “ Latah ” in towm dwellers is unknown and a com- 
parison of the country-bred Malay women and her self-possessed 
sister of the town shews the extent of the change which may be 
wrought by a change of environment in an individual or a genera* 
tion. 

a, A soc,, No. 86, ma. h. 
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Medical Note. 

Tlie exain'mation of a number of persons, the subjects of 
*“ latah/^ did not bring to light any single condition, pathological 
•or otherwise wliich, by its frequency of occurrence, would entitle 
it to 1)0 ranked as an etiological factor. The cases examined 
ranged from those urho were merely abnormally ti('klish to those 
who responded to every suggestion however conveyed. 

Ill all there was a great acccderation of tlie pulse rate at the 
beginning of the examination. This was undoubtedly due to the 
condition of ‘Sixpectation ” and, aft(‘r they were satisfied that no 
experiments were in conteniplatiom, rapidly subsided. There ivere 
two exceptions botli middle-aged women who were goitrous and 
•shewed tlie muscular tremors of that disease. 

The refh^xes, superficial and dei'p wcu'c^ in excess and Babinski 
w’as normal. A confusing intrusion was the finding the results of 
a peripheral neuritis shewn by a para(‘sthesia or anaestlu'sia of the 
hands and feet and a corresponding loss of the reflex. This con- 
dition was present in three of tlie women examined. Although 
the causes of a peripheral neuritis in tins ])art of tlie world are 
many it was possible, from the find that all three women were 
multiparae and from a careful analysis of their liistories, to arrive 
at the conclusion tliat the neuritis was probably of puerperal 
•origin, known to natives as “ taipo.” 

There was a perceptible difference in the rapidity of the res- 
ponses according to the route chosen to convey the suggestion, the 
tactile being easily first, the visual next and the auditory last. 

Stigmata of Syphilis were surprisingly rare. 



New or Noteworthy Bornean Plants 

(PA1{T 1.) 


By Elmeu 1). Meiiujll 
Director^ Bureau of Science, Manila, 


In Januarv, 1918, I finished the manuscript of my 
;^p}ijc Emmiemtion of Borncau Pkiits’’ in Ymieh nearly ui'OO 
species of flowering ])lant«^ are recorded from Borneo, and which 
WRvS recently jnihlisiied ,by tiiis Society. In the interim campara- 
tively little attention was given to the Bornean flora, merely such 
material being worked up as was submitted to me for identification 
by the Conservator of Forests at Sandakaii. 

IVcvious to my de}:mrtiire for tlie United States in 19*20. 
co-operati\'e arrangements w'en^ |)erfecte(l l>etwien the Bureau of 
Science and the Forestry Service of British Xorth Borneo, whereby 
it l^ecainc pcxssiljle to send Mr. Maximo Jiamos. botanical collector 
of the Bureau of Science, to KSandakan for the ])uriXKse of prose- 
cuting field work in botany in British Xortli Born(‘o. Mr. Kamos 
devotcMl a|){)roxinuite]y tilm»e and one-half niionths to field work in 
the immediate vicinity of Sandakan, from September to Dec'ernber 
In this time lie ctdlected 827 uuniliers of flowering plants 
and ferns, for the most part with amph* duplicate niaterital. On my 
retuni to Manila in the early part: of 192UJ ('ommenced a study of 
this materia'L finding approx innately 790 sjieik'S' repre^mted in the 
(;olleeti<)n, of wlnVh nearly 100 have lieen found to represent previous- 
ly imdescribed forms, including thn^e new generic typ(?s. In ad- 
dition to theste new s|)ecie.-, numerous ])re\’i<>usly described ones not 
hdtherto known from Borneo are also rejiresented in the collection. 
(Considering the fact that the entire cH>llecdion was made at low 
altitudes and in the immediate vicinity of SaiKkk'an, the perc-ent- 
age of novelties k unusiiaily high. It is merely an excellent ililiis- 
tration of how' little we know regarding the Bornean flora. 

Tlie present paper is largely based on the material secured by 
Mr. Ramos in 1920 in Britisli North Borneo, but various species are 
also described from material secured by otlier collectors both in 
British North Borneo and in Bandakan. Small collections made by 
Major J.Ch Moulton in Upper Baram in 1914 and 1920 have yielded 
intereBting novelties. In the present paper 104 species are described 

• lourn. Straits Braaoh Boy. As. Soc. Sj^ial Number, pp. 1-637.. 
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as new, while 5H previousily tleserilbecl forms are recorded for the 
first time from Borneo. Three Jiew genera are described, Fissipeia^ 
lum of the Olaoaeefie, Jnppiaoi tlie Menispermaceae, and ^yoodiella 
of the Anonaoeae. TJie liet of species common and confined to the 
IMiilippines and Borneo has been qaicreased by Dinochloa puhira- 
mea Gamble, Mapania affinis Merr., Dioscorea flahellifoha Praiin & 
B-urkill, PlKicelophrynhun bracfeusum K. ScOiiim., Foltfalihia (loli- 
chophiflla Merr., Dehaasia iriandm Merr., Evodia hinioco Blanco, 
Santiria mmarensi^^ Merr., Dichapel alum Jiolopeialnm Merr., Acte- 
p/iila dispemi Merr., (leisfanihus meyacnrpu.s (\ B. Bob., OmpJia- 
lea bract eat a Merr., Jades philippijiensis Merr., Eugenia palairan- 
ensis C\ B. Bob., Sirgchnos igna fii Berg., and Solan am epiphgticvrn 
!^[err. In addition to the three genc^ra described as new, mentioned 
above, tlie following gimera are hitherto nnrcwordcHl from Borneo; 
I^hacelophrgnmm, Illigera, Fn(siis, Actephila, lodes, Artinidia, 
Taral'togenos, and Clidemia, liu hiding the sjiecies descrilied as 
new and those previously described forms now credited to Borneo 
for the first time, the jiresent contnlmtion (published in tv^o parts) 
adds a total of 162 species to the list of those known from Borneo. 

Bureau of S(*ience Manila, P. F. 

November 15, 1921. 

PANDANACEAE. 

Pandanus Linnaeus f. 

Pandanus sandakanensis sp. nov. § Egkia. 

Frute.v circiter b m. altus: foliis conaceis, circiter l.L) m. 
longis, 3 cm. latis, tennitcr aduninatis, nitidis, nmrgine acute ser- 
ratis, costa subtus in partibus superioribus serratis; syncarpiis 3 
ad 5, ovoideis vcd ellipsoideis, conlertis, in spica dispositis, 6 ad 8 
c*m. longis; drupis mimtrofeis, l-locellatis, incluratis, 2 cm. longis, 
circiter 1 cm. latis, angiilatis, dcH^rsum angiustatis, alte cxinnatis, 
apice convc^xis, stylo almupte terminatis; stUis induratis, oblicjuis, 

4 mm. longis et latis, nitidis, pleruraque 2-dentati8. 

A shrub about 3 m. high. Ix^aves coriaceous, shining, smooth, 
about 1.75 in. long, 3 cm. wide, the midrib somewhat impressed on 
the upper surface, prominent on the lower surface, smooth except 
in the ujiper part and beneath whei'e it is finely toothed ; the lateral 
nerves slender, obscure, about 30 on each side of the midrib, the 
margins ratiier coarstdy and sharply toothed in the lower part and 
witli nmch more numerous, smaller, rather densely arranged teeth 
in tlie upjKT part, the apex very slenderly caudate-acuminate. Syn- 
cm-rj^ crowded in erect, peduncled racemes from 3 to 5 in a head, 
ovoid to cllijisoid, 6 to 8 cm. long, 5 to 6 cm. in diameter, dark- 
brown when dry, the peduncles up to 20 cm. long, thickened up- 
ward, about 1 cm. in diameter, marked with conspicuous, indurated 
crests, the remnants of fallen slieaths. Drupes numerous, oblon^- 
obovoid, l-celkd, about 2 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, angular, narrowed 
below, united for J of their length; the pericarp indurated, the 

J'our. Strftitft Bmaoli 
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hollow portion above the Boed 4 to 5 inin. in diameter, the apical 
free portione convex, abruptly terminated by the somewhat oblique, 
indurated, shining style which is about 4 mm. long and wide and 
usually with 2 conspicuous teeth. 

British Korth Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 7 7P0, , December, 
Ill rather dry forests at low altitudes. A species lielong- 
ing in the group with Pandanus lahyrinthicvs Ivurz, but with fewer^ 
much smaller Byncarps and somewhat smaller drupes. 

Pandanus matthewsii sp. nov. § Astrosiigma. 

Frutex, ramis ultinijis 1.5 cm. diametro; foliis numerosis,. 
coriac^is, in siwitate paillidis, u«(|ue ad 1 m. longis, 1.5 cm. ktis, 
ten niter acuminatiis, margine distanter serratis ; sync*arpiis soli- 
tariis, erwtis, ellipsoideis, cirdter 8 cm. longis, pedunculatis, drupis 
numerosissimis, 1-locellati.s, coiifertis, lineari-obknceolatis, 1.5 ad 
1.8 cm. longis; stigma in syncarpio iml)ricata, plana. 2.o ad 
3 mm. diametro, margine perapicue dentata vcl erciiato-dentata. 

A tNhrub, the ultimate brandies about 1.5 cm. in diameter. 
Ixuives numeix)us, coriaceous, pale when dry, up to 1 m. long, about 
1.5 cm. wide, gradually narrowtxl upward to the slenderly acumin- 
ate apex, the margins rather distantly and sharply tootlied, the 
midrib on the lower j-urface in the upper part with similar teeth, 
the teeth slender, amniding, 1 to 1.5 mm. long, the midrib pro- 
minent on the lower surface, impressed on the upper surfa<'e, the 
lateral nerves slender, 25 to 30 on each side of the midrib, densely 
arranged. -Staminate inflorescences clu])-shai>ed, about T cm. long* 
l.() cm. in diameter, the peduncles about (> cm. long, subtended by 
several, olilanceolate, sharply acuminate, chartaeeous bracts alx)ut 

9 cm. in length. Syncarps tt^rminal, solitary, erect, ellipsoid, 
about 8 cm. long, 4.5 to 5 cm. in diameter, tlieir peduncles up to 

10 cm. long, about 6 mm. in diameter, brown, sliiuing and long- 
itudinally silicate when dry, the leaf-like bracts subtending the 
syncarps, up to 25 cm. in length. Drupes very numerouSj crowded, 
linear-oblanceolate, 1.5 to 1.8 cm. long, about 2 mm. in diameter^ 
1-celled, attenuate at the base, united throughout except for the 
2 mm. long stylar portion; the stigmas plane, subreiviform, imbri- 
cate, 2.5 to 3 mm. in diameter, their margins distinctly and radi- 
ately dentate or crenate-dentate. 

British Xortli Borneo, Batu luma, near Sandakan, Ramm 
IS^ly October, 1920. In flat forests along streams at low altitudes. 
A very charaeteriatic species l)elonging in the group with Fandanm 
sieUiger BidL and P. discosiigim Martelli, for which Martelii has 
proposed the sectional name Astrosiigma. It is most closely allied 
to the latter species, but differs radically in its longer leaves, larger 
elUpi^pid syncarps, and distiu^^ toothed stigmas. The species is 
dedi^ted to Mr. D. M. Matthews, formerly Conservator of Forests 
feSritieh /North 
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Pandanus obovoideus sp, nov, § Acros^tigma. 

Frutex erectus, circiter 2 m. altiis; foliis 2 ad 2.5 m. longis, 
3.5 ad 4 cm. latis, coriaceis, abrupt© acumimitis, margin© deuti- 
ciilatis ; syncarpiis 4 vel 5, confertis, obovoidcis, 8 ad 10 cm. longis, 
7 ad 9 cm. latis ; drupis numerosissimis, eoufcrti'S, l-locellatie, 
circitcr 3 cm. longis, iis<]|ue ad 5 mm. diamctro, apice pyramidatis, 
scabenilis, brnnnois, atteiinatis; stvlis rectis vcl curvatis, rigidis, 
sipiniformis, circiter 1 cm. longis. 

An erect slirub about 2 in. bigli. licaves 2 to 2.5 in. long, 3.5 
to 4 cm. wide, (•oriaceous, rather pale when dry and somewhat 
gla neons beneatli, margins distantly and minntely toothed, tJie 
inidrib l>eneat}i in tlie upper half sparingly denticulate, the two 
lateral nerves on the u(p<}>eT surface sparingly denticulate for the 
upper 20 to 30 cm., apex sliglitly acuniinalt‘, tlie acumen rigid, 
slender, 2 to 3 cm. loaig. Synearps uvSiuaWy 5. obovoid, cTowcled at 
tlie apex of the peduncle, 8 to 10 cm. long, 7 to 9 cm. in diameter. 
Drujies very nuinerons, crowded, about 3 cm. long, up to 5 min. in 
diameter, base attenuate, narrowed into tlie idgicl, ver}’ sharp, 
straiglit or curved style, the api('al part 10 to 12 eni. long, brown 
whon dry, minutely seabrid. Endoearp in the lower one-half, about 
1 cm. long, bas(‘ acute, apex rounded. The liollow space in the 
niesocarp about 8 mm. long, less than 5 mm. wide. 

British North Bonieo, Ivudat. Castro 970, \oveml>er ,20, 1920. 
In the liilLs on the I’itas Estate, altitude alx)nt 25 m. This, species 
must be ciosely allied to Pandanus gibhsianus ^lartelli, which, how- 
ever, according to Miss (.Tibbs, quoted by Mai’tellii, lias leaves 10 to 
12 cm, wide, while in the present 8peci<*s tliey do not exceed 4 cm. 
in width. The obovoid, rather than obJoing or glolxise 6ynca:r}3s, 
are rather smaller tiian in Martelli^s species, hut tliere are appareait- 
ly but siitght differencxiis in the dru]x?s. 

Pandanus pachyphyllus sp. nov, § Acrostufma. 

Caiilis 3 cm. diainetro, 10 ad 15 cm. ulta, siin])lex ; foliis 
iiUTiuTosis, confertis, crasse coriaceis, circiter 3.2 m. longis, 5 ad 6 
-cm. latis, teiiiiiter acnniinatis, inargine acute dontatis, dentibus 
siiperioribus parvis (‘onfertis, inferioribus majorilms distantibus 
patulis; syncaT|)iis erectis, solitariis, gloliosis, 10 cm. diametro, 
drupis nurnerosissimis, confertis, l-locellatis, circiter 4 cm, longis, 
5 mm. diametro, in dimidio inferiore eonnatis, in dimidio libero 
lanceolatis pcrspicne o-carinatis acuminatis brnnneis 4 ad 5 mm. 
diametro, rectis vel leviter ciirvatis, stigmate spiniforme. 

Sbmidesis or nearly steniless, the leaf-bearing portions of the 
stems above tlie surface of tlie ground 10 to 15 m. high, about 3 
cm. in diameter, unbran ched. Leaves numerous, crowded, thickly 
coriaceous, about 3.2 m. long, 5 to 6 cm. wide, narrowed upward to 
the slendiefrly acuminate apex^ pale wlien dry, somewlhiat shining, 
the niidrib imipressecl on the up^ surface, proiminent on tiie lower 
surface, the lower part ftimisiied with widely ottered, rather stout 
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teeth, the iT'pper part finely and rather cl'(wly toothed oji the lower 
grurface, the 2 lateral nerves finely toothed on the uippeir surface near 
the ai]>ex, tlie nuirgiins with diistant, stout. s})reading teeth in the 
lower part, rather finely and closely toothed in the up|>er part. 
Syncarps erect, terminal, «lol>ose, about 10 cm. in diameter, their 
peduncles a])out H mm. in diameder, ohseurely angh‘d, Inown, 10 to 
15 cm. long. l)ru])es very numerous, crowded, 1 -celled, including 
the stylar and stigniatie portions 4 cm. long, the lower 2 cm. 
entirely united, the indivklual drupes aboait 5 eni. in diameter^ 
narrow(‘(i belov;, the ])eriear}) rather tliin, tlie seeds al>out 1 em. 
long, tile (‘inpty portion above tlie seeds about 4 mm. in length; free 
]K>rtions lanceolate, often sona^what eurved, brown, |>romiiiently 
5-kee1ed, acuminate, 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, narrowed u]>vvard to 
the spiniform, somewliat eurvtHl stiignm, the free |M)rtions equalling 
the drii]H^8 {>ro]ier in length. 

British North Borneo, Batn Lifina, near Sandakaii, lianios^ 
loJfl, In forests along small streiiins at low altitudes, A sij.ieeies 
sti'ougly eliaraeterized by being jmietieally ae'au]<?scent and un- 
Imineheid, as well as by its greatly elongated, tluekiy coriaeeo'us 
leaves and its soliitary, eix^^t, globose synearps. The fret?, lanceolate, 
acunii.iiiatt‘, somewhat (nirvwl, |)irom:itnently 5-(ariimte ]>ortions ecpial 
the (lru|)e pix>|)er in lengtli, die drupes being wholly united. It 
apjiarently belongs in the group with Pandanus (ianckehnannianus 
K. Kelui'in. of New Ihimea. 


ORAMINEAE. 

Themeda Forskal. 

Themeda frondosa (B. Br.) Mk^rr. Iiiterpnd. Herb. Anib. (1917) 
89. 

Antfiisfiria frondosa R. Br. Prodr. (1810) 300. 

Themeda arguens Hack. in. DC, Monoug. Phan. 6 (1889) 657. 
non Stiim arguens Lki'ii. 

British North Borneo, Saiwlakan, Kamos 1S6S\ In open places 
at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula and Archipelago to tropical 
Australia. Themeda arguens Hack, iis properly the imme for the 
sj>ecties currently known as T. ciliata Hack, of India. 

Patticum limnaeus. 

Panlcum carinatum Presl, Eel. Haenk. 1 (1830) 309. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Tates Ramos 1S05, In 
thickets at tew altitudes, Throughout the Hulippines, perhaps 
oeeuring in some other parts of Maiaw; m>t always clearly dis- 
tingnisiiable 
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Panicum distachyum Linn. Maiiit. 1 (1867) 138. 

British North Borneo, Sand)a:kan, Ramos 1765. Along roads 
and in open places. Not previoiiisly recorded from Borneo. India 
to China, through Malaya to tropical Australia. 

Dinochtoa Bu^. 

Dinochioa pubiramea Gamble in Pliilip. Joiim. Sci. 5 (1910) 
Bot, 279 ; Camus Bamb. (1913) 171. 

British Nbrth Boraeo, near Sandakan, Agania 1019, Noveanber, 
1920. Pliili])pincs (Basilan, Mindanao, Negros, Samar, Leyte). 
ITiis adds another sijjecdee to the (‘oniipa rati vely sanall list of those 
known only from Bonieo and the Philiippines. 


CYPERACEAE. 

Mapaaia Aublet. 

Mapania sessilis sp. nov. § PnndnnophyUum. 

Infloroscentiis w]>iculifonnihns, sessilibus, pleriscpio infra 
foiliis, castaneis. wnipressis rel plus minusve triquetris, numerosis, 
oblongis, 3 — 3,3 cm. longis; bracteis inferioribus 3 — 5 mm. 
longis. () vol 8 supriorilms imbricatis, oblongo-()\alis, acutis, leviter 
earinatis, 2.5 cm. longis, 1 cm. latis; acheniis circiter 6, osseis, 
oblongo-ellipsoideis, 7 ad 8 mm. longis, 3.5 mm. dianudro, Irmuiler 
longissiine rostrato-acuminatis; fohis numerosis, nsqu(' ad 1.3 m. 
longis, 1.5 cm. latis, deorsuin leviter angustatis, basi 1 cm. latis, 
sii])ra gradatim angustatis, toiniter longissime c^aiidato-aeuminatis, 
margine serriilatis. 

C'audex rather stout, eastaneous, somewhat triquetrous, 1.5 
<*ru. in diameter, about 10 can. high. licavt^s numerous, u]) to 1.3 
ni. long, ab(Hit 1.5 cm. wide, gradually narrowed upward to the 
very slenderly long-acumiuate apex, only slightly narrowed below, 
tlie basal portions about 1 cm. in width, margins serrulate through- 
out e\('i8})t near the base, the basal sheatlding portions of the leaves 
castaneous. Inflorescences numerous, sessile or snl)sessile, of single 
spikelet-hke heads, axillary and along the eaudex below the leaves, 
oblong, ('astaneous when drv', 3 to 3.5 cm. long, 8 to 10 mm. wide, 
moie or less fompT<’«^ed or somewhat triquetrous, the lower few 
hratds o^ate-ol>long to ovate, 3 to 5 man. long, the succeeding sLx 
or eidit brads eastaneous, imhrk^te, shaming, somewhat keeled, 
acute, about 2.5 (un. loaig, 1 c-m. wide, generally oblong-ovate, 
irlumes \yhite, membra naceoiw, crowded, scarcely extending beyond 
tin* upper bracts. Achenes about (i in each head, liard, dry, terete 
or stlightly compressed, dark-colored, oblong-elliipsoid, 7 to 8 mm. 
long, about 3.5 mm. in diameter, long-beaked, the beak and persis- 
tent portions of the style about as long as the achenes. 

Jover. Braacih 
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Britisili North Borneo, near Saiulakan, Ramos 1856, Becmiber, 
1920. In daiinp forests aJon^ small streams at low altitudes. A 
renmrkahlv dktinet spedes well diara<‘terized ])y its sessile or snb- 
sessile, ninneroais, oblonii^, simple, si^jikelet-like lieads am] its iin- 
nsmally lar^e, iinbrica.te bracts, the «:lumes inembranaceons and 
seareely extending beyond the n])pennost braets. It is the only 
species of tlie geiins with whiieh T am acquainted, in which the 
inflores<‘eiK*(^s are .Wv^^ile or nearly so, while in this fonn they are, 
for the most part, confined to the caudex ])elow the leaves, oe(*urring 
singly jin the axils of de<*ayed leaves from the very base of tlie 
eaudex. 

Mapania affinis s]>. nov. § IJalosiemma, 

Caudex brevis, crassous, eireiter 1.5 cm. diametro; foliis 
numerusis. persj>icue 3-nerviis, usque ad l.T m. longis 3 vel 3.5 
cm. latiih, deorsum vi\ angustatis, apice siilmbm})te caudato-acumin- 
atis, acuminis serrulatis tenuibus 3 ad 5 cm. longis, margine et 
costa subtiis i]i partihus RU})erioril)us aiiinute serrulatis; sc-apis 
]>aucis, glahris, sub autln^sin eireiter 5 cm. longis, sub fructu usque 
ad 14 (‘in. longis, ])arttibiis inferiorihns (ea. 5 cm.) braeteis nmnerv^sis 
imbrieatis instnu'tis; eapitulis sub anthesin (‘ireiter 2 em. longis, 
l)ra(*t<hs ea])itu]nm aequantihus, sub fnietu 5 vel (5 cm. diametro: 
spieub's eireiter 18, ovendeis, 2.5 cm. longis, liheris: adieniis nigris, 
osseis, ohlongo-ovoideis, 4 nmn. longis, hixniter acuniinatis. 

(Vuidex short, stoiiti, iihout 1.5 cm. dn diameter. lyeaves 
numerous, prominently 3-nerved, up to 1.7 m. long, 3 to 3.5 cm. 
wide, sc«rt*ely narrowed Ixdow, the basal p<)^tion^ folded and nsuully 
straw-c'olored, the a.jiex Huhabruptly (audate-utnuniinaie, the acauuen 
slender, serrulate*, 3 to 5 (*m. long, the margins and midrib on tiie 
lower surfa(‘e in the upper part of the leaf minutely wserrnlate. 
Scapes few, glabrous. terete, in anthesis abont 5 em. long, in fruit up 
to 14 eiii. long, somewhat thickened n]>ward and 3 to 4 mm. in dia- 
meter, the basal 5 cm. supplied with niianerous imbricate hnu'ts, 
tin* lower ones close, broadly ovate, about 1 em.long, the npper ones 
gradually longer, the uppermost (>hloug-(nate, acute up to 3.5 em. 
long. Heads in antliesii^ about 2 em. long, oblong-ovoid, the outer 
bracts as long as the head, about 12 mm. wide, ellipti(*-ovate, acute, 
somewhat kwled, the api(‘al po-rtions s,paringly appressed-pulK‘Scent ; 
heads in fruit 5 to (\ cniu in diameter,, (*omposed of numerous (15 
to 18) ovoid, large, free sqdkes up to 2.5 cm. long. Achenes 
numerous, blac*k, bony, oblong-ovoid, terete or irregularly com- 
pressed, alK>ut 4 mm. long, shortly acumiiuite. 

British North Borneo, near Sandakan, Ramos 1596, November, 
hi (lamp forests at low altitudes. The same spec‘ies is representecl 
by Clemens 9SS0, c*olleeted at Jolo, Sulu Arehipelaigo, October 15, 
growing on forested sioff)cs at an altitude of about 8(10 m. A species 
Wonging in the general alliance with Mapania palustns F.- Vill., 
bnt ddfEering radi^y in its matare fruiting heads which are muth 
larger than in the latter species, the individual spikes or partial 

B. A. Soc., K0. 85, 1922. 
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iiifloi^eenct?s bein^ aJso mudh longer, to 2. *5 ('in. in length. The 
pedunHeK are alaio shorter in tlie present s^xn^ies and are entirely 
gtabroiivS. In all the I^Iiall'ayan material representing M. paliLsiri^ 
that I have seen the pedtuu'les are fnrt’urac'eous. ^ 

M apart ia gracilipes ‘•p. iiov. § Fandanophifllum. 

(^audex Inevis, eindter 1 cm. crassiis; I’ojiif' numerosis, circiter 
no (*in. longis, 1 cm. latis, deorsnrn vix angustails, })artiini8 infcr- 
iorihus plicatis, ajiice loiige teuiiterque caudatx)-aciuninatis, margine 
obscure st^rriilatis ; s(ia])‘ifc temiibu^,, 12 ad 20 em. longis, vix 1 
nun. (lianiptix), basi s(|ii«mis paucis oblongis 5 ad nun. longis^ 
instriutis; (‘apitnlis solitariis, circiter 1 (‘in. longis, spi(‘is propriis 
inter sc \ ix distinctis, sfpiamis exteriorihus oblongo-ovatis, capitiila 
aequantibus; (‘apitnlis fructiferis ovoideis, circiter 1.5 cm. diametro; 
a(‘]ieniis ovoideis, nignis, oaseis, 2.5 mini, longis, breviter apiculatis. 

Candex sfhort,, about 1 (*m. in diainet(M\ Leaves nuineroiiB,. 
alxnit 00 (‘in. long, 1 (‘in. vvddo, 5-ner\ed. pale-gravish vviieii dry, the 
liasal portions straw-colored, sic‘arcel\ narrownl lielow, the apex 
gradually narrowed in a long, sflender, (‘^uidate, denticulate avniinen,. 
the margins and the midril) lieiu^ath in the upper pan oWurely 
serndate. S(‘a[Ks several, lateral, verv slender, terete, 12 to 20 
(mi. long, scarcely 1 mm. in dialmeter, subtended at the Imse by few^, 
oblong, 5 to 15 mm. long bnuts, eH(‘li scaipt^ bearing a soli tar}’ head 
alnnit 1 col long, the head made u}) x)f several spikes vvhi(‘h are 
scarcely distinct; external scales oblong-ovate, about 1 cm. long, 
brownish, e(jualling the head in length; fruiting licads oncmkI, about 
1.5 cm. in (liamet(*r and 1 cm. in length. Aclienes obovoid, lax, 
bony, 2.5 nun. long, shoitly a|w<‘uilate. 

British North Borneo, m^ar Sandakan, Fcwtos 7c955, December, 
192(h In (]am]> forests at low altitudes. This sjiecies is well 
characterized by its narrow leaves; its very silender elongated 8(*apes; 
and its small heads, tli(‘ latter in anthesis about 1 cm. long, the 
outer bracts as long as the head. In fruit the heads appear as if 
they wc‘re made of three or more spikes, but tluise si])ikes are scarcely 
distinct from each other. The Umy aclienes are but 2.5 mm. in 
length, and are v^rv shortly api('ulate. It is probably most closely 
allied to Mapania d chilis C. B. (’larke. 

Mapania heterocephala sp. nov. § Pandmophyllum, 

Candex brevis, circiter 1.5 cm, crassus; foliis mimeroais,. 
pallidis, 1-nerviis, circiter 85 cm. longis, 2.5 ad 3 cm. latis, deorSum 
leviter aiigustatis, partibus inferioribus circiter 2 cm. latis, sursuttn 
gradatini angustatis, longe caudato-acuminatis, inargine et costa 
subtus in partibus superioribus serrulatfe; seapis paucia, usque ad 
9 cm longis, 1.5 mm. diametro, partiibus inferiorihug (2 ad 3 cm.) 
braicteis numerosis imbilioatis instruotis; inflorescentiis spiciformi* 
bus, solitariis vel trinis, cyliudraceis, circiter 3 cm longig, 8 mneu 
diametro; bracteis niunerosis, pubricatis, circiter 13 mm. longis,. 


4<m3r. Stmtft Brftaeli 
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€ Him ktis, ol)iloiigK>— elliiptids, obtimLs ei brevissiniie ajjieulatis, 
inargino seariosis; aclieniis angiiste obloiigo-obovoidois, teretibus, 
5 m'nx. loiigds, a-cnitis vel brevist^iim a.picnlatis. 

CaiKiex siliort, aboiut 1.5 cm. in diameter. Ijeaves numer- 

ous, paie-tgravish when drv, not ver>^ rigid, 1-nerved, aliout 85 cm. 
loftig, 2.5 k> 5 (miL wide, aligbtlv ntarrowed Indow, the l>asal part, 
aibout 2 (‘ 111 . wdde, graduaWy narrowed upward to the long and 
slenderly {*audatt('-acuni!ina.te apex, the margins and the midrib (wi 
the lower surface in tlie np|)er }>art 8<^rrukte. Scapes few, lateral, 
fnnn the miidex beloAv the k?a.ves, up to 9 cm. long, 1.5 nim. in 
dinineter, terete, tJie lower two to three (an. s>u|>pli(^d with nnmeroiLS 
jinbricatc liracts, tln^ brads ovate to olilong-ovate, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. 
Infl(>res(enc(‘s (*(ui;si. sting of a single, solitary, sjiike-liiike head or 
vsomctimes ol' thrte separate, fascicJed, similar lieads, lioth types 
oceuriiDg on the same fdant, the indliividiial heads ten'te, aliout 3 
(‘un long, 8 mm. in diaiiiuder, c(>m}K)S(Hl of nurruu’ous imbricate 
l>racts, the hnict.s o'lilong-cdliptic about 13 mm. long, G nnn. wide, 
obtuse and v(*ry shortly api(‘uliate, tiieir nufirgins .scarious. Aclienes 
bony, narrowly oblong-ohovoid, terete, grayisli. about 5 mm. long, 
2 mm. in diameter, slightly nia;rrow(*d ladow, the apex acute or very 
sliglitly a)i’i<-ulate. 

British North Horncx). Sandakan, N(nnos( ISoJf, Dc^remlier, 1920. 
In damp forests along sanall streams at low altitiulc^. Tliis sjiecies 
is reUiarkalile in the intlo'rescxnices. When tlie sc/ayie Ix-ars a siingle 
luad, the head v(*rv strongly rc^emblc's tlwlt of Mapania Jhumilis 
F.- Vill., lint t]u‘ same plant other sc-apc^s occur which hear tlir(‘e 
fasciculate ly airra.ngmd spikt^s at their ajhces. In leaf eharaeters, 
liowever, the species is remote from M. huHnUs, It is probably 
most cloudy allied to Mapania lotHja V. B. (’larke, hnt has much 
sliorter scajK^ and broader knaves. 

Cyperus Linnaeus. 

Cyperus procerus Kottb. Descr. Xov. PI. (1173) 29. 

Briti.^i Nbrth Borneo, Batn Lima., near Saoidakan, Ramos 
1081, I'll o{Km, swampy places. India to son them Cliina, Indo- 
China and Java. 


ARACEAE. 

Schismatoglottis Zollinger & ^loritzi. 

Schismatoglottis ferruginea sp. nov. 

OatwIliicmJus aibbrevdatus vel jmuIIo elongatus, usqiie ad 6 mm. 
crassus, hypogaeus ; petiolis et peduiiculis et subtins foliis ad costam 
nervosque perspicue ferrugineo-ciliatis ; foliis membranaceis,^ ellip- 
tieis vel obovato-ellipticis, 12 ad 22 cm. longis, breviter amiminatis, 
hasi rotuiKktiS et perapieue eordatis; nervis primariis utrinque 
drciter 20; petiolo 5 ad 17 cm. longo; inflorescentiis paucis, pedun- 
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culatis (peduneulo 3 ad 4 em. longo); spathis siibcylindraceis, hand 
coiistrictis, 4 ad 7 cm. longis,() mni,diani€^tro,deorsum plus miunsve 
^ aiOiatis, sursum glabris. Species ;lS^. hariatae Engl, affinis. 

Petioles, exposed portions of the short caudex, peduncles, andl 
the lower surface of the leajves, eaj>eciia(lly along Ifoe (niidirliih, 
conspicuosly fernigineousJy ciliate with elongated spreading hairs. 
Ijeaves niemibraimoeous when dry, elliptile to obomte-elliptic, 12 
\ to 22 emi. long, 6 to 10 cm. wide, the apex shortly aeuaninate, the 
Vase munded and distinctly cordate, the batsa.1 lobes more or lees 
bverlafpp-ing, the sinus 8 to 15 mm. deep, tlie margins slightly 
Involute, the upper surface olivaceous, glabrous, somjewliat shining, 
the lower surface paler tlian the upper; the indumentum largely 
confined to the midrib, primary and secondary nerves; primary 
nerves spreading, curved, ultimiately ascending, about 20 on each 
side of tine midrib, not very much more proiminent than the second- 
ary ones ; petioles 5 to 17 cm. long, up to 5 imn. in diameter, 
sliea thing in the lower 3 to 4 cm. Inflorescences few, the peduncles 
3 to 4 em. long. Sjmthes suibcyliiidrie, 4 to 7 cm. long, about 6 
mm. in diameter, the l)asal portion more or less ciliate, the deciduous 
limb glabrouts. 

British Xortli Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 1657 
(type), 7 75.^, , NoyembeT, 1920. On Ixmlders in forests at low 
altitudes. A ^necnes strongly characterized by its indumeaitum, 
in this eharaccer approacliing Schismatogloilis havhata Engl., but 
differing radically in its much larger size and /in its leaves being 
conspicuously cordate at the base. 

COMMELINACEAE. 

Forrest ia Lesson. 

Forrestia glabrata Hassk. in Flora 47 (1864) 630; C. B. Clarke 

in DC. Monog. Phan. 3 (1881) 238. 

Britisib North Borneo, near Sandakan, 1f oo(i ()S2 ; Mount 
Kinabalu, Kiau, Clem ens 9950, 9997 : Sarawak, Native collector 
2120, 2147 Bur. Sei. Bengal, Sumatra, Java. 

LILIACEAE. 

Pleomele Salisbury. 

Pleomele borneensis sp. nor. 

Frutex vel arbor parva, ramosus, glaber, ramulis 1.2 ad 1.5 
cm. diametro ; foJiis numerosis, confertiis^ lineari-lanceolatis, coria- 
ceis, 45 ad 55 cm. loiigis, 1.5 ad 2.5 cm. ktis^ acunximtia, deorsum 
baud angustatis ; paniculis terminaiibus^ erectis, multifloris, ramis 
usque ad 40 em. longis ; floribus fasciculatis, 2 cm. loiigis* tubo 
1 cm. longo, lobis linearis, 1 mm. ktis, obtusis; frixctibus subglo* 
bo^i'S, bnmneis, leviter inaequikteiralibus, ai^iculatis, 1-, i^riter 
2- locellatis, 8 ad 10 mm. diametro. 
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A braiiidied shinib or sinaU tree entirely g^kbrotis, tbe ultimate 
brandies 12 to 15 iinii. in clliiaaiieter. Ijt‘aves numerous, crowded 
at the tijis of the braudilets, linear-laoimiikite, cOTitaceous, 45 to 55 
<an.. long, 1.5 to 2.5 (‘in. wide, rather slenderly acuminate, not or 
but sliglitly narrowed below, the liase sheathing. Panicles tenninal, 
erect, 50 to 60 cm. long, the bnaiucdies ascieiKling, browniish or 
olivaceous wlieii dr>% u]> to 40 cm. long, the lower ones subtended 
by r<Mluce(l Itia.vos, the on(?s by oblong-lanoeolate bracts 1.5 

to 2 (‘in. in length, or the up})ermost bracts less than. 1 (in. in 
length. Flowers 2 (m. long, an fascicules of 3 to 5 along tilie primary 
Ijrandies, their pedicels up to 6 m;in. long, tlie subtending bracts 
broadly o\ate to oblong, obtuse, 2 to 4 mm. long, the liraeteoles 
smal'ler. I Vrianth-tube 1 cm. long, the linear lobc^s 1 mm. wide, 
obtuse. Anthers 2 inm. long. Ovary oblong, glabrous, 2 mm. 
long. I'ruits darkdirown, fleshy, siihglolK)se, somewhat iiuMpiila- 
teral, ajMcnlate Ijy the ]»ersistent sttyte. when diw K to 10 mm. in 
•diameter, 1-, raidy 2-c(41cd. 

British NV)rth Bonun, near Sandakan, Rainn.s HUi (type), 
Wood 77/5, Octohi^r and Itehrna.rv, 1920. CaMUlo 60S, Fel)ruan% 
191<S. In forc^sts and along smiall streams at low altitudes. A 
sp(*ci(‘S ladoiiging in tlic gron]> with Pleomele angnstifolia 
X. E. Br., Init will) much larger leaves than that syiedcs. 

Smiiax Tournefort. 

Smilax gigantea sp. nov. § EusmUax, 

Fnitex scandens, ramis tcuvtifnis, striatis, 8 ad 10 mm. 
•(liainctro, aciilcaitis; foliis late o\atis, cdiartaceis, circiter 35 cm. 
longis latiscjue, brevitcr ahrupteejne acuminatis, l>asi latissime 
Totundatis, ])ej‘si)icu(* conlatis, 9-ner\iis, supra irlabris, subtus 
pubescentibus : infruct(‘sccntiis circiter 30 cm. longis, uinbellulis 
numerosis, 5 vel 6 cm. diametro, longe pediinculatis, fascieulatis, 
rhachibus eompressis, circitc^r 20 cm. longis; fructibiis globosis, 
tenuiter pcdicnllatis, eir(*iter 1 cm. diametro. 

A large, coarse^, woody vine, the infiorescence-l)earing branches 
terete, browui, striate, 8 to 10 mm. in diameter, armed with scattered, 
very sbuit, narrowly pyramidal spines about 2 mm. in length. 
Leaves l)roadly ovate, oluirtaceous to subcoriaeeous, about 35 cm, 
long and wide, the a[>ex very sliortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
base broadly ron ruled and deeply (‘onlate, the upper surfacie smooth, 
glabrous, shining, brownisli-olivateous, the lower surface brownish, 
ratlier softly and densely pul)esmit, tire indumentum s'hort, not 
at all stellate; ptdioles stout, about 7 cm. long, the sheathing basal 
]x>rtion about S cm. in length ; nerves about 9, all basal, prominenit, 
the retieulations rather )ax. Infructescences about 30 cm. long, 
the umbels raeemosely disposed, from 3 to 6 in the axil of each bract, 
tflmr peduncles 7 to 10 cm. long, tlie radiis usually about 20 cm. 
in lei^th, 4 te 6 nmn wide, strongly flattened, the umbelte up to 

E. 1922. 
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^5 iij each iDfructesi-ence. Fniits gilolxvse, ^;hiiiini^^ when dry, about 

1 cm. in diaincteii, V2 to 25 in eaoh umbel, their jx^iioela slender^, 
1.5 to 1.8 can. in length. 

Britif^h Xorth Borneo, Sebuga. nea r Sianda kan, Ea rn os ISoOy 
XovemlK-?r, 11)20, On dainip fort*ffted slopes at lou" altitudes; locally 
known to tlic Malays as Kababv. A nnniarkaldy distinct species 
on ac(X)nnt of its very large, broadly ovate, cordate* l(‘aYes ’which are 
rather densely pubescent on the low'er surface ; and its ample infract *• 
escenccs whicli arc nearly as long as tlie leaves. It is allied to 
iSmil(i.r horneeNms C. ])(h, but differs radtiK/ally in its ^egetati^■e 
eliaracters find in tlie indumeiituin on the lower snrfaix' of the leaves- 
l)eing of siaiijde not stellate haiix. 

Smilax woodii s|). nov. § (■oilanfhvs. 

Speeies h i/poglaucae affinis: rainis ramulisipie laevibiis, in- 
ermihiis, t,eretil)U.-, tenuibus; foliis coriaceis vel sulieoriaceis, laneeo- 
latis vel elliptieo-Ianeeolatis, (> ad i) vm. longis, a<‘Uininatis, Imsi 
aeiitis vel subrotundatis, il- vel 5-nerviis, subtiis glaucis; pediiii- 
eulis tenuibus, quam petiole lougioril)us : fi()ril)us S uni.bellatis ; 
sepalis glaueeseeiitibus, 2 mm, longis; pedieellis :> vel 5 mm. longis. 

A seundent, glabrous, uTiarni(‘d, souu'wliat woody vino, the 
branehes and branehhds slend(‘r, brown, terete. Jieaves eoriac'eous 
to sub<‘oriaceous, lanceolate to elliptic-lanceolate, 6 to i> cm. long, 

2 to 3.5 cm. wi(U‘, acuminate, l)ase acute to subrounded. 3- or 5- 
nerved, nerveis slender, retieulations very obscure, the up|>er surface 
bmwnisli, shiiiing, the lower very glaucous; |:K^tioiles 5 to 10 mm. 
long, those of the older leaves sometimes tendril if ero us. I] ral)els 
axillary, solitary, each about 15-fiowered, the ])eduucles up to 10^ 
mm. long, the ]K*<licels 3 to 5 mim. long. Male flowers somewhat 
glaucous, the sepals ovate, 2 mm, long, 1.5 mm. wide; petals oblong, 
obtuse, 1.5 mni. long, 0.6 mm. wide; stamens 6. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Wood 1097 (type), Oetob(‘r 
2'8, 11>2(), on sIo])es, altitude about 18 m. Sarawak, NaHve Collector 
SS5 Bur. NV’/. • August, 1912. A manifestly elosely allie<i 

to Smilax /ii/i>ofjlouc(t Bentb., and S. pegnana A. DC., l)nt distinct 
from both. 


AMARYLLIDACEAE. 

CurcuHgo Gaertner, 

Curculigo borneensis sp. nov. 

Foliis chartaeeis. anguste lanceolatis, 35 ad 50 cm. longis. 5 ad 
(> cm. latis, utrinque subaeqnaliter angustatis, Imsi cuneatis, apice 
tenuiter filiformihus, acumiiiatis, supra glal):rie, suhtu^ parcissime 
pubesceiitihus, nervis utriiK|ue 5 vel 6 ; petiolo 2'0 ad 2t5 cm. longo ; 
infloreseentiis erectis, Iwevisainie pediMieu latis, densis, subglobosis 
yel ovoideis, eirc iter 4 cm. dianietro, bracteis exterioribus ovatis 
oblongo-ovatis ; 2 vel 3 cm, longis, tenuiter aciiminatis, jimioribiTa 
plus minusve ciliatis; petalis anguste oblongis, 1(> nstm. longis, tttbo. 

WiHir*' '8£r»rtii' ';Br«ael^. 
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dense villoso; frvictibms ovoideis, hirsntis, 8 inni. longij^, rostrati-s 
reetro 8 ad 10 nitni. longo, Mrsuito. 

A tuft 0(1, plant from a rather stont, sliort rootstock. Leaves 
eluirta<;eous, narrowly ‘lanceolate, ♦io to 5*0 ('in. long, 5 to 0 cm. wide, 
'sul)e(|iially narrowed at )>otli (‘iids, the base* enneate, the apex very 
slenderly a(*nniinate, tlie ti]» hliform, the upper surfae'e glabrous, 
the lower Sfurfac*(' witli very few seatereil hairs; lateral nerves 
distiiKiL o to () on each side of the midrib; ]Xitie>k^ 20 to 25 cm. 
long, mther dender, glabrous or with few se^attereel liairs, tlieir 
b*as»eis inHatel, slu*4itlring. 1 Jifioresw'enees erevt or suliereet, dense, 
short-pednneled, snhgloliose or ovoid, about 4 cm. in diameter, the 
linicts ('harta(»eeHis, ovate to e>l)long-ovate, 2 to .‘1 cm. long, the outer 
one.'s about 1 cm. wide, sU'^nderly lemg-acuiniMate, when young more 
or less ciliate, in age glahrons or nearly so ; ]x*drincles more or less 
hirsute, about 2 (*m. long. Flowers numerous, crowded, but few 
developing at one time, yellow, the periantli-tuhe extended at least 
h m.m. aliove tlie ovarv, villous, the segments narrowly oblong, 
about 10 nini. long, 2.5 inni. wide, slightly pulieseent, ultimately 
m’arly glabrous. Stanums as long as the periantli-segments, the 
anthers 3.5 to 4 min. long, linear. Fruits ovoid, somewhat hirsute, 
about 8 mm, long, bhuh when dry, tipped with a Siiout, 8 to 10 
niim. long, liirsute lieak. 

Britiisli North llorneo, at Batu Thma and 8ebuga near Sandak- 
an, Ramos hS>i7 (type), ^November and Dei'ember, 1920. 

Ill damp forests at low altitudes. A S'|x*ci(‘s Ldoiiging in the group 
with Cacurliijo laUfolia Dry. and most ('losely idlied to hrevi- 
pedufK idafa Kim. oi' Jbilawan and Balabae, dilfering from the latter 
esjieeially in its longer periaiith-st'gnnMits and in its smaller fruits 
which liave shorter lauiks than in the Philij>pine species. 

Curculigo giabrescens (Hid).) coinh. nov. 

Curmliyo laiifolia Dry. var. (jlabresceas RidJ. Mat. FI. Malay 
Pen in. (Moiux ot.) Z (190<) 67. 

British North Borneo, Kudat, Castro ^hSd: Sarawak, Native 
Collector Jfdd, 637 , 1Jii)7 , .JJfdJ, 2701 Bar, Sri, Malay Pcminsula, 
Sumatra. 


DIOSCOREACEAE, 

Dioscorea Linnaeus. 

Dioscorea fiabellifolia Prain Burkill in Elmer. Leati. Philip. 
Bot. 5 (IMIl) 1593, and in Journ. .Vs. Soc. B(nigal II 10 
(1914) 12. 

British Nortli Borneo, Sibyguey^ near Sandakan, Ramos 1025. 
In thickets and forests along streaans at low altitudes. Previously 
known only froiii tlie PhilippmeB, Laguna and Sorsogon Provinces^ 
Ijuzon, Mindoro, and Cytandiianes Island. 

A. Soo., No. 8$^ ^ 

' , ""-m: 
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NEW OR NOTEWORTHY BORNEAN PLANTS. 

MARANTACEAE. 

Phrynium Willdeno\\'. 

Phrynium inflatum &p. nov. 

Species F. capital o simi lis, differt bracteis exterioribus mill to* 
inajoribus, oliloiigo-ovatis, acuminatis, T vel 8 cm. lonirif;;, extus 
fulvo-vilkKsis, vao'iijis siipTa eapitiilis valkle iiitlatis, villosis : flori- 
biis loiiigoiribiis ’usque «d 2.5 cm. longis, sepialis 1.5 cm. loiioris,. 
tenuiter aeumhiativs, fructibiis ovoideis-trioonis. leviter villosls, in 
valvis tribus fissis, baud castaneis. 

A species with the habit of F/m/nium capital a in , exceeding 1 m, 
in heiglit. IVtioles glabrous except a))Ove the inflorescences, l^t'aves 
oblong, up to 51) cm. long and hi) cm. wide, firmly chartaceous, 
glabrous on liotli surfaces, the petioles produced about 14 (un. above 
the inflorescences, the lower half conspicuously inllated and tulvous- 
villous, ahomt 3 cm,, wide (spreaxl) below. Heads in fruit aboia 
5 cm. iii diauiieter. I^ower bract subtending the headj, oblong-ovate, 
acuminate, coriac(‘ous, long fulvous-villous' outsidt', the otliers ON'ate 
acuminate, 3 to 3.5 cm, long, ultimately fil)rillose. Pairs of flowers 
2, the fjedieels stout, aibout 1 imn. long, the bracdeoles narrowly 
lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, 2.5 cm. long, 3 mm. wide. Ovaries 
3-ceMed, densely fulvou8~ciliate, the hairs 2 to 3 mm. long. (%ljx 
lol)es narrowly laijm>late, caudate-aeumiinate, 15 nim. long, 2 to 
2.5 mm. wide. Oorolla-tuhe slender, glabrous^ 12 to 15 mm. long, 
the segments up to 9 mm. long.’ Fruit ovoid-trigxmous, about 12 
mm. long and wide, more or less fulvous-villous. 3-celled, 3-8eeded, 
ojamiug by 3 longitudinal valves, the pericarp indurated. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Saudakau, Earn os IJfSS. 
On forested slopes at low altitudes. A species strongl}' characterized 
by its unusually laige fir»t bract, its jK^tioles being inflated above 
the insertion of tlie iiifloreseence, and its strongly trigonous, 3-celled, 
3-valved, dehiiseeut, somewhat villous fruits. The flowers are much 
longer than in Fhrynium capitaturn A^'illd., attaining a length of at 
least 2.5 cm. Only remiiamts of very old flowers are available. 

Phacetophrynium K. Schumann. 

Phacelophryniutn bracteosutn K. Sebum, in Engl. Pflanzen- 

reich 11 (1902) 12^3. 

British North Bonieo, near Sandakan, Agama lOSS: Sarawak^ 
Baram District, Lio Matii, Naivve Collector ^78S Bur, Sci,, MouU 
ion 6706, Otherwise known only from the Philippines where it 
is widely distributed in southern Luzon, Samar, Le\*te, Biliran,. 
and Mindanao. 

MORACEAE. 

Artocarpua Forster. 

Artocarpus dementis sp nov. 

Arbor magna, suhglabrjt, ramis 5 vel 6 mm. diainetro, obscure 
;puberulis; folds eoriaceis, glabris, nitidk, oblongo-ovatis Vel ob^ 

m, ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 
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longo-ovatis vel oblongo-lanceolatis, 12^ ad 22 cm, longis, 4.5 ad 
9 cm. latis, aequilateraiibns, basi abrupte anguetatis, acutiff, apice 
aeuminatis, nervjg utririque circdter 12 pcrgpkiiis ; fruetibus sub- 
globosis, cireitcr 5.5 cm. diaimdro, antlioearpiis niimerosiis, leviter 
prodiietig, ovoideig, obtusis, oireitcr 1 nxm. longis, uniformitcr fer- 
rugin'(;H)-f Lirfiira(*eo-'hir8\itis ; seminibus inimerosis, cireiter 13 mm. 
longis, periaiitliii Bcgmentis leviter hfirgutis. iSpccics A. nqidae 
affinis, sod foliis gla'bris et anthocarj)iis brovi^sime ])ro(]iictis. 

A large tree glabrous except lht‘ very obsc-urely pubenilent 
hraiKblets and the furfnraeeoUiS-birsnte tips of the anthocarps ; 
braiudies brown, rugose, terete, o to 0 mm. in diameter, the younger 
[)ran€hlets frequently only 3 mm. in diameter. Tx^aveg equilateral, 
entire, coriaceous, glabrous, shining, oblong-ova te to oblong-lanceo- 
late, 12 to 22 cm. long, 4.5 to 9 iiii. wide, the base rather abruptly 
narrowed, acute, usually gradually narrowed upward to the short, 
blunt-acumtinatc apex, brownish or brownisli-olivaccoiis when dry, 
smootii, shining: lateral nerves alwuit 12 on cadi side of the mid- 
ril>, not impressed on the up|>er surface, very proniiiient on the 
lower surface, anastomosing near the margins, the primary retieu- 
iations diistinct ; petioles about 3 cm. long, 2.5 to 3 mm. in dia- 
meter, glabrous. Mature or nearly mature fruits subglobose, the 
bas<^ of Urn somewhat cordafe, about 5.5 cm. in diameter, their 
peduncles stout, 3 to 4 cm. in length, tlie ti])s of the anthocarps 
very numerous, ovoid, blunt, alxHit 1 mm. long, the outer surface 
of the fruit uniformly furfnraceous-hirsute, tlie indumentum fer- 
ruginous. Seixls rather numerous, about 13 mm. long, the accres- 
cent perianth segments more or less hirsute. 

British Noidh Born<*o, (iiirulan Hipur, Mount Kinabalu, 
Clmiens 10770, Xoveml)er 27, 11115. In forest-s along trails. Tliis 
specic\s belongs in tlie group with, and is manifestlT allied to Arto- 
carpus rigida Blume, from which it is reailily distinguished by its 
entirely glabrous leaves and by the very sliort tips of its aiithocai7>s. 

Artocarpus borneensia sp. nm. 

Arbor cireiter K) m, alta, ramis teretibus, edreiter 5 mm. dia- 
metro, ranndis leviter pubeseentibiis vel furfuraceis; foliis sub- 
(toriaexuB, glabris, nitidis, ellipticis vel oblongo-ellipticis, integris, 
aequilaterjilibus, 9 ad 14 cm. longis, apice abrupte aeuminatis, basi 
rotundatis vel late acutis, nervis utrinque 10 vel 12, perspieuis; 
infloresxientiis axillaribus, solitarii?, $ oblongo-obovoidcis, 12 mm. 
longis, brevissiime peduncalatis, bracttK)lis peltatis, dense imbri- 
catis, cupreis; fruetibus subglobosis, 4 cm. diametro, laevibus, dense 
cupreo-furfuraceo-^lepidotis, anthocarpiis baud productis : seminibus 
pauck, 10 ad 12 mm. longis. 

A tree about 10 m. high, mature fruits densely and uniformly 
furfuraceous-lepidote, the indumentum cupreous. Branches terete, 
glabrous, about mm. in di^ameter, the very young brauchlets ob- 
scurely pubescent or slightiy furfuraeeous. Ijeme» subcoriaeeous, 
glabrous, entire, elliptic to obldng-ellipW^^ 9 to 14 cm. long. 4 to 8 
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€ 111 . wide, shilling, the upper surf aee olivaceous, the lower surface 
brownis)!, apex rather abruptiy acuminate, the acumen acute or 
obtuse, rather stout, about 1 nmi. long, base rounded to broadly 
acute, equilateral or nearly so; lateral nerves 10 to 12 on each side 
of the midrib, very prominent on the lower surface, spreading, 
curved, aKlied-aimstomosing close to the margins, the reticulations 
rather close, distinct on Wth tvurfaces; petioles 8 to 10 mm. long. 
'Staniinate iiifiorescjences obloiig-obovoid to pyriform, axillary, solit- 
arv, yellow when fresh, hrowm when dry, about 12 mm. long, their 
peduncles stout, ferruginous-^puherulent, 1 to 2 inm. in length. 
Flowers very numerous, crowded, 1 luni. long or less, the anthers 
only sliglitly exserted ; bracteoles jxltate, ciliate, demsely imbricate, 
in the young infioresmicas cpiite (‘oncealiiig the flowers, cupreous. 
Mature fruit red wlieii fn'sh, euprtHuis or castaneous when dry, 
densely and uniformly furfuracH^oiis-lepidote, sm(X)tli, the tips of 
the anthocarps not evident, suhglolxis^* or depressed-globose, about 
4 cm. in diameter. •iS‘(X3ds very few, sometimes only or 4 matur- 
ing in one fruit, ovoid, 1*0 to 12 mm. in length, the accrescent 
perianth .‘ egmeiits fleshy, glabrous. 

British N c)rtli Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 1592 
(type), November, 192*0, the former with mature or nearly 

mature fruits, the latter with staminate inflorwi^enees. In damp 
forests at low altitudes. A species belonging in the group with 
Artomrpus gomeziana Wall, and manifestly closely allied to tnat 
species, but at once distinguished by its dcmely ami uniformly fiir- 
furac'eous-lepidote fruits, the indumentum being cupreous or 
oastaneous. 

Artocarpus peltata sp. nov. 

Arbor circiter 25 m. alta, parti bus junioribus dense ferrvigiiux)- 
pubesceiitibus ; foliis chartaceis, oblongis vel obloago-lanceolatis, 20 
-28 cm. longis, acquikterdlibus, integris vel junioribus minute 
denticuktis, basi rotundatis, distinete ]x^ltatis, apice acuminatis, 
subtus molliter piibeseentibus, nervis ntrinque circiter 18, per- 
spieuis, stipulis oblongo-ovatis, inaequilateralibus, pulxjscentibus, 
12 mm. longis; infloreseentiis 9 axillaribus, globosis, peduncu- 
latis; fructiinis junioribus 2 cm. diametro, globosis, laevibus, 
(finereo-piiberulis, anthocarpiis baud productis, areolatis, areolis 
liaud 0.5 mm. diametro; seminibus paucis. 

A tree up to 25 m. high, the younger parts densely and uni- 
formly ferrugineous-pubescent with short hairs. Branches sul)- 
terete, the mltiniate ones 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, very densely 
pu)^escent. Leaves eh'artacxjous, oblong to obloug-oblaiiceolate, 20 
to 28 cm. long, (> to 10 cm. wide, entire, when very young pubescent 
on both surfaces, in age glabrous on the upper surface except for 
the pubesceiit midrib, the lower surface softly pubescent with short 
hairs, the ba)se rounded, equilateml, narrowly peltate, the petiole 
iuserted 2 to 5 mm. from the leaf margins, the apex distinctly 
apuminate and usually shortly apiculate, the margins of vety young 
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lean^^ Hlightly denticulate; lateraJ nerves about 18 on each side of 
tlie midrib, spreading, somewhat eiirved, prominent on tlie lowx^r 
surface, the reticulations ratiier distinct; petioles 1 to 1.5 cm. long, 
densely pubescent ; stipule.s oblong-ovatc% inequilateral, j)ubesceiit, 
acnmiimte, alxnit 1'2 mm. long. Pistillate inflorescences axillary, 
globose^ 2 cm. or more in diameter (immature), their peduncles 
densely pulx^scent, somewhat thickened n})ward, alK)ut 4 cm. long, 
the surl'ace grayisli-puberulent, the position of tin* numerous an- 
tho<;*arps indu-ated by small areolae less than 0.5 mm. in diameter, 
the tips of the antlioear})^ no-t [>roje(‘ting. Seeds apparently few 
in ea^di syncarp. 

British Nortli Borneo, Sandakau, Villa, mil JOS, Mareh, lOlfl. 
On opeJi sl<q)es at an altitiule of about 80 m. This speeies mani- 
festly Indongs in the group w’ith A rforarpus lakoocha Boxh., but is 
readil\ djstiiigui.-hod from it and from other specaes in the same 
alliance by its peltate leaves. 


URTICACEAE. 

Laportea Oaiuliclmud. 

Laportea oblanceolata s]). ik)\. 

Arbor circ'iter 8 in. alta: foliis oblanceolatis, suheoriaceis, 
usipie ad 35 (*m. longis, integris, tenuiter acuininatis, dH)rsum at- 
teniiato-angu tatis, subsessilihus vel bre\iter ]>etiolatis, nervis utrin- 
qui* circitor 1*2, perspicuis ; infrueteseentius longe pednncuLatis, 
folia subaequantibu.s, floribus flahellatiin disjKKsitis, rer*eptaculis 
accrescentibiis. 

A tree about 8 m. high, simiewbat })iibes(*ent, the older parts 
nearly glahnnis ex(*ept for the short persisting stinging bains. 
Ultimate tinuudies rather stout, about 8 mm. in diameter when 
dry, riigo e, tlie h3af scars conspicuous. Leaves i)hlaucHM)late, suh- 
eoriaceous, entire, olivaceous, 25 to 35 cm. long, 0 to 12 cm. wiide, 
rather slenderly acuminate, gradually narrow^ed Ixdow to the at- 
tcmuate-decurrent base, wliite-punctate on Iwth surfa(‘es, the upper 
surface glabrous, the low^cr with short stiff hadrs; lateral nerves 
about 12 on each side of the midrib, jirorninent: petiole 1 cm, long 
or less, the lamina often decurrent to the very base ; stipules ovate, 
up to 1.5 cm. long. Young 9 inflore cenc’es u]) to IT cm. long, 
with numerous short, stiff, white hairs, in fruit long peduncled and 
equalling the leaves in length. Female flowers sessile in a single 
row on or near the margins of tlie flabelJate rece[)tacle, the re- 
eepiacJe accrescent, lobed, and in fruit up to 1 cm. in diameter. 
Achenes glalirous, (-om'pressed, ovate, more or less inequilateral, 
about 4 mm. long. (Styles^ somewhat pul)es<‘ent, about 3 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Haiulakan, Agama 
1026 (tyj^e), Ramos 1B47, Novemlx»r, 1920; Baloran River, Labuk 
Bay, Wood (17 (u March, 19»19, On steep slopes and in open places 
at low altitudes. A species probeWy as close to Laportea sfimukm 

&. A .tp. 86, 181^2. 
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Miq. as to any (Ktlier* d'esrribed form, but easily dlistinguislied by its 
sessile or sul>sessile leaves. 


PROTEACEAE. 

Hellcis Loureiro. 

Helicia excefsa Bliime in Ann. Hc\. Nat. 11 1 (18-34) 21.0. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan. Ramos 
lOoS. In daiii]) forests alon^ Niiiall .streams at low altitudes. 
Ohitta^on^. Burma, Mialay Penins-ula, Singapore, and Sumatra. 


LORANTHACEAE. 

Viscum Ihnnaeus. 

Viscum angulatum Heyne ex IKh Prodr. 4 (1830) 283. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos 12J8: Sarawak, near 
Kuching, Native collector 161 (Bar, ScL), March, 1911. India 
to southern (hiina, tlirough Malaya to tropical Australia. 


OLACACEAE. 

Fissipetatum genus novum. 

Flart*s reguilares', ihermajdiiXKliti. ‘Calyx d-partitus, (sepalis 
imbricatis. Petala d, infra coalita, valvata, api(‘e lobata, lobis 
l)inis, subrlivaricatis, in alabastro inflexis. Stamina d, )>ctalis al- 
terna, filamentis brevibus, glabris, ccw^ollae tubo adnafcis; antherae 
erectae, oblongo-ovatae, 2-hxuilares, eonnectivo incrassatt), minute 
apiculato. Discus O vel obscuru*. Ovarium liberum, globosum, 1- 
ioculare; stylus O; stigma conico-capitatum, sulcatum; ovula 3 vel 
4, erecta. Fructus parvus, 1-loeularis, 1-spermus. — Frutex erectus, 
subgiiaber, foliiis alternis, iiitegris, fionibus axillaribus, breviter 
pedioellatis, solitariis vel depauperato-fasciculatis. 

Fissipetalum borneense sp. nov. 

Frutex subglaber 2 vel 3 m. altus, ramis ramulisque tereti])U8, 
glabris, vel ramulis ol>scure pu bf seen ti bus; foliis oblongis vel ob- 
longo-elliptici^, ehartaceis vel auJKjoriacM^s, 12 ad 18 cm. longie, in 
sieeitate brunneo-olivaceis, minutiseime verruculo.ns, nitidis, utrin- 
que subae(][uaJiter angustatis, basi acutis, apioe ))reviter obtuseque 
aeuminatis, nervus utrinque circiter 8, distinctis, reticulis obeoletis 
\Tel subnil)S(oletis; floribus eirciter 7 mm. longis', siepalie pubescenti- 
bus, orbicularibus, petalis extus pubescentibUs in dimidio parte, 
inferiore, lobis glabris; fructibus oblongo^llipsoideia, glabxis, 8 ad 
d mm. longis. 


atrftitt Branch 
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An erect, nearly glabrous shrub 2 to 3 m. high, the branches 
and branohkts terete, reddish-brov^'n, glai])rc)us or the younger 
branchleis obscurely pubescent. leaves oblong to oblong-elliptic, 
12 to 18 cm. long, 4.5 to 7 cm. wide, chartaceous to subcoriaceous, 
entire, subequally narrowed to the acute base and tlie shortly 
obtuse-acuminate apex, brownish-olivaceous, somewhat shining and 
minutely verruculose on both s»urfaces when dry, the upper surface 
glabrous, the lower surface' glabrous or slightly pubescent; lateral 
nerves about 8 on each side of the midrib, distiiK?t, ascending at 
an angle of about 4r)°,soniew’hat curved. obscurely and laxly anasto- 
mosing, the reticulations obsolete or nearly so ; petioles 5 to 10 mm. 
long, dee]>ly channelled on th(‘ upper surface. Flowers w^hite, axil- 
lary, solitary or somewhat fascicjltxl, their pedkeL^ 3 to 4 mm. long, 
slightly pulieseent, 2-braeteolate, the bracteoles ovate, pubescent, 
about 1.2 mtri. long. Sepals 5, free, imbricate, somewhat pube- 
scent, orbicular to orb icular-obo vate, rounded, about 2.2 mm. in 
diameter, minutely jnincticulate. Petals 5, united into a eylindrie 
tube in the lower 2 m(m., externalllv ferruginous-pubesc'cnt in the 
lower half, or on those parts forming the limb which are exposed in 
hud, tliose portions of the ])etaJ8 valvate, oblong, about 3 mm. long, 
ea(*h })etal cleft into 2, ‘oblong, giliabrous lobes\ tlie lol:>es truncate- 
rounde<l, inflexed in bud, 3 mm. long, 1.2 mm. wide, spreading at 
an angle of alout in anthesis. .Stamens 5, alternate with Mie 
])etaLs, inserted near the apex of the eorolla-tube, their filaments 
1 mm. long; anthers ovoid, somewhat acuminate and minutely 
apiculate, kisi fixed, 2-cetlkM:l, aliout 1.3 mm. long, opening by lateral 
slits, the coniKH'tives stout, broad, narrowed upward. Disk 0 or 
very obscure. Ovary superior, globose, glabrous, l-cel’led with 3 or 
4 erect basal ovules : stigma sessile, broadly conical, somewhat sili- 
cate, alx)ut 1 mm. in diameter. F’ruit (not quite mature) oblong- 
ellipsoid, glabrous, 8 to 9 mm. long, 1 -celled, 1 -seeded, the peri- 
carp rather thin, the seed somewhat fleshy, the calyx lobes ]>ersistent 
but not aceres<*ent. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, and at 
Marutai, Ramos 14^-4 (type), Wood 453, flowering in Ocrtober and 
wath imiimture fruihs in June, Mr. Wood's Bpecimen is labelled as 
‘coming frc«m back of the mangrove swamps,^ while Bamos notes 
it occurs in forests and in open places at low altitudes. This pro- 
posed imw genus presente certain characters intermediate l)etween 
Icamnaceae and Olacacme and might with almost equal propriety 
be plac»ed in either family. It is at once distinguished from all 
hi therto devseribed genera in these f ami Ides by its conspicuously 
cleft petMs, the relatively large lobes being inflexed in bud and 
spreading at an angle of about 45 in flower. In its stamens being 
alternate mth the petal# it differs from most representatives of the 
Oltotoaac, while ovules it differs from most or all 

of the Icmnaceae I have placed it tentatively in the OZamceae. 

a. A. Ho, sS, ^ 
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MENISPERMACEAE. 

Juppla genus iiovuin. 

Sopalti 3, ovata, valvatii, eoncava, eirciter J (*onnata. Potala 
■5, snbeaniosa, valvata, libera, oblongo-ianceolata. Stamina 5, 
libera; filamenta l)revis8ima; antberae subpeltatae, elliptieae, 1- 
loeellatae, longitiulinaliter dehiseentos. flores 9 et fruetus 
iignotis. — Fru-tex (*irrli 08 U«, smnd’ens, glaber tcI siiliglaber. Folia 
inttgra, dliptiea,, b«si 5-iier\'ia; petirdus in laniinae inargiTie insert- 
U8. Haiiieulae aiiiplissimae, peiidnlae, e trnnf-o v(*l ramis votustis 
<>i*tae. 

Juppia borneensis sp. iiov. 

J'rutox ^oandens, eirrbosiis, iiitioresientiis et^eptis glaber ; foliis 
elliptieis, dmrtaeeis, integri's, siiboliivaeeis, nitidis, 10 ad 15 cm. 
lotiigis, basi rotundatis, 5-nerviis, apiee breviter acuniinatis apieu- 
latisque. iMirvis supra basin utrimpie eireiter 3 ; inflorescentiis 
caulini -, pendiilis, paniculatis, usque ad 60 c*ni. Jongis; fioribus $ 
numerosis, breviter pedicellatis, Gad 7 mm. diametro, glabris, sepalis 
3, ovatis, 2 mm. loniigis, usque ad i eonnatis, c^o-neavis; petalis 5, 
oblotngo^laneeolatis, leviter ac'fumiivatis, 3 ad 3.5 man. longis, liberis; 
staminilnis 5, liberis, bJamentis brevisswnis, antheris peltatim 
affixis, ellipsoideis, 1-loeellatis, IcHiigitudinaliter dehiseeniibus. 

A st'andent, dioecious, tendriil-l>earin;g, woody vine, glabrous 
-except the very slightly and obsK'imdy pubescent infioreseence^, the 
stems terete, about 1 cm. diameter, somewhat wrinkle<l wlien dry 
and with scattered lentieels, the branchlets brownisli, about 3 mm. 
in diameter. Ijeaves elliptic, chaitaceous, entire, subolivaceous, 
somewhat shining, the upper surface minutely puncticulate, 10 to 
15 cm. long, 5 to 10 cm. wide, the base rounded, a-nerved, the inner 
pair nerves extending beyond the middle of the leaf, tlie ai)ex 
very shortly and abruptly acmmiinate, the acumen apiculate by tlie 
slightly exeurrent midrib; lateral nerves above the basal one about 
3 on each side of the midrib, ascending at an angle of about 45°, 
slender, distinct, tlie reticulations rather distinct ; petioles 2.5 to 
3 cm. long; tendrils simple, usually or always attached with tlie 
petioles, rather rigid, up to 9 cm. long. Panicles from ihe stems 
and brandies below the leaves, pendulous, up to 60 cm. in length, 
the branches rather few, scattered, spreading, up to 17 cm. in 
length. Flowers racemosely arranged on the primary branches, 
solitary or in pairs, their pedic*els about 3 mini* long. Male flowers 
yellow or yellowish-white, 6 to 7 mm. in diameter. Sepals 3, 
glabrous, ovate, valvate, 2 mm. loixg, united for about the lower 
concave, acute or oliscurely apiculate, the buds globose and without 
reduced sepals or bracteoles. Petals 5, oblong-ianceblate, somewhat 
acuminate, valvate, glabrous, free, 3 to 3.5 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, 
somewhat thickeaied or fleshy. Stamens 5, free, alteniate with the 
petals; the filaments very short, not exceeding 0.2 mm* in length; 
anthers peltately alBxed, ellipsoid, 0.4 mtm. long, l-cjelled, dehiscing 
longitudinally by a single valve on the upper surface. Female 

flowers and fruits not known. li 

' •Imir. StriUtl MHwik 
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British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
159S (type), Io7S, November, 1920. In (1amf> forests alon^ streams 
at low altitudes. This pro|)ose<l new genus and B])e€ies (listinetly 
resem/bles Haematomrpiis, but does not ap{)ear to be closely allied 
to that genus and may not btdong in the triilK? Tridisieae, In the 
abi8eiK*e of female fioM'ers and fruits it is difReult to dcHride its proper 
place in the family. Aiinoaig the known genera of the family the 
present genus differs in its 3 sepals which are somewhat united be- 
low, in its 5 petals and 5 stamens, — in most genera the sepals, petals 
and stamens being in three’s or in multiples of three’s. Tliis genus 
is dedicated to Mr. William (). Jupp, for long a resident of Sanda- 
kan, in appreciation of his interest in forwarding the field work in 
botany carried on In* th(‘ Bureau of Science in co-operation with 
the Forestry Service of the Government of Britisli North Borneo. 

Tinospora Miers. 

Tinospora glandulosa sp. nov. 

Frutex scninden^ glaher; foliis oblongis, suhcoriaceis, nitidis, 
Imsi rotundatis vel obtusis, usque ad 12 cm. lougis, nervis utrinque 
7 vel 8, distinctis, subtus in axillis jXTspicue glanduloss: in- 
fructes<^nitiis e nod its detfoliatis, «<)litariis, aaguste [>aniculatis, 
}XHluncnlatls, usque ad 24 cmi. longis, raiiiis primarii,s patulis infer- 
ioribus circiter 3 (-m. longis; fnictibus juniorihus sul>ellii>soideis, 
0 mm. longis. 

A gla.bn)us vine, the older brandies apparently fleshy when 
fresh, Avdien dry dark reddish-brown and smootli except for the 
scattered ('onspicnous lentic’els, the younger brandies slender, grayisli 
brown, leiiticdlate. Leaves shining, suh<"oria(*e<>us, pale and of 
about the same color ou both sun'fac'es vvdien dry, oliloiig, 9 to 12 
cm. long, 3.5 to 5.5 (in. wide, slenderly acute-acuniinate, base round- 
ed or obtuse, 3-nerved, the lateral nerves extending from one-fourtli 
to oTie-tliird the length of the lamina, those above the basal pair 
6 or 7 on each side of the midrib, slender, distinct, the ludiculations 
distinct on botli surfa<^^, the axils of the primary nerves beneath 
with rather conspicuous glands (domatia) ; petioles slender, 3 to 
4 cm. long. Infructescences lateral, solitary from leafless nodes, 
slender, narrowly paniculate, pe^hinded, uip to 24 vm, long, the 
branches spreading, the lower ones 3 m, long, the upper shorter. 
Immature fruits about 5 mm. long, snbellipsoid, narrowed at both 
ends, inequilateral, 2 or 3 developing from each flower. 

British Nortli Borneo, Sandakaa, Wood 989 October, 12, 1920. 
In bamboo forests at low altitudes. In vegetative characters 
and in general appearance tliis somevdiat r^enibles the Hiilippine 
Tinospora retimiaf CL Miers. It is not, however, very closely allied 
to that species, heiing very readily distinguisheii from this and its 
miigemm ita diSem lea^^s and its more numerdus 
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Cyciem Arnott. 

Cyciea caudata yp. nov. 

Frutex Bcaiidens, inflorescentiie leviter pubeseoRtibus exceptis 
^laber: foliis chartaceis vel siibcoriaceis, lanceolatis vel oblon^o- 
laiimilatis, 7 a<l 11 m, longis, Imsi late rotundatis, iuterdum 
angiistissime p(*ltatis, apice caiidato-acuminatis apirulatisque, 
iiervis paiieis, roticiilis iitrinque distiiiotis; paniculis 5 axillaribus, 
aiigustis, 10 ad IH cm. longis; calycilnis cupiilatis, 1 mm. longis, 
breviter 4-lobatia; ])etali8 omnibus connatis; antlicris 4, capitulis 
0.8 mm. diametro. 

A slender vine entirely glabrous except the sparingly pubes- 
eent inliorescences, tlie stems terete, rather smooth, 2 to 3 mm. in 
'diameter. JiCaves chartaceoiis to subcoriaceous, lanceolate to 
o.bloiig-laiUH?o]ate, 7 to 11 cm. long, 2 to 4 cm. wide, the base 
broadly rounded, often truncate, sometimes narrow!}^ }>eltate, the 
midrib oci'asionally inserted 1 to 2 mm. from the margin, narrowed 
upward to the slenderl}^ caudate-acuminate and apiculute ‘ apex, 
both surfaces olivaceous and soimnvhat shining when dry; basal 
nerves usually 2 pairs, the lateral ones above the base 2 or 3 on 
•each side of the midrib, rather prominent, the primary reticula- 
tions lax, distinct on both surfaces; petioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long. 
Staminate inflorescences axillary, solitary, narrowly paniculate, 
10 to IS cm. long, sparingly pubescent, the primary branches few, 
distant, spreading, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Calyx cup-shaped, about 
1 mm. long, somewhat pubescent, shallowly 4wlolx»d. Corolla 
glabrous, cup-shaped, truncate, 0.5 mm. in diameter, the petals 
w^holly united. Androphore glabrous, 0.8 mm. long, the anthers 
4, forming a head about 0.3 mm. in diameter, transversely dehis- 
cent, 

Sarawak, Upper Barani, Selungo, Major J, C. Moulton 87 
(» 28So Native Collector Bur, Soi.), November 26, 1914. A species 
allied to Cyciea elegans lung, of the Malay Peninsula, differing in 
its leaves being caudate-acuminate, the bases being rounded and 
not at all peltate or at most very narrowly peltate ; in its inflore- 
acenees exceeding the leaves in length; and in its petals being 
wholly united into a truncate oup. 


MAGNOLIACEAE. 

Talmuma Jussieu. 

Talauma megalophylla sp. now 

Arbor, partibus junioribus adpresse sordide V^*Roneo-villo8is, 
ramulis 1.5 cm. diametro; foliis pemagnis, oblandeolatis, coriaceis, 
45 ad 9*0 cm. longis, M ad 2«5 cm, ktis, coriaceis, nitidis, tenuiter 
acuminatis, basi cuneatis, supra ad costam villosis, subtus leviter 
pilosis, nervis utrinque circiter 35, valde perspicuis, reticulis laxis; 
floribus 10 cm. longis, sepalis 3, crasse coriaceis, oblongisi vsl oblongo- 

jrottr. 
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8 ad 9 cm. loiigis, extiit=^ dense villosis ; petalis carnosis, 
.glabris, quam s(*pali8 paullo longioribns, iti siecitate rugosis; 
•carpeilis nunierosissiniis, villosis; l‘rn('ti])iis ohlongo-ovoideis vel 
^llipsoideis, circiter 10 cm. loiigis, rhachibus *2.5 cm, diametro, 
oarpdlis immatiiris laiiceolatis, 4 cm. longis, ligiiosis, brunneis, 
])artibus sii])erioribus liberis, 1.5 ad 2 cm. longis. 

A tree al)out S m. bigh, the ultimate branehlets terete, a))Oiit 
1.5 cm. in diameter, })ale-brown, densely ai)pressed-villous with soft, 
^lirtv-browii liairs. Ix^aves in general oblanceolate, 45 to 90 (‘in. 
long, 12 to 25 (‘ 111 . wide, coriaceous, pale on botih snrfaxt's ’when 
'dry, sbinin<r, tlic apex rath(‘r shmderly acuminale, iian*(A\ed below 
to the (‘uneate bas(‘, the iqipiT surface usually conspicuously villous 
aloiig^ th(‘ midrib, iiltiniatelv glabrous, the lower surface sparingly 
\ illous, tin* hairs })ale, appr(‘ss(*d, from somewhat (‘ulargecl bases; 
lateral mu’xes about 115 on each side of the midrib, very prominent 
on the l(nv(‘r surface, spn'ading. somewhat curved, arclied- 
.nnastom(»sing. reticulations lax; petioles stout, much thickened 
l)elow, I to 5 cm. long, densely \illous. Flowers white, slightly 
fragrant, about I'O cm. long, their |)(Mluncl(‘s densely \illous, about 
1 (‘in. in diameter. Sepals 5, very thickly coriaceous, oblong-ovate 
to oblong or oblong-elliptic, obtuse, S to 9 cm. long, about 4 cm. 
wide, dens(4y appressed-villuiis outside, the indumentum somewiiat 
•deciduous. P(‘tals u])parcntly very lieshy, dark-brown and rugose 
uheii dry. up to 1(^ cm. long. Carpels ^ery numerous, in flower 
lau(‘t*olate, about -1 cm. long (not mature), woody, dark-brown, the 
fruit ohlong-oNoid or ellipsoid, ni> to 10 em. long, the rachis of 
the mature iufruetes(‘(mces up to 2.5 cm. in diameter. Carpels 
lanceolate, about 4 cm. long (not mature), dark-brown, the in- 
dumentum more or less persishmt, tlie free portions 1.5 to 2 cm. 
in length. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, llamas 
hlOO, October, 1920. In damp fon'sts at low altitud(‘s. A species 
rcnnarkahle for its very large loaves, in this character somewhat 
a])])roaching Talauma gujanixjolia of Sumatra which is also 
rc'corded from Borneo. The present spen ies, however, differs from 
AIi(jiud’s in v(*ry numerous characters, especially in its much 
longer, differently shaped, smooth leaves, the reticulations being 
lax and not lu'arly as prominent as in T. gigantifolia. 

Talauma borneensis sp. nov. 

Ar])or circiter 7 m. alta, pedunculis sopalisque adpresse vdllosis 
exeeptis glabra; ramis tenuibus, laevilms, ramulis 3 mm. diametro; 
foliis ehariaoeis, o^blougo-ellip-ticis vel oblongis, 12 ad 28 cm. 
longie, perspicne aeuiniinatis, basi aeutils, utrinque brunneo-olivaceia, 
nitkiiisque, nervis utrinque circiter 15, ctim reticuiiis utrinque cone- 
picuk ; floribus circiter 5 cm, longk, poduncmlo adpreeee villoso, 
sepalis deciduis, extus adpresse villosis, petalis circiter 8, o'blongis vel 
oblongo-obovatis, circiter 5 cm. longis et 2 cm. latis, 3 interioribus 
vakle iuci’assatk ; carpeilis circiter 25, lineari-lanceolatis, glabrk; 

.E. A, No. 1922. 
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fructibns oblongi'S, (»ircitor 6 cm. lougis, 2.5 c-m, dminetro, atrobrim^ 
iieis, glabris, car])cllis coiiiiatia, vcmiciiloBis, cireitor 2.5 cm. loiigia. 

A tree about 7 m. bigli, glabroun except tlu‘ densely appressed- 
pube^cent apical jwrtions of tftie peduncles and the a])])re8se<l- 
villons sepals. Branches silender, bn^wn, rather simK>th« the ultimate* 
ones about o in in. in diameter, l^eave.s chartaceoiis, oblong-olli]>tic 
to oblong, 12 to 28 cm. long, 4.5 to S cm. wid(s eonK])ieuously aenini- 
rate, the base acute, browni'Bh-oliva((oi’s and' s-hining on botli 
8nrfa<*es; lateral nerves about 15 on eat*h side of the midrib, curved, 
distinct on iKith jfurfac^s as are the rather close reticulations ; 
])etioles 1 to 2 (an. long, thickened in the lower oiuMiailf. Peduncles 
in flower about 5 cm. long, densely a pjircssed- pubescent with pale 
hairs, tlie indiiinentiiin deciduoiiN on tJie older peduncles, hlmvers 
white, about 5 cm. lomr, tlie sepals apparcmtly 2, deciduous, rather 
densely ajijiressed-villous with pale liairs on the back. Petals at 
least 8, oblong to oblong-obovate, glabnnis, alwnit 5 cm. long and 
2 cm. wide, apparently somewhat fleshw brown when drv, rounded, 
the inner three iniub thicker than the outer ones. Anthers linear- 
lanceolate, 12 to 15 mm. long, acuminate. rar]>els about 2i5, linear- 
lanceolate, glabrous except near their apices wlien* they are sparing- 
ly ciliate, the free jiortions in flower 8 to Id mm. lomr. Fruit 
oblong, about 6 cm long, 2.5 c‘m. wide, dark-brown when drv. tlie 
individual (‘arpels c-oberiug cxc*e'pt at tlieir vc^ry ajik-c^s, \erriu*os^‘, 
glabrous, the ti)»s spreading, stout, 2 to 5 mnn long. 

British North Borneo, Sibugue>, near Sandakan, I^amos lori.i, 
Novemlier, 1920. In clamp forests at low altitudes. A species 
belonging in the groii]) witli Talnuma nit/fahiHs Blunu*, and Aery 
clos'dv *ai)prov imatiiig in \egc‘tative characters to 1\ I'Htfxfhri King,. 
clitTering from b(»t)i speedes in its much larger flowers and fruits. 


ANONACEAE. 

Artabotrys K. Brown. 

Artahotrys dementis sp. nov. 

Frutex seaiidens, giaber (florihus ignotis), ramis ramulisque- 
teretibus in sic'citate atro-purpureo-hrunneis, leviter rugosis; foliis 
chartac'eis, nitidis, oldongis vel aii'g^iste oblongo-ohovatis, Kb20 emu 
longis, ])erspfl(‘ne aciiminatis', biasi oddusds, nervis utidiique circiter 
12, subtus ]jerspic‘uis, reticulis utrinqiie siibdensis, |)crsipicuis ; frue- 
tibus longe ])edicellat4s, ellipsoideis A^el oblongo-ellipsoideis. in 
sjcc‘itate atro-!)runneis, usque ad 4 c<m. lojigis et 2.»*5 cm. diametro, 
glabris, seminihus usque ad 8, 2-eeriatis. 

A fiHc^andent vine entirely glabrous (flowers unknown), the 
brandies and branddeta Mender, terete, dtok-bmwn, somewhat 
wrinkled whem dry, the ultimate braneblets about 1.5 mm. in 
diameter. Leaves ebartawous, oblong to narrowly obh'Ug-olmrate, 
lO to 20 cm. Jong, 1 to 7 cm. wide, the apex rather slonderiy and 

Jotir, atrftiti BrAiMsIli 
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«}mr]>]v-acvnninat(\ base obtuse, the ii|j])(*r surface pale or browuish 
"when dry, the lower pale-hrownish, hotli surfaces sliiniug; lateral 
nerves about 12 on each side of the inidrib, distiiu’t on the lower 
sini’ace, somewhat curved, ohscurelv aiiastomosimr, the reticulations 
ratlier close and distinct on botli surfaces: petioles 3 to 7 mm. long. 
Peduncles of the infruc*tes<‘en<‘e8 1 to 2 cm. long, rather stout, the 
torus woody, up to l.o cm. in diameter: fruits 5 to 20, ellipsoid to 
'oblong-cMipsoid, dark-brown whim dry, glabrous, rounded at both 
•ends, up to 4 lan. long, 2.6 cm, in diameter ; seeds 2-seriate, up to 
8 in each fruit, or in those casCvs* w’here the fruit is im)j(*rfectly djevel- 
*o|H‘d and glohosi\ only 1. 

British Xortli Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibiiga, near Sandakan, 
liftnics liUn (typo), 148t), Octoher and Xovember. 1920 ; Jesselton, 
d/r.v. 06*70, Dei^miher, 1915. In thickets along trails and 

in forests at low altitudes. A spei-ies well characterized witliin 
die genus hy being, so far as known, entire] v glabrous; it is probable 
that the flowers may lie more or less pubescent, Tt is mianifestly 
allietl to rvaria hirida Hook. T. & Th.. but the seeds are 2-seriate, 
not 1 -seriate as in tlie latter species. 


Artabotrys borneensis sp. nov. 

Frutex stanidens, inflon‘Sc<*ntiiH exi'cptis glabcr vid suhglaber ; 
foliis chartaceis, elliptiihs vel elliptico-oliloiigis, pallidc olivainhs, 
nitidis, 10-10 cm. longis; ntrinque subaeipialiter angustatis, 
basi acvitis, apice [lerspicue obt.nsiHjue aeniminatis; nervis utrinque 
'cir(*iti'r 8, pIernnu|uo patulis, ])erspi(niis : infloresc-entiis op]X)sitifoli- 
is, }tlerinn(jue 1-floris: iiedunculis inrvatis, coinpressis, 1-1.5 cm. 
longis; Horilms 4 cm. longis; sepalis ovatis, acuminatis, 
lev] ter [uihescentihus vel vetustioribus glabris, exteriiiribus oblongo- 
ellipticis, 1.5 cm. laths, (ditusis; carpellis circiter 12, glabris, stylis 
crasse clavatis, obtusis; disco dense ferrugineo-hirsuto. 

A scandent shrul) glabrous or nearly so except for tlie infiores- 
•cenees. Brandies and branehlets slender, terete, black when dry, 
the ultimate branch lets about 1 mm. iu diameter, more or less 
ferruginousspuhescent at tlieir apices. Leaves diarUieeous, elliptic 
to elliptic-oblong. pale-o]ivae(*ous, shining, 10 to 13 cm. long, 4 to 
>0 cm, wide, suhequally narrowed to the acute base aud to the conspi- 
cuously blunt-acuminate apex, the acumen usuailly about 1 am. 
long ; lateral nerves about 8 on each side of the miidrib, mostly 
spreading, arched anastomosing, rattier prominent, the reticultions 
lax and distinct on both surfac'es; 4 to 5 mm. long. Inflorescences 
on the ultimate brandxleis, leaf -opposed, usually only 1-flowered, 
the peduncles stout, strongly curved, (xmipressed, 1 to 1.5 om. long, 
sjMringly appressed-ferraiginous-pubescent. Flowers 4 to 4,5 cm. 
long, their iiedicds stout, thickened upward, glabrous or nearly so, 
about 8 nxm> long. Sepals coriaceous, owte, prominently acumi- 
nate, black when dry, glabrous or very slightly pubescent, about G 
mm. long^ 5 man. wide. Petals thickly <‘oriac^us, all broad, flat, 
‘Spati^gly pul>escent on botli surfaces or ultimately glabrous or 
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nearly so; outer three petals ohlonpf-ovate to o\ate, acute or obtuse^ 
4 to 4.5 eiii. long, 2 to 2.3 cm. wide, the concave basal part rather 
conspi(‘uons]y appressed-ferruginous-pubt'seent outside, 5 to 7 mm. 
long and. wide; inner petals oblong-elliptic, 3.5 to 4 cm. wide, 
somewhat narrowed Ik'Io-w to the (‘onca\e Imsal ]jart which is 6 
to 7 mm. long, 3 mm wide. Anthers numerous, 2.5 mm. long, the 
connectives truncate-rounded. Carpels about 12, glabrous, narrow- 
ly oblong, narrowed upward, 2 mm. lang; style tliicker than the 
ovary, equalling it in length, thicklv elub-shaj)ed. the apex <»btuse. 
Disk densely ferrugious-hirsute. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Liimi, Bur. Sci 1*^00 Bamos^ 
Octo))er, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. The striking 
characters oL' tliis species are its large, broad i>etals and iits usually 
1 -flowered inflorescences. 

Artabotrys trichopetalus sj). nov. 

Frntex scandens, ramis mitosis, irhd)rih, ramulis le\iter piibes- 
centibus; foliis coriaceis, oblongo-ellipticL*^, 10-17 cm. longi'-, 
apice obtuse acurninatis, basi plerunujue nduiulati^, supra glabris, 
eastaneis, subtus bmnneis, leviter loiig(‘ ciliativs, nci-Ms ntnnque 9 
vel 10, subtus perspieuis; inflorescentiis lateralibu'', ])aucifloris, 
)x?dui)culis craasifc*, tendibus, 1.5 cm. lougis, subglabris ; floribus 
circitcr 3 cm. lougis, jieduncmlis 2-bracteatis, bracteis elliptico-cAatis, 
1 cm. longis, e\tus dense ciliatis, intns glabris: sepalis i^etaliscjiic 
dense ciliatis pubescentibiisque; sepalis 12 mm. longis, acmminatis: 
})etalis e.vterioribus ]>lanis, 10 mm. latis, oblon go-ell J[)ticis, interiori- 
bus lauceolatis, 5 vel G mm. latis, crassissimis ; antheris 3 mm. 
longis, c'onnectivo crassissimo, obtuso, 1-1.5 mm. longo; car[)ellis 
cireiter 25, glabris. 

.V W(xhB Aino, tlie branches grayish-brown, glabrou*:, 3 to 4 mm. 
iji diameter, mgO'^‘ when dry. Ix‘aves (‘oriaicous oblon it-clli}>tK‘. 

10 to 17 cm. long, 4 to 7 cm. wide, tin* Tipper surface (*astaneoiis 
when dry, g'labrous, somewhat shining, the lower surface brow^i, 
more or less c*iliate with long, raither pale, subappressed hairs, 
the individual Ijiairs often 2 to 3 mm, in length and more* numerous 

011 the midrib and nerves, ot'herwiise wddely scattertHl ; ajiex blunt- 
acuminHtt^ base usually rounded sometimes acute: lateral nerves ^ 
or 10 on each side of the midrib; somewhat ascending arched-anas- 
tomosing, ])romiiieut on the lower surfaie, the reticulations lax, 
rather distiiud; jietioles 5 to 9 nim. Jong, when young more or less 
]mbefccient, ultimately glabrous. Infloiy^tenc*es lateral, from tlie 
branches among or below the leaves, few^-flow\>red, the iieduncles- 
very stont, strongly cimed and terete, ih]> to 1.5 cm. long, glabrous 
or nearly so, rugose. Flowers greenish, about 3 an. long, their 
j)e(U(el9 up to 1.5 cm. long, very densely (*iliate with long ferruginous 
hairs, c*a)<*h supplied with 2 consipieuous, ellipti(‘-ovate, coriaceous,, 
somew'hat acuminate bracts al)Out 1 cm. long which densely 
eiiiate and puhesicnt outside, glabrous inside. Seimls c-oriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, about 12 mm. G to 17 mm. wdde^. 
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(knsely aippresfiod-eiliate and j)xil)e.s(*ent outside, inside appressed- 
pube&c'ent except in the lower part wdiic^h is ^labiinis. Petals thickly 
wriaetHRis, all densely pubescent on fiotli surfaces and supplied 
with nnTneroii8,sul)appre88ed, elonpited, ciliate hairs, the induTnen- 
tum jmle-brownish or ^ayish ; the outer three petals about 3 cm. 
lon^^, 12 nini. wide, the basal concave part broadly ovate, 6 to 8 mm. 
wide and loiii^, tin* flattoied portions oblong-ellipti(', acuite, some- 
wdiat naiTOM’ed below; inner three |K?tals laiueatetc, up to 2.5 cm. 
long, 5 to b iniu. wide, very mncit tliickeiied, the arched basal 
imrt 6 tx> 7 mm. long, 5 mm. wide, glabrous inside, tlie free portions 
narrowly lanc(‘olate, ac uminate. Antlicrs numerous, 5 mm. long, 
the connectives mneb thickened, 1 to 1.5 mmi. long, obtuse. Carpels 
about 25. oblong, curved, glabrous, narrowed irpvv^ard, 1.8 to 2 
mm. Jong: style as long as the carpels, club-shaped. 

Britisii Nortli Borneo, Hatn Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
()ctob(‘r, lb2i). In dain|> forests at low altitudes. A species 
remarkable for its indumentum and es}H*eially for its very densely 
padH^scemt arid ciliate sepals and petals, as well as for its conspicuous, 
elliptic*, 1 c‘in. Jong, c-iliatc and pube.sc*ent bracts. The indumentum 
cm the lower surface of the leaves is widely seatteredl, consisting 
chiefly of slender, elongated, subapfiressed hairs, attaining 2 to 3 
mm. in length 

Artabotrys trigyna sp. xiov 

Frutex scandens, tloribus evc ejitis glalun’ vel subglalrer: ramis 
ramuliscjue Icmuibus, in siccitate nigris vc*l atro-lirnnncMs, raniulis 
junioribus paredssime adpresse pubescentilms ; foliis oblongis vel 
ohlongo-ellijitic-is, l(kl5 cm. Jongis 2.5-5 cm. latis chartaeeis 
\el siihc‘oriac*c*is, glabris, ntrincpie S’ulme(|naliter angustatis, btasi 
a, cutis, apict' jKn*spiciie acuminatis, nitidis, brunneo-olivaceis,. 
nervis ntrirupie 12-15, tenuihus, distinctis: infloreseentiis 
oppositifoliis, Irreviter j)e<lnnc*ulatis. parcc pubc'Sc-cMitibus, tcrtfilms 
vel obscure compressis; florilrus 2.5-3 cm. longis, sepal is parcis- 
sifliie })ube.sc*eii'til)us, ovati^s, acuniiiiatis, b niim, longis petalis basi 
coneavis 4 mm. cliametro, dense subferrugineo-piibesceiitibus, supra 
linearibus, erreiter 1 mm. latis, paree jmbeseentibus; earpellis 3, 
ovoiideis, glabris, stigmate eirciter 1 nun. dianietro. 

A scandent shrnb,iic:*arly glalrrous except the flowers. Branch- 
es and brancJdets slender, terete, dark-brown or nearly blacdc when 
dry, the ultimate branehlets very sparingly appreB8ed-pubi‘seent. 
Leaves oblong to oblong-elliptic*, chartaceoiis or subcoriaeeous, 

? glabrous, shining, brownish-olivaceous when dry, 10 to 15 cm. 
ong, 2.5 to 5 cm. wide, Bubequally narrowed to the acute baso 
and the conspicuously aeuminate apex; lateral nerves 12 to 15 on 
eatdi side of the midrib, spreading, slender, distinct on both sur- 
faces, archecLanastomosing, the reticulations lax; petioles 3 to 
4 mm. long. Inflorescences loaif-oppo^ed sparingly appressed- 
pubescent, the peduncleB about 1 cm. long, at first nearly straight, 
ultimately curved, terete or slightly edmpreeBed, each bearing 
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about 5 floworj^. Flowers \ellow, about 2S> to 3 cm. long, th«e 
subtenfling Imu’teoles oblong to oblong-ovate. <leeiduoiis, about 
2.5 mni. long, the pedieels nearly glabrous, tliic'kened upward, 
4 ibout 1 em. long. Sepals coriaceous, ovate, narrowed upward 
to the conH])icnous]y acuniinat(‘ apex, very s])aringly appressod- 
pubeseent of nearly glabrous, al)out <> mn\. long, 5 inm. wide. 
Petals snl)eqnal, tlie ('on('a\e bas(\< dtmsely appreHS(‘d*pu])eseent 
on both surface.N, about 4 mm. long and wide, Then abruptly 
contracted and linear, the linear jiart often eiir\ed, sparingly 
:iippressed-})ul)eseent, thickened, obtu.se, about 1 inni. wide. 2.5 cm. 
long. Anthers numerous, 1.5 to l.tS nim. long, narrowed below, 
the eoiuieetives thickened, tnineate and minutely ])ubescTnt at 
the apex. (^ar])els 3, ovoid, glabrous; style, ^ about 1 mm. long, 
the stigmas exjiaiided, discuform, about 1 inin. in diameter; disk 
densely ferruginous-pubescent. Fruits elli])soi<l, dark-])rown 
smooth, glabrous, scNsile, about 1 (in. long; seeds 2, collateral. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batii Lima and Sihnga, near Sandakan. 
Ramos U7S (ty])e), i<S7J, ()('t(>b(*r and December, P^20. In dam}) 
forests at low altitudes. A s})eei(‘S hedonging in the group with 
Artahofri/s siutveolens Bliime, and apparently most closely allied 
to A. maingayi Hook. f. and Th. and A. gracilis King, differing 
from all of these in numerous details in iloral structure. 

Fissistigma Griilith. 

Fissistigma dementis sp no\. 

Frnt(‘X s('andens, })artihus jiiniorihus foliiscpie suhtiis l>reviter 
adpressc* fcuTugiiu^o-puliesccuitihiH : ramis glahris; folds ohlongo- 
ellipticis, ehartaeeis, 4-8 cm. longis, acutis vel acuminatis, basi 
rotnndatis ^(‘l ol)tusis, supra olnaccis, glahris, nitidis, subtus, 
bruuneih et minnio adpre.sscfpu* fcirugiiieo-[)ubesceiitibus ; nervis 
lateralibus utriiique 8-10, temuibus; tioribus axillarihus, 
solitarii.s, ( irciUw 2.3 cm, longis ; caJvce trianguJari, 4 \el 5 mm. 
'diainetro; j>etalis ('ras.sissimis, exterioribus oblongo-laneeolatis, 
obtuse acuminatis-, 8-10 mim. latis, extus minute ati/presseque 
})ubes('entihus, interioribus ovatis, 4 mm. longis, 3.5 mm. latis, 
acutis; earpellis })lusminusve 10, glahris. 

A s(-andent slirub. tlie youngcu* pails, lower surface of the 
leaves, and flowers more or less ferruginous-piibeHc'ent. Bramdies 
and branehlets teret(‘, slender, dark-browm or nearly black when 
dry, tlie former glabrous the iattew more or less appressed- 
pubesec'nt with shining ferruginous hairs, the vtwy tips of the 
branehlets densely ferruginous* or euproous-pidieseent. T.(eaves 
oblong-elliptic, chartaecous, 4 to 8 can. long, 2 to *3 cm. wide, the 
apex acute or acuminate, the base rounded or broadly acute, the 
ujiper surface* olivaceous, glabrous, the low^er surface brownish and 
minutely appre8scd-fe‘rruginous~pube8C(*nt, the hairs more or less 
shining; lateral nerves 8 to 10 on each side of the midrib, slender, 
obscurely anastomosing, not prominent; petioles somewhat 


JoWr. atroito 
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pubescent or ultimately glabrous, 4 to o mm. long. FloM^ers yellow., 
axillary, solitary, about 2.3 cm. long, their j)edieels u[) to 5 nim. 
long, scnu'wlmt pubescent and with 1 or 2 small bracteoles at or 
near the base. Calyx triangular, 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, some- 
what fcTTuginous-pul)eacent. the angles acute. Petals much 
thickened, the outer 3 oblong-lanceolate, blunt-acuminate, 2 to> 
2.3 cm. long, ? to 8 mm. wide, minutely appressed-pubescent with 
shining, ferruginous, short hairs, keeled inside, hollowed at the 
base; inner petals o\^ate, about 4 mm. long, 3.5 mm. w^ide, acute^,. 
somewhat pubesc*ent. Anthers numerous, 1 to 1.2 mm. long,. 
th(‘ir conne(‘tiv(‘s (>hlong-tniii(‘ate. Carpels about 10, inequilateral,, 
oblong, glabrous, 1 to 1.2 mm. long; styles about 0.7 mm. long. 
Very young fruits globose, glabrous, about 4 mm. in diameter,, 
their pedicels 5 mm. in length. 

British Xortli Born(*o, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Itamos 
IJ^H (ty):e), Cctolier, 1020, in damp forests at low altitudes; 
Kliota Balud to Kil;ayo, trail to Mount Kinabahi, Mrs. ('lemens 
f)7(j(), Octobei', 1015. A sp(/eies in vegetative characters closely 
ap[)roxiniating to Fissufigma elrgaus (Wall.) Merr., but differing 
in numerous iloral characters. 

Oxymitra Blumc. 

Oxymitra grandtfolia sj). nov. 

Frutex scandeiis, ramulis et jjctiolis et subtus foliis ad eostam 
iiervosque perspicue ferrugineo-pubescentibus ; foliis magnis, 
chartaceisi, oi)l)<nej:(>-> 0 lli[)»tji(‘is vel (>l>k>ng(>-<:>)>ovatis, 25^50 cm. 

longis, apicc plcrunujuc late rotumlatis, hasi rotundatis, distincte 
(?ordatis, nervis utrinque 18-25, perspicuis, supra nitidis, costa 
excepta glai})r!is, utrinque brumieis; infructescentiis extra- 
axillaribus, 4 vel 5 cm. diametro, fructil>us numerosis, elli})soideis, 
apiculatis, ferrugiueo-pul)es(*entil)Us, 10-12 mm. longis. 

A scandent vine, tin* l>ranchlets, infructcscunces ami leaves 
on the lower surface eons]>ieuously ferruginous-pul)eseenT. 
Branches brown, about 5 mm. in diameter, wrinkled when dry, 
ferriiginous-puheseent or glabrous, tlie l)ranehlets very densely 
pubescent. Leaves ehartaceons, oblong-obovate to oblong-elliptic, 
25 to 50 (mi. long, 11 to 15 cm. wide, the apex usually broadly 
rounded or sometimes very broadly and obscurely blunt-acuminate^ 
the base rounded and usually sbailowly l ordate, the upper surface 
olivaceous, smooth, shining, glabrous or tlie midrib somewhat 
pubescent, the lower surface lirown, rarely slightly glaucous^ 
sparingly ferruginous-pubescent on the midrib, nerves, and 
reticulations; lateral nerves 18 to 25 on each side of the midrib,, 
somewhat ascending, slightly curved, anastomosing, very prominent 
on the lower surface, the primary reticulations subparallel.^ 
distinct; petioles stout, pubescexit, 6 to 18 mm. long. Infructes- 
eenees extra-axillary, their peduncles stout, ferruginous-pubescent, 
1 to l.S cm, long, the tonis siliglitly thicker than the peduncle,, 
R. A. 
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f erruginovis-pxibescent. Fruits numerous, ell i psoicl, yellowish- 
white when fresh, l)rown when dry, 10 to 12 mm. long, more or less 
ferruginons-]ml>eseent, apieulate, their jjeclieels puhescent, 1 to 
1.0 cm. in length. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibuga, near Saiidakan, 
Ramos 1910 (type), 1911, 1170, Oc tober and Deeeuilier, 1920. In 
‘damp forests at low altitxidos. A s|)eei(‘s Ixdonging in the group 
with Oxymiira calycina King and a])])arentlY most (dosely allied to 
0, philippinensis Men*., from wbieli it is distingnished by its larger, 
more nnnierously nerved leaves, wliicdi are l)rown, not glaucous 
beneath, and in its mueli more conspicuous and longer in- 
•dumentum. 


Oxymitra acuminata sp. nov. 

Frutex scandens, ramulis ])ctiolisque dense adpresse fer- 
rugineo-puhescentibiis ; ramis glabris, nigris, ramulis 1.5 mm. 
diametro; foliis chartaceis, oblongo-ellipticis vel anguste oldongo- 
obovatis, 13-18 cm. longis, perspicue crasseque acuminatis, basi 
rotundatis, pleriimque leviter conlatis, iitrinque brunneis, nitidis, 
supra glabris vel ad eostam nervosque parce pubescentibus, subtus 
baud glau(‘escentil)us, vetustioribns glabris; nervis utrinque 10 
-15, subtus valde perspicuis, reticulis utrinque distinctis; 
infructescentiis in ramulis ultiinis axillaribus extra-axillaribusque, 
circiter 4 cm. diametro, fruetibus nuinerosis, ellipsoideis, apiculatis, 
1 cm, longis, leviter pubescentibus, glabreseentibus. 

A woody vine, the branelileis and petioles dcmsely appressecl- 
ferruginoiis-pubeseont, the ])ranches slender, terete, glabrous, 
nearly blac'k when dry, 2 to 3 mm. iu diameter, the ultimate 
branehlets 1.5 mm. in diameter. Leaves chartaceous, oblong- 
‘elliptic to narrowly oblong-obovate, 13 to 18 cm. long, 4.5 to 6 em. 
wide, the apex conspicuously and ratlier stoutly acuminate, t}}e 
Acumen up 2 cm. long, blunt, the base rounded and usually slightly 
<;ordate, the upper surface brown or brownish-olivaceous, strongly 
shining, glabrous or nearly so, or tlie midrib and lateral nerves 
sparingly ]nibescent, the lower surface paler than the upper, brown, 
not at all glaucous, sparingly puheseent on the midrib and nerves, 
ultimately entirely glabrous; lateral nerves 10 to 15 on each side 
of the midrib, somewhat curved-anastomosing, very prominent 
on the lower surface, the primary reticulations suhparallel and 
distinct on both surfaces ; petioles 5 to 8 mm. long. Infructescences 
axillary and extra-axillar}'' on tlie ultimate hranclilets, their 
peduncles 1.5 to 2 cm. long, ferruginous^pubesoent. Fruits 
numerous ellij)soid, about 1 cm. long, apieuflate, sparingly pubescent 
or nearly glabrous, their pedicels somewhat thickened upward, 
pubescent, about 1 cm. long. 

British North Borneo, Sibuga and Batu Lima, Ramos 1567 
(type), 1171, October and November, 1920. In damp forests along 
jsinall streams at low altitudes. , 

J<mr. tositt 
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Ooniothalamus Bliinie. 

<loniothalamus stenophyllus np. nov. 

Arbor, Horibiis exeeptis glabra; raniis ramulisque temiibus; 
foliis lineari-lanceolatip, chartaeeis, olivaceis, nitidis, 20-30 om. 
longis, 1.5-2. 5 om. latis, basi aeutis vel subrotiindatis, apice 
ucuininatis, norvis utrinque oircittr 23, supra linprcBsis, subtus 
]>erspiouis, areuato-auastoinosantibns, retic^uliis laxis, obseuris; 
iioribus i‘auldiiis yel in rainis vetiistiodbiis solitariis vel fascieiilatis, 
<dreiter 2.3 cm. longis, petalis exterioribus pareissime. pubescentibus, 
Janceolatis, 7 vel 8 innr. latis, in*teidori!t)us (Tassissime coriaceis, 
ovato-Ianceolatis', utrinque putesiientibus, 10-1? mm. longis; 
antheris 2.5 mm. longis, connectivo apiculato ; earpellis numerosis, 

( )bl ongi 8, cu ] )r eo-h i rsu t i s, 1 -o vul ali s. 

A shrub or small tree* (‘ntirelv glabrous except the flowers. 
Bran(‘}i(‘s and Ijranclilets shmdor, pale when dry, terete or the 
branehlets somewhat enlargt'd and sliglitly (‘ompressed at the 
nodes. 1 Agaves chart aetMUis, olivaceous and shining on botli sur- 
faces, linear-lanceolate 20 to 30 cm. long, 1.5 to 2.5 cm. wide, 
narrowed upward to tlu‘ acuminate apex, the base rather abruptly 
acute, sometim(‘6 rounded ; lateral nerves impressed on the upper 
surface, very prominent on the lower surface, tlie latter about 23 
on each side* of the midrib, straight or somewliat cairved, 
anastomosing directly with the somewhat arclied, equally distinct, 
snbinarginal nerves, the reticuilations lax, obscure. Flowers cauline 
or on the largt'r branebes helow the leaves, solitary or faseieled, 
about 2.3 cm. long, their pedicels pubescent, 3 to 4 mm. in length. 
Sepals ovate, prominently acuminate, sliglitly pubescent, ohseurely 
nerved, about 6 mm. long, 4.5 mm. wide. Outer petals lanceolate, 
about 2.3 cm. long, 7 to 8 mm. wide, acuminate, slightly pubescent; 
inner petals much thickened, ovate-lanceolate, about 12 mm. long, 
blunt-aciiininate, })ubcs(?cnt, the upper portion of tlie cone 
triangular. Carpels many, oblong, 1-ovulate, 1.5 mm. long, ap- 
pressed-pubeseent ; styles elongated, pubescent, 3 to 3.5 mm. long; 
stigmas somewhat expandedi, not l 0 'l)ed nor t/x>thed. Anthers 
'oblong, 2.5 mm, long, their connectives apiculate. 

SarawaJe, KStol, Native collector February to June, 1914,- 

the floM^ers indicated as ytdlow. A very strongly marked species 
readily recognizable by its chartaceous, linear-lanceolate, pro- 
minently nerved leaves, the midrib, lateral and marginal nerves 
being impressed on the upper surface and very prominent on the 
lower surface. 

<iotiiothaiaittus nltldus sp. nov. 

Arbor circiter 7 m. alta, ramulis junioribus plus minusve 
citpreo- vel castaneo-pubescentibus, ramis glabris; foliis olivaceis, 
utrinque nitidis, supra glabris, subtus glabris vel parce 
pubescentibus, chartaeeis, oblongis vel oblqngo^ellipticis, 22-30 
cm. lougis, apice abrupte obtuseque acuminatis, basi aeutis, nervis 

8oe., No. 3.922, 
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utrinque 1 7-20, subtus perspicuis, areuato-anastomoBHiitibuft ; 
floribus faflciculatiB, caulinia vol m votustiori])us, pedicel- 

latis, plusiniiujH\e 6.5 oiii. 1-eviteM* pubes<*eiitibiiR ; orbi- 

cilia ri-ovatis, 1 tan. cliainctro, reticulatiV: ix^'talis exterioribiia ianceo* 
latifi, longe acuniiimtiH, 1.5-2 cm. latis, iiiterioribuH calyptratiH, 1 cm. 
longis; car})elli8 mimeroHig, 1- vel 2-ovulati8, bir^utis, stylis 3 mm. 
loiigis, glabriH, 8tiginate 2-lo]mt(>, lobis suhfiabcllatis; fnictibup 
obloilgo-obovoidcis, rugoais, glabris, (*ircitcr 2 cm. loiigi8: seminibiis 
1, rariter 2. 

A tree about 7 m. high, the very Aoung braiichlets more oif 
less cn])rcoiis- or castaijeoiis-piibesi'ciit, tlie floircrs also soinewliat 
pubescent. Branches dark-colored whim dry, glabiouh. lA^aves 
olivaceous, shining on both surfaces, oblong to oblong-(‘lli])tic, 
22 to 30 cm. long, 6 to 10 cm, wide, chartaceous, the apex abruptly 
and obtusely acuminate, the base acute, tlie np]>er surface glabrous, 
the lower surfacc‘ sjiaringly pubescent, ultimately glabrous or 
nearly so: lateral nerves 17 to 20 on c‘ac*h side of the midrib, 
prominent on tin* lower surface, nc*arly straight, anastomosing 
dfirecftl'y with more or less arched marginal nerves .3 to 7 mm. from 
the edge of the leaf: tlie margiiml nerves a> prominent as tlu^ lah’ral 
ones, the reticulations subparallcd, slender, lather lax: petioles 1 to 
1.5 cm. long, sligiitli jnibc^cent, nltimatolv glabrous. Flowers 
dark-redl or reddish-brown, fasc'ic*led on the braiiehes Inflow the 
leaves and on the tnuiik, about 6.5 cm. I'oiiig, their pediic^eDs 
ctark-brown wlien dry, siparinglv fernuginoiis ]Mil)escent, 1.5 
to 2 em. long, eac*b subtended by several o\ate or oblong- 
os ate clLmsely ])uhes'cent bracts 2 to 2.5 mm. in length. 
Sepals orbicular-ovkte, nearly free, about 1 cm. iu diameter, 
rounded or \ery shortly and obtusely acuiniinate, somewhat 
pubescent and c]istinc*tly nerved. Outer three pedals lanceolate, 
6 to 6.5 cm. long, 1.5 to 2 cm. wide, somewhat narrowed below, 
greatly narrosved u])ward to the rather slenderly but obtusely 
acuminate ape\, sparingly a]>pre8sc‘cl-piibescent on both surfaces, 
brown wbcm dry, with a distinct midrib and several slcndc^r lateral 
nerves ; inner three petals conniveut, about 2.3 em. long, 1 cm. wide, 
pubescent externally, glabrous inside, the lower surfac^e of the 
C'one somewhat inflated, then contracted, the* upper ])art sbarjfly 
triangular. Stamens very numerous, oblong, 3.5 ram. long, the 
connectives ayncuJate, C’arpels many, oblong, inequilateral, 1.5 
mm. long, pubescent, 1- or 2-ovulate; styles about 3 mm. long, 
glabrous, thickened u])ward, the stigma somewhat 2-lobed, the 
lobes more or less flabcllate. Fruits oblong-ovoid, brown when 
dry, rugose, glabrous, about 2 cm. long, the apex rounded, base 
acaite, tlie pedicels sparingly pubescent, their apices somewhat 
triangular. Seeds 1 or 2, obovoid, compressed, about 1.5 cm. long. 

British Korth Borneo, Batu i^ima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
iM8 (type), 172Jt, U7(). On steep forested ridges and along small 
streams in forests at low altitudes. A species apparently allied 
to Goniothalamus fascicnlatm BoerL, from which it differs in its 
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chartaeecms, abruptly an shortly obtuse-aeumiiiate leaves, 
orbicular-ovate and distinctly nerved sepals, and in its larger 
flowers, the external petals not eaudate-acuminatt*, tlie internal 
petals inueli larger and up to :^.3 cin in length. 

Ooniothalamus doHchocarpus sp. nov. 

Frntex 1 ad 3 in. altus, floribus exceptis glaber; foliis ehartaceis 
vel siibeoriaceis:, oblongo-laneeolatis veJ oblongo-oblaneeolatis vel 
obl()ngo-elli})ti(*is, in siet'itate utrinque griseis et ininutissime 
verrnculosis, 25-40 cm. longis, 7-12 cm. latis, obtuse 
acuininatis, })asi a('iitis vel subrotundatis, nervis utrinr|ue 
15-30, suf)ra. leviter iinpressis, siibtus perspicuis, arcuato- 
:jina8tornosHiitibus ; floribus cauliuis, pleruinque solitariis, 3 cm. 
longis, ])eta1is coriaccis, ('inereo-])ub(‘S('entibns, exterioribiis 
oblongo-lanceolatis, 8-10 inin. latis, iuterioribus eonniventibus, 
2.2 cm. longns; antheris 3.5-4 mm. longis, connectivo rostrato; 
earpellis (drciter 10, oblongis, 5- vel 0-ovulalis. stigma te truncato ; 
i'ructibus cylindraceis, 0-1 1 cm. longis, 1.5-2 cm. diametro, 
glabris, seminibus 4-9. 

A shrub 1 to 3 m. high, the trunk 1 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 
glabrous cx(*cpt the flowi'rs, branches grayish or hrownish, rather 
smooth, terete, the ultimate ones 2 to 3 mm. in diameter. Leaves 
<*hartaceoos to siilx'oriac'eous, ohlong-lanci'olate to ol>long- 
oblanceolato or ohlong-elliptie, grayish and shining f)n both sur- 
faces when dry and usually minutely verruculose, 25 to 40 cm. 
lojig, 7 to 12 cm. wide, obtusely acuminate, the base acute to 
iioincwhat rounded : lateral nerves 15 to 30 on each side of the 
inidrih, sliglitly impressed on the up])er sin-face, conspicuous on 
the low(*r surface, arclnMl-anastornosing, forming a more or less 
looped inargijial nerve, the reticulations lax, not prominent; 
petioles 1.2 to 2 cm. long. Flowers chiefly from the trunk and 
larger branches below the leaves, sonietiines axillary, solitary, 
about 3 cm. long, greenish-white, the pedicels about 1.5 cm. long, 
the basal braeteoles triangular, pubescent, about 2 mm. long. 
Calyx al)oiit 1.3 cm. in dianM?teL tlie lolx*s coriaceous, ovate, cim- 
spicuously acuminate, somewhat pubescent, about 7 mm. long. 
Petals coriaceous, the outer three lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, 
somewhat pubescent on both surfaces, about 3 cm. long, 8 to 10 
mm. wide, narrowed upward, slightly Hcuniiiiate ; inner three jx^tals 
oblong-lanceolate, cinereous-puliescent on both surfaces except at 
the vaulted ba^e inside, 2.2 cm. long, 8 mm. wide, obtuse, the base 
slightly vaulted and distinctly clawed!, the claw stout, 4 to 5 amn, 
long. Stamens numerous, 3.5 to 4 mm. long, the connectives 
rostrate. Carpels about 10, oblong, pubescent, 3 mm. long, the 
glabrous style equalling the carpels; stigma truncate; ovules 5 
to Friiits cylindrie, 2 to 4 on each peduncle, yellow when fresh, 
4ark-brown or gray when dry, glabrous, 6 to 11 cm. long, 1;5 to 
2 em; in dia&eter ; seeds 4 to 9. 
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British Korth Borneo, Batii Lima and Sibiiga, near Sandakaiv 
Ramos 1259, 162S (type), 1651^, 1879, October, November, and 
December, 1920. In tlnekets and in forests along small streams 
at low altitncles, locally known as hahancaon. A remarkable 
species on account of the small size of tlie plant: its elongated 
leaves which in color and texture resemble those of Goniotkalamus 
macrophyllm Hook. f. and Tli., its usually solitary and chiefly 
eauline flowers; its numerous ovules; and its greatly elongated,, 
cylindric, 4- to O-seeded fruits. In its numerous ovules it tran- 
scends the limits of the genus Goniothalamus, but unmistakably 
belongs in this group. 


Poiyalthia Blume. 

Polyalthia tenuipes sp. nov. 

Frutex 3 ad 4 m. altus, ramulis leviter pubescentibus : foliis 
breviter pctiolatis, ol)longo-ellipticis, chartaccis vel subcoriaceis, 
glabris, 18-30 cm. longis, 5-10 cm. latis, acuminatis, basi 
obtusis vel subrotundatis, symmctricis, leviter auriculato-cordatis,. 
supra castaneis vel brunneo-olivaceis. nitidis, subtus pallidioribus 
vel brunneis, nervis utrinque lo-IT, subtus valde perspicuis, 
arcuato-anastomosantibus, nervis secundariis i*t reticulis distinctis; 
infructesceniiis axillaribus, longissimc pedunculatis, ])edunculo 10 
-20 cm. loiigo; fructibus elli|)soideis, 1 cm. longis, })erwSpicue 
apieiilatis, parcissime hirsutis, castaneis vel brunneis, pedicellis 
1.5-2 cm. longis. 

A shrub 3 to 4 m. high, the young branchlets slightly 
pubescent, the older branches brown or dark-brown when dry. 
Leaves shortly petioled, oblong-elliptic, 18 to 30 cm. long, 4.5 to 
11 cm. wide, ehartaceous or subcoriaceous, glabrous, the apex short- 
ly acuminate, the base obtuse or somewhat rounded, symmetrical, 
slightly auricula te-cordate, the upper surface castaueous or 
brownish-olivaceous, smooth, shining, the lower surface paler, 
usually brownish; lateral nerves 15 to 17 on each sid<; of the 
midrib, very prominent on the lower surface, arched-anastomosing, 
the reticulations lax, distiiKt ; iwtiole.^i stout, 5 mini, long or less. 
Flowers unknown. Fruiting peduncles axillary, slender, 10 to 20 
cm. long, glabrous o r slightly pulxjscxuit, the torus subglobose, up 
to 7 mm. in diaineter, more or less ferruiginous-hirsute. Fruits 
usually numerous, up to 30 on each peduncle, ellipsoid, about 1 cm. 
long, red when fresh, dark -brown when dry, very slightly appressed- 
hirsutt^, distinctly apiculate, their |>edicete 1.5 t-o 2 cm. long,, 
sparingly appressed -} mbescent . 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1501 (type), 1S28, 1285, 79^7, October and November 1920; Wood 
962, October, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
apparently most closely allied to Polyalthia longipes (Miq.) Koord. 
and Vah of Java, but differing from this and from its allj;, 

Btrsits 
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P suheordata Bluine, in its moro iniDierously iiorved leaves which 
arc symnudricah not inequilateral at the base, its nnich longer 
peduncles, and its apiculate fruits. 


Polyalthia xanthopetala s*}). nov. 

AlK>r vel ni. alia, raimdih dense f'errugineo-piilx'wcentibu.'- ; 
loliis ohloiigis vd late oblongo-ohlanceolatis, 18-25 cm. longis, 
.'jubcoriact4>. nitidis, liruniUKMdivaeins, costa utrinqiie pubescentibus, 
a(*uminatis, iiasii laie acutus vel .subrotiihidatis, aervis iitrinqiu* 
4'ircit(‘r 15, snbtns ]>erspicuis; horilms 7 cm. longis, fascicnlatis, 
])edi<‘cllatis, caiilinis et in rami.^ vetu<»ti<n‘ibiis ; petalis siibaequalibus, 
lanceoIati^, cin'iter 7 (in. lo-ngis, 10-12 mini, latis, aeuniinatis, 
le\iU‘r piib(*scimtibu.H ; carjK‘lis numerous, oblongis, pulxiscentibus^ 
l-oMilatis: fnn-tibiis ^ubglobosi.s \el (Ao'idei.s, 2-2.5 cm. diamctro, 
slense ])iilxs<ontibus. 

A 8 to 10 m. high, th(‘ branohlets slender, densely 

ferniginoiis-])ubescent, tin* ultimatt* ones 1.5 min. in diameter. 
Hranclies rugose when dry, glabrous, dark>(‘olored. Leaves oblong 
lo broadlx oblong-lanc(‘ola1e, sub<*oriace(nis, 18 to 25 cm. long, 4 
to cm. v\ i(b‘, rather conspicuously amuninate. base liroadly acute 
to soinewliat rouiuh'd, the upjier surface oli\a(*eous, shining, 
glabrous (‘\c<‘pt for tin* j)nbes(*enl midrib, the lower surface some- 
what ])ah‘r, glaliroiis, or the* midrib usually sonu*what pubescent; 
lateral ikm’xi's about 15 on eatdi side of the midrib, prominent on 
the lower surface. 'ioiiu‘wliat (‘ur\ed. searendy anastomosing, the 
reticulation.s ratluT close, slender; jadioles 5 to 10 mm. long, 
ferniginous-pubescent, in age glabrous. Floxxcr^ yellow, a])Out 7 
•cm. long, fascicled on the trunk and on the branches below the 
leaves, fi‘w in a fascich*, their pedicels densely ferniginous- 
jmliescent, 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long. Sepals triangular-ovate, acute, 
]»uhes(*ent, 5 to (> mm. hmg. IVtals subequal, distinctly ])uheseent 
^it the base outsid(‘, vt*ry sparingly pubescent above or glabrous 
inside, lanc<*oiatc, about 1 cm. long, 10 to 12 mm. wide, slightly 
acuminate. Stamens indetinite, oblong, 1.5 mm. long, the con- 
nectives produced, rounded, truncate. Carpels many, oblong, 
'densely apiiressed-jmbesmit, 1.5 mm. long, 1-ovulate; styles some- 
what clnh-sliaped, 2 mni. long, deciduous. Mature fruits sub- 
globos(* or somewhat tdlipsoid, about 2 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 
•densely ferruginous-pubescent as are the fruiting pedicels, the 
torus ill fruit about 1 mi. in diameter. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 1703 
(tt’pe), lJil2^ 1^20, Agama 1027, October and Noveimber, 1920, 
In diamip forests at low altitudes. A species apparently allied to 
Polgalihia laierifhra King> but at once- cKstinguisliable, among other 
charftd:er8, by its densely pubescent fruits. 

M. A. S4K%, Na. S5, 1922. 
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Polyaithia dolichophylla Merr. in Philip. Journ. Sei. 14 (1919) 

891. 

BritiBh North Borneo, Lahuk, Sekoii'i=r, Sebnara, Foxirorthp 
021, Yillahiil 26Jt, Ramo.i 157S, 16S9, 16Jf2, 1717/17^9, 17Jf(M 
Domingo 1110. In damp fores^ts alon-i>’ >^iiiall streams at low alti- 
tvides. A fine series of s/]x^'iniens of this >'erv^ eharaeteristir' 6}3eci6S' 
niatehhi^ in all resipec.ts oitt series of spec^iinens from T^aiiay. Tlie 
s|>eeicKs was pKoioiisly known only from Paiiay. 

Polyaithia subcordata Blnme ¥]. Jav. Anon. (1828) 71,/. SS, 

SOB; Koord. & A aleton Bijdr. Booinsoort. fTa^a 9 (1903) 292. 

British Nortli Borneo, Kalabakan, Tavvao, Bil)Uiia, aJirt Batii 
Lima, Wood 90S ^ ViJlamU 21,0. Bamos IIOS, 10S2, 1001. 1S7S\ 
1926% 19S0. In damp forests alon<r stmall strea.ms at low altitudes. 
The fine series of si|>eeimens apparently represent the typiif-al Javan 
form of the vSijieeies, ai^reeijig closely M'ith Javan material and with 
the descriptions based on tlavan material. I am inclined to believe 
that the Malay Peninsula form descrilied and liirured by Kifint*** ast 
lilnmeAs sjxxdcs is speeifieally distinct. 

Polyaithia lateriflora (Blnme) \King in Jonrn. As Soc. B(*ng*aT 

61^ (1892) 58, Ann. Bot. Oard. Calcutta 4 (1893) 73, /. 102. 

Gualteria laleriflora Blume Bijdr. (1825) 2'<\ Fi. Jav. Ann. 

(1828) 100, /. JO, o2 I). 

Sarawak, Samatang and Santubon^r, Fo.r worthy 107. 1,1,9, both 
in fruit, May and June, 1908. Malay Peninsnla, Java. 

Popowia Endlicher. 

Popowia velutina King in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 61- (1S92) 

94, Ann. Bot. (lard. Calcutta 4 (1893) 120, t, 102B. 

British North Bonieo, Sandakan, Wood SSO, On forested 
slopes at low altitiuk^s. Malay Peninsula (l*erak). 

Phaeanthus Hooker f . and Thomson. 

Phaeanthus impressincrviiis sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, rannilis tloribn6CjiU‘ dense ferrugineo- vel 
casta neo-piibesccntilnis, ramis glabris; foliis oblongo-oblaneeolatis 
vel el]i])tico-oblaJK‘eolatis, 17-25 cm. longis, snbcoriaeeis, in 
siccitate atro-olivacveis, uirinque nitidis, glabris, vel subtus ad 
costam iiervosque parce pubeBceiitibus, apice acuminatis, basi aeutis,. 
nervis utrinqiie ci rciter 12, supra impressis, subtus valde perspicuis, 
arcuato-anastomosautibus ; floribus circiter 2.3 cm, longis, extus 
dense ferrugino- vel castaneo-pubescentibus ; sepalis petalisque* 
exterioribus subaequalibus, ovato-lanceolatis, 1.5-2 mtti. longis, 
acuminatia, j>etalis interioribus 10 mm. latis, aeiiminatis; eapeUis 
numerosis, i-ovu latis, stigniate oblongo-obovoideo, dense fer- 
nigineo-pubescente. 
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A sBiall tree, the younger hranehlets and flowers densely 
ferruginous- or ('astaneou8-j)uhes(*ent, tJie branches glabrous, 
brown , rugose. Leaves oblong-oblaneeolate to cLliptie-oblaneeoIate, 
17 to 25 cm. long, 5.5 to 8 em. wide, siibeoriaceous, dark-olivaeeous 
nnd shining on both surfaces when dry, the u})j»er surface glabrous 
or, when young, sparingly pubescent along the midrib, the lower 
surface slightly ])ubcscent along the midrib and lateral nerves,- 
ultimately glabrous or nearly so, the ape.v acuminate, base acute; 
lateral nerves about 12 on eacdi side of the midrib, impressed on 
the upper surface, very ])rominent on the lower surface, arched- 
anastomosing, the reticulations slender, lax; petioles somewhat 
j>ubes(‘ent, 8 to 10 mni. long. Flowers about 2.3 ein. long, external- 
ly very densely ferrugimms- or (*astaneous-piibeseent, blunt- 
aenminate: sc^pale and exterior petals snbeqnal, ovate-lanceolate, 
1.5 to 2 niin. long, acuminate, the interior petals broadly lanceolate, 
acuminate, up to 2.5 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, internally glabrous. 
Anthers iriany, oblong, slightly narrowed b(‘low, the connectives 
truncate. Lariiels many, oblong, 1 -ovulate, ap})ressed-pubcscent, 
2 mm. long; stigmas oblong-obovate, densely ferruginous-pubesceut, 
including the glabrous styleabout 1.2 mm. in length. 

British Noitli Borneo, Sibnga, near Sandakan, Ramos 
I)ecen\l)(‘r, 1920. In dani]) forests along small streams at low 
altitudes. A s})ecies well charmderiy.od b}' its d(‘nsely ferruginous- 
or castaneovis-pubcscent flowers aj)d its subcoriaceous, very pro- 
minently nerved l(*aves, the midrib and nerves l>eing conspicuously 
impr(‘S8ed on tlie upper surface. 


Llvaria Linnaeus. 

Uvaria micrantha (DC.) Hook. f. & Th. FI. Ind. (1855) 103; 
King in Ann. Bot. (^ard. Calcutta (1893) 26, L hS. 
(Tuatieria niicmniha IK\ Mem. Anon. (1832) 42. 

British North Borneo, Mcm])akat, near Kudat, Agania lOSl, 
November 12, 1920, in thickets near the seashore. Burma to 
Indo-China, Malay Peninsula:, ‘S-umatra, Luzo-n, Mindoro, Panay, 
and Palawan. 


WoodieUa genus novum. 

Sepala valvata, deorsum eonnata. Petala crassa, elongata, 
valvata, mnnia usque ad 1 cim conimt^i, exteriora elliptiea vel 
oWongo-elliptiea, interiora, augiistiora, ol>lan)(x?olata. Stamina, 
imixierosa, pblonga, c^imec'tavo oblique trunmte. CtiTpella numer- 
om, obloijga, (mnpmssis, orhieularibus, seswsi- 

libu®, cteciduis.~Arbor ex(?eptis glabra ; folia 

obilonga-elliptica ii’e! oblougodanoeokta, symniietriea, floribus 
meoiiocTk, csauIinSs, laaciculatis, jiedicdlatis. 
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Woodlelia sympetala s]). nov. 

Arbor drciter 5 m. alta, iniioresceutii^ exoeptis glabra, rainis 
teretibiis, ramiilis tenuibus; foliis obloiigo-elliptieis vel oblongo- 
lanoeolatis, ohartacois, ^0-35 cm. longis, arnmiiiatis, basi acutis 
xe\ rotiuidatis, iiervis utriiique cireiter 12, subtus perspicuis 
curv'ati^H, ol>scure anatonij()8aiiiil)W, floribus fa^i^ciculatis, 3,5- 
4 cm. loiigis, leviter piii)e8CciitibiiK, pctalis deorwuin omiuiu> 
coiniafci's; faKscic^iilis caulinis et in raniis \etiiNtiori']>iis, pjaucifloris. 

A tree ai)out 5 m. high, glabroii.s e\cej>t the infloresceiice«, 
braoelies aiul brancldcts t(‘r(‘te, grayieli, (lie ultimate l)ranc]ileis 
about 1.5 nini. in diameter. Leaves oblong-elliptic to oblorig- 
laiUM.‘olate, (‘hartaceous, 20 to 35 cm. loivir. b to 13 I'ln. \vidt‘, rather 
pale when drv, sliining, the apex rather eonspiciiousJy acuminate, 
base ai‘ut(* to rounded; latcu’al n(*r\e.K about 12 on (*ach side of the 
midrib, usually slightly im)>rcss(‘d on the upper surface, very 
promiuent on tlu^ lower surface, sonu^wliat ascending, slightly 
curved, obscurelx anastomosing, tin* })riinar\ reticulations slender, 
rather lax, su(])i])tarablel : /[jie-tiides 5 in 10 m\m. loTig. Flowers 
fascicled on tin* branches b(‘low the l(‘a\(‘.s ami on nodules on the 
trunk, ycllowish-ydiite, pedicellcdi, 3.5 to 4 ('in. long, sjwiringly 
]>ul)esceni, their |x*di('els 2.5 to 3 cm. long, somewliat p'ul)esccnt 
and with a small bna(*tf*oile below the middle. Calyx alaml 1.5 cm. 
in diameter, somewhat ]Rihescent, 3-lohed, th(‘ lobes broadly ovate, 
(>htii,sK.‘ or acute, \alvate, 8 to 9 mm. wide. Petals 0, vahate in two 
series, eoriac'eous, hlaek uJien dry, wliolly united for the lower 
1 em. the free portions of the outer ones o>l>!ong-elli})tLc to elliptic- 
obtuse, somewhat narrowed below, 3 (an. long, 12 mm. wide, the 
inner thrc(‘ narrouly ol)lanccolat(*. as long as the outer ones, bnt 
about one-lialf as wide, all thickly eoriaceoiis, the tubular hwer 
])art of the ( orolla e\]iudrie or slightly eontraet(‘d at tin* throat, 
tile ]()h(*s ase(‘nding or somewhat b}>rcadiiig. StaimmB numerous, 
3 iniUi. long, tlie connectives tnineatt\ o\erlap[>ing, only slightly 
])rodu(‘(‘(l. Carpeds nuimu’ons, oblong, a])press(*d-piihescent, 1.8 
to 2 mm. long with 1 Imsad ovule; stigma orbicular, glabrous, 
eompressiMl, st'ssile, about 0.8 mm. in diameter. Fruits oblong- 
ovoid, about 4 cm. long, dark-hrown wh(*n dry, somewhat ]>uhes(*ent, 
siihocpially narrowed to tlie acute base and tlu^ obtuse apex, their 
jxMlirels jmliescent, about 8 imn. long,the torus somewhat thick- 
ened, 1 cm. in diameter, ferruginous-pubescent ; seed rather large 
(immature). 

British North Borneo, Silmga and Kalahakari, near Sandakan, 
Hamas hl(U (tyjH*), 7AYAV, Villamil Se[>teiu]>er and Xovembeiv 
191G and B)20. In dainj) forests, sometimes along small streams 
at low altitudes. This proposed new genus is dedicated to Mr. 
r>. D. Wood, (imservator of Forests, British North Borneo. 
Through iit.s j>etals being entirely united for the lower 1 em. an-d 
otherwise strictly valvate, this proposed new’ genus approximates 
to Papualfhia, a genus well represented in the Philijypines and in 
New {Tuim‘a ; it differs from PapmUMa in its strictly J-otulate 

SIrvfti Brini^ 
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carpels and in its Hyininetrical leaves. Its alliances otherwise are 
manifestly with Pohjalfliia § Mouoofi, from which it is at once 
distin^^uishahle by its united ]K‘ta]s. Like Papualihia it is probably 
a derivative* of PuJtjallhia. Jts flowers somewhat resemble those 
of Enicomniliuw, but struednrally are V(‘ry ditferent from those of 
that g(*niis, and tlie proposed new g(‘mis is (‘crtainly not clos(‘ly 
allied to Pnitosonilnnn. 


MYRISTICACEAE. 

Knema Loureiro 
Knema winkleri s]). nov. 

Arhor, iniioresccjitiis (‘\(-epti^ glabra, raiunlis ferruitiiieis^ 
^iluk^Tiiinis : foliis oblonirLs \(*I oblongoneildiptiieis. coriaceis, 11- 
14 cm. lonois, utriiupie aciitis, Nipma iiitidi^^, olivacei-^, ^ubtii^ 
^daucis, nervis ntrimpie circiter 11, distinctly ; tloribns <3 in ala- 
bast ri'^ deprcsso-^^^lobosis, subtrian^ularibu.sepie, ferruo'in<M;-pul.es- 
eeii'tibuN circit(‘r 2J) mm. diametro; jHMlicellis circiter 1 mm. loiips : 
disco stamineo brevissime stipitato, ^labre, trian<(iilare l.o mm. 
diametro; untheris in paribus ad anfcnlos dispositis. 

A tree (‘lit i rely ^dabroiis e\(*ept the intiorm*cnces. Ilranehes 
dark-brown, terete, somewdiat rugose, tlie bark fissured when dry. 
the verv yoinio* bram*hlets ferruginous, sliining, not at all pubes- 
cent. l.oaves oblong U) oblong-elliptie, coriaceous, 11 to 14 cm. 
lon^^ 1.0 to o..*) <‘ 111 . wide, slightly sid)e<|ualiy narrowed to tlie acute 
base and ajiex, the upper vsurfac^* olivaceous, shining, the lower 
surface ^bimous, the midrib ami lateral nerves distinct on both 
surfa(*es, very prom’inent beiieiith, the nerves alK)ut 11 on eaidi side 
of the midrib, tin* retieulatioiis evident on )x>th surfaces; petioles 
about 1.5 (' 111 . long, Stamiiiab* flowers fascicled iu the leaf axils 
and ill the axils of fallen leaves, 5 to D in a fay<*iele, the pedicels 
minutely ferrugiiious-puheseeiit, about 4 mm. lon^, with a very 
miiall braeteole at the upper one-fourtii, the imds minutely ferru- 
giiious-pu)bt\seent, depressed-ftlobose, distinctly triaii^^ular, about 
‘L5 miu. in diameter; jierianth-lolyes eoriaewus, orbicular-oyate, 
about 3 min. lon^. <Stamiiial disk subsessile, triangular, about 1.5 
mni, in diameter, tlie anthers 6, in pairs, a ])air at each angle of 
the disk. 

Dutch Borneo, Hayoep, Winhler 2390^ 1908. A remarkably 
distinct epecies. The specimens liave been distributed as Liisea 
sp. It apparently is most closely allkxl to Kmma wratji Warb. of 
the Malay Peninsula, from wliich it is distinguished by its flowers, 
nerves, and especially by its distinctly triangular buds, strongly 
triangular staminal disk, and by few anthers, these lieing 6 only 
and in pairs at the angles of the disk, the sides of the disk being 
naked and without anthers. 

If. A. aoe.* un. 
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Knema oblongata ?;p. iiov. 

Arbor, ranuilis <leiise ferrughieo-ciliato-tomeiitosis, ramis 
glabrii? ; foliis oblongis., oiliartat^is vel milK'oriaoets, 20-40 cm. 
Jojigis, aciimiiiatis, baai rotimdatis, rariter .siil)aeatii^, supra glabris, 
laevib‘ii« foitidis paJliclis vel bnniiieis, subtiis ].)al]iclioribus et leviter 
cilia.to-]Hif>e.-eeiiitil>iis, nervis ntrimpie eircitcr 3C3, supra leviter 
impressis, sul)tus A'alde pers})ieuis, retieulis subtns distiiictis, supra 
subobsoletis ; fructibus pedieellatis>, eJli])soideis, vm, longis, 

dense ferrugineo tomentosis, induinento jilumoso, arillo apice tan- 
tum laeijiiato. 

A tree about S m. liigli, tlie braiiehlets densely ferruginous- 
eiliate-tonientose, the ])ranches glabrous or nearly so. I^’^aves ob- 
long, cliartaeeotis to ; ubeoriaeeoiis, 2'i) to 4‘0 (‘in. long, 4 to TO cm. 
vide, the apex distinctly acuminate, the base rounded, rarely sub- 
acute. tile upper surface glabrous, smootli, shining, brownish or 
j.iale wlicn dry, the lower surface ]>aler, sometimes more or less 
glaucous, more or less eiliate-pube.cent, the indumentum pale or 
ferruginous, rather <lense along the midrib, scattered and. more or 
less (leciduons on the surface: lateral nerves about 23 on each side 
of the midrib, slightly impressed on the upper surface, very pro- 
minent on the lower surface, ana domosing, tlie reticulations rather 
close, distinct on the lower surface, but indistinct or often nearly 
obsolete on the ipijier surface: petioles ratlier stout, ferruginous- 
pubescent, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Fruits axillary and in the axils of 
fallen leaves, ellipsoid, 2.5 to 3 cm. long, densely ferruginous- 
tomeiitove, the indumentuin distinctly iilumose. Aril lacerate 0 ‘Jily 
near the apex. Pedicels stout, ferriiginoiis-pul^escent. .8 to 10 mm. 
long. 

■Hritish North Borneo, Batii Lima near Sandakan, Eamos 
2757, 1003 (type). ()(4>c>lM‘r ajid November, 1920; 

1003, Noveinlier, 1920. Ou forestinl sl(,i;u. s low altitudes 
locally known as dam-dara. A species apparently most closely 
idlied to Knenm laurina Warb. from wliich it is distingui-hed by 
its more numerous nerves and by the reticulations lieiug nearly 
obsolete cm the upjjcr surface. Ihe leavers are also much larger 
than in Warburg's spiecies, while the fruits arc distinctly pedicelled. 

Knema nitida sp. nov- 

Arbor, intlorcscentiis excefjitis glabra, I'amulis teniiibus, plertim- 
(|iie verruculosis : foliits chartac^eis vel siibcoriaccis, clli}>ticis vel ob- 
loiigo-ellipticis. 18-30 cm. kmgis, apace rotundatbs, obtusis vel 
oliscure acuminatis, bam plenuni-cjne rotuiuktis^ su])ra olivaceis, 
nitidis, sJubt)iis brunneisi, nervis utrinque 14-20. srnbtus valde 
|^rsf[)icuis, retiemlis sul>parallelis, utrinque distinctis; floribus 9 
fasciculatis, ])ediceHati8, 7 ad 8 nan. longis, lobis ova, tk vel oblong- 
ovatisi. 4.5-5 nun. longk; ^ 8-9 mini, diamettroj, lobk late 

ovutis, (lis<x) stamineo breviter .stiipitato, distincte trkngukre, 2 
mfiii, diametro, antheris 6 ; fructibus ellipsoideiis, 3-4 citx. longis, 
luijiute fernigineo-imberulis glabre^centibus, arillo apice tantum 
laekiiato. 

Jotiri SItrftits 
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A tree a.bout <S ni. liisrh, exeei)t the jiiflores<‘eiiees which; 

are more or less Brandies brown, terete^ 

somewhat wrinkled wlien dry, tflie bark sligiitl>^ or not at all fissured,, 
the ultifinate branchlets alxHvt 2 miu. in diameter, usually sliightly 
verriK'ulose. Ix^ivos diartaceons or sulK'oriaceoiis, elli;pti<' to oblong- 
ollipti(\ 18 to do (in. long, 1 to cun. wide, the lapex rounded, 
obtuse or sometimes ob<seurely aeiimiinatc, the bise usual]}’ rounded, 
tlie up}K'r suHaee olivaceous, strongly shining, the lower surface 
brownish, sonnet inies sliglitl}’ glaiiecnis : lateral nerves 14 to 20 
on each side of the midrib, \cry prominent on the lower surface, 
somewhat spreadijig, curved, olxscnreh' anastomosing, the reticula- 
tions svilvparallei, distinct on ])oth surfaces, ]>etiolos 2 to d cm. long. 
Pistillate fiowei's fascicled, axillary, t'lieir ixdicels up to 10 mm. 
long : perianth 7 to S nun. long, the luuls ohlong, cylindrie, the lobes 
ovate to o])]ong-n\tite, rounded or subac-nte, glal)rous, 4.e5 to 5 mm, 
long, coriacc'oiis, united lielow into a sparingly ferniginoiis-[)ubes- 
cent, 2 to d mm. long tube : ovarv ovoid, ))iil)emMit, the stvle stout, 
glalirous, 1.0 mm. long. Staminate fiowei*s 8 to 0 mm. in diameter, 
the b>l)(‘s broad h' o\'ate, exmeave. nviuided or obtuse, gdabrous or 
obscurely ]>ul)esrent, tlie buds depressed -gloljose, the i)edicels 5 to 
() mni. long, somewhat jiubesccmt: stamina! disk short!}' stipitate. 
the disk distinctly triangadar, about 2 mm. in diameter, the antiiers 
(), in ])airs at tin* angles of the disk. Fruits <‘llij>soid, ])rown wlieii 
dr}', d to 4 em, long, miaiutel}' ierrugi'nons-pvil)es(cnt or ultima teh' 
glalj-rous, their ju'diecd.^ stout, 1 to 2 (‘in. long. Aril lacerate only 
at the apex. 

British North Honieo, Batu liima and Sehmra, ru'ar Sandakan, 
Ramos 7g7(S’, 7.7.)V7 (type), UidJf, / 7.2.9, 799, 2, October, X()V(‘ml>er, 
and December, 192‘0. Akmg small streams in damp forests at low 
altitudes. A sp<H'ic*s ap):arently most closel} allied to Knerna 
korihalsii Warb., but its ultimate branclilets (‘iitiirely glabrous, tlve 
leaves relativel} nuic*ii wider ami with fewer nerves, the reti(*ulation,s 
distijict 0(11 both surfaces, the anthei^ 6 only and home on the 
angles of the distinctly triangular staminal disk. It is ojie of the 
few known s|)ec;ics with relatively large staminate flowers. 

LAURACEAE. 

Actinodaphne Nees. 

Actinodaphiie dherslfolla sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, raiiiis glabris, laevibus, ramidis dense ferrugineo- 
pubescentibus ; foliis verticillatis, lO-dt) cm. longis, utrinque 
eubaequaliter argnstatis, basi ac^utis vel cuneatis, apice tenuiter 
atTO-bruimeiB* fernigineo-villosis, nervis utrinque eirciter 10, 
sitbtus vaide jierspicuis, retieulis priinariis subparallelis, dis* 
tkictia; nTUl>elhdk faRueiilatis axillarilnus extra-axillaribusque ; 
bmeteis orbicmlaii-ovaU^^ rotnndaTis, 2 mm. iongis, deciduis^ 
aeasilibiis wl sRbaessiMbusc imuciioris y 4 ^^^ eegmentis denser 
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femigiiu^o^pful)e8(H>iitib\is, late ova-tis; siaminodins 9, lanceolatis, 
membra uaK*^^ is, filamentis brevibufi, longi£5^i.miie dliatis; S'dpalis 
a4:*creseentibuB iji ciipulo 4-5 mm. cliamietro, lobis mibfxirsisten- 
fniHibus ovoicteis vel eUii>«oideis. 

A small tree, tlie Imaijebes glabrous or nearly so, smooth, the 
branchlets, iiifloreseenees, and lower surfaee of the leaves eon- 
.spieueoiisly pubeseeiit. Leaves \'erti (dilate, laiK-eolate to oblong- 
laiK'eolate, siibeoriaceoiiH, 10 to 30 (in. long, 3 to 7 em. M'ide, 
8ube(]iially narrowed to tlie (nij)(‘ate or aeiite base* and to the rather 
slenderly and sbarj)ly aenminate a]K‘X, the iip))er surface smooth, 
gfrayisli-gr(‘(m when dry, shining, tin* low-er surfaee rather dark- 
brown and densely ferruginous-villous on tlie midrib and lateral 
lun'ves, t]i(‘ hairs on tlie reticulations mort^ seattm'ed ; lateral nerves 
^ibout 10 on each side of tlie midrib, curved-ascending, not very 
evident on the upjier surface, very ])rom incut on tlie lower surface, 
the primary reticulations subparallel, rather close, distinct ; petioles 
1 to 3.5 cm. long. Flowers fascicled at the nodes and also along 
the internodc'H of the ultimate branchlets, ferruginous-pubeseent, 
tlie subtending bracts or])i<*ular-ovate, rounded, more or less ciliate, 
uboiit 2 mm. in diainettn*, deciduous. Staminate flowers several 
in each umlielluh*, the umbelluh^s sessile or nearly so. Perianth 
segments densely ajipressed-pubi'siamt, broadly ovate, 2 to 2,2 mm. 
long. Stami nodes 9, membranaeeons, lanciMilate, glabrous, about 
1 mm. long, tlieir short tilanuvnts long-eiliate ; glands conspicuous, 
ovoi’d-reni forms 0.5 man. long. Lalyx-tulie in fruit soniowhat cup- 
shaped, 4 to 5 mm. in diameter, ferruginous-jnibesemit outside, 
villous inside, the peri a nbli -Jobes svib|versistaiit, the pcnlioels stout, 
ferruginouH-pubeseemt, 3 to 4 mm. long. Young fruits ovoid or 
•ellipsoid, blacic wluui dry, wrinkled, about 8 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Sidniga, iu?ar Sandakan, Ramos 18SH, 
Decxnnber, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
perhap.s as closely allied to Aefinodaphne ridhyi (iambic as to 
any other sjXH'ies, but differing radSi^lly an its vegetative diaraeters. 

Litsea Lamarck, 


Litsea cuprea sp. nov. 

Arlxir parva, raniis olivaeeis, subgliabris, laevilnis, dreiter 1 
cm. (liaauetro; folids aJternafe laiiiceolatis, siibeoriaceis, 35-40 
cm. longis, utrimjue subacqualiter angustatis, basi eimeatis, apiee 
tell ni ter acnimiimtis, s\ipra glabris, griseo-olivaeeis, nitidis, subtus 
densissinie cupr*(?o-put)e«iceii.tibu8, imtSuTiiieinto nitido adj^resso, uervis 
utrinque 15-18, ackcendentibus, distinetis; umbellulis faseiculatis, 
axillaribus,y !subsK?asiilibus ; bradteiie ilenbiti !l>rmin<x>-pubcscentibus, 
orbiciilari-ovatis, 4-5 mm. diametro; periianthii segmentis elliptico- 
ovatis, oWusis, 3 mim. longis, staminibus fertilibusi 9, filamentis 2 
imn, longis, fiarce (iliatis, staminodcis in floxibus 9 liniearibus vel 
lineari-S'pa.tuiatds, 1-1.2 nmn longis. 
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A small tme, the branobes brownisb-olivaatous, about 1 cm. in 
<liam<eter, smooth, glabrou<? or slightly pulx>s<t'£*nt. Li^aves alternate, 
subc?oria<.‘eous, 35 to 40 mx loiiig, 8 to 10 ran. wide, siiljequally 
narrowed to the cuiieate lja.se and to tlie slenderly acuminate apex, 
the iip'per surfa(*e smooth, olabmus, grayish-olivaceous, tlie lower sur- 
face cupreous, densely pu]jesc*ent with very short, appressed, some- 
^\1hat sdiining hairs; lateral nerves 15 to IS on each side of the mid- 
ril), curved-aseending at an angle of about 45^‘, distinct on the 
low('r surface, oliscure on the upper surface, the primary reticulations 
rather di!stiiu*t beneath; |x^tioles glabrous, 2 to 2.5 cm. long. 
TTniibellules faf^eieled in the leaf axils, few in a faseacle, subsessile, 
the ]Mxl'uneIes at most 2 nini. long, these and the jjivolucral bracts 
-densely brown-puljescent, the brac:ts 4, orbienrkr-ovate, 4 to 5 mm. 
in dia.ineter, Flowere al>out 5 in each niiDlxdlule, their pedicels 
stout, 3 uiin. long, densely piiljescent. Perianth-segments of the 
staininate flowers elliptie-ovute, obtuse, somewluit })ubeseent, 3 
mm. hvng. Fertile stamens 9, their iilamentvS about 2 mm. long, 
s|)aringly (iliate: anthers all 4-cx4]ed, 1.2 to 1.5 mm. long. Pistil- 
late dowers similar to tlie staininate ones, the staminodes linear to 
linear-spatiilatx*. 1 h) 1.2 mm. long, the giands conspicuous. Ovary 
gdalirous, stigma very large. 

British North Borneo, Batii Lima, near 8anda.kan, Ramos 
1 October, 1920. In damp forests along small streams at low 
altitudes. A species strongly cliaracterized hy its (‘longated leaves 
whicli are grayish-olivaceou.s on the u})i))er surface and densely enp- 
i\x)us-|)ul)cscci)t witli short, appressed hairs on the lower surface. 
Its <i]!ianc(j apju'ars to be with Lifsea firma Hooic. f. of the Malay 
TVninsula, Borneo, and Celelyes, hut it is radically different from 
that s[>ecies in its vegetative characters. 

Litsea caulocarpa sp. nov. 

Arlxvr par\a raimilis et subtus foliis pins minnsve ferrugineo- 
y>ubes(*entil)ijs, raniis teretibus, ramulis leviter angidatis; foliis al- 
ter uis, oblongo-o-bovatis, subeoriaceis, 20-33 cm. longis, acutis vel 
'Obscure acuniinatis, minute apicmlatis, basi cuneatis, supra olivaceis 
vel viridi-olivaieis, glabris, nitidis, subtus brunneis. nervis utrinque 
circiter 3<0, perspicuis; umbellulis fasciciflatis eaulinis et in raniis 
vetustioribus ; ])eduneulis (uredter 15 cm. longis, dtmse pallide- 
piibescentibus; bracteis obovatk, 6 mm. longis, truncato-rotnndatis, 
flense pubescentibus; perianthii segraentis 0, ])lerumque oblance- 
olatis, 4-0 mm. longis; staminibus fertilibus 12-, filameutis 
teituibus, parce ciliatiB, 6-7 mm. longis; sepalis accrescentibus 
in eupulo, sublignoso, glabro, 1.5 mx diametro, tnmeato, sub- 
sessili ; fructibus effipsoidteis, 12 mm. longis. 

A tree up to 7 m. high> the braudilets and the lower surface 
of the leaves more or less ferruginous-pubeseent. Branches terete, 
brownish, somewhat wrinkled v^en dry, glabrous, the branchlets 
more or less angnlar, ratter deneely pubescent. Leaves alternate, 
<>bl<)ng-oboyate, firmly diartaeeous or subeoriaceous, 20 to 33 cm. 
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long, 8 to 14 eiii. wide, the a»pex acute or’ very obscurely acuaninate,. 
rather minutely a-picirlate*, somewhat narrowed below to the cuneate 
l>ase, the upper surfaoe olivaceous or greenish-olivaoeous, glabrous,, 
smooth, slliiiiiing, the nerves impressed, the lower surface usually 
brownish, piibescont with scattered, short-, usuaJl}' ferruginous hairs;, 
lateral nerves about 20 on each side of the midrib, prominent on 
the lower surface, sipreading-cuiTed, oliscmrel}* anastomosing, the- 
reticulations ratlier distifiict; petioiles juibcstent, 1 to 3 eni. in 
length. Flowers fasciel-ed on the larger branidies and on the trunk, 
f(*w to .many urnbcdliiles in a fascicle, the ind^^id^lal peduncles up 
to 15 mm. long, densely iHibescent, the involucral bracts obovate, 
6 mm. long, tnuicate-munded, densely ])aie-]>ii])e&eeiit. S-taminate^ 
flowers 6 in eaeli iimbelliile, tbeir jK-dicels 3 mm. long, densely 
[nibescent. Ih^riautli-segments 6, usually oblaTKeolate, 4 to 5 mm. 
long, somewiiat ]>iibescent. Fertile stamens 12, tlieir filaments 
slender, G to 7 mm. long, sonunvliat ciliate; antbers about 1 mni. 
long. Glands <onspicuous, dark-eoloi\Hl, obi ong-obo void, somewhat 
stipitate, about 1 mm. loug. Fruits 2 or 3 in a fascicle, rarely soLi^ 
tary on the smaller branches, up to 20 in a fascicle on the trunk, tlie 
latter fascicles up to 7 cm. in diauHUer. Acc-resceiit calyx cup- 
shaped, glabrous, aljout 1.5 cm. dianiit'ter, shallcnv, ti’iuiiuite, brown 
when dry, obseurel}' G-suIeate or rounded-angular, sul).sessiie or very 
shortly peclicidled, the fruits el)li])s<)id, more or less angular to 
silicate when dry, rounded, about 12 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Sebuga and ijal)uk, Ilamos ISOJf (ty})e), 
75,97, Villamil S09, NoNember and r)eeeml)er, 1920, and February,. 
1917. In damp level forests at low altitudes. A species probably 
Hs eloscdy allic^d to Lit. sea cauliflora 8hi}>f as any other devseribed 
form, but difl'ering in numerous details. It is well characterized 
by its fiiiS(.'i<eled, eaiiline infloreseemx^s. 

Litsea sandakanensis sp. nov. 

Arbor parva ramulis et siibtus foliJts dense patuleque ferrugiueo- 
pul)eseentibus : foliis oppositis, (.‘hartaeeis, oblane(K>latis vel oblongo- 
elliptieis, 22-34 ein. longis, utrinqne su1)aeqn alitor angustatis, 
l>asi acutis, apiee aeutis vel acuminatis apiculatisque, supra viridi- 
olivaeeis, nitidis, subtus ferruigiineis, nervis utrinque 12-14, 
subtus cum retieulis valde i}>erspicuis ; fruetibns subsessilibus, axi- 
laribus, fascieulatis vel solitariis, globosis, glabris, 8-10 mm. 
diametro, 80 i>alis aecreseentilbus in cupulo, truncato lel irregulariter 
4-lobato subdisciformi, 5 inm. diametro. 

A small tree, the brant hes, petioles and lower surface oOhe 
leaves densely and softly ferrng'iiious-pubeseent with spreading 
hairs. Leaves opposite, ehartaceous, oblancoolate to oblong-elliptic, 
22 to 34 cm. long, G to 10 eni, wide, subequally narrowed to the 
broadly acute base and to tlie acute or slightly acuminate and 
distinctly apiculate apex, the upper surface greenish-olivaceous,, 
shining, g]al)rous except for the pubescent midrib, not foveolate, 
the lower surface ferruginous, softly pubescent; lateral nerves 

Jour. BirfUto 
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1x> 14 oil earh side of the niidrih, dig^htly inii})ressed on the up|)eT 
j^nrfaoe, very proiniiieiit on the lower surface', cnrved-ascending, 
i^tron^ly curved near the margin, 8<‘areely anastoanosin^, the second- 
X17T nerves and reticulations lax, very prominent on tlie lower 
-surfac'c; petioles densely f<*rru^inous or lirown-puhescent, rather 
stout, 1 to 1.4 cm. long. Fruits axillary, subsessile, fascicled, or 
■solitary, gloliose, glabrous, S to 10 mm. in diameter, dark-brown 
Avlum dry, smooth, the accresc<mt calyx pub(*scent. truncate or 
irregularly 4-lobed, about 5 mm. in diameter, almost disk-like. 

Hritivdi North Borneo, near Saiida-katn, BaniOfi f J07, October, 
10 * 1 ^ 0 . In forests at low altitudes. A s])ecies manifestly belong- 
ing in tlie grou]) Litsea flora H<K>k. f., but the indumen- 
tum on the lower surface of tHie leaAes much denser, the nerves only 
slightly im]>ressed on tiie u}>p(T surface, and the reticulations not 
at all impressed and scarcely cAident on tlie up]>f‘r '-iii’face. 

Litsea megalophylla hp. iio\. 

Arbor <-,i.r('iter 1*^ m. alta, raniis incra.>>ati>, 1-2 cm. dia- 
metro, cieatric'ilius niagnis instrllcti^, rugosi<, ramulis dense ferru- 
gineo-piilK^s('eiitiims ; foliis coriaceis, ol)0^ati^ acI (vhiongo-oboA^atis, 
28-50 cm. longis, rotiindati''^, ba.si cuneatis, snjira laevibus, pallide 
Airidilnrs, nitidis, subtus brnnneife, glabris, nervis utrinque circiter 
25, cum retic-lulis \alde ]K*rspiicuis ; infructes<^itiis ramnosis, 
-ex Hxillis defoliati.s, 4-5 cm.* hmgis, ferrugineo-]>ubes<centilms ; 
M‘palis in (‘n])ul(> \aldc accrc'Mentibus pauci^. siibligiu>?is, rugosir^, 
brunneis, glabris, (uipulo 5 cm. longo, 2-2.5 cm. diametro, tniiicato, 
deor.siim angnstato crasse .^tipitato; fructibns elli])soKleis', leviter 
j)iibe8<-imtibus, 5.5 ad 4 cm. longis. 

A trfe up to 12 m. high, tlie branches glabroiN, thickened, 
rugose, 1 to 2 cm. in diameter, hrownidi, the petiolar scars large 
and conspicuons, the ultimate hranchh'ts 5 to 8 mm. in diameter, 
'deivsely ferrugijious-j)ubes(*t*m, more or les^ angular. Tjeaves coria- 
ceous, obovate to obiong-ohoAate, 28 to 50 cm. long, 12 to 25 cm. 
Avide, alU'rnate, the apex broadly rounded, base cuneate, the upper 
surface smootli, pale-greenish when dry, the lower -urface brown; 
lateral nerves about 25 on each side of tlie midrib, somewhat spread- 
ing, very prominent on the lower snrfaet\ i‘ur\ed-anastomosing 
<4ose to the margin, the primary reticulations snbparallel, very 
. clistinct ; ]>etioles stout, 2 to 5 cm. long, somewhat pubescent, 
ultimattdy glabrous. Fruits racemosely arranged on rather stout, 
ferrnginous-puliescent rachises from the axils of fallen leaATs or 
from the branches below the leaves, the rachises 4 to 5 cm. in 
length. Falyx accrescent, almost woody, enp-shaped, rugose, brown 
Avhen dry, glabrous or nearly so, 2 to 2.5 cm. in diameter, 3 cm. in 
length, abruptly contracted into a stout pseudostalk 1 to 1.5 cm. 
in length. Fruits ellipsoid, brown wlien dry, sparingly pubescent, 
5.5 to 4 cm. in length, 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Handakan, Wood 9ryS 
(type), Uamos IWh October, 19^0. In damp fon^sts at low alti. 

B. A. fioe., Ko. 65, 
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tudes. A strongly characterised by its iinnsnally large^ 

obovate to obloiig-olK)vate^ coriaceous, rounded, very prominently 
nerved and reticulate leaves ; by its thickened brajiches; and by its 
racemose infriu^tesceiK^es which are borne on the branches below 
the leaves. The aecrest'ent calyces and fruits are unusually lar^e. 
It >proil>ab],v Ix^longs in the group with Lit sea meg near pa Gamble, of 
tile Malay Peninsula, but is radically diifereiit from that species. 

Litsea ellipticibacca sp. nov. 

Arbor jiarva, rainulis leviter bruiiiieo-pubeseeiitibus exceptis 
g’labra, raniis teretibus, laevibiis, rainulis 2 nini. diametro; foliis 
alternis, eoriaceis, angiiste oblongisv 15-20 cm. longis, iitrinque 
subaequaliter angustatis, basi cuneatis, apiee acutis, iiervis utrin- 
que 14-20, subtus cum rtiticulis subconfertks dLstinetis; frueti- 
bus axillaribus, fasciculatis/, sejiaJis acxTescentibus in cii])ulo, in- 
erassato truncato cireiter 12 inin. diametro, breviter jX‘dicellato, 
fructibus ellipsoideis, apicnlatis, eirciter 1.5 cm. longis. 

A small tree, the very young branchlets sjiaringly appressed 
brown-pubescent, otherM’ise glabrous (flowers unknown). Branches 
terete, smooth, dark-brown, the ultimate liranchlets aiiout 2 mm. 
in diameter. Leaves alternate, eoriacx'ous, narrowly oblong, 15 to 
20 em. long, 3.5 to 5 cm. wdde, subeqimlly narrowed to the acute 
apex and to the cuneate ba^., the upper surface smooth, somewhat 
shining, brownish or olivaceous when dry, the lower surface paler;, 
lateral nerves 14 to 20 on each side of the midrib, s.preading, some- 
what curved, distinct on the lower surface as are the rather close 
reticulations ; petioles 1 to 1.8' cm. long, dark-l)rown or nearly black 
when dry. Fruits in axillary fascicles and in tiie axils of fallen 
leaves, us'uaJly alK>ut 3 in a fascicle, the accrescent calyces shallow- 
ly cup-shaped, thickened, brown, truncate, about 12 mm. in dia- 
meter, the pedicels stout, 3 to 4 mm. in length. Fruits ellipsoid 
or slightly narrowed upward, apiculate, dark-brown or olivaceous 
when dry, sihining, rather coarsely reticul-ate-nigosc^, about 1.5 cm. 
long. 

Britisb Xortli Borneo, Batii Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 1S97 
(type), L20()f Octolier, llt20. In diamp forests along small streams 
at low altitudes. This species manifestly belongs in the grou]> 
with Litsea singaporensis Gamble and L, perakensis Gamble, from 
both of which it is distinguished by its ellipsoid, not globose, fruits^' 

Litsea grandis (Wall.) Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. 5 (1886) 162;. 
Gamble in Jouni. As. Soe. Bengal 75^ (1912) 136. 

Teiranthera grandis Wall. Cat. (1830) no. 2552, nomen nudum;’ 
Meissn. in DC. Prodr. 15^ {1864) 188. 

Sarawak, Siol, NaHve collector Bur, Sd, February- June,, 
l&l^. Burma, Malay Peninsula, Java. 

J OUT. Straits Branolk 
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Litsea megacarpa (Linihle in Kow Bull. (1910) 301, Journ. As. 
Soe. Bengal 75^ (1912) 175. 

British North Borneo, Sehui^a, J^amos 16Jf7, No\einber, 1920. 
In forests along small streams at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula. 

Litsea bancana (Miq.) B(k.u 1. Haiuil. Nenn. FI. Mederl. Ind. 5 
(1900) 113. 

Tviranthora h/tncana ^liq. FI. Tnd. Bai. (1^58) 950. 

Sarawak, Siinatan and Saiituhong, Foxworthy 12G, hU, 

May and June, 1908. In forests at lov\ altitudes. Banka, Java, 
Arnhoina. 

Litsea odorifera \’aU‘ton in J<‘. Bogor. 3 (1909) 1. 270. 

Sarawak, JU'ar Kuehing, Satire collector 92, 720, 1890 Bur- 
8ci. : British North Borneo, between Psukan and Khota Belud, 
J/r.v. ilemens 9702. The speeimens agree closely with Valeton^s 
descri])tion and with material from specimens cultivated at. 
Ruitenzorg, Ja\a. Sumatra, Palawan. 

Dehaasia Blume. 

Dehaasia triandra Merr. m Philip. ♦Journ. Sci.l (1906) Suppl.193. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Wood 956.. 
Ramos 702Jf, Octolicr and No^end)er, 1920. In forests nt low" 
altitudes. Philipjiines. ’'Fhe Bornean form lias somewhat larger 
leaves than the common Philippine one, but the fertile stamens 
are 3 only, and there appears to be no essential differences. 

Lindera Tliunberg. 

Lindera maiaccensis Hook. f. FI. Brit. Jnd. 5 (1886) 183; Gamble 
in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 75 ‘ (1912) 194. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Wood 965, Ramos 1528, 
October, 1920. Jn forests at low* altitudes. Malay Peninsula. 


HERNANDiACEAE. 
llllgera Blnim.‘. 

Illigera caiebica Miq. Ann. Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. 2 (1865-66) 215. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
ISM. In thickets at low altitudes. The genus is new to Borneo, 
the species being previously known only from Celebes. The 
Bornean speeiinens agree very closely with MiqueFs description 
except that the fliaments are pubemlent rather than pilose. 

.'NO', 'ia2'2. 
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SAXIFRAOACEAE- 
Polyosma Bluine. 

Polyosma integrifolia Bhnne Bifljr. (18^5) 659. 

Britisli Xortli Borneo, Sibugiiey, near Sanflakan, Ramos lOJfS, 
Tn forcHts along si reams at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java. 


CONNARACEAE. 

A gelaea S( d a nd er . 

Agelaea agamae sp. nov. 

Friitex scaiulenH, intioreseentiis t‘X(‘eptis glaber; foliis 3- 
foliolatis, foljolis (hariaeeis \el siibeoriacius, oblongo-elliptieis, 9 
-15 iun long-is, i>erspieue obtuseqiie acuminatis, basi rotundatis 
veil subaeutiis, 3-iierviis, nervis* acliseeiidentibus, utrinque ])lerumque 
3, per8})ieuis: paniciilis o raniis defolialis, leviter pubeseentibus, 
5 cm. longis, follieulifi oblongo-obovoideis, 1-1.4: cm. longLs, 
obtusiiis, baud rostratisi, leviter rugosi© sied baud tulxTculatie, 
dense minuteque puberulis; seminilms baud arillatis. 

A seandeiit, glabrous \ine or the intloresc'enees slightly 
pubescent. Branches terete, grayish-brown. Leaves 3-foliolate, 
their petioles 6 to 12 era. long; leatiets chartaceous or snbeoriace- 
ous, oblong-ell i])tic, entire, 9 to 15 cm. long, 4 to 0.5 cm. wide, 
the apex ratlier (conspicuously acuniinate, the aenmen blunt, the 
i)a8e rounded to subacute, 3-nerved, the lateral leaflets somewhat 
inequilateral, the ii])])er surface grayish, tlie lower surface some- 
what brownisli wlnm dry; lateral nerves above the hasal pair 
usiinlly 3 on each side of the midrib, ase(»nding at an angle of 
about 45®, somewhat curved, anastoniosing, the primary reticula- 
tions lax, distimd; petiohiles black when dry, about 5 mm. long. 
Inflorescences from the branches below the leaves, about 5 cm. 
long, slightly pubesc ent when young. Sepals elliptic-ovate, obtuse, 
1.5 mm. long, more or less pubescent. Petals glabrous. Follicles 
somewhat inequilateral, ohloilg-obovoid, 1 to 1.4 cm. long, obtuse, 
nut at all beaked, slightly rugose when dry, densedy and minutely 
puherulent, the indumentum brown. Seeds narrowly oblong, up 
to 9 mm. Jung, the aril entirely wanting. 

British Xorth Borneo, Biilu River Valley, near Sandakan, 
Jgama 786', Septennber, 1919. In forests at low altitudes. A 
.species belonging in the group with Agelaea u'alUchii Hook. f. of 
the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, from which it differs radically 
in its follicles not being at all beaked and not at all tuberculate, 
and in the eaitire abssence of tiie aril. iVom th© PhiMUppine 
Agelaea trinervis (Llanos) Merr., which it resembles even more 

Jour. StTAlti Bvaaoai 
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cloBely than it does A. wallicliii] it diffore in its non-tiibercnlato 
follicles wliich are not at all beaked, shorter infloreseenees, and 
non-arillate seeds. 

Agelaea sarawakensis sp. nov. 

Frntcx seandens, infioreseentiis (‘X((‘ptis glabto*; foiiis 3- 
foliolatis, foliolis obloiigis, coriaeeds, 20-30 can. loiigis, G ad 9 cm. 
latis, apic'e obscure olituseque acinninatis, basi pleniiuque rotunda- 
tis, supra puiKdiculatis, nervis utriiKjue 8-10, ])Mtul.is, penspieuis, 
anastoinosantibus, reticulis perspicuis, densis; cyniis axillaribus, 
fasciculatis, sub fructu 2 cm. longis; follicnlis inaecprilateralibus, 
12-14 inin. longis, rugosis sed Inmd tuterculatis, brevissinie 
rostral is, dens(* Irrunneo-pubeseenlibus ; serninibus oblongo- 
ellipsoideis, 12 nun. longis, in inferiore parte cpiarta arillatis. 

A woody vine, glabrous except the infiorest'enccs, the branches 
reddish-brown, terete. Leaves 3-roliolate, tlieir petioles stout, 
8 to 11 cm. long ; leaflets coriaceous, oblong, 20 to 30 cm. wide, 
obs('ure]y bhiril-a(‘nininate, the base usually rounded, that of the 
lateral ones slightly asyiiiinetrie, tlie npj)er surface minutely 
pitted ; lateral iK*rves 8 to 10 on each side of the inidrib, spreading 
at nearly right angles, eiirved, strongly anastomosing, ])romineiit 
on the lower surface, the rctieulations ratlier close, prominent; 
petiohdes 5 to 7 mm. long. Panicles cymose, faseiculod in the 
up}K*r axils, in fruit 2 cm. long or lesiS, soiiiewhat pubescent. 
Follieles somewhat rugo.se, inequilateral, 12 to 14 mm. long, very 
shortly beaked, not tubereuhtte, densely ynibescent with short 
brown hairs, when mature strongly recurved. Seeds oblong- 
ellipsoid, about 12 mm. long, arillatt* in tlie lower one-fourth. 

Sarawak, near Kuching, Native Collector 110.7, Bur, 
received in November, 1912. A species apparently most closely 
allied to Afjelaea huUeiiii King of the ^lalay Pmiinsula, but tlie 
leaflets are larger, obscurely and obtusely aeiiminate, not acute, 
their bases rounded, not cuneate. 

Agelaea woodii sp. nov. 

Frutex s«eajidens, raaiiulis et witiorescentiis et foiiis utrinque 
ad eostam nervosque ferrugineo-pubesceiitibus ; foiiis 3-foliolati8, 
foliolis obloiigo-ell'iptitis vel elliptico-oA’^atis., lO-lo cm. longis, basi 
rotunclatis, apiee jtei’spieue obtuseque acuminatis, nervis utrinque 4 
vel 5, perspicuis; pankmlis axilaribus terniiinalibusciue, angustis, 5 
-10 cm. longis'; floribus 4- et o-meriss sepaJis diense pubes-ctuitibus, 

l. 8 nim. longis: staminibus 8 vel 10, filamentis gkbris; carpellis 4 
vel 5, denSi? hirsiitis, angus'te oblongis. 

A S(?andeilt vine, the larger branches glabrous, purplish-black 
when dry, the branchlets, inflorescences and petioles rather densely 
fernjginoue^pubeecent ^ 3-foliolate, their petioles 4 to 5 

cm, long; leaflets chartaceons or suhcoriaceous, entire, oblong-ellip- 
tic to elliptic-ovate, 10 to 15 cm. long, 5 to 8 cm. wide, the 

m. A. Boa, No, 
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hme rounded, soanewliat 3-nerved^ tlie apex conspicuously ajcuminate, 
the acumen stoait, about 1 cm. long, blunt, tlie upper surface 
brownisli-olivaceous, glabrous except for the ferruginous-pubescent 
midrib and nerves, the lower surface pale-brownisb, somewhat pub- 
esc’cnt; along the madrib and neiwes ; lateral nerves above tlie basal 
pair 4 or 5 cm eacb side of the midrib, prominent, curved, ascending, 
the primary reticulations also prominent; petiolules ferruginous- 
pube^ent, about 4 imn. long. Panicles narrow, terminal and in 
the axils of the uppermost knaves, 5 to 10 cm. long, densely pubes- 
c^ent. Flowers 4- and 5-merous, white. Sepals oblong, obtuse, 
pubescent, 1.8 mni. long. Petals narrovdy obloiig-obovaitc, glabrous, 
3.5' mm. long, 1 to 1.2 mini, wide, obtuse. Stamens 8 or 10, their 
filaments glabrous, 2 to 4 man. long. (Carpels 4 or 5, narrowly 
oblong, 1 inni. long, densely hirsute. 

Britiisli Xorlb Borneo, Suan Lamha Eiver near Sandakan, 
Agama 57S, August, 1918. In level forests at low altitudes. The 
si}x^ci)mens were originally identified as Agelaea horneensis Merr. 
from which the s'jiecies is radicalily distinguished by its sliglitly 
pubescent leaflets and by its floral (haracters. On aewunt of the 
number of the stamens its alliance secerns to be with Agelaea walUchii 
Hook. f. rather than A, borneerms. From A . agamae it is distinc- 
guished by its indumentuan and })v its infiore.wen'C^ being terminal 
and axillary, not cauline. 


Connarus Ijinnaeus. 

Connarus euphlebius sp. nov. 

Friitex scan dens, }x*rs,picue ferrugintx>-})ubescent ; foliis 
usque ad 10 cmi. loiigis, foliolis plerumque 7, o])lougO“ellipticLs, 
eharlaceis vel subcoriac^eis, 10-16 cun. longis, su]>ra glabris, nitidis, 
subtus ad c^ostam nervosque ferrugineo-piib<^s<?entibns, acniminatis, 
basi rotiindatis vel axmtis, miiuite peltatis, iiervig iitriiKjue 10- 
12, supra initprc^sis, subtus valde perspiouis; folliculis inacquilater- 
aliter obovoideis, 4.5-5 (*m. longis, 3 cm. latis, extus dense rufo- 
brunneo-pulx^sceiitibus, intus sirnpliciter pii beseem tibus, apiee late 
rotundatis, inflatis, 2 cm. erassis, deorsujm angustatis. 

A woody vine, the hranchlets, petioles, inflorescences, fruits, 
and the lower surface of the leaflets on the midrib and lateral nerves 
densely f erru gin on s-pu beseem t, the branches up tol cm. in diameter 
also with similar indumentum. Ijeaves up to 40 cm. long, rather 
long-petioled ; leaflets usually 7, oblong to oblong-elliptic, chartace- 
ous or subcoriaceous, 10 to 16 cm. long, to 6 cm;, wide, the upper 
surface olivaceous, sliining, the lower surface paler, apex shortly and 
obtusely acuminate, base rounded to obtuse and usually minutely 
peltate ; lateral nerves 10 to 12 on each side of the midrib, impressed 
on the upper surface, ^•ery prominent on the lower surface, somewhat 
curved and asc^ending at mi angle of about 45®, the primary retieula- 
tions subparallel, distinct. Panicles in fruit about as long as the 
leaves, the folicles obovoid, inflated, 4.5 to 5 cm. JoBg; about 3 em* 
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wide, the apex broadly rounded, the stigniatie portion broadly acute 
and laterally situated at about the upper tvro-mirds, gradually nar- 
rowed to the acute or aoinewlmt obtuse base, inflated, about 2 cm. 
thick, outside very densely pubeseent with dark reddish-brown liairs, 
inside simply pubescent with pak^browmish hairs. Seeds oblong, 
shining, the aril fleshy, yellowishr-brown when dry, about 7 nun. 
long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near »Sandakan, Ramos 1181. 
October, 1920. In damp forests and in clearings at low altitudes. 
A species well (’liaractcrized by its very proiiniiQentl.y nerved leaflets,, 
the nerves being inij)ressed on the up{)er surface and very prominent 
on the lower surface. The dark-brown indumentum of the brandies, 
infloresceiKi's, fruits, ])eti()les and on the midrib and nerves on the 
lo-wer surface of the h*aflets, (‘onipased of short simple hairs, is 
diaraeeris'tie. It apparently belongs in the group with Connwrus 
ferruginr ?/s Ja ck. 


C nestis Jussieu. 

Cnestis palala (Lour.) comb. nov. 

Thysanus palala T^mr. FI. (Wbincb. (1790) 284, exel. sail 
K iiniph. 

IViysanus co(lrin(liiaensis DC. Prodr. 2 (1825) 91. 

Cnesfis diffusa Blance ¥\. Filip. (1837) 380. 

CfiesHs ramiflora Griff. Not. 4 (1854) 432. 

Britidi North Borneo, Kudat, Castro 989, November, 1920, on 
slopes at low altitudes. Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and the Philippines. The genus is new to Borneo. 
Tx)ureIro's deseription dearly applies to this .s>pecies and his s|>ecifie 
name should be adopted. 





The Bearded Pig (Sus barbatua) in the 
Malay Peninsula. 


By H. C. Robinsox and J. C. Mot’i.ton. 

We owe ilie rtniiarkable discovery of tlie Boarded Pig in the 
Malay Peninsula to Dr. W. S. Ijeicester an enthusiastic sportsman 
who obtained a single female specimen some years ago in the 
vicinity of Pekan, Pahang. The occurrence, however, was so remark- 
able and so at variance with preconceived ideas of geographical 
distribution that pending further evidence it was not considered 
advisable to place the occurrence on formal record. Now however 
that a further specimen has been obtained from tlie same locality 
there is no doubt wliatever that the species must be regarded as a 
member of the peninsula fauna, though as noted below we think 
it not im])robable tiiat its presence is really due to some extra- 
ordinary change resulting in the landing of a herd from Borneo, 
the home of the true Sus harbatiis, or from the IMiio Archipelago 
where the ratlier dubious race S. harbatus oi is found. 

In answer to C|ueries Dr. W. 8. Leicester wrote under date 
March 19th. 1918, in reference to tlie original specimen — a fully 
adult female: " Yes I am quite certain she was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pekan. I rcuicmher a herd of this breed appeared 
in the neighhourhood and 1 shot this large sow and several half 
grown ones from time to time hut could not get at the big boar 
which was very cunning and got away every time. They were 
$ome time about Pekan but eventually disappeared and I liave not 
come across any since.” 

Dr. Leicester very kindly presented this specimen to the 
F. M. S. Museums. 

Mr. J. E. Kempe, District Officer, Pekan, has now obtained 
the skull of a boar, which he has generously presented to the 
Baffles Museum, Singapore ; he writes under date December 6th. 
19.21 ; ‘Tt was sliot by Towkay Lee Cheow, — an old Pekan character 
who has hunted and kept a pack these thirty years — about six 
weeks ago at a place called Sungei Genek, some two miles up river 
from Pekan town. He gave me the skull and the description and 
told me that in all his ejtperienoe extending over thirty-three 
years, and including the slaughter of thousands of pigs he had 

never seen such an animal He told me that the 

remarkable things about it were its great length and height, but 
what impressed him most was the fact that it had a thick tuft of 
hair under each eye about two inches long and a good sized heard. 

li weighed 180 katis (240 pounds) and Avas very emaciated. 
He said be thought, if in condition, it would have scaled 230 katis 
or more. It was a solitary boar, 

^imr, au'lkitt Btsinai ^ 
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The above statement supports the suggestion tliat this animal 
was the last survivor of some herd that had gained access to the 
Mala}" Peninsula and whh'h had not })een able to maintain itself 
under exotic conditions. Possibly even, it was the actual boar to 
which Dr. Leicester refers. 

The description together with excellent sketch with mea~ 
suremcnts, at once suggested the interesting po8si])ility of this pig 
being Sus barbalus which was originally described from Borneo 
and lat«*r dis(*ovored in Sumatra and the Rhio Archipelago, and 
described by Miller under the name Sus ox. ^ 

A coni])arison of the skulls with a topo-type of t^uft oi from the 
Indragiri River, 8. E. Sumatra, and with specimens from Tanjong 
Batu, (ireat Durian Island and Bintang Island, Ehio Archipelago, 
shows that they cannot be separated with certainty from this 
form, nor on the other hand can they be distinguished from a 
considtTable serie.s of the true Sus barbafus from various parts of 
Sarawak, Borneo. 

The question then ariw^s, is this pig indigenous in the 
Malay Ptminsula, or is this })articular record tin' result of some 
fortuitous visit by an adventurous pair — perhaps from Pulo 
Batam, 10 miles south of tiie soutliern extremity of Johore — who 
CBtablislicd thenisehes for a brief period in Pahang? Native 
stories of a giant white ]>ig in Joliore undoubtedly refer to this 
species. On the wliole we are inclined to think that it is not 
indig(*nouH in the ^laiay Petiinsiila. Its rarity here — we know of 
no other examides having heeen killed or seen authentically — 
seems to ])oint to tlie fact of it being only an o<*casional \i8itor. 
If it W(*re a Peninsula s]>ecios in the strict sense, the geographical 
distribution would be difficult to cx])lain. On tiie other hand 
one should not lose* sight of tlie fact that under favourable eir- 
('iiuislane(‘S sufficient individuals miglit reasonably eorne in from 
the Malayan Jslands near the mainland and establish themselves 
for a noticeable ])enod. 

Mr. Boden Kloss ® has reeentiv dealt with tlie Malaysian 
Bearded Pig. He points out tlie ditfieiilty of distinguishing tSiis- 
barhaftts of Borneo and Sxis oi of Sumatra and Khio on the dental 
characters given by Miller. ^ We agree that they are too variable 
to be of any use. Kloss however would separate Svs oi on the 
longer nmzzle (*^and perhaps a little broader'"); the longer 
mandibular symphysis ; the deeper mandible and the slightly more 
concave profile of the face. These statements broadly speaking 
agree with certain notes made by one of us in the early part of 
1918 hut hitherto unpublished on the topo-type of Sns oi in the 
Baffles Museum, which were as follows: — 

1. Miller, Froc^ Biol. Soc. 51 (1902), 

2. Kloss, Journ. Straits Branoh, Soy. Asiat. Soc. No. 83, pp. 147, 160, 

(1921). 

8. Miliar, Proo. U. S. Nat. Mus. pp. 737-758 pla. XXXrX-LXtll (1906), 

A. SoG.i No. 63, 1923. 
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The speeimen is an absolute topo-type of Sus oi and in view 
•of certain differences between it and the description and measure- 
ments of the type merits more detailed deBcription. The animal 
is very fully adult but not aged. The naso-f rental suture is still 
visible but the 1)asi-oecipital is completely ossified. The teeth 
including tlie posterior molars in both jaws are somewhat worn 
but not so that the details .of the enamel spaces cannot be 
recognized. 

^Mlowed in the basal aspect, the rostrum, anterior to the 
canines is broader than in similarly aged s])ecinions of S. Tiarhatns. , 
The zygomata are more heavily built and more divergent and the 
tusk sheaths more recurved than in tlie Bornean animal wliile the 
cranial region is more sharply bent upwards from the level of the 
orbits. 1'he mandibular symphysis is longer and tliis region of 
the jaw heavier tlian in Sus harhaius of equal size. Mr. Miller 
states that out of the specimens examined by him oiily two, the 
type and a specimen from Palemhang, liad the posterior molars in 
a condition fit for examination. The diagnosis of the race, how- 
ever, depends on the fact that in Sus oi the upper posterior molar 
has ^ its posterior portion much narrowed* the lower tooth lacking 
the terminal heel but with the third transverse ridge reduced to 
a terete heel-like remnant.^ 

Further examination of larger series from Bonioo and else- 
w'here now convinces us that real differences between tlie Bornean 
animal and others from Ehio and Sumatra Imve not yet been 
demonstrated and that all the alleged characters of skulls from 
the latter localities can be explained ])y the varying age and innate 
variability of the specimens examined. 

We are therefore of the opinion tliat there is no justification 
for regarding Sus oi as distinct, even subspecifically, from Sus 
barhatus and we therefore retain this last name to cover the 
Bearded Pig of Borneo, Sumatra, the Rhio Archipelago and 
Pahang. 

The Giant Pig of South East Borneo and that from portions 
of Eastern Sumatra may possibly be a distinct race or even 
species as suggested by Klose but we have no material on which 
to base an opinion. The former has been named Sus garganiua. 
Miller, and is based on a single not very old skull in the collection 
of the Agricultural High School, Berlin, from an unspecified 
locality in South East Borneo, which is the largest known skull 
of the genus Sus in any collection. The Sumatran form, as yet 
known from native accounts only, has been inadvertently named 
Sus brunti by Kloss (antea) though as the name is accompanied by 
a description it will, by the laws of nomenclature, stand. 

A table of measurements of the Peninsular, Bornean, 
Sumatran and Rhio Archipelago specimens of Sus barbatm is 

*‘*Thi8 Is visible in one yoniig adult male (3rd upper molar fully 
erupted bi^t hardly worn) from Sarawak.'* 

Jour. Stroits Bvaiioh 
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Upper length 

Basal len^h 

Basilar length 

Palatal length 

Width of palate at p.m^ 

Width of palate including m’ 
Zygomatic breadth 

Least width of palate at front of m* 
Least interorbital breadth 

Parietal constriction 

Nasal breadth at posterior ex- 
tremity of premaxillaries 
Length of nasals 

Occipital depth to basion 

Mandible 

Maxillary tooth row (alveoli) 
Second upper molar 

Third upper molar 

Mandibular tooth row (alveoli) 
Second lower molar 

Third lower molar 
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■appended in whieh is ineliided for ('oinpariBon nieaBurements of 
normal speeiimms of tlie ordinary central ’Malayan form, Svs 
juhaius, Millc*!, fronv wliich it will at once he secnj how greatly Sus 
harhaius dilTers in size. 

l‘^or the himefit of the non-tcH-hnieal sportsman, wlio may meet 
the Bearded Pig in tlie (icvid, we no’V state tliat it may at oik'c ho 
re(*()gnized : — 

(1) By its large size, elongated and narrow head and by the 
great height at the shonlder and narrow dorsal ridge, 

(2) By its pale eoloiir c*ompared to the ordinary local form, 

(3) By its heard and ]>y the possession l>etween the e^’o and 
ilie nostril on each side of the muzzle of a large warty 
outgrowth covered with bristles, which is large and con- 
s])icuous in males, smallcvr in f (males, but always visible 
evtm in young animals. 

From t]i(‘ accounts available it would appear that Sumatran, 
Ehio Archi|)(‘lago and Malayan animals are more scantily haired 
than tliose from Borneo. Tliis was certainly the case wdth tlie 
Bintang spcciimm recorded in the table tvhen seen in the flesh. 


A, A. Ko. 85, 1823. 



The reported occurrence of Russell’s Viper 
in Sumatra & the Malay Peninsula. 


By J. C. Mocltox. 

Some 50 years Dr. J. Fayrer compiled statistics to 
that the death-rate in India from snake-l)ite amounted to about 
20,000 per.'Ons per annum. The snakes responsible for this enor- 
mous mortality are the Cdira (Naia naja - iripudiam) , the Krait 
(Bungarus candidus), the Hamadryad (Naia hungarus) ancT 
Bussel'Fs Ah per (Tipera nisseUi), in that ordtT of importance. 

In Malaysia tliree species of Ki-ait are known: the Banded 
Krait {Bungaru,^ fa.unaius)^ the Krait (B, rvndidus), and the 
Yellow-headed Krait (B. fl/iviceps). All are rare in Malaysia. 
The Cdlira and Hamadryad however are ])y no means rare in the 
Malay Peninsula and adjoining I.slands. Altlioii^^h records of 
death from snake-bite in these Malay countries are extremely rare 
it is generally known that these two snakes are the most dangerous 
and the most to l)e feared. Other snakes sueli as the Coral Snakes 
and Pit-A"ipers in Alalaysia are poisonous, although an injwtion 
of their poison is not necessarily always fatal. 

Pnssellk^! Ah])er, or tlie Daboia, or Tic Poloiiga.as it is variously 
called in India, is particularly deadly, and unfortunately eommon 
in many parts of India. Fayrer states that snakes were lirought 
in for record in one day at Amritsar in IBbb. Of tliese over 300 be- 
longed to tins one deadly species. E. G. Boulenger states that it 
is even more venomous than the majority of Cobras, its bite 
killing fowls in from thirty seconds to a feu' minutes, dogs in 
from ten minutes to four or five hours, and man in under twenty- 
four hours.'* 

Three recognized authorities in herpetology, Drs. G. A, 
x>oulenger, T. Barbour and Jfelly de Bouij have excluded RnssellV 
A^iiper from the Malay Peninsula or Archipelago, And such I 
think is the generally accepted opinion. It is therefore somewhat 
alarming to find the following passage in a book entitled Reptiles 
of the World *’ by Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles and 
Asvsistant Curator of Mammals in the Xew* York Zoological Park^ 
published in lioiulon 191'0: — 

One of the commonest and most deadly snakes of India 
is a species of Tipera. This is Tic Folonga, the Daboia, 
or RusseU's Viper, V, rmsdlu, a beautifully-coloured reptile 
reacliing a length of five feet 

Jour. Straito Brtneb 
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‘‘The range of this snake, tiie largest of the Asiatic vipers, 
embraces India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and ihe Malay Penin- 
suh. My friend, Mr. Rudolf Weber, brouyht several small 
specitnens of typical coloration from Sumatra, skowiny the 
species io occur on at leaM one of the larger islands/''^ 

E. 0. Boiilengcr (1014) states that: — 

“ HusselVs viper, E. russelli, or Tie-poloiiga. as tliis large and 
.ju -tly dn^aded snake is known in Ceylon, is found in lulls, as well 
as in the ))lains of India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Sumatra.'' 

lie ))ased liis record as regards Sumatra on th<‘ British Museum 
('atalogue, l)ut in a letter to me dated *20t]i June, 1021, Mr. 
l^ouleiiger agr(‘es Jiow that this may lie regarded as a mistake. 

In spite of tliis very delinite assertion liy Ditmars I felt that 
the dis<M)verv of Bussell's A’ipcr in Sumatra was so remarkable that 
it was worth wliile making some impiiries in order to obtain con- 
tinuation of this interesting record. 

My friend Dr. T. Barliour of the Mmsemm of Comparative 
Zoology, (himbridge, Alass., at my request interested himself in the 
matter and ascertained from Mr. Ditmars himself the following 
})artieu]ars alxuit Mr. M'elx'r and his Sumatran eollections. Dr. 
Bai’bour writes ^ 

“ It seems that hetwi'cn 1<S02 to 1808 lie (Air. Budolf Weber) 
was employed as an artist to illustrate publications of the Museum 
of Natural History in New York. During the latter part of this 
period he went on a si’iimtific mission to Sumatra, hut Ditmars 
informs me tliat now he thinks of it. that all of Weber's reptiles 
\N'ere dum})e-d into large jars and remained lying about the Museum 
uneared for many years.'' Dr. Barbour eonelndes that “ there is 
ahsoluBdy no reason whatever to .sup|)ose that Weber did not collect 
these creatures in India while lie was ])assing through en route to 
■Sumatra.’' 

The specimens are not to be found in tlie New York Museum 

now. 

In the British Museum Catalogue of fSnakes, the locality for 
one specimen in that Museum is “ ? Sumatra.’' In the British 
Museum Hand-list of Snakf^ the distribution is given as India, 
Burma and Siam ; Java and Sumatra ? ” 

In the light of the alove I think one must look with consider- 
able suspicion on tlie clefinite assertions by Ditmars and E. G. 
Bouleiiger as to its positive occurrence in Sumatra. Dr. Malwlm 
*Smith gives Bangkok as the southernmost locality for it in Siam, 
and that I tliink must be regarded, at prt^ent, as the nearest point 
to the Malaysian sub^-region, this deadly snake has yet reached. 

* The italics are mine. J. C. M, 

«. A. Soe., No. 0a, m2. 



A New Method of Writing Trinomials. 


By J. C. Moulton. 

In mj ‘^Hand-List of the Birds of Borneo'^ published in this 
Society's Journal Xo. 6T, 1914 (pp. 125-191) I introduced a slight 
innovation in tlie inethod of writing trinomials. 

A trinomial is usually wnritten thus: — 

ChJorojisis t^iridis riridiiecf Hartert. 

I criticized this method on two grounds: — 

(i) that the relatively greater importance of the- 
specip'c name is not empliasised, or, to put it another way^ 
that the sub-specific name is given undue prominence- 
equal to, if not greater tJnm, the specific name. 

(ii) that the name of the author of the species is 
omitted, while that of the author of tli(‘ less important 
subspecies is retained. 

As an improvement I therefore wrote: — 

CuLOFionsis YiRinis Hor.sfi(‘ld riridiiecfvs Hartert 
shortened to: — 

Chlouop.sis viuiDi.s llorsf. riridifecfiis Hart. 

In this way due ])roniinence is given to tlie specific entity., 
while the fact that tlie species is divisible into geographical rac'cs 
of relatively less jinjiortance is shewn by ])lacing the suhspecific 
name in less j>ron)inent type. The insertion of tlie autlier’s name 
after the species obviates ambiguity, and is only a reasonabh* 
recognition of that ^uthor^s work. At tlie same tinn* it serves 
to mark off the subspecific name as a form a|»art. 

It might be argued of course witli justice that tlie name of 
the author of the genus should also be inserted. But the long- 
established custom of running generic and specilic names together 
is sufficiently important to over-ride any such further innovation. 

I referred the point to the British Association Committee on 
Zoological Bibliography and Publication, whose opinion thereon 
was published in the Committee’s Keport to the Association 
(Section D) at the Edinlmrgh meeting in 1921 as follow’s: — 

The Committee agrees that the alterations introduced 
by Mr. Moulton tend to increased eleanies^^. If it l>e ever 
necessary to give the name of the author of the species, it is- 
no less necessary w'hen the form referred to is one of the 
subspecies into wdiich the species has been divided, and Mr • 
Moulton’s metliod of introducing it seems unexceptionable. 

Jour. Strsits Mtmch 
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The Coiiiiiiittee does not wisli hy this expression of 
" opinion to enconrage the insertion of authors’ names in 
general writing, except when they are needed to avoid am- 
bignity. Mr. Monlton’s devices are best suited for such 
systematic lists as those in which he has employed them.” 

The type to be used is of some importanee. In criticism of 
my method it has been suggested that capitals and small capitals 
would be better than small capitals and italics, because italics are 
so generally used to denote a synonym. The disadvantage of this 
is that capitals are so often required in systematic lists for sub- 
family names that it is desirable to reserve a less prominent type 
for the genus and species wjjen written together in this way. 
Small capitals or (‘larendon w ould appear the most suitable for the 
genus and S])eci(‘S w ith italics for the subspecies. 

The inclusion of authors’ names undoubtedly has a cumber- 
some effect and sliould only be employed in systematic lists or 
detailed inonograpbs. In other works it is reasonable to omit 
them altogetlier ; in fact for general ]>iir})oses it should often suf- 
fice to give only tlie speeific name and omit the subspecific name, 
unless there is any point in drawing attention to the suhspecific 
distinction of the particular form under discussion. 

The usual metliod of abbreviation in w riting Latin names for 
well-known genera and species, or for genera wdiich have been 
discussed already in any particular paper, is to give tlie initial 
letter of tlie genus instead of the name in full; thus Elrpha,s^ 
maxitmis, becomes E. maxunus. This system can be extended 
with advantage in tlu‘ casf» of subspecies: tlius, in discussing the 
subspecies of the Asiatic Elephant, refertmee would be made to the 
Sumatran form as K, m, sinnirtranw<. In systematic lists, a<*- 
cording to the method introduced l)v me and approved f<>r sucli 
purposes by the British Assoiiation (’ommittee on Zoological 
BibliogrH})hy and Publication, this w ould read : Elepiias MAXiMrs 
Linn. mmaimnuM Tcmm., but tor general j>urposes the abbrev- 
iated form as wTitten above is regarde<l as more suitable. 


B. A. 



Hindu Image from Sarawak. 


By J. V. MorLTox. 

Early in a very (liscovi'ry \>'as made at 

Liml)ang, SaraAvak^ 1)y workmen removing' Hie top of a hill near 
tlio liesidemy. Tliev unearthed a small stone image, in remark- 
ahly good jn’eservation, of (hinesa, the (‘h'jiliairt-lKaidc'd god of 
Wisdom. Ganesa or Ganapati, as one of ilie sons of Siva and 
Parvati, is one of the most revered gods of the Hindus. In the 
Hindn-Ja^ an(‘se religion lie is Sang Vang Garni. He is the god of 
wisdom, tlie rmno\er of ohstacles. ile‘ is invoked at the lieginning 
of a book and of imyxirtant undertakings. ITe is a sliort fat figure, 
Avith ])rotiil;erant ludJy. four Iiands, and tlie head of an rdephant 
with only one tusk. In one liand lie liolds a sludl, in another a 
iliBcns. in the tliird a elul) or goad and in tin:' fourth a Avater-Iily. 
Sometimes he is d(‘pieted riding upon a rat or attended hy one. 
His temples are niimerons in tlie Dekhan. Tliere art' many legends 
aeeonnting for his eiejrhant liead. ^ 

Tlie Sa:rawak image (see illustration) sIioavs the god sitting on 
the iisnal lotus eushion. The aetiial lieigiit of tin' image is 24 
ineiies and the rough stone Idoek on Avhieh it rt'sts 12 inelies. 
Mr. J-'. F. Boult, Iiosident of Liinhang, sent it to the Sarawak 
Museum, Kuehiiig. 

Prof. Dr. X. J. Kroni of Leiden T’niversity, to whom 1 showed 
]:>hotograplis, Avlieri he Avas on his way through Singa{)ore, tells me 
that similar images were found on Gunong Kombeiig in SoutlnEast 
Borneo some ten years ago.- They inelnded a Ganesa, a Brahma 
-and a Siva. He suggested that the Sarawak image was of more 
direct Hindu origin and tlierefort^ jimbahiy older (fth or 1th 
eenturA') than tliese disc'overed in South-East Borneo, whieh were 
undoubtedly of Hindu origin. A list of all the Hindu images dis- 
covered in Dutch Borneo will be found in the Encyclopaedie van 
Xederlandsch-Jndie (1919) vol. HI, p. 198 under Otidlieden. 

Sir Jolin Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
kindly gives me the following interesting note, fro:ni Avliich it will 
1)0 seen tliat he suggests a later date for this Sarawak image. 

“ The image appears to be very similar to the ordinary type 
of Ganesa in India. The chief distinguisliiug features of the 
latter are (a) the elephanPs head, {h) three eyes, (c) four arms, 
the usual symbols in the liands being a bowl of sweets, a rosary, 
an are and tlie detached tusk of Ganesa himself, (d) a corpulent 
belly, (c) and a snake doing duty as the sacred thread. In the 
Borneo image Ave have tlie same large belly, tlie elephant's trunk 
and a snake for the yajnopamta- 

1. ^^ide J. Do'ivton Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mytijology. 

2. O'udheid Ktmdig VerBlag 1914, p. 152. 

Jour. Strcitu Br«neii 
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Indian iriiages of GaiieBa are found seated in three different 
postures; (a) cross-legged, (h) one of tlie knees upraised and tlie 
other lying on tlie throne; (e) the right foot overhanging from the 
throne and resting on tlie ground and the left leg lying on the 
throne {suJihtmitta). In Archaeologisclt Onderzoek of Java en 
Madura, Vol. II, Plat(‘8 40-4)2 are n^producMMl photographs of an 
image of Ganesa from Singasari in Java (now in the Ethnograplii- 
eal Museum of Leiden) which is seated with tlie right knee up- 
raised and th(‘ left leg lying on tht‘ seat (surrounded by skulls). 
But in the Indian Museum there are two (Ja. 5 and 1.9) images of 
Ganesa from Java that are seated with tlie soles of the two feet 
.joined. Photograph of Ja. 19 is enclosed herewith. This posture 
is un-Indian and appears to iixlicate a )>eriod of time when the 
Javanese image-makers had outlived the trammelsof Indiantradition. 
In tlie ])hotograph of tlie Borneo image the feet are not elear and 
proliably mutilat(‘d. Ihit lliere cannot lie any doubt about tin* 
jiosture Ix'ing the same as that of the two Javanes(‘ images of 
Gaiu'sha in the Indian IMustuim, that is to say, seated with the 
sol(‘S of the two feet joimal. The trunk (sunda) hangs down in 
a manner which suggests that, as in the Indian examples, it 
])resumahly r(‘st(‘d ou a howl of swi^ets, Tlie head-dress appcairs to 
be an elaborate eon vcmtional form of tlie jata, the “ matted locks 
which Siva wears despite the ineongrnity in tlie ease of Ganeslia I 
If it is a Jata, tlu‘ image must rc'jmesmit Ganeslia in an ascetic 
aspect, seated in meditation. This would explain the contiunpla- 
tive expn'ssion. But ascetic and eontimiplative Ganeshas are n(.)t 
known in India. 

Tlie Javanese images are assignable to tlx* thirteenth 
century A. I)., the age of the Brahmanie temples of Brambanan 
and Singasari. The Borneo image, which in its postun^ seems Xo 
di8t‘los(‘ flavaiiese intluenee, is probably to lie assigned to about the 
same epoch hut may l)c somewhat earlier. The tnirliest Brahmanie 
inscriptions found in Borneo (pulilished by A’ogel in a Dutch 
Journal of 191* or IIGH) arc assigned to the tiftli eenturv A. I). 
This image of Ganeslia shows that Brahmauit' culture Nourished 
in Borneo for a Jong jieriod. For furtlier {larticiilars alioiit the 
types of Ganeslia images referenee may be made to H. Krishna 
Sastri's Soulh-Indian Images, pp. 1()5-17(), and T. A. Gopinath 
Eao's Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 3 5-9 7 .'' 

The discovery of this image created giieat interest in Sarawak. 
Thousands flocked to the 8araw*ak Museum to see it. The Museum 
attendants had tlie time of their lives seeing that the god disposed 
of all the otferings made to it. 

Tlie accompanying illustration is from an enlarged photograph 
by Mrs. F. F. Boult, who tells me that she gave another one to the 
Sikhs in Kuching, at their request, for their Temple. 

H. A. Soe., Ko. 85, 1558. 
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The Malayan Badger. 

l)r. van Iam'iiwcm, Diroctor of tJie Botanical 

‘X^artlons, Buitenzoi’u contriinitcs tin* rollowiiiiLi' intcri'sliiiL; notes 
■on the Malayan Bad^m- in Java: — 

JhiitiMizori:’. ?ntli May, 1921. 

“ With niucli int(‘rest 1 lia\(‘ road yoiir arti( le on the 
ooeiirrenee ot iho Malayan Badg'or in Borneo (donrn. Str. Br. 
Boy. Asiat. Soe. No. K'k 1921, ]))). 112-1 l(i). This animal is 
\ory oominon in Java and i have soon it oi* smelt it oji every 
mountain which 1 liavo visit«Ml. ddu‘ lowest e]o\ation at 
w}ii(d] 1 have .s(*on this animal was 1009 on ^loiint Moeria 
in Java-oentraL 'Fho last time 1 saw it on Blount Bangorango, 
near Bnit(vnzorg, was from an (d(‘vation of -1000 feet uj) to 
tlie summit, about Tl,00o fein. Thei‘t‘ it is also eonimon and 
very tame; in th(‘ vicinity of iny inonntain oahin it se(d<s the 
eartJiworms and insoels under the thi(d< moss-oov(n’ of tin* 
old crater valh'y. In the neigh])ourhood of our mountain 
lahoratory at Tjifjodas it is also V(‘ry fren juont and niort* than 
once W(‘ wore awakmied )>y tin* stink of this animal walking 
umh'r our sha'ping room. 

“ It will int(‘r(*st you ]H‘rha|)s that in this fortvst thivre is 
.a kind of f(rrii, whi( h has th(‘ same smell as tin* badger though 
not so strong’, and whieli is named hy the nativ(\s ihci ])akoe 
sigoeng'': its seitmtifu' name is Didifniocltlcviifi liinukita Desv. 

J ha^e liad sojiie aec-idents meeting this animal but 
never ha^■e I felt any ill etreet from th(‘ anal tliiid though it is 
far from agr(;(:‘ahle to be in contact with it. In some parts of 
Java, es})eeia]ly in the old sultanates it is said that a very 
weakened solutioti of tin' hnid is used as a ])erfume.‘’ 

Buitenzorg, 2nd June, 1921. 

‘‘ In the neighhonrliood of ]Moiint Goenloer near Garoet 
I Iiad onee hnilt a sninll bamboo cabin, with walls of dried 
grass and about every evening a badger came and looked in 
•one of ]ny opcni rooms and every night as lie walked near the 
cabin we W(‘re awakened by the smell. This stench he bears 
too, when not irritated, in his hairs, and also the path followed 
by this animal in the forest is recognisil)ie by the stink. In 
tlie forcvst of Mount Pangerango 1 have seen the badger often 
in the first hours of the afternoon, hut it is really a night- 
animal.’^ 


Jour. Straits Branck 
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Since (lescriljin^^ in this Journal tlie two Bornean skins as a 
new suhsp(M'i(‘s, .}[t/daiis javatK^mts vionianus, I hav(? examined a 
third imperteet skin from tlie Sarawak Museum. It was ol)tained 
from tlu‘ Kalal)its of the ulu Baram and aljiiost ((‘rtaiidy comes 
from the same loealit y as the other two. Bn fortunately the 
Kalahils lia\(* made it up as a scait-mat for tlnur own use and 
eons(‘(jmmt)y cut it clown i-op.sideraVdy ; only the hack remains, 
tlie liead, le^s and tail having been (mt off. It measure's 11) 
inches by lOJ at the widi'st jiart. A c()mparism\ of the wliitish 
•dorsal marking shows that it must have Ix'en similar in size* to tlie 
otlu'T two. d'h(‘ while streak is o inelu's across at the widest, then 
narrows ahi‘n|)1ly and br<‘aks off eompletcdy for b iiiehes lavtore 
('ontiuuing as a very thin line for anollier 4 inches, after whieh it 
uidens to the* <‘Xlent of inelu'S ,iei'oss the Inmliar region. 

hhe length of the skin from tlie widest jiai’t of the' dorsal 
streak between tlie shoulders to the root of the tail is 16A to 17 
inches in all three* skins. 

hlie skin ic'jn'esenling the Type* of this new sui)S|>e(‘ic's has 
bee'll d(']>nsiled in the liritisli Museum. hlu' sia-oud ami third 
skins rc-main in the loillh'S Musmim, Singajion*, and t!>e vSarawak 
Museum respc'ct i\ cly. No othc'rs are as yet known. 

J. C. MorLTOX. 


A Rail New to the Malay Peninsula. 


While' arranging and naming the colb'etion of Bird skins 
wliieli have aei umidatc'd in the Raftles ^liise'um during the last 
thirty years, an interesting diseove*ry hv which another species is 
;added to the list of Birds known to oeeur in the .Malay Peninsula 
was tnade hy .Mrs. Hortou, wiio has already done much valuable 
work on the' bird eolleetious oi this Miuseum. Among the mass 
of uuideutitied mateTial stored away was the skin of a Rail 
bearing the following labed: “ Kotta Tinggi, Johore. Dec. 18th 
189‘^. 8ex female.'' This skin proved to be that of Elwes' (‘rake, 
{Porzana bicolor Wbilden). 

Tliis (Vake was first procured by (vaptain Elwes in the in- 
terior of Sikkim at an elevation of 5,000 feet, in September 1870. 
GodW'iii-Austen found it in riee>fields about 5,000 feet up in the 
Khasi Hills in tlie month of dune. Hume says he is sure he saw 
this species lielow Hoondoong at a height of 3,500 feet. It was 
obtained later by Collingwood Ingram in 1906 in the Liehiang 
Talley, West Yunnan, South China. 

E. A. Boc., Ko. 65, 1622. 
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A KAIL NEW TO THE MALAY KENINSULA. 


The Encldy Crake (Limnobaenus fuscus) which occurs regular-* 
ly in the Malay Peninsula, is closely allied to and somewhat 
similar to Klwes^ Crake hut the latter may be easily distinguished 
by the grev colour of the head, neck and breast, the Ruddy Crake- 
being iniiformly rufous. 

There is, liowever, a slight possibility of a mistake having been 
made in attaching the original label, as a former Curator of the 
Raffles Museum obtained several specimens of birds and insects 
from the Eastern Himalayas and the Johore label 7}unj have been 
tied in error to one of this collection. There is no evidence to* 
support this theory, and considering the habits of Rails there is 
nothing at all surprising in ihc bird having been found in Johore. 
The Indian records were made in the suuuuer and our specimen 
may lia^(‘ migrated here for the winter. 

It would, of eonrs(‘, be more satisfactory if this record could 
be supported by tlie capture of another specimen in the Malay 
Peninsula. 


J. C. Moulton, 


A Tigrer at Sea, 


Instances of Tigcj’s swimming across wide ri\ers or narrow 
straits arc common enough. Tigers are still found occasionally 
on the island of Singapore where they luue arriv(‘d from Johore 
after a swum of on(‘ to tw^o miles across the Straits. Tlie following 
note how'(‘vcr of a much longer swim is perhaps worthy of record. 

Mr. G, (). Dorrity of Trengganu, to whom 1 am indebted for 
the information, obtained the story from an old Malay fisherman 
in Kelantan some eight years ago. The local fishing fleet was 
proceeding out to the fishing grounds one night from the coast of 
Kelantan when a dark object was observed moving about on the- 
surface of the water. The })osition given was midway betw'een 
the Perhentian Islands and the mainland, i.e. about five miles 
from the mainland ; the total distance betw'cen tlie mainland and 
the nearest island of the group is eleven miles. On a closer in- 
spection the object was discovered to be a full grown tiger and 
evidently in some distress, A pvlcat (seine-net) was thrown over 
it and the animal, entangled in the mesh, wns towed behind a boat 
until drowned. 

It seems impossible to credit this tiger with the deliberate 
intention of swdmming out ten miles to a siiiall group of islands 
which he could hardly see from the mainland. Probably he was 
accidentally sw^ept out to sea when attempting perhaps to cross a 
river at the mouth. 


J. C. Moumok. 



Meteorite in Malacca Straits. 


On the inorning of September 11th about 6.15 a.rn., as I was 
lying ill a bertli on S. S. “ Klang facing the sea I suddenly saw 
a large hall of light, of dazzling brightness falling from the sky. 
Almost simultaneously there was a loud report resembling the 
firing of a large gun, as the meteorite struck the sea. 

It could not have heem more than 300 feet away. 

Tlie master, (.'aptain !Ma(*Donald, stated that it would have 
sunk the shi[) liad it struck her. 

This occurrence took place wium we were al)ont one hour out 
of Port Swettenharn on the voyage from Singapore. 


A. L. Hoops. 


‘Berkluat”— A Tren^ganu Custom. 


The olfimec known is Perkluat is ])e(uhar to the state of 
Trengganu alone in Jtntish Mala} a. Should a man and woman 
be seen to exeliange an atfeetionate glama', they luay thereupon he 
arrested witlioiit warrant, charged with Jh‘rkluat," and siuiteneed 
to as much as 3 months imprisonment. Tlie giving of the ‘'glad 
eye is therefore a matter of some danger in Trengganu. 

The local dignitaries, who are mostly of Arabic extraction are 
said to be oppo8(‘d to tlie abolition of this eliarge, thougli it is a 
fruitful source of blaclcrnail. As most of these magnates possess 
a plurality of wives, it is rather pedantic on their part to object to 
a little ogling between couples of humble origin. 

Perhaps they have in mind 
*\ipa guna pa sang pelita 
Kalau tiada dengan sumbohnyaf 
** A pa guna bermain mata 
** Jihalau tiada dengan sunggohnyaf ** 


A. L* Hoops. 


A. em,, Kb. tS, 



Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay. 


The Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay have been dis- 
cussed by Major J. C. Moulton in this Journal No. 83, 1921, p. 75. 

The Serang of the s. 1. Brunei explained the use of the word 
Vtura as meaning K. E. by the fact that Malays fix the points of 
the compass by the winds; Musim Ciora. is the general Malay 
expression for the E. monsoon during which they cannot go out 
fishing, but if the wind shifts a jKiint north th(*y can, so they have 
a definite name for this: Iraga, And thus a\oid confusion with 
the rightly dreaded Viura. 

The coast of Borneo runs from S. W. to X. E., so a wind from 
tlie open sea i.(‘. Angi}} iMut would lie a N. W. wind and a wind 
from the west would still be a wind Baraf Laut i.e. from 
the wx^stern sea. Tl)e use of Barui Tepaf for south w'est is })robab]y 
a confusion of thought as such a wind would come straight 
(iepat) uj) the coast. 

Tlie other three wind« are not «ea winds: Timor the East is 
always definite; Selatan I donT think I e\er Inward used : the mean- 
ing given in Wilkinsoji is the wind from the side of the Straits- 
not S. E, 

Baral Daya for south miglit Ik* explain(*d hy th^* meaning 
of Daya^ treaclieroiis, decepti^e, as a wn'nd partly off the shore 
would he. 

F. W. l)orGL\s. 

Kuala Immpur 16/T/21. 


A Note on the Tagrals of Sarawak. 


The Tagals of whom a few hundred ha^e wandered down 
into Saraw^ak territory from British Borneo are a stockily built 
tritK" whose looks and ornaments, tatooing and headress are very 
similiar to some Dayak tribes. They are renowuied amongst sur- 
rounding Muruts and others as experts in the art of poisoning. 
On one occasion 1 took from a small cloth wdii(‘h w^as round the 
neck of a Tagal cliief a small piece of wood bound round with rotan 
and show^ed it to a Munit chief wdio asked me as he examined 
it from wdiom I had taken it. A native otficer standing by 
mentioned the name of the Tagal chief whereupon the Murut 
dropped it like a piece of hot coal and nothing w'ould induce him 
to touch it again. According to several Muruts this small piece 
of wood was quite sufficient to give a man violent fever. 

Jotur. StriMiw 
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The Tagale in Sarawak have a very curions form of amuse- 
ment called “ TJnpikang/^ In the middle of their long house 
verandahs there is a hole about 15 feet by 20 feet let down into the 
floor with loose sjming boards at the bottom into which the young 
men jump. Then they gradually work up a higher speed, jumping 
up and down, singing “ sembila kun niahor ’’ meaning in Malay 
“ Baik baik kita jalan/’ When there are sufficient men on the 
boards and the singing has been going on a while the women 
^Iressed in their ))est juinp on and with tluvir liands on each others 
shoulders slowly lock-step round tlie juni])ing men whilst tlie 
swaying boards throw them u]) and down with (*very other step. 
This is ke])t up for liours on end and is a survival of a head dance. 

They are very artistic; most of their doors are ornamentt'd 
with drawings as also are tlnur bamboo pipes, coml)S etc. Singing 
is a s])ecial forte and s()me of their (diorus songs are very fine and 
tnnefni, (juitt* nnlik(‘ those of surrounding tribes. Tiiey are 
tat() 0 (‘d they say to a(*t as lights when their eyes are (dosed in death. 

Some Tagals have* a story that the origin of Man was from 
!Monk(‘ys and lliat at oiu* time* the p(*opie of th(‘ world wen' all 
male monkios. Others say that originally the Sun laid tliFee eggs, 
one white' whiedi was a Murul, om* green, a Tagal and one Bed. 

The lirst man on earth according to many l"agals was set to 
work making the hoh's for the rivers to run down, lie had S(*V(‘n 
4'hildren, the youngest of whom was drowiuul in the Buni which 
was th(* lirst river made'. Before the holes were made for the 
rivers, vvlien it raini'd the wate'r came right u}> and drove the p^'uple 
on to tlu' top of ]\It. .Ifulok and it was once whilst ail the animals 
nnd pi'ople were nj) there for a long time tliat they ran short of 
food. The other animals talkcnl tog(‘tlier and (h'cdded to eat the 
dogs, wlio, understanding what they said, were very angry and 
rushed iu and bit tbem and that is why to this day the dog hunts 
other animals. 

When a man dies tli(\v jmt in his month a string of bi'ads. 
The idea is tiuit when he reaches the top of the world and entrance 
to tlie (h'ad man’s country, he finds it guardc'd by a snake who 
•(Bunands that a man sliall look for its excrement and eat it before 
he can pass. Wiien therefore the man readied this he bites the 
beads which make a noise and the snake is hoodwinked and allows 
them through. 

Like other Bornean natives they believe in birds (omens) but 
many of tbem only for the first two days of a journey or of work. 
They blame women for tlie beginning of head-hunting and blood 
fueds and like certain other tribes many of the women will not eat 
deer’s flesh as they helioAe it to he the reincarnation of dead men. 
Their houses are very strongly built and mueh more carefully 
•erected tli^an those of the surrounding Muruts. Tlie most favored 
earring holes are series pierced right round the ears both for men 
^nd women. 

E. V. Andiieini. 

m. A. Doe., m. as. im. 



Some Notes on Oriental Dragonflies: 
the Genus Macromia. 

By F. F. Laidlaw, m.a. (caxtab.) 

The following aeeorint is tlie result of a study of examples of 
some twehe of tiu^ Oriental S]>eeie8 of tlie genus, tliat I am for- 
tunate enough to have before me, apparently a great or number of 
species than was tna liable to Martin in preparing the Selysian 
Catalogue of the Coudyliixae. Species of the genus are rather 
scarce in collections, and being at lirst sight often somewhat uni- 
form in colouring and build, their discrimination is a little difficult. 

Dr. Bis, who has the gift of illuminating the dark places of 
systematic Odonatolog}’, has not very long ago defined a small 
group of s])eeies belonging to the genus (Suppl. Entomol. !No. T). 
pp. 65-TO, 1916) using eharacters that are easily determined 
and of due importance. He has thereby paved the way for a 
further g.rouj)ing of the Oriental, and especially of the Malayan 
species, such as I attempt liere. 

Employing charaeters similar to those made use of by Dr. Ris 
I arrange the Malayan species in groups, one of wliieh is of course 
the grou]) already defined by Dr. Ris. This grouping, unfor- 
tunately dependant in part on sexual charaeters, is I think 
tolerably natural, and should, with the aid of figures given, 
facilitate the determination of species. Jt is impossible to provide 
a satisfactory dicliotoraie table or key. I therefore give definitions 
of the gTou])s, and und(‘r the heading of each group is added a short 
but I hoj)(‘ sufficient account of each of the species referred to that 
group. Fuller notes on the new species and remarks on some of 
the others, with text-figures, are appended. 

Tlie cliaraeters relied on for the defining of tlie three groups 
of species I note below have already been employed by Dr. Ris in 
his paper, and suggested by Martin in the Monograph as useful. 
iThese characters are: firstly the colouring of the post-clypeus, 
which ma}' he yellow, or may agree with that of the rest of the* 
front of the head in being reddish brown or dark-brown. Secondly 
the pres(mce or aiisence of a //wmemZ stripe on the synthorax; note 
that a lateral oblique stripe of yellow' is present in all Oriental 
species of the genus. Thirdly the presence or absence of a 
tened^ pointed, triangular process on the dofsum of the tenth 
segment of the abdomen of the male. 

Specific cliaracters are: the colour pattern of the abdominal 
segments, the occurrence of metallic lustre on some of the more 
basal of those segments, the colouring of the costal nerve, (? 
occasionally variable), the number of ante- and post-nodal nerves 
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•(shown by the ^^notlal indicator^'); size, and lastly the shape of the 
Anal appendages and of the genital structures of tlu* second ab- 
dominal segment of the male. 

Probably also the shape of ihe margin of the hind-wing of 
the male. h(‘twe(‘n the membranule and ihe anal angle, is of some 
specific value. 

As will ])e seen from the sequel, the total number of species 
of Marrohiut from the Oriimt is not less than eighteen ; it will pro- 
bably he increased eonsiderahly in tlu' future. The Marroniias are 
Jiandsome, strong-dying inseets that will repay careful study in the 
field, and the difiieiilty of (*apturiiig some of the species at any rate 
raises tluu’r jnirsuit almost to the dignity of a sport. Ivennedy 
ret'ords (Proc. /’. Sat. Mus» 49. ]). 313, 1915) that he was 
‘Compelled to us<* a shot-gun to obtain his first supply of specimens 
of tile American M. magnified MaeL. 

Since the puhlieiuion of Kirhy s (Catalogue in 1S90 the follow- 
ing ar(‘ th(‘ inqiortant notices dealing vvitli members of tliis genus 
from lndo-Maia\a: — 

1899. Ivriiger. L. S lei tin entoniol. Zeii. }>p. 3?4-3)hS. 

190G. ^fartiii, H. ('oUecL Zooh SehjH, XVIJ Conlnliinae- 

191(), His, F. Suppl. Enlom, No. 5. pp. G5-71 Taf. iii, tigs. 1-1 
Text-figs. 

KeftM’iUiees to other jiapers are given wliere m'cessarv in the 

text. 

1. (iroup of M, u'efiiwoodi Seiys. 

Segments 2-G of aljdomen unieoloured, all with more or Jess 
metallic lustre. Front of head uniformly dark brown, hut the 
pyramidal processes of the irons metallic grtnm or violet. Males 
with pointed triangular j^roeess on the dorsum of the tenth seg- 
ment of the abdomen. ITerostigma small (2 mm. or less). 

a. A well-defined humeral band of yellow, incomplete above. 
Fostal iiervt‘ witli fine yellow line. $ Lower anal appen- 
dage about equal in length to upper pair. These latter 
are very slightly recurved apieally, and have each a very 
small, almost obsolete extero-lateral tooth at about the 
middle of their length. 

l^eiigth of hind-wing $ 40 mm. ( 9 50 mm. Seiys). 

J/. westwoodi Seiys. 

Perak. Penang. 

Lower part of dorsum of syntliorax brown, as it passes 
dorsal wards acquiring a metallic green lustre, but no 
definite humeral hand present. Costal nerve black. 

^ Lower anal appendage almost a third as long 
again as upper pair, the latter with apices recurved, 

A. fioe., No. ai^ X92X 
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niid with a m' ell-developed extero-lateral tooth ou 
eaeh at about its middle. 

l.enjrtli of hind-wing 40 iniii. {$ unknown). 

M, cydippv n. sp. 

Borneo. (Banka? Sumatra?) 

,6 Lower anal ajjpeiidage about (‘qua! in length to- 
upper j>air, tlie ]att(‘r with reeursanl apiees, and with 
the e\tero-Jateral tooth so n^diu'od as to l)e seareely 
disi'oA erable. 

lamgtli of liind-wing $ 4^ niin. 9 4(> nun. 

M. eiifpvpe Laidlaw^ 
Borneo. 

II. (Troup of M. cincta Batub. 

Segnnmts of abdomen Idaek or l)row’nisli-1)laek without 
metallie lustre. ^-.4 at least with yellow^ markings on tin* dorsum. 
Front of liead very dark brown, pyramids of frons hlaek, slightly 
n)etalli(*. ^’o definite liumeral nand on <lorsum ot‘ syntliorax. 
Costal nerve blaek. Males with pointed triangular process on 
dorsum of segment 10 of abdomen. 

Pterostigma al)out 4 nun. 

J/. and a Bamb. agg. 

III. Croup of df. mlUopo Jlis (defined by Ris). 

Thorax blaek, with rich metallic* lustre, with a Immoral band 
ineoniplete a hove. Frons black with m(‘tallie lustr(‘, ante-elypcnis 
blaek or dark brown, post-elypeus (except in one* or two species) 
yellow. Costal neiw<‘ usually entirely blaek. S(*gnH‘nts of 
abdomen blaek (or in one or two species iJietailie), the second 
segment at least wntli yellow markings on the dorsum. $ without 
dorsal preaess on the tenth segment of the abdomen. In most 
S])ecies the upper anal appendages straight or incurs ed a])ic‘ally. 

a. (J Post-clypeus dark brown, segments of abdomen 
wdtli metallic green lustre, unmarked save for a pair of 
small tifins verse s]>ofs on 2, Uj>per anal api^endage with 
extero-lateral tooth near tlie apex, wdiich is rather ab- 
ruptly infli‘eted. Lower appendage of about equal length. 
Distal third of genital hamule abruptly narrow^ed, slender,. 
siekle-slia])ed. Hind-wdng 3 44 mm, ( 9 unknowm). 

M, corycia in sp.. 

Borneo. 

Post-clypeus pale yellow; segment 2 of abdomen with 
yellow ring, narrow^ dorsally and not covering the base of 
the segment, w hilst' 3-5 have small paired spots dorsally 
hnmediately in front of the transverse carina of each, 
(those on 4^5 very small). Segment 7 with yellow ring* 
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omipyiiig its basal tliinl, S with small pair of basal dor- 
sal s.]>ots. $ u]>jH*r anal appoiidages slightly inrairvod 
a])irally, wilh (‘Xtero-lateral tooth at conuncou'coiKmt of 
distal third; lowor ap]H‘iKlago sliglitly shorter. Distal 
quarter of genital liamnle abruptly uarrowed, hook- 
shaped. Ifiiid-Aviug 0 uiiu., 9 40 Tum. 

df. uranla lti>. 

Tonkin. 

a- I Post-el\ j)eus ])a](‘ \eih)\v. S(‘ginent 2 of abdomen 
with \ellovv ring, narrow and not toiudiing base of seg- 
numt dorsally, wilh minute yellow spot dorsally on 
either side of the middh* lim* in front of the trajisverse 
earina. r|»f>er anal appendages nearly straight, extero- 
lateral toolli at eomineneemeni of distal third. Lower 
apjHOidage about equal in hmgth. Gcmital hamule long 
and shmder, almost straight. 

Hind-wing ^ ♦H.5 mm., 9 *>4 mm. 

i¥. callimio n. sp. 

Mulay IVniiisula. 

S Jh)sr-(dyp(‘n8 black t\it)i small \ellowish spots on the 
tw(» small d(‘i>regsions immediately Ixdow the frons. 
9 Post-ely 2 )eus yellow. Basal vfdlow ring on segments 
2 and 7, that on the Mvond s(‘gment however is dark 
api('ally. That on the se\enth covers a little more than 
the basal ({uarter of tin* segnnmt, S(‘gments d-d with 
pain‘d doisal lunnh's of orange-brown iji t])e feinale, 
progressively smaller l)aekwards, and minute on the sixth 
segnumt: in the male segments 4-d entirely black, but 
in sp(*ciuiens exanune<l by me the liuudes are present on 
4-5. Segment 8 entirely blaek. <J l^^pper appendages 
nearly straight, Extero-lateral tooth stout. Lower ap- 
pendage a little longer. Distal two-thirds of genital 
haimile slender, sickle-shaped. 

Hind-wing S 37 mm., 9 4(t mm. 

M- calliope His. 

Tonkin. 

a* $ Post-clypeus yellow. Basal yellow ring on segments 
2-7^ that on the second segment covering its basal half 
at least, that on the seventh about the basal third. 
Segments 3-(i with paired dorsal lunules inanediately in 
front of the transverse ttarimi, 8 with paired basal spots. 
S Upper anal appendages nearly straight, stout extern- 

Z. A. Sot!., No, SS, int. 
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latoral tootli, just bevond the middle of each, genital 
Jiamnle sleaider, straighter than in the Iasi: species but 
otherwise ratlier similar. 

Hind-wing d9 inm. 

M. fraenata Martin ( ?) 

Ivliasi Hills, Tonkin (Corea?) 

In addition Dr. Jlis allots to this group two other species, 
M. (lio His, from Formosa, a large, \ery distinct sjjecies ( 9 h. w. 
47 mm.) kmmii only from the female sex, cliaracterized by the 
]) 088 ession of large basal yellow markings on segments 3-6 extend- 
ing to the trans\erse earina : and d/. amphigemi Seljs, a large 
sp(‘cies from Japan ( 6 h. w. do mm). 

Macromia westwoodi Selys (Fig. 1.) 

1 ^ Maxw’ellsV Hill, Perak. (Paffles Museum, Singapore). 

The sjieeinien unfortunately lacks the head. I feel sure that 
it is the true male of this species, a)id tiiat the sex has not hitherto 
lieen desorihed, the Jiiales attributed to it by de Selys and Kruger 
belonging in my ojnnion ratlier to the next species or an allied 
form. Tile present spe<'imen shows mneli less diserepaiuy in size 
with the type female as far as de Selys' measurements go, and tlie 
loealitt is of course a likely one. 

Wings ('olourless, sa^e for a slight tinge of yellow^ near the 
anal angle. This latter is rather rounded, and the anal margin of 
the wing hotwxHm the memhrannle and the angle itself is deeply 
conclave. Costal nerve marked with yellow. Nodal indicator 
ir "V" 1 iu Ti Pterostigma <?.5 mm. 

The yellow mark on the base of segment 7 of the abdomen 
occupies its basal quarter. 

The sides of the first and second segments are brown in colour 
shading gradually into the metallic green of the dorsum. The 
dorsal process on segment 10 is small and lies near the base of the 
segment. 

Tlie (‘vtero-lateral tooth of the upper anal a])pendage is much 
reduced. 

The genital lobe of the second segment carries a stiflE brush- 
hke bunch of hairs, directed forw^ard, at the apex. The genital 
hamule is short, not extemding to the apex of the lobe, and is 
comparatively broad. 

Length of abdomen $ 45 mm + 2.75 mm. ( 9 50 mm. Selys). 

Macromia cydippe n. sp. (Figs. 2-3). 

1 ^ Lio ^tatu, Sarawak, Borneo, Oct. 1920. (coll J,C. Moulton) 
The specimen is the Type. 


at^AiCi 
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With this male I think it pn)babh‘ tiiat the ^ frr>in Banka 
referred to M. wesiwoodi by de Selys, and the specimens recorded 
from Sunuitra under the same name, are conspeeifie. 

AVings distinctly smoky esper-ially at tlie apices. Pterostigrtui 
2 inni. long. Xodal iiidicator I Anal angle not acute. 

Margin between membrannle and angle slightly ('oncave. 

Idle lateral yellow band of tlie synthorax is pale cream-yellow 
in colour and sharply defined. The yellow ring on the seventh 
seginent of the abdomen ocenjiies the basal fifth of the segment. 

Tlie lowm* anal appendage lias a lengtli of 2.8 mm. TIk' np])er 
pair are d(‘eidedly shorter, being barely 2 mm. long. Each lias a 
well-dev<‘lo|)ed icvtero-latoral to^ith just liefore its middle, and tin* 
apex of (‘aeh is rcH'urved. 

Tlie genital lobe of the second segment is small, and the geni- 
tal hamiilc is small and nearly straight, not unlike that figured liv 
Kis for M, ferihsirJtore Forster, thongli relatively smaller. 

lieiigth of alidomen 42.5 mm. -f 2.8 mm. 

$ unknown. 

Type in British Museum ex coll. Jialfies Museum, Singapore. 

Macromia euterpe Laid law. 

Jf. euterpe Laidlaw (Proc. ZooJ. Sac, Loudon 11115, p]). 20-29. 
Text-ligs. 1. 2.) Tins species has the anal angle rounded, and 
margin of the wing lielween tlie membrannle and the angle deeply 
concave as in If., iresiwoodiy in tlie male. 

The dorsum of the sccimd segment is also much more densely 
covered with hairs than in the two species of the group already 
noticed. The jiterostignia is about 1.75 mm.’*' The genital lobe 
is very small, and tlie bamiile is short stout and well curved. 

Nodal indicator j 

I luv^'e before me the paratvjie <5 from Mt. Kinabalu. 

Tw’o otlier species appear to fall into this group, viz, M. ter- 
psichore Forster and 3/. melpomene Bis. Both are from X. Guinea, 
(See llis in 2*^ ova Guinea IX, ZooL 3, p]). 494-497, figs. 13-17. 
and idem, Nova Guinea XIll ZooL 2. pp. 84-85, figs. 2-3.) 

Both these species differ from the more western members of 
the gi*ou]) in having the pterostigma exceedingly small, only 1. mm. 
long. 

Macroinia cincta Eainb. {? local race) (Fig. 4). 

1 ^ * Saraw^ak, Borneo. Loll. J. C. Moulton. 

'The specimen agrees iu the main with de Selys" account of 
this species. 1 have not been able to see Rainbur s original descrip- 

xa mxn. M aclginally 
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tiou. It Bhows Bonie differences in detail which may be charac- 
teristic of a local rat'C of the species, or may be due to age and 
loss of markings in .preservation. 

Tlie sp(?cinien before me is lully adult. 

Wings almost oolonrless save for a very small dark brown 
mark at tlicir bases, extending from the costa to the median vein, 
and in the hind-wing reaching distally nearly as far as the first 
ante-nodal cross v(‘in, in the fore-wing it is only half as extensive. 
Iherostigma 3 mm. long, black. Costal nc'rve black. Membrannie 
greyisb-whitc, anal angle very acute, a slight yellow tinge about 
the angle. 

Xodal indicator 1 1 a rn- length of wing 4(1 mm. 

Front of head uniformly blackish-brown with a slight lustre 
wbieli is more marked o]i tlie np))er j)art of the froiis. • 

Synthorax dark-brown with green and violet reflex. No hu- 
meral stri]>e. Lateral stripe, covering the stigma pale, buff-yellow. 
The broAvn ground colour dec])cus To 1)lack immediately on either 
side of tivis stripe, and is liere more richly metallic. There is also 
a small lateral ventral mark of huff-yellow on tlie metepimeron 
not (juite terminal. 

Abdomen dorsally black, or brownisli-ldaek : dark brown ven- 
trally and on the sides of the first , and second segment. The 
se(M:)nd Sigment has transverse hand of a creamy yellow coloiir 
running across tliC dorsum from one auricle to the other not touch- 
ing the base or apex of the segment. 

The third segment lias a dorsal spot of the same colour im- 
mediately in front of tlie transveise carina, divided into two by 
the longitudinal median carina. Below it is crcamy-Avhite. 

Segments 4-5 have small paired lunules similarly placed but 
of a darker yellow, whilst G is entirely black. 

The seventh segment has a small basal yellow' mark on the 
dorsum occupying only about one-eighth of tlie length of the seg- 
ment. The remaining segments entirely black. 

Anal appendages very dark brown, exactly corresponding to 
do Selys^ description. 

The genital lobe of tlie second segment is Binall. The hamules 
arc slender, boldly recurved apically so as to be hook-like. 

Tlie tenth segment of the abdomen has a sharply pointed 
dorsal prominence. 

I believe tliat J/. homeemis Kruger and M. pymmiddlis 
Martin, are probably members of this group. I have not seen 
examples of either. ’ 

As a special feature (possibly found in all the males of tliis 
groxijif as I have seen it m rnicta and in no other Oriental groups) 
t would call attention to a enriotts thickening of a sniidl part of 
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the ventral margin of the tergite, close to the anterior end of the 
segment. This thickening of tlie margin is about a millimetre in 
length and is beset with a few very stiff short liairs. It is quite 
a definite strnctura] feature and possibly serves some purpose in 
connection with the genital striu'tures of the segment. 

Cincta and its allies seem to form a distinct group of ratlier 
large species^ charaeteriz(‘d not only by }>eculiaritie6 of coloration 
but also by the relative large size of the pterostigma, and by cer- 
tain secondary sexual characters. The group appears to be con- 
fined to Malaya and Indo-China. 

Macromia corycia n. sp. (Fig. 5.) 

1 $ . Uiu Baram, Sarawak, Borneo 3. xi. 30,, coll. J.C. Moulton. 
The specimen is the Typ(‘. 

Wings colourless. Ptorostigma 2 mm. black. Costal nerve 
black. Nodal indicator I A 

Upper li]) black, shining, almost metallic, ante- and post- 
elypens \ery dark brown, the latter with the two small pits im- 
mediately ])elow the frons, coloured a little paler. Frons entirely 
metallic violet. Suithorax brilliant metallic green, the yellow 
markings rather of a buif-eolour. Abdomen slender, segments 2 
and 7-0 moderately inilated. Small lrans\erse marks on the dor- 
sum of the second segment, at about its middle, of pah* yellow. 
Sides of the segment brown jiassing indefinite!}" into green above. 

Basal mark on 7 orange-}(dlow, oc(m}>ying rather loss tlian the 
l)asal quarter of the segment. Segments 7-10 hlaek. 

Anal appendages blnckish-brf»wn, iip])er pair 2 mm. long: 
lower ajipendage a shade longcT. The upjxu* pair are \erv similar 
in 6]uip<‘ to those figured ]>y Bis (loc, cif. I'ig. 43.) for his spi'cies 
3/. vrania, 

l'^p(‘ s})eeimen in British Museum ox coll. Baffles Museum, 
Singapore. 

This beautiful little species is readily distinguished from its 
allies by the dark (‘olouring of the post-clypeus, and by the absence 
of any markings on tlic abdomen save on the second and seventh 
segments. Its nearest relations would seem to be 3f. urania Bis 
and M. callisto n. sp. 

Macromia callisto n. sp. (Fig. 6.) 

Macromia gcrataeckeri Laidlaw (nee Kruger) Proc, ZooL Soc. 
London 1903 pp. Ifi-Tr. 

1^19 Kuala Aring, Kelantan, Malay States, coll. F. ¥. Laidlaw 
(Skeat. Exp,) Types ^ and $ in Mus. Comp. Anat. Cambridge. 

Though bearing a close resemblance to 3/ . gerstaeckeri Kruger 
this speedes differs in that, whilst Kruger’s species has a prominence 
m the dorsum of the tenth segment of the male, calUsto is entirely 
without this structure. 

A* A* Vio 
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Eruger^s accotiiit of his species gerstaecheri is sufficiently 
definite in this respect. lie says of the tenth segment of the ab- 
domen that it is ^^vor?i ahgpschragt und zeimlich Uef gefurchf, 
der Riichen erheht sich nach hinten zu einem stumpfen Hooker/^ 

It is certain that this d(^scriptiou cannot apply to M. calli^to, 
and as T believe the eliaracter to he of importance I feel justified, 
after having had an opportunity of making a fresh study of tny 
specimen, in giving it a name. Jt ditlers also a little in size being 
distinctly smaller than gersfaeckeri; it is in fact the smallest of the 
Oriental species of the genus. Other diirerences are noted below. 

$ (s])eciinen rather immature) wings slightly and evenly 
tinged with brown. Pterostigma 1.75 mm. brown. Costal nerve 
black. Xodal indicator ^ H I tIt ?• number of post-nodals 
in tlie hind-wings is smaller relatively to the number of ante- 
nodals than in the case of any of the otJier species 1 have examined. 
The anal angle is not very acute, and the anal margin of the wing, 
between the grey memlminule and tin' anal angle, is siraigl t. 
(M, gersiaeckeri : “ Dtr Analrand der !finter/ii(g(d ut zwischen der 
tvcidichea Merab ranula und der Analecke dad arch ausgrhucliief , 
duos die Uandader des 2-zelligen Analdreieclts hicr ivcllig vor- 
springt/') 

Abdomen dark brown (pi'obably black in mature examples, and 
may ha\e some metallic lustre). The second segment has a ring 
of yellow, not reaching its proximal border. The third has two 
minute spots on either side of tlie mid-dorsal line immediately in 
front of the transverse cariiia. 

Segment 7 has a basal yellow ring, occupying the pro.ximal 
fifth of the segment. 

Colouring^ of M, gerstaecheri similar but the mark on the 
second segment is broken into dorsal and lateral jiarts, and there 
is a basal lateral mark on the eighth segment. 

Macromia fraenata Martin (?) (Fig. 7.) 

1 3 Khasi Hills (jmrchasc^d, no other data). In my collection. 

Identity doubtful. Agrees fairly well with MartiiTs descrip- 
tion so far as colouring goes, but not with his coloured figure, 
which again is not altogether in agreement witli his account of the 
species. Further the anal appendages are unlike those figured in 
certain respects. But us his figure here also does not altogether 
fit his description, T think it wise to refer the specimen here pro- 
visionally, noting further a wide difference in habitat. Fraenata 
is recorded from Tonkin and Corea, but I cannot help thinking the 
latter locality unlikely. 

Wings slightly tinged with yellow brown at the extreme bases. 
Pterostigma 2 mm. Nodal indicator xu I in A Costal nerve 
with hrownish-yellow line. 
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Anal anj^le not acute. Ifargin between distal end of membran- 
nle and angle slightly concave. Membranule grey-)«rown. Lobes 
of lower lip yellow, marked with brown medially. 

Upper lip black, with transverse bar of yellow at its base. 
Ante-ci 3 ^pens black, posU<dypen8 yellow. Frons metallic violet. 
Synthorax metallic green or violet, humeral stripe extending rather 
more than half-way up tiie dorsum. Lateral yellow stripe over 
the stigma broad (1. 75 mm.) 

Abdomen, segment 1, basally brown passing gradually to black 
distal Ij^, both on the dorsum and at tlie sides. Second segment 
yellowish-brown as far as the transverse carina, th(‘ yellow extends 
beyond this mid-dorsally and mid-laterally almost to tlie apex of 
the segment. (In this respect the specimen differs boili from 
Martin’s coloured figure and d(*scri])tion). 

Segments with pair(‘d yellowish-brown lunulos on the dor- 
sum of ea(‘h segment, immediately in front of the transverse carina 
progr(^ssiv(*ly smaller from before backwaids. (Here the specimen 
resembles i\tartiTrs coloured figure but ditfers from his description). 
Segment 7 with a basal yellowish-brown ring, eov(*ring almost tlio 
basal third of the S(‘gment, j>ro)onged mid-dorsally to a point at 
ahoiit the middle of tlu‘ segment. Tlie (‘iglith si'gment has a pair 
of hasal dorsal lunnlee. 

In addition the third segment has on either side a small basal 
hit(*ra] s])()t, and th(‘ eiglith segment lias a lateral ventral streak of 
the same (oloiir basally. Abdomen otherwise hlaek. Segments 

and 7-8 moderately dilated. 

Anal appondag('S hlaek, upper pair straight, apieally acumi- 
nate. Fadi carries an cxtero-lateral tooth a little beyond its 
middle. Low'(‘r a})])endage su])-e(puil, w'ith very slight upward 
curve, (l(•nital lohe of second segment small, pointed, directed 
ha(*kwards. Genital hamulc, shmder, tapering irregularly, nearly 
straight, directed backwards. 

The specimen ditfers lastly from Martin’s colonrcd figure of 
fracnata and resemhhs his description in having tlio frons entirely 
black, wuth metallic reflex. 

Length of abdomen 47 mm. f 2.5 mm., of hind-wnng 39 mm. 

Macromia urania His 

1 possess a single male of tliis species, from Tonkin, acquired 
many years ago through Dr. F. Forster. 

It agrees closely in all respects with Dr. His’ account of the 
Type. 

Nodal indicator | I H f 

Macromia calliope Ris 

2 B S Tottkiii per Dr. F. Forster (The female is the 
allotype). 

A. im> 
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The males agree exactly %vitli Eis^ clesoripiioii of the Type ex- 
cept that both have quite delinite Itinules on segments 4-5 of the 
al)domen, in each segmcuit immediately in front of the transverse 
Carina. This is a character vtdiicdi may well depend on the state 
of preser’catiim, aid even on the age of the individual; I do not 
regard it as l»eing of niucli im])ortance. Both males arc in good 
condition, and a])])(‘ar fully mature. 

The female is distinctly larger. The post-cdypeus is of a dull 
yellow colour, exccqit immediatcdy aliove the* anle-cdypeUwS, where it 
is narrowly lined u itii black. The sMithorax r(‘semble8 that of the 
male but the yellow colouring is duller than in the other sex. The 
abdomen is mark(‘d as in the male, hut tlu‘ sixth segment (like the 
fourth and fiftii) has a jiair of hnuih's in front of the transverse 
(*arina. I n t his case they are x cuy stuall. The cughtii segment lacks 
the ventral latcTal xedlow marks found in t]u‘ male. 

Nodal indicator | . Length of pterostigma, 

2.1 mm., of hind-uing 11 iiim., of ahdoimm 47.5 mm. 

]My sjiec'inu'ns arc* uithoni any xedlow line on the costal nerve. 

Tn addition to the forc'-going I have hecui able to examine 
spc'cimens of .1/. moorei Sel^s, d/. cingulaia Eamb. and of d/. favi- 
cincta Selys, from India. 

There remain to lie* noted the following species from Malaya 
of wliieli I have not seen (examples: — 

M, farnafa Krngcu*. Front of liead unicolonrous, no humc^ral 
8tri])e on syntliorax, no s])ine on dorsum of tcmtli segment of male. 
Deserihed from »Java, apparcmtly i (dated to d/. moorei. 

d/. gerslaeclcfri Krugc^r. Post-elypcuis yellow, a humeral 
stripe on tlie syniliorax, a spine on the tenth segment of the male, 
Java. 

M. sepfhna dfartin is from Tonkin; not suffieicmtly eharae- 
terized. 

[ I hav(‘ seen examples of the larvae of df. favicincta Selys, 
from India ; they do not ap])ear to dilTer except in detail from those 
of zVmerican s}j(‘cies, and (‘crtainly do not approach those of the 
genus Azuma (Epophlhalmia) ]. 

Tims one ('an now give the following as the list of Bomear 
s))e(‘ies (cf. I aidlaw Proc, ZooL Soc. Lond, 1920. p. 318) 

M, cincla Eamb. (forma). 

M, cydippe n. sp. 

M, corycia n. sp. 

IL enierpe Laidlaw 
and with some doubt, 

M, Imrneensis Kruger 
M, ivestwoodi Selys 
d/. gerHaeclceri Kruger. 

Whilst for the Malay Peninsula I can record only — 
d/, wmiwoodi Selys and df, mllisto n. sp, 

lour, 




Fig. 1. Lateral view of second abdominal 
segment of M. weafwoodi Selys . 



Fig. 2. Lateral view of second abdominal 
segment of M. cj/dippe n. sp. ^ 



Pig 3. .Apex of abdomen of M. cydippe n. sp. J . a 
indicates the thickening of the margin seen from 
the side. 



Fig. 4. Second segment of abdomen of 
Af, cmcta Ramb, fiom the side. 



Fig. 5. Genital structures of second segment 
of abdomen of Af. corycia n. sp. ^ . 
literal view (somewhat distorted by 
pressure). 



Fig* 6. Latent! view of genital atrue- 
tnrel of seoend eegment of ab- 
domen of Af. mUkto i m sp* 



Fig. 7, Lateral view of genital struo* 
tures of second abdominal seg* 
ment of Af. framaia Atart* 
in (?) S . 


Genitalia of Malaysian Odonata. 


Protective Devices by Lyoaenid Butterflies 
Against the Attacks of Lizards and Birds. 

By C. L. Collenette. 

Among the subfamilies composing the Lycaenidae, commonly 
called the blues/^ there are several which show a conspicuous eye- 
spot on the margin of the underside of the hind wing, coupled 
with a pair of tails, or often two pairs of tails, of varying length 
and thickness. 

When the butterfly is at rest with wings closed, the tails are 
in many cases crossed the one over the other and kept in motion 
by an irregular rotatary movement of tlie hind wings. In other 
species the tails are long and fragile and are stirred by any breeze 
which is blowing. Again in other species the tails are short or 
absent but the eye-*:|3ots conspicuous. The wings are in some cases 
slightly separated, which throws a shadow between, giving an ap- 
pearance of breadth when viewed from behind. 

This device has been generally attributed to an imitation, 
perfected by natural selection, of the head or in many cases the 
head and antennae, the enemy being led to attack the brittle hind 
wings, which break and allow the huttei*fly to escape. This has 
been noted by many writers and is usually referred to as l)eing a 
protection against insectivorous birds, although other enemies are 
frequently mentioned. It would ap}>ear, however, that in Malaya 
the device is directed not so much against birds as against wing- 
less foes, chief among 1;hese being lizards. 

The device of eye-spots and tails is not shown in many families 
of Malayan butterflies, and in no other is it Ij^ought to such a state 
of perfection. 

Many species of Lycaenids, in eon trad istinetiou to the major- 
ity of butterflies, pass their lives close to the ground rather than 
at the tops of the trees. When disturbed, they rely on a short 
flight of a few yards and a ^^disappearance ” by alighting suddenly 
on a leaf, when their closed wings render then inconspicuous. On 
a number of occaisions I have followed up some of the commoner 
Lycaenids, putting them to flight and watching their actions, and 
on no single occasion has the butterfly alighted out of reach of my 
net, the usuial height being 4 ft. to 6 ft. It therefore follows that 
enemies against which these insects must protect themselves hunt 
in bushes as well ae in trees. 

Birds are not common in the lower depths of the jungle, and 
Lycaenids inhabiting paths shut in by trees would be largely free 
from their attentions. Lizards, however, would appear to be quite 
as common at low elevations as among the tree tops. 

The majority of lizards appear to catch their prey by the use 
of sight only. They approach, often from a considerable distance, 
at a fairly rapid rate, ending with a cautious one foot at a time 
advance, and a final swift grab at the imsect. 


lout. 8cr*(t« 
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A lizard would in most instances approach the insect from a 
branch, eventually climbing out from the base of the leaf on which 
it had settled. A bird would either catch a butterfly in flight,, 
(unlikely in the case of the Lycaeiiids), or would make a quick 
peck at one which settled near to its perch. It does not appear* 
possible that a bird could make a sufficiently quiet approach to 
stalk a Ljcaenid successfully. 

As the result of a number of observations, I find that some 
species of Lycaenids show a certain amount of discrimination in 
settling. They choose an exposed position rather than one among 
the leaves and usually the upper •‘^ide of the leaf. The position is 
generally near the centre of the leaf, and the head of the butter- 
fly in perhaps 90% of cases is lower than the tail. The point of 
the average leaf being lower than the fixed end, it follows that the 
butterfly presents its protective apparatus to tlie end of the leaf’ 
which is attaelied to the branch. This appears to indicate that the 
dangers to \>e avoided come from the bush rather than from the air.. 

I have never seen a jungle lizard in the act of catching a. 
butterfly. How’evcr, tlie common Clu-chah of the houses (Hemi- 
daciylus frenaUts), although principally a night feeder, offers an 
opj>ortunity for experiment. I have on several occasions liberated 
Lycaenid-s in a room at night, but on account of the jolting re- 
ceived on the w^ay borne or perhaps the absence of daylight, the 
butU^rfly generally flutters to a wall and remains absolutely still, 
without any rotation of the wings. Chi-ehahs as a rule take no 
interest in an insect which they do not see in motion, and if the 
butterfly is disturl)ed with a stick, the Clii-chahs usually take fright 
and refuse to feed. 

In Penang, in January 19^1, I li]>erated IT Lycaenids. There' 
were several other insects in the room, attracted by the light and 
the Chi-chahs had already dined and were not very active. Three- 
of the butterflies were attacked. One was taken by the head and 
eaten. Two were attacked from the tail, but in both cases the 
snap missed the butterfly entirely and it escaped. Tt is difficult 
to make this experiment in Singapore, as suitable butterflies are 
not very common. 

The proportion of Lycaenids showing this protective device, 
which are deficient of part of the hind wings, is relatively large,, 
and in worn specimens wdiich have been flying for some days, 
might be put as high as 10%. The broken portion generally re- 
sembles the rounded shape of a lizard’s mouth ratlier than the 
sharp bill of a bird, and it can be demonstrated with forceps that 
the wings will fracture where gripped, and not naturally with a. 
rounded shape. 

It appears to me that the Lycaenids showing this device are 
protecting themselves against lizards rather than against birds, 
and it would be intereating if observations on the subject could be* 
collected,,,,^, . . . . , 
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liimlat Hoekoem Kanoen ja-itoe Oendang-Oendang Mclahd 
edited by Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel (Brill, Leiden, 1919). This 
is an authoritative text of the Malay Laws af Malaocm, of which 
an abstract is given in Newbold's history of Malacca (Vol. II pp. 
231 et seq). It is particularly valuable because Malay Codes 
deserve more comparative study than tliey have hitherto received 
and especially comparison with such Indian ‘‘■Codes''^ as are to 
be found, for example in the Airi-i AJikhar and Turikh-i Tahiru 

MaleiscJi Woordenboek (Maleiscdi-NeAlerlandscfi and Neder- 
landsck-Malcisch) by Dr. Ph. 8. van Eonkel (Gouda, 1918). This 
is an excellent little dictionary, which the author modestly describes 
.as tlie first dictionary printed in the Dutch official spelling, though 
it has many other good points such as scholarly accuracy and 
arrangement to recommend it. It will be to Diitdi scholars 
w’^hat WiikinsofiPs aaid WiimtedPs ahrkliged di'Ct/ioaiarieB ai\‘ to 
us. 

Siiiyplement-Catalogus der Maleische en Minangkabdusefte 
Handscfiriften in de Leidsche Universiteiis-Biblioiheek by Dr. Ph. 
8. van Eonkel (Ix^iden 1921). This is a supplement (31() pp.) 
to Dr. Jiiynboirs well-known Catalogus of the Jx'yden Library 
(1899) and is worthy to stand beside it and van Eonkers own 
Catalogue of Malay MSS. in the Batavian 8<x3iety’s Library. 
Many o-f the new MSS. here catalogued came from Ophuijsen’s 
and Snouck Hurgronje’s collection. Two MSS. of the lit. Bayari 
Budiman are here recorded and one of the Puspa Wiraja, of 
which Dr. AVinstedt (Journal 83, p. 96) knew only one MS. There 
are a number of valuable works on Islam and mysticism in the 
Snonck Hurgronje collection. The book will be of incalculable 
.service to all serious students of Malay. 

Wir Menschen der indmesinchen Erde by Benward Brand- 
-stetter (Luzern). This comparison of the ‘^souls’’ of tw'o peoples, 
tlie Indonesian and the Indogernianic is a secjuel to the author’s 
valuable studies of Indonesian philolog}^, familiar to English readers 
from Mr. C. 0. Blagden’s translations of several of the best known. 

Fantoen M Ha joe issued by the Balai Poestaka (Weltevreden, 
1920). This is a fine collection of Malay quatrains, the Dutch 
counterpart of the book published by Messrs Wilkinson and 
Winetedt, now out of print. The collection will be of value for 
conuparative purposes, esiwially for comparison with the P6nm- 
.sular collection just mentioned. 

Kitab Loghat MHayu by R. O. Winstedt D. Litt. and Ibrahim 
bin Da to' Muda, Linggi (Singapore, 1921). A dictionary in 
Malay for Malays, the first that has appeared in the Peninsula 
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since the old Kamm MaJunudiah , loii.g out of date. Tt is 

one of the aeries of Dr. Winstedi’s works, j)re|)ared for the nae of 
vernaeidar s(*ho<)ls and colleges. It has been favorably reviewed 
by Mr. 0. 0. Blagden in our ]>are]it Journal. 

Kiinh TavHirikh Mehyit, ihird edition by T?. 0. Winstedi 
,]). Litt. (Singaipon* 1021). This is a re^ised edition of a Malay 
hia^orv for Malaya, whi(‘h has excited rniH'h interest in the verna- 
cular i)reas. 

Duiionarif of ColloffuM Malay (MaJay-EnglisJi and EngUsh^ 
Malay) hv J{. 0. Winstwlt (Singapore 1920). This is the first 
concise (*olloquial dictionary of Malay by an Englsh scholar and is 
companion to the authorV ‘^('olloipiial Mahiy/^ of which a new 
edition afipeared in 1920. ]\Ir. Blagden has reviewed it in our 

parent Journal (Oe^)ber, 1921). 

.In AhrUlgod Malay-Knglldi Dictionary (Itomanised) by IJ. 
J. AVilkinson (Singa})ore 1919). A sec^ond and revised 

edilio]i of a book which has Ixen in the htands of all English 
students of the language siiue 190H. There “will Ik' found a fair 
s]>rinkling of new words, a great number of closer definitions of 
meaning and a few corrections.’’ 

^^isa Mclayv with introdmdion and notes and edited })v It. 0. 
Winstedt (Singapore 1919). Yol. lo of the Malay Literature 
Series, published by the MetlKKlist Publishing House. It is an 
l<Sth ( cnturv history of Terak and it is surprising that no te.xt 
of su(h an interesting Malay historic'al work has hitherto ap])eared. 
.Vot only does it throw light on Malav life of the period ]>ut also 
on Iku'aiv’s ri'lations with th(‘ Dutch. Dr. Winstinlt's t(‘xt is liasiul 
on th n'o MSS. and tluu'e is another at the Hague. 

Uikayat Dayan Dndiinan afati CJierifa hliojah Maimun edited 
with inimdmdion and notes by JI. O. Winstedt, 1). Litt, Oxon. 
(Singapore 1920). This is voi. 16 of the Malay literature Series 
and is the first ('omplete text of the IMalay version of the Persian 
Tutinameh , known in England as “Tales of a Parrot.” Dr. 
WinstedPs text is based jiriniarily on two MSS. of the tale in 
Paflles Lilirary, Singapore. He also prints the oldest ]\[S. of the 
l\ralay version, the fragment now in the Bodleian Library, which 
belonged formerly to Edtmrd Po(' 0 <*ke ajid dates from alx)ut 1600 
A.D. This volume should interest many Oriental scholars. 

A History of the Peninsvlar Malays with chapters on Perak 
and Selangor by IL J. WilkinjiAKn (Singapbref 1920). 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of History, Part T,” 
printed in 1908 in ‘H^aipers on Malay Suibjex^ts.” "Tleseareh has 
added to our knowled.ge of early Malay histoiry and the laM four 
cha})'ters embody hitherto unpublished results of original study.” 
Especially interesting is the chapter on the nturder of Mr. J. W. 
Birch and the events leading to tho Perak war. Mr. C. 0. Blagden 
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has drawn attention to some inaccuracies and criticized the author^s 
failure to giie references in our parent Journal (J. R, A. 8. 
October 1921), 

Joliol, Inas, Uln Muar, Jempul, Gunong Pasir and Terachi: 
their History and Constitution by J. E. Nathan and E. 0, 
Winstedt (1980). This is the last but one of the second series 
of “Papers on Malay Subje(*ts/^ whirii owed their inspiration to' 
Mr. Wilkinson originally. This volume gives the late^yt theory as 
to wliich States composc'd the <ajicient Negri Senibilan. It also 
gives much information invaluable to goveni-ment officers stationed 
in Negri Sembilan to-day. This book also Mr. Blagden has re- 
viewed. 

Perak Malay by C. C. Brown (Calcutta 1981, })ublished for the 
Committee for Malay Studies, Kuala Lumpur). This is the latest 
volume in the Second Series of “ Papers on Malay Subjccts.^^ It 
h without question the most valuable and scholarly study of any 
Peninsular dialect that has yet apj>eared. It is to be hoped that 
there may l)c found students to writ(* similar brochuri's, say, on tin* 
dialects of Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu and Negri Sembilan. One 
of the dialogues was written by 11. H. the Sultan of Perak, and tin* 
Kaja di-llilir (Kaja Chulaii) assisted the autlior to read the proofs. 
The 89 dialogues in the Perak Eiver vernacular are pr(*fMced by a 
scholarly introduction. ^To liJimbok (p. (>8) is referred to, if my 
memory serves me, in “ Notes and Queries of this Society : he 
was a not very ixmiote Kinta chief and will be found in Dr. Win- 
stedPs “ Perak Pedigrees.^' 
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Introduction. 

This iiccoimt is a hipest of tlio writ iiii;Li:s of many zoologists. 
It would occupy to(» much space for mo to dtdail all (xf thorn, hut 
most of my inf(n'mat‘ion was dorivod from the followiiiz: — Iai 
Tom^io on the Northern Siiaii States, Middlomiss on the Southern. 
Shan States and Karomu, (’oggiii Brown on i^urma and N'umian, 
I^os'ultats do la mission geologicpio ot minioro du N imnan ineri- 

(Ii(.mal. S<‘pt. Jan. 1J(M, Situation do lMndo-( 'hiiie do 190'2- 

Sori\(‘nor on tlu^ Malay IVniusula. Mohmgraaf on Borneo, 
\ an (’appollo on tlio West (‘oast <d' Sumatra. Winz Easton on West 
Borneo, Vorhook on the Mohu'cais, Amhoyna, Banka, and Billiton, 
and \arious authors in tin* Janrbock ran- hei Mijinrnrn> in Xedrr- 
la n ( Ls ch O os I -In (lie . 

Thoiaiva dealt with iiu'ludos Burma, the Shan States, Yunnan, 
Siam, ImhHC'hina, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra. Java, Borneo, 
and the interm(‘diHt(* islands, rnfortiinatoly. the most satisfaetory 
method of |)resi‘ntinz a it^i^^tely to 

prepare a tJie discussion on it, is not 

•available, heeauHo the gc'ohxzieal striudure of most of the countries 
has not l)een mapped. In spite of this, enough is known, even in 
the least known regioJi^^-. as Yunnan, and parts of Tndo- 

(ddna, to i*ompare the rock formations of any particular jieriod 
ill the different eoimiries, and from the ]>resent features it is 
))ossi(ble to traiv the i‘ffects of eertain wide-s.])read (‘arth-movements 
\^ddeh liave affeeded aB the i^nintries in the area, and to cnanpare 
them with the effe<*ts on neighlKnirinz land's. 

liarge gaps rn'ciir in o>ur knowledge of the area, so blanks 
must exitst in* our eoniparisoin of the stmeture of the different 
eouuitries. It must be admitted, however, that these gaps are 
not always tlie result of impiuffed knowledgt^ of the (xnmtrii^s 
in question, for, in more than one case, geologists are at a loss 
to account for phenomena in countries where the structure is 
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known in considerable detail. For example', no explanation has 
vet been given of the rec'cntly extinct volcanoes which occur in a 
belt of Tertiary beds in Burma, between the Irrawadcky and the 
Shan States. If they were situated near the great fault- plane 
wiiich passes from north to south many miles to the east, their 
presence <*ould easih’ be explained, but their occurrence in Tertiary 
beds, so far from tliis great fault, is a mystery. 

Earth Movements. 

The geographical and gcadogical features of the area were 
established as the result of fcdding-moveiiieiits of at least t'iiree 
ViitVerent periods, but the earth-movement iin the late Mesozoic 
period (Hercwnian), and the Tertiary earth-movement, which affect- 
ed Europe, North Africa, and tlie otlu‘r ])arts of Asia, liaAe had a 
more widespread effect on our area than the earliest one. Folding 
movements before the Alesozoic period took ]>lace on a large scale 
only in the nortiiern ])art of the area, Indo Fldna and ])robably 
A'uniian, altliougli the ])resence of frauments of granit(^ in volcanic^ 
ashes and tuffs in Singapore, [)robably older than the Mesozoic! 
granite of the Malay Peninsula, and the Palaeozoic granite, older 
than Permian, alluded to by Verbc'ek in des(*ribing tl)e geology of 
Amboyna, are indications that this eartii-movement took ]>lace to 
some (Extent also in the Malay Peninsula and p]ast Indies. 

Tlie rf'nflucTMe of the later movcmumls is very marked in all 
of thc^ ('Oiintrii's under cmisideration, ami s'uct’essi\'(- jxarallc*! mount- 
ain folds, arranged roughly en echelon^ cam ]>e tracked tlirough tbe^ 
area,, bc‘ginning in the northwest, near d'libet, at tlie eastern end of 
the huge Himalayan mountain luvn-g^x To these folds Suess gavc^ 
the name “( Vvulisses,'' and, talking of oiu' area, h(‘ says, “Then, in 
“the Shan States of Burma, several of the (K)ulisses wbieb approadt 
“from the north and northeast disajpxatr lieneath a karst-like 
“})lateau of Palaeozoic limestone, which is folded and owes its 
^^talmlar form to deimdation. Fresh coulisses make their appear- 

“ance in the south and form the Malay Peminsula ‘Tn tlvis 

‘^vvay the mighty swell of the x\ltaides in Thibet subsides and is 
“dispersed. Tlie whole eoiitinent becomes lower. Many eoulLsses 
“disa])pa*ar. Only a few^ long branches are continued ‘on the east 
“into the coyciillera of x\iinam : on the Avest, always giving rise to 
“fresh coulisses, tlirough tlie Malay Peninsula, and still further, 
“to Java and beyond.’* 

The most promirient coulisse in tlie western part of the area 
is the Naga-Arakan-Aiidaman-Nicobar-Rarissan fold, with its axis 
extending from TTpjier Burma in the nortliwest, running south 
tlirough the Andaman Islands, and the Nicobar Islands, and turn- 
ing east through Sumatra ami Java. Another important coulisse 
can be traced as the Main Bange in the Malay Peninsula, through 
Sirigkep tand Banka, and tlie result of the earth-movement whidi 
('aiised this particular fold was the intrusion of the Mesozoic granite, 
aceompanied liy the mineralisation from whieli originated the 
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workFs ri(‘hest tin depofiits. A oouliftso between these two l)egins 
ill Siam, and runs in a direction slightly west of s-outh into Upper 
Perak wlience it exteiuls as a granite mountain range pairing near 
Taiping to tlie Dindings, and, according to a Diitc'h geologist, along 
the east (‘oast of Sumatra, inasktul l)v more recent knls, passing 
througli Billiton in an easterly direction, and turning northeast 
through the ('cntre of Borneo, and up through the Phili})])ines out 
of our area. Another important fold or (miliss(* is r(‘))resented bv 
the Annam cordillera, ]>erha])s continued south into eitljcr the 
Anamha Islands or the Xatuna Is-lands, and thence into Borneo. 

Tlie Me^oz()i(‘ folding was mor(‘ intcmse, in the grcat<*r part 
ot' tin* area, than that which affected tin* Tertiary roc'ks, and’ tliis 
is sliown by the fa(d that tlie Tertiary rocks often ha\e gentle 
undulating folds, wlu'nsas the Palac'otzoie rocks, upon which they 
unconformaldy r(‘st. are ^ertk*al or higlily imdined. TIowev('r, the 
d\‘rliary beds w(*rc sjuhjectc<! to inten<(' earth-nwncments in >ome 
districts, as, for exainph', in Phist(‘rn Yunnan, and after folds had 
b(Hui denuded awav, gnat faults cut acu’oss the region, at alM)ut tlie 
end (yf tlie Pliocene, prohahlv giving ris<‘ to the lakes in which the 
lab' T(‘riiarv fresh-water beds were laid down. 

In Western Yunnan tliere weri‘ strong folding mo^ements 
after the lh'nno-(’arh(mitVreu> and Indore th(‘ upp(‘r Pmunian 
]H‘riod. 

Stratigraphical Sequence* 

The inonntain fol(b ^^hi('h were desenibed ai)<>\e have been 
eroth'd, uith thc' result that tJiere aie now exposed strata of all 
ages, since tlie jH‘rio<l lad'ore the dawn of life on the earth. All 
the coiintricM of onr area, s<Mith of Burma, formed part of the 
Ibilaeozoie contku'nt of (londwanaland, which reniained as a per- 
manent land surface from jire-U'amhrian times until T)e\(miaii or 
Uarhonif<*roiis, and no fossiliferon> nn-ks of pre-C’arhoniferous agt* 
are known, (*xeept in tiie north. Earth-movements and aeidal denu- 
dation of the later rot'ks, in Yunnan and the Slran States of 
Burma, liave hmught these old rocks to the surface. 

Pre-Cambrian* 

Maiiy I)iit('h geologists have exjm^ssed the o})inion that the 
‘‘oudeschiefer’^ (old schist or old slate) formation of the East 
Indies is, in part, pre-Uambrian, though tliey admit that wliere it is 
not overlain by Carboniferous limestone it may be td Mesozoic* age. 
Some of thc^se geologists have correlated the ‘huidescdriefeP^ with the 
schist series of the Malay Peninsula, the greater part, and jx^rhaps 
the whole, of which Ls of lihaetic age and latcu‘, so it ap[>ears that 
there are gcxxl grounds for not yet accepting any part of tJie 
''oudescdiiefor'’ as pre-Uambrian. In this account we will postpone 
a description of this ‘‘old schist” formation until we are describing 
the younger Palaeozoic and the Mesozoic formations. 
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Ill Yiiiirian the 8iiKx*ession of pre-C'^ambrian roc'ks is as 
shewn below. 

* * * * TLi(‘()iif()rmitv >!«>(**♦ 

2. Kao Liaiiir system. PhvUites, quartzites, slates, 
and an occasional ea..1(‘areons horizon. Tn part 
pre- Cambrian and part Cambrian. 

Unfunformitv * * ♦ * 

1. A basal mass of ,iriieiss(‘s and s(‘hists nnderlyiuj]^ 
all r(H' 0 <^nis<‘d i>rou])s. 

The basal ^ncM’sst's and scdiists are so metamor|)h(Ksed that it 
is impossiiible to determ inc‘ tludr orii^nnal eharaeter, c’xeept tliat a 
small proportion are I’etcirnised as inetamorfdiosed' sediments. 
They are intruded bv granites which are rehitivelv youn^, thoiig*h 
some of tlumi may l)e f)re-(himbrian. 

Tn ili(‘ Nortliern Slian States th(‘re is a lari^e dc'vcdopment of 
Arc'liaean irneisses resemhlintr those' of Sontli Western Yiinnan in 
that thev I'ossess a s.iniilar X.E. — S.\Y strike. The ^O'lU'ral mass 
are of intc'rmediate (diemical (x>mpositio]i, and tlu'v consist of 
biotite ^u'lieissc's, wliich are oftcTi rc'markably ri(di in ^arnerts, and 
whieli ar(‘ interfoliated with inorc' acid rocks, iiududiitne* {icitinatites 
and ^ra}.)hic <»Tanit(\s. "Idie orthoclase of these last rocks is not 
infrequently convertial into moonstoiu* ; often it is more (*om- 
pletely altered into epidote, muscovite, and kaolin. Tn Xyoun;^;i:onk 
district these acid rcK'ks <‘ontHin ]vink ajid bliu* tounnaline (rubc'lTite 
and indicolite), and it is |)robably from nx-ks of this class that the 
fine ^^em ru belli tes are derived. 

Witli the ^neiss<'s there occur certain snhordinati' roc'ks of 
basic and sometimes ultra-basic com}X)sition. including' pyroxene 
j^neisses and jiyroxene i^ratnulites, ami with these rocks, and parti- 
eularly witli the ultra-basic tvjcs, (*ertain remarkable crystalline 
limestones, ('ontaininx ruliies and s|)inels, ari* mosi intiniatc'ly 
asfsCK*iat(*d. 

A series of iiiii'a scliists occurs tx> the soaitb of the ruby mine's 
area, and they seeun to pass upwards? into the Cbaun^' Ma^yi series, 
so bein^ cither preAhunbrian or Cambrian. 

Ttve Kao Jhari" system in Ynnnaii is certainly in t>art pre- 
Oambrian, and partly Cambrian. Itox^cairs as hands, running from 
north to south, which widen somewhat as they are tra<cd to the 
soiitli. Tn the Northern Shan States, soutli of Ynnnan, the pre- 
Ciainbriain is repr€sente<l by the Cha.ung Magyi sNstenn of phyllites 
and quartzites, and here it differs from that of Yunnan in eontaiai- 
ing no (*ak'areons hands. Touche thinks, on lithologic^al 

grounds, that the CTanng Magyi -series may he Cambrian, for it 
show^s only sligdit signs of alteration, but a careful search of many 
outcrops revealed no traces of fossals, and as the rocks had been 
deposited, ( onsoli dated, throwm into folds and dislcamted, and final- 
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]v mibjec'ted to (bMiudatioii, before the aeeuinulatioii u])()ii them of 
strata containing Ordovikdan fossils, the strati^fapliical evidence 
}K)ints to ])re-Cainbrian age. 

The Bavvilwin volcanic rocks, a series of tuffs and ash(‘s inter- 
stratified with layers of true rhyolites, occurs in some localitie^s 
kdAveen the Chaung Magyi rocks and tlie lowest of the fossil if erous 
series (Ord'ovician) . At Bawdwin the* tuff's and ashes have l)een 
worked for sil\c‘r for hundreds of years, and verv large (luantities 
of silver-b(‘aring h‘ad ores liave bet n e\tra<ded. The mineralisation 
of file rocks (M-c'urred as a result of a great overthrust, ijn the 
neigh hoiirhood of wl)ich thev are intensedy crusluMl and sliatfered. 

Ordovician. 

Fossilif(‘roiis beds of this age are known in thre(‘ localities, iiii 
AVestorn A’uiman. at ru-ijiao, wdien* they consist of sandv shales 
or mudstones with bands of iniimre, hard, nodular limestone, at 
Shih-fiicn, earthy liniestom's and slatt‘s, and at La-mmig, ealcare- 
<vus slates and nMnlstom‘s. The fossils show a marked resembUna' 
to those of tl)e Northern Shan States of Burma, as is to be ex- 
jK'cted* from the gi-ograplrical ])ro\imitA' of tlie areas. Tn the .Vorth- 
(U’n Slum Stat(‘s th(‘ lowest Ijeds of tlu^ Ordovician (lower Xaung- 
kiincTis), on th(‘ wt'st side of the Plati'au, consist largely of lime- 
Ftoia's, while to the <'ast (d‘ the riv(‘r Nani-Tu th(‘v nri‘ represented 
by a soft s\andv marl, ddu* next higlu‘st IkmIs (the u|)})er Nauag- 
kang\‘is) an* repr(‘sented, in tlu‘ wt‘st, bv intemsidy (‘rusbed sliales 
in which all traces of the original bedding jdanes liave ))een lost, 
and (*ast of th(‘ (iokteik irorge. (riv(‘r Na.m-Tu ), bv bright purple 
clay stones. Tla^se strata, aftew tlu‘ Tlatnau Limestone to be 
doscrilKHl later, are the most important formation 0 (‘curriug in the 
Shan Stat(‘s. 

The ()rdo\ ician faunas of Eastern Ahinnan and Tongking are 
of a ditTertmt t\})(‘ from these of AVestern Yunnan and the Shan 
States, 

saurian. 

In AVestern Yunnan fossiliferous slates of Siluriian age occur 
on S.hih-tien Hill and a few mih^s? further to tlu' ssouth, and tin 
East Yunnan Silurian shak^ [msti ('onformabily into the lovyer 
Devonian. In some jairts of Tongking, the Silurian and Devonian 
are more or les^< nmvfossisiliferous owing to metamorj^hism. 

In the Nortliern Shan State there are thin bands of graptolitie 
shales ('ontaining the only fossiks of undoubtedly Llandovery age 
that liave yet been found in the Eaat. ^Ihey are overlain l>y sand- 
j^tones and eongl<>nieratt‘S, followed <'onformabily by sandy marls 
wiith laytvrs of a natv bard and iannpact limestone. The fauna is 
shriiter to that of a corresjpondang age in NAortlieni and AA estern 
Europe^ and absolutol}’ distinct from the Hiiiialayan fauna of the 
same perkxl, as ha» laien tiie <*ase tor all the under\yiii|g formations. 
With tlie elose of the Silurian epooh, the barrier wbioli separated 
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the Burmese and Himalayan life-provinces in Ordovician times 
was removed, cliani^es in the distribution oif land and sea brought a 
true middle Devonian fauna into Burma, and later a widespread 
transgression of the Permo-Carboniferous oc'ean took place over 
those tracts of Asia lying to the nortli of Gondwanaland. These 
changes are lieralded by a series of limestones and shales, ]>erhape 
]>as8ing conformably upwards into the Plateau Limestone .of Devon- 
ian age, and (xmtaining upper Silurian fossilis diaracteristic of the 
Boheanian or Ilercvnian type, whereas, as described alK)ve, tlie rock 
formations before tliis (ontained fossiiis allied to Northern and 
Western European types. 


Devonian. 

The shallow-v'ater beds of the upper Silurian period near tlxe 
northern (‘oast of (ioudwanaland, now known in the Northern Shan 
S^tates, and tlie dee]:)ci‘-water graptolitie sliaies of Yunnan further 
from the shore, were succeeded by a uniform tliic'k deposit of 
dolomitic limestone, which fonns a great area of plateau land, 
exteiKlinir from Yunnan into the Southern Shan States, and probab- 
ly continuous with the limestones in which the guano caves of Moul- 
mein are situated. It extends an unknown distance in an easterly 
direction, covering a wide area in China. On the west, in the 
Northern Shan States, it extends to the edge of the Irrawaddy al- 
luvium, but to. the north and south of this it is separated from the 
alluvium by a strip of Archaean ro(^ks. In several places its thick- 
ness can be shown t(> be over 5(K)0 ft. It is remarkably homogene- 
ous, and it is sandy to the totich and granular, although it is very 
pure, and not at all siliceous in reality. It has a breeciated and 
intensely crushed appearance, perhaps due to the great eartli-move- 
ments at tlie close of the Mesozoic, and ]X"rhaps to sinking of the 
rock into solutioiwevities. It m non-fossilifcroais, except at one 
place in the Northern Shan States, called Pad,auk]>in, not more 
than one hundred square yards in area, where a rich middle 
Devonian fauna was found, with predoiniiiating AYestern European 
types, and at one or two pJaxes in the south and north of Yunnan, 
where there is a close resemblance to the l^adaukpin type. It is 
unexpected to tind this type of faima, because, as mentioned above, 
the life in the north of our area changed in upper Siluriian times 
from the \A estern European type to that of America and Bohemia, 
However, tlie fossils cannot be regarded as necessarily typical of 
the Plateau limestones, on eoeoimt of their extremely local occur- 
rence. 

In Yunnan ,and China the Devonian limestones are more 
Ixiituminous and shaJey than in the Shan States and Malay Penin- 
sula, In East Yunriian pure limestones are the exception, and in 
Indo-China the pre-Carboniferous beds are all sandy, suggesting 
that the sea of that period was more shallow and less open towards 
the north and northeast, and the fact that the Carboniferous lime- 
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stone of Yunnan, ludo China, and Cthina reseiniUes the limestone 
of the Bihan States su«:^2:ests that, with the e.k>sc of tlie Devonian 
}:)€rio.d, the submergence advanced northwards. 

Carboniferous and Permian. 

In Tndo-Cliina and Cochin-China there was an unconformity 
between tlio shalloM'-water Devonian rocks and the succeeding Car- 
boniiiferous limestones. The lower horizons of the middle Carbonifer- 
ous liinestcmcs of Eastern Yunnan are sandv, and of a shallow- 
water t\''])(\ which passes upwards into a sandy coal-hearing series 
with subordinate limestones, and then, in the western part; of East 
Yunnan, into deep-water limestonCvS. Tn the eastern area earth- 
movements took place, resulting in folds running in a nortlieast- 
southwest d'iirection, and the denudation of these folds resulted in 
sandy sediments during the middle Carboniferous period, while the 
limestones interbe^lded with l)asic lavas were laid down during 
l<K*al periods of stability. 

Then slow submergence:' took place, and enormous thicknesses 
(about 5000 ft.) of massive limestones now cover the area. In the 
eastern art'a ther<‘ is a distinc't break in the strati gr a phi c'al s('cpienc;*e, 
between the lower jiaii of the middle Carloniferous and the upper 
(Carboniferous limestones, owing to the folding movements just 
dcscTibed, i)iit the conditions during the gre^ater ])art of the upper 
Carboniferous ]K*riod were uinform dee]> water, rc'sulting in an 
unintcoTupted scones of limestones, whicdi are res}X)nsible for the 
unusual scenery of Eastern Yunnan at the* present day. In the 
case of the foldc'd series of middle CarlK)niferous sands and inter- 
l)ed(led limestones tlie sandy beds have been denuded away easily, 
Icmving tlie limc'stone etancling out as prominent scar|)s, but tlie 
u|>per Carboniferous series of limestones, without sandy bands, 
has given rise to the Karst t^’i^e of scimerv, so called from the Karst 
district in Austria, dry, and almost waterless, with pot-holes and 
Tin dergrou ml st reams. 

Theses ( Vrboniferous limestones are of a very widespread nature, 
oc'curing in praciic'ally the whole of Indo-(diiiia, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Bumatra, and in the islands of Kotti and Timor in the Archi- 
pelago, where they ]jass conformably up -into the Permian. Permo- 
Carlioniferous limestones are not very strongly develojKvl in the 
Northern Shan B.tates, for they have liecm grc'atly denuded there, 
and merely form a liancl lying on the Plateau Limestone. The.y differ 
from the latter in not l>eing so intensely crushed. 

In the Malay Pen insula they form very prominent gixiups of 
hills, with vertical ediffs up to 2(KK) ft., s^^parated by intervening 
expanses of flat land with an irregular surface of pinnacles and 
solution-hollows, covered and smoothed over with alluvium. The 
type of scenery herc^ displayed is quite different from the karstic 
type of Yunnan and the Shan States, although the liiniestone in the 
Peninsula too is very uniformly free from sandy bancis. The 
differenee is due to the facd that, in tlie Peninsula, the limestone 
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lias been converted into iMXirselv (*rvstalline marble, by piossure 
and lieat eonseqiient on the intrusion o-f tlie Main Tiange gi'anite 
in Mesozoic times, and, exc(‘pt for ocxtasional fissures, tlie limestone, 
mass is iniper\ioiis to Am ter. (’aves, <*haracteristie also of ilie 
Permo-Carboniferous limestone (and not of the Plateau Limestone) 
of Yiinnaii and the Shan States, are common in the Peninsula, and 
here tlu\y frequently contain ])hospliate deposits diuived either from 
bats’ guano, or from a coruentration of the phosphatic minierals 
original! V contained in the limestone now dissolved to form the 
caves, (iuano de]:osits are hnown alsd in the limestone caves of 
Moulmciin in Lower Burma. The wide depressions in the jilateau 
country of the Shan States, due to suhsideiice after solution of the 
underlying limestone, and to the crushed limestone being unable to 
sustain its own weight, are not met with in the MalaA^ Peninsula, 
hut there was one well-known case of a village sinking several 
feet oAAdng to tlu' Mater being p'umr|)ed from an underground cave. 

The series lias been siibiected to innnise folding, although this 
is not evident from an examination of tire numerous cliff-ex|K)Sures, 
exceyrt in (-ertain occasional instances, for, in nc^arlv all casc^, the* 
stnicture has been conrnletcly obliterated liy the (Uuiosition of surface 
stalaetitic deposits. One exee|)tion is Gunong Ginting, near Tpcvh, 
where several distiind overfolds are seem, onlv a f(‘\v Imndred yards 
apart, with the axes of folding dipyring in epiite dithu-ent direetions. 
and nirmerous readings taken i‘n liniestom* pinnaeles, wliere the 
cover of allnvium has Ihmmi removed in mining o|)erations, also give 
very difl'erent di'jjs. I'hese folds were acx^omyanied by faults, as 
would be expected in sneli a massive roek. and, in addition, a scenes 
of vertieul faults Avas formed Avhen the Main liange granite Avas 
intruded, indepen/lent of the folding, Init due to tlie unequal suh- 
sidenc(‘ or raising of difi'eremt Idocks of limestone* and ovc*rlying 
Triassic and Jurassic roedvs in the molten iiragnia. Some of these 
vertical faults must hav(‘ l)(*cm of great magnitude, for schists, almost 
certainly of Triassie or Jurassic* age, are found faulted down against 
the foot of a cliff, liundreds of feet high, of Permr>-('^arlK)niferoiis 
1‘iimc* stone. 

Tlie aliove description applies ]>artieularly to the limestone 
of the Avestern States of tire Malay Peninsula; tlie ealciireous series 
of Raul) rocks east of the Main Range is similar, ex(*cq)t tliat liere 
a sdialey facies is strongly develojXHl. It is y>roba])!e that the absence 
of shales in the aa-cxsI is due in part to tlie intense metamorjihism 
which the series has undergone, and that certain h]iw*k streaks and 
bands which penetrate the limestone rey>res<mt their remains. Tliere 
is no evidemx* G) shoM- that the limestone hills in the east have been 
formed by faulting. 

Tlie fossils of tlie Shan States are similar tyyx^s to those of the 
Salt Range of India, and they resemble a few fossils from the 
islands of Rotti and Timor in the Malay Archipelago. Tlie fossils 
of tlie Malay Peninsula are found only in a few looalities, as, in 
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most places, all traces of origan ism liave been fl(‘strovc(l I)\' the re- 
('rvstallisation of the liinesimie, ami s]>eeimens of liomotaxial value 
hiave been fomid onlv in PahaiijJ:, (‘ast of tlie Main Rantxe, and in 
TbHahmir. Siam. The Tainvmr fossils yield tv]xs ran^-inir from 
lower ( hrl on Tennis to Ibwmikim whereas tla^ Siamese fossils have 
been deserilied hy one antlior as lowin’ (^ari)onifennis and bv another 
as Permo-C'iarhornferenis. South of a lime drawn east and W(‘st , 
thrmn^rh Ivaian^ in South Selamror, the limestones and shales seem 
to mass into an unfossiliferons slialev series, devoid of sandy lieds, 
and non-eal(‘areous, (*xeent for ea.b'an'ous sliales and sha](‘y lime- 
stones oeeiirriinr in tin* Mnar \'aney. 

In Sjnnatra ( 'arboni IVrons ]imest(nies oeenr, forming mount- 
ains muirly re(4; hiirh, crystalline ami ('ontaiiiin^ hkek nodnlar 

(hort. Idiere are also otlun* Palaeozoii* liim‘stones with verv scanty 
fossils whose aire has not yet linm didermined. Ihobably ihvy too 
are ( 'arboniferons to INnmian. 

In tlu' Malav Ibuiinsiila and' Andiijxdau'o the (hirboniferoiis 
and Permo-( ’arbonherons limestones just described are the oldest 
rocks known, with the following* e\c{‘j)tions, (i) a ,irranite in Am- 
iiovnaii's said to la* Palatozoic, and tlie irranite fragments in volcanic^ 
ash near Siim-apore mav be of tln‘ same iv^i\ (ii) a series of shales 
and fiiH'-irraimNl (juartzites nmlerlvimr limestone in the Laiyukawi 
Islands. ]'(‘r!iars corr<‘S))ondinir with the Mer<»’ni series of shales and 
ar''iun‘<‘ons rocks in Burma, underlvine: the Monlmein Limestone. 
Ida* OudoschlHer formation of the ArchiiMda.<n> is believed to lie 
of P'unnian to .Jurassic av»'e, in s^n'te of tin* fac't that many jreolo wrists 
f'n tlie pasi have considered' .it to be Palaeozoit* or even pre- 
( hmbrian. 

Foldiin:: movements, which took nlace towards the elose of the 
jandod of formation of tliis verv widesjiread series of limestoaies, 
W(‘r(‘ ho^'alded and ac'eomt’anical by a biir sIiom^ of voleaniie aetivitv, 
not, howev(‘r, dis})iaV(Ml in all parts <;f tlie area. It is evident iii 
West(‘rn Yirnnan, \vlH‘re tlu' c^reat<*r fiart of the lVrmo-U'arl)onifer- 
ous series is often made up of tnlT and ash beds, intercalated with 
tlnh'k andesiti(‘, doleritie, and basalt ie lava flows; in Eastern Yun- 
nan, wliere basic' lav'as are found interbedded with the ii])])er part 
of the middle Parbonifennis limc'stone; in the Malay Peninsula, 
tairthadarly in I^abang, east of the Main Itaiipm, where it is 
ro}>resente(I by acid, intermediate, and ocwsionally basic, lavas, 
dykes, and tuffs; near 8inpi|X>re; im Spiitli Sumatra, where a. series 
similar to that in the Mahiy Peninsula occnirs; and in Borneo. 

In Pahang, voh'anie activity liegan probably in the Carlxinifer- 
ous |x?riod and continued intermittently through the gmater part 
of tlH» Triassiis although, as Itaiid eonditionvS followed the deposition 
of the limestone, a good deal of tlie series has Ix^en denuded away. 
Evidence of the persisUvuee of volcanic activity, during the sliallow- 
water and land wnditions, is furnished by a remarkable deposit of 
boulders of volcanic rix-ks, dyke rocks lavas and' tuffs, embedded 
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-i»n volcanic tuff. It is supposed to be a beach deposit formed of 
boulders of volcanic rocks whieli were exposed alon^, the shore line, 
and cemented by volcanic aslies which were all the time beimj: ejected 
bv neighboiirinir volcanoes. Tuffs and lavas are interbedded with 
the succeeding shallow-water series of quartzites, shales, and schists, 
of Triassic age, both in Pahang, and, on the western flanks of the 
Main Pange, in South Selangor. 

In Central Borneo vol(*anic rocks of an andesitic type are 
ijiterbedded with rocks whicli are probably of Jurassic age, and 
c^ertain amphibolites there are variously held to l>e pre-(/ambrian 
crystalline slates, or eruptive ro(^ks, belona’ing to this Jurassic 
jKjriod, which have l)een uralitised and altered by mountain-pressure. 

Permo-Carboniferous and Mesozoic volcanic rocks, inchidiing 
ser|ientine and andesite, with corresponding tuffs and breccias, 
and occasionally dolerites, are very widespread throughout the 
smaller islands of the Archipckgo, though only in a few of the 
places, sue!) as at Ixdti, where volcanic breccias are overlain by 
iossilifcrous Permian limestone, is it |X)Ssible to be sure whether 
they are pre-Permian or Mesozoic. In Java there are volcanic 
rocks known to lie pre-Eoc'cne, but nothing more definite can be 
stated as to their age. 


Triassic and Rhaetic, 

Towards the middle of the Permian period the emergence of 
the land from the sea began in Eastern Yunnan, and the Permo- 
Carboniferous limestone masses were attacked by denudation, so 
much so, tliat, in some places, they were completely removed. The 
shore line retreated back far to the south and west. The thick Red 
Beds of upper Permian and jx'rhaps lower Triassic age, M'ere then 
defjosited in Yunnan, the lower part of the series in East Yunnan 
(consisting of conglomerates, and passing up into sandstones and 
sMes, oftem containing salt and gyi)sum. Widespread basaltic 
and andesitic eruptions exourred at the dose of the Permian. 
Triassic beds are preserved in East Yunnan only where they were 
faulted down, and so preserved from the severe erosion to which 
the country was subjecited at the close of the Pliocene period. 
The beds are alternations of imrine and land deposits, passing into 
deep-sea deposits at the top. After the deposition of the Red beds, 
no more marine sediments were fonned, and Yunnan has been a 
land surface from the upper Triassic period to the present day. 

The Shan States were dry land during the greater part of the 
Permian and the whole of the Triassic ]3eri(Kl, and no deposition 
took place, except for beach deposits derived from the denudation 
of the Plateau limestone and the underlying rocks. In the Malay 
Peninsula there was probably a land-period after the formation of 
the Permo-Carboniferous limestone, followed by sluallow-water con- 
ditions, during which the sea was dotted with lagoons, probably 
formed by coral-reefs, enclosing clear water suitable for liie growth 
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of radiolaria, the silica ricoessary for tlieir orrowth being supplied 
1)V subiuariue voleanie eiuauatious. Periodical sli'S^ht changes in 
the sea h^vel took place, which admitted detl’ital matter from the 
nei<ghbouring land. These conditions produced tlie series of radio- 
larian cherts, interbiMlded with cpiartzites, sandstones, and grits, 
which cover a large area in Kedah, l^mth Selangor. Xegri Semhilan, 
and Pahang, in the Malav Peninsula, and in the island of Billiton. 
Padiolarian ro(*ks |)robablv of this ]M?riod are common also in Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, ( elel)es, Timor, Botti, and inanv other islands. In 
the jNIalay Peninsula the series, in some places, is Imilt up of 
deposits of clu'rt ]K‘rhRps hundreds of feet in tln'ckness, and thicker 
dejx)sits of sandA' beds, while in other pdaces the series consists of 
alternating bajids of cluTt and grit or fpiartzite, varying from 
several feet to only one inch in thickness. All the beds are con- 
torted into s1'fiar}> folds, and the rocks, particularly the shaJt‘s and 
slialey grits, have Ikhmi metamorphosed by earth-movements. In 
P(‘rak this series (X'cairs only in the extreme north, where iit is a 
continuation of the extensive development in Kedah. Further 
south it probably corresponds roughly with a series of shallow-water 
(juartzites and shates, wliich covers the greater part- of the area for 
thirty miles north of Taiping, and whicli disappears, west of the 
Semanggol range, under Beeent alluvium. The Triassie fossil 
Esihenella was found in these shales at Semanggol. 

(VrtHiin boulder elays in the Kinta A^alley, wdiich are older 
than tlie Mesozoic granite, have been ]>rovisionallv allotted to the 
Penno-Triassie [leriod*. They an* very interesting Ix^cause they 
are the source of the greatest part^of the tin deposits of the 
Kinta Valley, For a long time thiw were s])oken of as alluvial 
de]X)sits. until gcologi<‘al investigation showed that they are 
nndoiihtedly older tlian the granite. It is ])ossi])le tliat they have 
suffered eonshlerahle alteration since tin* granite was intruded, and 
one geologist holds tliat they were derived from quartzites and 
shales which had been mineralised by the AI]esozoi(‘ granite. He 
says that the nndiTlying nxh, known in many (^ases to Ix^ limestone, 
has been jiartially dissolved l)v underground water, and that the 
quartzites and shales were let down into the resulting cavity, with 
a eonsecpient destnudion of tlie bedding. The result is a clay con- 
taining a large ju'oportion of quartz sand with varying ainannts of 
tin-ore. That the elays are older than the granite is seen by the 
following facts. 

(1) Near the granite the clays are often rich in tourmaline 

strciaks and patches, and in quartz, whereas further from 

the junction the tourmaline and quartz are less evident. 

(2) The clays near the granite are often richer in tin than 

tliose further aw^ay. 

The tourmaline patches and quartz are derived from veins of 
quartz and tourmaline which traversed the clays before they be- 
came jumbled up by the solution of the underlying limestone. 
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Tlie chert series of South Selaiisror, N'os?ti Sembilan and' 
Pahang is cnerlain bv grits, quartzites, and shales, the lower portion 
of whith ineludes beds of oonglonicrate, in which the pebbles c’onsisi 
ill the main of quartz, quartzite, radiolarian (hert, and rocks of the 
Pahang Vol('ani(‘ series. It is probable that this quartzite ami 
sliale series is separatcnl by a considerable uiieonfoniiity from the 
underlying (herts and quiartzites, and that strong folding move- 
ments, which affec'ted the latter, had ceased when tlie shallow- water 
conditioms of the Rhaetie and Jurassic periods had set in. 

Ill Yiwinan and partis of Indo-Ghiiia there were land c*onditU)iife 
from the up]K>r Triassic to the jirescnt dja}, but the Shan S(‘a basin, 
described belc>w, extended into Yunnan, so some Rhaidie beds were 
formed resembling the Xapeng beds of tlie Shan States. The 
Yapeng bed’s are fossil if eroii.s c‘la\s, somcdiines (*aleareous, laid down 
on the irregular <5urfa(*e of the Plat emu Linumtcme. The fosfejils 
they (Hintain are sometimes ill-deAelojied, owing to the fact tliat 
they lived in (ii}’s in the limestone not in free commumeation 
with the op<*n <Hea, while in other ])lac*c*s tlie fossils are well growm. 
The nnniher of new .sp(‘( les showm that trreat cdianges in the distri- 
bution of sea and land iiad taken place hetwee^n the deposition 
of the Periiio-t’arbonil'erous and the Xapeng beds, and the basin 
of the Shan bea wa.*' isolated from the mam ocean. It extcmdial 
into Yunnan, rnentioiuai’ ah(>\e, and into the Malav Peninsula, 
where cdiamcteristic Khaetic fossils liave been found in three or 
four places east of tliC Main Range, possibh also in Singapore 
Island, and cerlainh on the wcM coast of Sumatra. In French 
IiK!e-(''hiua the Rliaetic pericml wms represented In shallow -w aicr 
beds also, incliHling the coal beds of Tien Yen Lang Then. 

Jurassic, 

As alrea'h mentioned, there is an e\tensi\e serii‘s of shallow'- 
w^ater and estnariiu‘ shales and (piartzitcs, of Jurassic age, in tlie 
Malay Peninsula. The sliales have nsnallv been converted into 
phyllites bv tlu^ cmrth-moveuieiits wdiich took place at tlie time of 
the intrusion of the Mesozoic granite masses, and thev show- sharp 
folds and f units. The shales are locally carlionaccons, and c»c‘rtain 
intrusions are known, consisting of about fortv or fifty }>er cent 
carbon and the remainder siliceous material, wliicli probably re- 
present coal scrams which were altered b> the granite. 

In Burma, the Mergni series of slates, argillites, elay-scliists, 
and silicified tufl's, with subordmate quartzites and conglomerates, 
have been regarded as corresponding with the slmllow^-water Juras- 
sic series of quartzites and shales further south in the Peninsula. 
However, «is tlie Officiating Director of the Geological Survey of 
India in his (kmeraj Report for 19^0 (page 26)^ describes the 
series as uiidcrl} ing the Moulmeiii Limestone formation, St 
now appears that the rodks are of Carboniferous or pre- 
Carboniferous age, and that they eorresijond with the mmiiar aerieSi 
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uri/lerlviiig the Carbon if (\roii8 or Pernio-Carl^oiiiferonR limestone 
T)f the Langkawi Islands. 

In the Dutch East Indites the pre-Cretaeeoiis beds younger 
tlian the Fenno-C^irhoniferous limestone are thoivglit to be represent- 
ed by the ‘^old schist formation.’^ already mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the ])re-C/aml)rian rocks. As stated in that description, 
many authors have rtdiwted it, largely on the ground of the lack 
of fossils, to tlie pre-Cambrian, and others to the Palaeozoic period, 
hut it bears a strong resemhlaiu-e to the altered shales and quartz- 
ites of the Malay Peninsula, and it was probably deposited at the 
same time. If this is so, the radiolarian chert beds and the lihaetic 
of the Anhii'pelago are part of the ^‘old schist formation,^’ or the 
'‘Malayan Heries'’ as it was (ailed by Volz. 

In Sarawak a limestone ('ontaining middle Oolite fossils is 
known. 

In the Northern Shan States of Burma, the N'apeng l)ed6 of 
Rliaetie age ])ass ((mformablv into the siuveeding Xarnyau series, 
which (‘onsists of basal ('Oiig-bmie rates, overlain by sandstones, shales, 
and clays, with very subordinatt* carbon a{*(‘ous layers. In tlie 
greater |mrt of tin? nortli of our an^a, continental (‘ondiitions were 
prevailing (as in the Hlmtdic period), and the old land surface to 
th(‘ nortlieasl was gracbially rising, wdth a ('onsequent advance 
southwards of the sliore line, s(> that the sandv sediment from it 
wins d(q.K)sit(Hl as the Xarnyau series'. This series of beds onec^ 
eovercvJ a wide area, hut denudation has entiridy removed it from 
the Mestern ]>ortion of the Shan Plateau, and the portions still 
remaining only owe their preservatioii to the fact tliat they were 
faulted down, and so |>roteeted from the seveia* erosion in posT- 
durassie tinu's. Tlie rotvks are thrown into regular folds striking 
from X.X.K. to S.S.AV. 


Cretaceous. 

Jt was ])rohahly during the Cretaeeous ])eriod that the granite 
Avhieli runs from tlu* Sontluwn KSliaii States, through Tavoy and 
Mergui to the Malay States, to Singapore, and the islands of Bmika 
and Billiton, was intruded, bringing with it tin and tungsten miine- 
rals. Dutcli authors thank that, the granites and hornblende- 
granites (if the Arehipelago were intruded at different periods, uid 
the granite of Ambmma is held to be older than the Permicn. It 
may be of tlie same age ajs the gmnite from which the frag- 
ments in the Pahang Volcanic series ash of Singapore were derived. 

Granitic rocks in Eastern Yunnan contain cassiterite, and 
the tin de|X)S.itg of Ko-<?hin have been derived from tliem. IVo 
French geologists agree in assigning to them a Palaeozoic age, 
and, if they are right, tb^ very interesting, as showing that the 
tin depositB of tlS area which we are considering* were not all 
brought by granite of one period. Many of the coulisses, mentioned 
in the earlier mrt of this aecwint, oame into Wmg as a result of the 
intimsipp of the 
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In Sfumr.tra the f?ramto is mostly syeniticj. and whether it waa 
intruded in Palaeozoic or Mesozoic times is not yet known. In 
the Malay Peninsuk there are two distnnot facies, a tin-bearings 
granite, and a hornblende-granite with associated syenite, the latter 
being found in the Benom "Range. This hornblende-granite agrees 
with the hornblende-granites found in Sumatra, and elsewhere in 
the Archipelago, and there is no evidence of it being younger or 
older than the tin-l)earing granite. 

Sedimentarv strata of Cretaceous age are known in Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, and «^rnaller dislands of the Dutch East Indies, but 
all of the northern part of the area was a land surface subject to 
erosion, and no deposition wns taking place there. 

In Borneo (^ertain stronglv folded shallow- water sandstones and 
marls (‘ontain foraminifera, of which one species OrhUoKna, makes 
it certain that the deposits are Cretaceous (Cenonrijanian). In Java 
there is a series of «'erpontinoua, mica-, chloritic, and clar-schists 
containing limestone bands, which, in one place, contained O^bi- 
folina, the fossil characteristic of the Cretaceous beds in Borneo. 
These limestones are noarlv alwavs granular and crs^stalline, with- 
out fossils. The schists are traversed hv thin quartz- veins, and 
they are penetrated also by d\kes of quartz-porphyry, gabbro and 
dolerite. 

Cretaceous rocks are found in the Arakan Yoma of Burma, and 
along the same lino of strike, to the south, in the Andaman Islands. 
Marine limetones occur at the base, wdiile the upper part of the 
series c^onsists of shallow-water and estuanine deposits. Besides 
the granite intrusion, masses of serfjentincs of Cretac^eous age are 
known, and these are |^netrated by veins of the semi-precious mine- 
ral jadeite. 

Tertiary, 

In our area, as in Europe, there is a blank between the upi>er 
Cretaceous and the overlying Eocene deposits, which is marked by 
an abrupt (*hange in the nature of the fauna, rather than by a shar{>- 
ly marked stratigra]>hical break. The igneous activity in Cretace- 
ous tiines was the forerunner of earth-movements which continued 
during Tertiary times, affecting both the lower and* upper Tertiar}v 
although they wore much stronger in the north, and in the 
Andaman Islands, than in the Malay Peninsula and in the East 
Indies. 

In the Xortheni Shan States there is no trace of the marine 
Tertiary roc'ks which are so well developed in the plains of Iiower 
and Upper Burma, so it is dear that, when the Tertiary sea extend- 
ed over wliat is now the valley of the Irrawaddy, the Shan Plateau 
liad alrea.d3'' been raised above its waters. 

Tertiary of Burma, 

In Burma the Tertiary beds are represented by the following 
series : 
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tipper Tertiary Irrawaddy system of fresh-water beds. 
Middle Tertiary Pegu system of marine beds. 

(lower Mfloeene 
and 01igo<:*ene) 

IJnconformitv 


Lower Tertiary 
(Eocene) 


(consisting of lumiimulitie limestones under- 
lain by a shalev series containing interbedded 
seams of coal. 


* Unconformity ♦ * ik h* 


Cretaceous ])eds passing down into tlie Triassic. 

T]>e Tertiary coals of Burma are nearly all confined to the 
lower Tertiary or Eocene, lieing almost invariably assoi’tmted with 
characteristic lK*ds of numinulitic Inin(\stone. The series is about 
1200 feed in thickness. Usually the coals are bright and non- 
laminated and they eontaan a large proportion of volatile matter. 
Thc\v are extremely friable and quickly break up under (exposure. 
They do not cake, and they contain only a small pro})ortion of ash. 

In Teiinasscriin tliere are several localities where the coal has 
been reported on, and, in some (‘ases, the seams have been shown to 
be of no ])ractical value, because the seams are too small, or lie- 
cause of the poor quality of the <‘nal. TnHenzada district an attempt 
was made to exjiioit the coal, but the rocks are highly disturbed, 
(the gemwal dip is about (>0^^), and transport and labour difficulties 
prevented operations. At Thayetmyo a mine was opened many 
years ago, in spite of the fa(d tliat tlie beds were nearly vertical, 
so making miiwng ^erv difficult, Imt the two original seam^ gradual- 
ly merged into one, and then died out, after only a little coal had 
been taken out, so operations were abandoned. 

In Arakan district ftimilar coal seams are found, which, on. 
account of their higUy ‘disturbed nature, are not likely to provide 
large supplies, even for local use. In Sjiwebo district a company 
opened up extensive mines at Letkobin which worked for thirteen 
years with an annual output of 1'0,00(> to 15,<X>0 tons until the year 
UHH, when tiie workable coal became exhausted. 

Near the Upper Chindwin River, coal seams are quite strongly 
developed, and, in the Nantahin-Peluswa area, of twenty five square 
miles, it is calculated that there are 210 million tons of workable 
coal Near Pinlebu, a village twenty five miles north-west of 
Wuntho, there are promising coal seams of Miocene age, dipping at 
a low angle. 

The Pegu system attains a thickness of 12,000 feet. It is 
important m containing the petroliferous beds which yield all the 
petroleum of Burma, It is marine throughout. 
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( Fossiliferons blue clays and 
Kama (*]avs saiidv bods. The main oil -bear- 

( in^ formatioji of Burma. 


Pef?u 

system 


T^ppiu* Promo series 
Tx)wer Prom(‘ seri(*s 


( Fosailiferous sandstones, olavs, 
ll and slmles. 


Sit say an v<]inlob 


I FiifossiiJiferoiis shales, resting 
nn(‘onformablv on Eoc'one num- 
I miilitie limestone. 


The outero}) of Kama ela\s extends alonii the Irrawaddy Basin, 
and on it are situated tlie oil tields of Yenangvaiimr, Siiuui, Yenan- 
iiTvnt, Minbu, and \arioiis smaller fields. The Petroleum, beiriiC 
li;^hter than water. lias been imprisoned alom^ tlie axes of the antic- 
lines, wherever a layer of impermeable roek has formed a roof to 
])r('>ent it fmm eseapiii^, and lau’cs ari‘ put down aloinjT the crests 
of tlie folds to tap it. (’Hses ha\e also (olkn'ted, and the mud 
voleanois of the Yrakan <oast and at Minlui ow(‘ their ori'jfin to 
the (*s(‘a])e of sueli phases alon» fissures. 

The Kama clavs are overlain bv the Trrawaddv s\stem of flu- 
viatile deposits, attaiininyf a thiekir^ss of feet, whi(*h were 

once known as tlie fossil- wi'od <>T<)ni^’ owini^ to the ahmidaT’ce of 
drift-wood contained in them. Fmeruenee of the land took 
place 'in the north of our area sooner than in the south, and the 
retreat of the shor(‘ line from north to south be<»an at the end of 
the PeTu period. In the north the Irrawaddv rocks are all fresh- 
water hods, wher(‘as in tlie south, a> in west<‘rn Prome, the lower 
part of the Irrawaddv sAstem imdndes some marine IkmIs. Detailed 
work hy oil ^eolo^ists shows that in some districts then* is (‘onsi- 
^lerabli* umonformity l)(‘tw(‘en tlie two series, 

Fn tlie plain of Irrawaddv beds, east of the Irrawaddy Bi\er 
and in tlie soutliM^est of Yunnan, stroiii^ Ao-lcanie ai'tivivty took plaw, 
buildinj^ u]> the great volcanoes of Popa and Hawshuenshan. 
As already mentioned, these eruptions are many miiles to the west 
of tlie boundary-fault between the Tertiary roc'ks of the Irrawaddy 
Plain and the older ro{*ks of the Shan Plateau. Tk>pa is fifty miles 
northeast of the Yenangyaung oil field. 

The basalt dyk(* at lx>i Ling, in the Kiortliern Slian States, 
is a Tertiary yok-ano, but here there waa a mu(*h smaller j^iisplay 
tlian in the Irrawaddy l^lain and in Southwest Yunnan. 

The fresh-M^ater Tertiary lieds of the Xortheni Shan States 
are silts and soft sandy rocks with seams of brown ligmitie coal, 
filling lake basins. These basins in the older rocks are the result of 
faults which oecTirred towards the close of tlie Tertiary period, 
and the la<*iistrine beds in them are either of late Tertiary or 
Pleisto<H*ne age. They have been found in six places, the mm% 
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important being at Nairima, where the area is fifteen miles long and 
three and a half miles wide. The coal seams are confined to the 
lower Dortion of the aeries. The flip averasres 2'(»°, hut it varies eon- 
siderahly locally, jterhaps due to underground solution of the lime- 
stone floor. The inferiority of the coal, and the distance of the 
field from the railway, make it douhiful if it is worth while to 

niininjLf operations. 

Siii?ilar Jatnsfrine deposits 0 (<'ur in different ])arts of Fiido 
(diira. 

Ter liar ij of Mala if Peninsula, 

fii the Maht\ IVT'iiosida T(‘rt’arv Inds with interhedded coal 
sejiirs are !:oowii in tiirec' loealitie.^. at Hantau Tlinjan^ (in 
S(‘laniror), at Kinj^i^or (in Perak), juid in Perlis. 

At Ihiiitaii Panjan|^^ the eoa) seams are bein<j piofitablv worked, 
tlie fuel findiintr a readv sale, for u>e in the tin mines and railways 
of tiu‘ Ihminsula. I’he tlHekne>s of the lie'K is not known witli 
certaintv. It ap} ears that f-oaJ seants, inter)H*ddi*(l wit)] sands and 
and shah'S, form th<‘ lower porticmi of the series, and that thev are 
ovcTlain by se>c'ral hnndr(‘d feet of shales wliieli c'ontain a little oil, 
not emniiU'h to par for distiWation. Aeeordin^^- to the usual ]>roee- 
dure, this c'oal should be (dassc'd as a lignite. Its ])ere(mtag(‘ of 
fixed carbf)!! is less, and its jXTcentagc^ of moisture is higlter, than 
that of some cheap Indian coals, and these are unfavonrable proper- 
ties, but its low j)f*rKmtaire of ash, and the fac't tlmt it dcx^s not 
('linker, are proj^ertk’s in its fa tour. 

The })er(*ent4ige of moisture in the Ka.ntaii PanJ.ang coal (about 
20 '/f ) indic*ai(*s an u})})er Miocene hu(\ The di})S in these Miocene 
bids range from 10" to 12". 

When this ocn*nrrence was tlu‘ onh Tertiary deposit that had 

prospected in the Peninsula, it was thouiaht to he a lake or 
swamp de}M)8it, simMnr to those in the Northern Shan States, 
although it was tlien also bcdd to be probable that its ])reseni small 
area, (which aiiiomits to only a few .square' miles), does not represent 
tlie whole of thv original area od:' deposition, but that much of it 
has bt'cn removed by denudation. However, tlie discovery of over 
90 feet of ealc’areous shale, at Enggor, lying under Teitiarv sands, 
shales, (some of which are tlieiiiBelves oaleareoius), and interhedded 
(*oal seams, suggests that the Enggor deposits, at any rate, are pro* 
bably not kumstrine deposits, but marine, and tliat tlie deposits 
might have beon comparable in extent with those of Sumatra and 
Burma if the Pcnifusiil'a iiad, not been subjocte I to severe erosion in 
Ixist-Miocene times. 

In Perlis the area and thickness of the eoai bearing beds is 
unproved, A bore was made to a depth of 2t)'5 feet and was then 
stopped in June 1921, owing to lack of casing. Sands, clays and 
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sandv clays were first encountered » followed by running sands with 
traces of coal from 125 feet to 2*05 feet below the surface. 
The coal at Enggor and at Perlis is similar in c-oinposition to that 
at Rantau Panjang, and is probably of the same age. 

There are still considerable areas in the Peninsula^, east of the 
Main Range, as yet unexplorcnl, and it is possible that in these areas 
there may be extensive tracts of country covered* with marine 
and fresh-water beds, equivalent to those of the Irrawaddy plains. 
Such tracts provide the onlv ]K>ssibil*itv of mineral oil being found 
in payable quantities in the Malay Peninsula. Unfortunately there 
is no evidence that any such beds exist. 

Terimrtj of Sumaira. 

In Sumatra there is a considerable area of Tertiary beds, both 
near the coast und in subsided areas inland. Xear the east coast 
they are concealed by Pleistocene depos'its. There is very little 
fossil evidence to go bv, but the permitage of water in the inter- 
bedded brown coals gives information as to the age of the beds. 
The Ombilin c^al field near Padang, which has lK*en worked by the 
Government for many years, is of Eocene age, judging by the low 
percentage of moisture, and more Eoc'cne coals occur at Gunong 
Tusam in Xorth Sumatra. The younger Tertiaries in North 
Sumatra usually contain no coal at all, but the commonest eoal occur- 
rences in the south are in the upper MicKcne beds (younger Tertia- 
ry), as at Palembang. In the Boekit Asam Field, where the estimat- 
ed amount of workable coal is forty million tons, the seams are 6 to 
7, 3 to G, and 5 to G metres thick. Tins uppf 3 r Miocene series with 
coal seams is recognised also in Pjambi though the seamis are dimi- 
nishing in number and thickness, so it appears that tlie Djambi Pro- 
vince forms a transition from Palembang to Deli and Atjeh in the 
north. . 

No unconformity has liocn found mi the coastal regions affect- 
ing the later Tertiaries, except that between Tertiary and very 
young Pleistocvme strata. In the Andaman Islands, on the other 
hand, the Eocene is highly folded, and tlie Miocene, unconformable 
on the Eocene, is only slightly folded, showing that the main young- 
er folding was pre-Miocene. A similar unconWmity exists l)etween 
the Eocene and Miocene inland in Sumatra. No information about 
this system of folding can he obtained from the small exposures of 
Tertiary (Mioc-ene) rocks in the Malay Peninsula, except that the 
small dips indicate that no intense folding has occurred after 
Miocene time^. In the Mesozoic granite tliere are sheared areas 
which are probably the result of Tertiary movements. 

In the TertiaiV’-Quatemary period in Sumatra, there was con- 
siderable volcanic activity, generally of an andesitic type, accom- 
panied by subordinate intrusions of quartz-{KU*phyry, porphyrite, 
gabbro, picrite, basalt and diorite. The upper Miocene Kiginite beds 
of Palembang have been subjected to the heat developed by the 
intrusion of sucdi rocks, and their economic value has thereby been 
increased. 
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Teriiarif of Java. 

The greatter part of Java is covered with Tertiary, Quater- 
nary, and Recent deposits, and all the divisions of the Tertiary seem 
to be represented m some part, or other, of tlie island. The Eocene 
beds include compact clays, marls, and the widespread nummulitic 
limestones common to this period alil over the world. Tn west 
Java, at Bantam, dolerites and diorites are intercalated with them 
and at Xanggoulan, besides basalts and olivine dolerites, lignite 
beds are found interbedded with the sediments. 

Tlie lower Miocene are often very much folded, and may be 
even vertical. Home of the beds were laid down under water, and 
the andesitic lava flows of this period were sometimes laid down 
under the sea, and sometimes on dry land. 

The middle Mio<*ene beds are less stronglv de\elopc*d than the 
lower, and th(»v are topically marly rocks. PiToxene-an desites are 
interliedded with the series in Bantam and in Preanger, but not 
in east or central Ja\a» The uq>per Miocene beds are essentially 
calcareoiKs, sometimes c'onsisting of hard, civstallane limestone, and 
sometimes being soft and marly. Thc*y are markedly dolomitic. 
No xolcanic r(K‘ks are found in this part of the Miocene series. The 
middle and up]>or Mioctme beds are often folded, but usually less 
strongly so than the lower Mioc*ene. 

There ]ia\o betm re|x>rts of rieh gold dejwits l>eing present 
in Java, but there is no foundation for them. A little gold is present 
in the pyrites of certain Miocene ela\s which have been altered by 
andesitic flows in the Residcuuv of Krawang, but the commercial 
value of the deposit is negligilile. 

EcK^ene deposits in Bantam enntain a gtxxd eoal, but they are 
so folded, and the position of the one imdre seam is made so irregu- 
lar by these foldings, that it would not pav to work. There are 
about two mlilMoii tons of fuel available here. Lignites of upper 
Tertiary age are known in Nanggoulan and in Bantam. Oil is 
obtained from Miocene lyeds in many localities, perhaps formed 
from the foraminiferal remains which they contain. 

Tertiary of Borneo. 

In Borneo, dai the west, no Tertiar^^ strata are found, this period 
being represented only by andesitic lava flows, whereas, in the south- 
ern, northern, and central parts of the island, Tertiary" deposits are 
wei developed. In Central Borneo boulders of Eocene age contain- 
ing nummulites are contained in valley gravels, but thesenuminulitic 
E<x*ene beds are not met with in situ. A sandstone fonnatiou of 
estuarine origin, with interbe<lded coal seams in Central Borneo, 
is placed in the older Tertiary series. Q<enerally the strata are 
horizontal, or only slightly tilted, but locally they arc tilted and 
strongly disturbed and sometimes even vertical. Two seanis of 
coal, two metres thick axe being worked in Eocene beds on the island 
of Poeloe Laoet, off the southeast coast of Borneo. The field is 
estimated to con.tain eighty million tons of workable coal. 
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Recent Deposits. 

They iiK-liiile many ^lepoaiits oif ^rreat eooiiomie value, such as 
the ruby gravels of the Mogok Valley, and the alluvial tin-deposits 
of Burma, tlie Malay Peninsula, and th(‘ islands of Banka and 
Billiton. Where they are devcdid of minerals thev usually ])rovide 
very good agricuiltural land, and the dav beds which thev contain 
are used for hric^k-makiiig. In Borneo the old gravelly river- 
depists generatlly contain gold, especially in west Borneo, but, 
although they are worked by the (diinese in (certain rich s|X)ts, il 
has not vet beam provcfl that thev are wortli working on a largo scale. 
Tn the Malay Peninsula it is fairly certain that the amount of gold 
in similar deposit.s does not pay to work bv European metliods. 

Tn the Malay Peninsula and in Sumatra there :is evidenci that 
the sea had a level, in rec*ent times, higher thiHii it lias at present. 
Tn Sumatra it is indicated b; raised sea-beaches, some more than 
JhK) feet abo\c sea-le\el, and also by liigli gravel terraces in river- 
basins close to tlK‘ f^resent scka shore. On the Peninsula, in Porks, 
marine shells W(‘re found in a caive nearly .‘lOO feet above sea-h'vcl, 
but they iimv hav(‘ been carried tliere bv human agomy. IIow(‘ver, 
biological and geological evidence (‘ombimMl indicate that the Penin- 
sula was in Bec‘ent times conneHded to the Andupelago, so that 
Sumatra, Java, Bohum), and' the Peninsula were united to form 
a contiiKMit. The sea level then rose until the Peninsula was a 
group of islands, and subse(|uent recession of the sea took place 
later which is bedieved to be still in progress at the present day. 
Molengraaf does not agree that Honi(‘o has l)een affected bv this 
cVc^le. 

Under the beading of Keeent deposits should be classc^d the 
deposits now taniig laiid down bv tlie atdivc* volc'Hnoes in Snmati^, 
Java, and various islands. Barren Island, cast <^f tlic Andamans, 
was la»t obsi'rv'ed to be in eruption in 17 Ht 9 , and sim-e them it has 
been dormant. Tn Borneo the Muller Mountains are built up of 
rhyolitic rocks, perhaps of Tertiary or of sul)-He(\uit timc-s, thougli 
it is also possible that thev may be so old as tlie (hTtaewus pericxl. 

It is interesting to observe that there is a cdose (‘onnec^ion 
between the position of volcanoes, both a(‘ti\e and rceentl}' extinct,, 
and the lines of folding. 



The Early History 

OF 

Singapore, Johore & Malacca; 

AN OrTLlNK OF A FAPEK BY it. P. HOT’FFAEK. 


By R. O. WiNsTKiri’, d. lfit. (oxox. ) 


In the Bijdrnfjf^ti (of de Taal- Land- en V olkenhutide van 
Nedetlandsch -Indie (l)oel 1?), 1921, ({. P. Ron tfaer, who first identi- 
h(‘d ianah Mfdnini as tlio liasin of the danihi^ has published a start- 

paper on tlie geography of the Malaya IVninsula. It is pro- 
bable that his surmises as to the situation of Laiigkasiika and 
several othei tlieories will not l>e aeeepted, but his paper should be 
in the hands of (‘very serious student of Peninsular hi tory. 

Rouffaer brushes aside ii. Ferrand’s recent theor\ (Journal 
Afiiafique, 191(H) tliat Mala(‘ea existed, as the unreliable (laspar 
(’orrea wrote, for TOP years liefore the (‘oining of the Portuguese, 
under the name MaJaifu, Mareo Polo's Malajiur. Mahujur is only 
a Tamil form of Malaiju, the original home of the Malays in Jambi. 
Would Fra Odorigm van Pordenone and Ibn Batutah have lieeii 
‘ileiit over the existeiuv of sueh an early Malacca? Would the 
Sagamkretacja iua (1005 A.I).). recording the (‘ompiests of Hayam 
Wiiruk, the famous ruler of Majapahit, liave then referred to the 
Peninsula simply as l^diang? 

On the other liand it is hardly likely that in 1 K);! Malacca 
'‘belonged to Siam,’^ as the Ming annals say; from 1405-1113 was 
a Hindu state under JhTmaisura and bc^'oming Muslim under 
Oujerati influeiia* in 1414 suddenly won trade and empire. The 
rararafon mentions tuo Malay princesses captured at the fall of 
Jaonbi and one Tulian Wuruju (= Bongm), a defva-puiera (i.e. 
son of a Ksatriya dvfra) of Famelehahan or “ Mala(*ea lands/' a 
captive in Majapahit ijj 132H AJ). Again Herini tells how 
Siamese laws enacted in HWIO A.l). cite as tributary to Siam 
Tljong Tanah, Malalca, Malayu, Worawari ’’ (Researches, 1909, 
pp. 531-2). Probably Karros (15i53 A.D.) and the S^jarah Mi^loya 
are right in saying that Malaeca existed as early as the middle of 
the Xlllth century A.l). and became a commercial centre about 
1400 AJ). owing to immigration of Malays from Singapore or 
Tumasik, the sea-eountry.’^ 

Barros (155^1), the most reliable of Portugue.-e chroniclers, 
relates how one Sangesinga (? Sangyang Singha) ruler of Siiiga- 
lK)re was murdered by his guest Permaisura, who was a fugitive 
from East Java owing to disturbances on the death of Pararisa 
(«0. J. Bhra Wkesa, who ascended the throne of Majapahit in 
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13S'9 A.D. and ruled some 40 years). The king of Siam attacked 
the usurper who fled to Pago on tlie Muar. His whilom followers^ 
the (Vllates (= Orang Laut) opened Bertam near Malacca. 

D’Albuqiierque (155?) relates how, when Malacca was found- 
ed, a Bhatara ruled Tumapel in Java and the Permaisura fled to- 
Singapore, murdered its chief and ruled it for five years, until the 
ruler of Patani, brother of the murdered chief, drove him to Muar, 
whence he went to Bintao (Bertam) and founded Malacca. The 
reference to Tumapel is valuable. 

The iSdjarah Melagu (Chapters 5 and 10) give the Malay 
tradition of Singapore’s relationship with Java. The end of 
chapter I'O refers to its destruction by Hayani Wuruk a/fcr 1338 
A.D. when according to the Pararaion Gajadrnada took his famous 
oath not to eat palapa until 10 countries including Palembang 
J^ahang and Tumasik had been subjected to Majapahit and before 
1305 A.D. wlien the Nagarakirtagama tells iiow all the islands and 
states in the east and west of the Malay Archipelago had been sub- 
dued. The lettering on the fragment of the Singapore monolith,, 
now in Hatties’ Museum, is said by Dr. Krom to resemble Maja- 
pabit characters and to antedate somewhat 1360 A.D. Dr. Krom 
is studying a cast of the fragment. 

How old is Singapore? PTsing mentions in 690 A.D. a 
state ‘‘ Mo-ho-lisin *’ at the south of the Peninsula = Mahasin the 
great Salt state,” which Houffaer identiiies with a Malay land 
“ Hasiu recorded in a Majapahit inscTiption of 1034 A.D. to 
have been conquered ])V Erlangga, a prince ]n East Java (born 991 
A.D. — reigned 1019-1042 A.D.). Pro-bably it is Ibn Kbordady- 
beh’s Schalahit (SHat), According to Houffaer it was Tasik 
= Temasik (of the lltli century) = old Samudra = Singapura (of 
the 15th cent.), while on the mainland was Wura-wari (old Jav. 
= clear water ”) from the 10th to 11th centuries = (langgayu i.c. 
Gaiigga ayu (0. J. = fresh water ^^) before 1450 but still known 
at the time of the Sejarak MHaga (1612 A.D.) = Johor of the 
XV 1th century. An inscription of 10*06 A.D. in Sanskrit and old 
Javanese, in the C’-alcutta Museum, tells how Wurawari had l)rought 
disaster to Java, and the Siamese laws of 1360 A.D. count it 
among places su])jec4 to Siam. In the Tanjore inscription of 
Hajeiidracola T (10-30 A.D.), Kadaram = Ivedali, Srivijayam = 
Palembang, Malayur = Jamhi, and Houffaer suggests Mayiru- 
dingam = Great Yirudingam = (ttiao Ju Kua’s Great Ji-lo-t’ing * 
Mahasin = Singapore; Ilangacogam = Tjangkasuka Ganggayu « 
Wurawari ; Ma-Ppapi>alam = ? Pahang or Penang, and Mevilim- 
bangam the walled ” may ho the Din dings or Klang. Langka- 
siika = Chao Ju Kua’s Ling-ya-ssi-kia (1225 A.D.) = the Negara- 
kretagama^s Jjangkasuka (1365) = 1-Tsing’s Lang-ka-su (60^2) = 
Danggasu or Langga of the C’hinese annals of the Liang dynasty 
(r^O^-Ao'tt) = ? the Lanka of the Ramagana. The Calcutta inscrip- 
tion speaks of Luaram (= Jwah 0. J. river, water and ram Skt. 
» rama sweet, chaiming ”) as its capital. 
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An inscription of 924 A.D. of prince 8ri Wijayaloka of East 
Java speaks of Ujong Galoh = Ujoiig Putri = Jong Galoli or the 
Hujung Galoh of Erlangga’s inscription. (Jaloli ‘ jewel’ = jauhar 
(Arabic) * Johore, and the Jianie tits the honorific Patna-parayaua 
of tile old Javanese liamayana and the “ Golden (liersonese ” of 
Ptolemy, wliose Sabana will correspond with the XVIth century 
Straits of Sabang and be the Karimuns, Hasin or Galoh. Was it 
from the Bidnanda Kallang of Kallang river that the mysterious 
Kalang.-, prisoners of war mentioned in old Javanese romance, 
came? Among the Solo regalia (upachara) are a Siiake (Arda- 
iralihe) and a IbK* {Garuda) \ among the Jokja regalia only tlie 
Snake. These imist lie symbols of the victor v of Erlangga’s as 
Vdshnns’s Gariida over the ‘Snake’ princes of Wnrawari, Hasin, 
Langka, just as of the other regalia an Elephant symbolizes Patih 
Gajahmada, a (V'ck Hayam Wiiriik and a Bnffalo-C'alf Java’s 
vietorv over Menang^ke(r )ban and so on. To this day a Garuda 
is tlie symbol of Hindu Bali (first conquered' l>v tJava in Erlangga’s 
time), while the Muslim moscjiies and art of Java took a Snake as 
th(* symbol of Islam’s victory over Hinduism. 

A})])arently about 113’5 A.D. Daha brought Galoh nearly to 
ruin. A Ibmji tale (Bij. Kon. Inst. 2, Vll, ]'8()3) s}>eaks of a 
Klana Tuiijoiig-Seta, prince of the island Kenchaiia, (= “gold” 
and ? the '‘Golden Ghersoiiese ”), who desiring to win a Daha 
ju’inccss, ])ewi Aiigrcni, (or Eaden Galoh), attacked Java and 
failed, slain by PaJigeran Klana Jayang Sari, Kadefi Panji 
Kmla \\’aneng}>ati, a prince of Jenggala in the servi(‘e of the ruler 
of Kediri. The people* of Keiichana and three princes were carried 
captive To Java. Perha})s the Scpmih MHayii (chapters 14 ajul 
19) show that Middle Java and Pjong Tanah once came to grips 
and that Malacca, or really Galoh, had to do with Daha in the 
Panji period. 

Though the early Portuguese knew nothing of Galoh, Gang- 
gay ii or l^angka, the Svjarah MHaj/ii (chapter 1) connects Gang- 
gayu Avith Joliore and int(*r])r('t8 the word to mean “ a treasure- 
lioiise of jewels," which fits both galoh and jauhar. 

Between 1275 when Kertanagara of Tumapel sent his ill-fated 
expedition against Palembang and Marco I’olo's visit in 1292, 
apparently Kertanagara liad destroyed Mahasin i.e. old Singapore 
(Svjarah M^layu. chapter 5). But Marco Polo mentions “Pen- 
tam ” or BintaJi, whither j>erhaps one l)and of fugitives had fled, 
and the Svjarah M^layu records how the founders of the new town 
Tumasik came from Bintan. The Javanese name, Tumasik, may 
ha\e lieen given l)y men of Tumapel, who, after Majapahit 
triumphed over their country in 1293 owing to the absence of 
Tumapel's forces in Palembang, stayed in Sumatra and the Malay 
islands. Prolmbly Kertanagara’s attack on Hasin drove sea Malays 
(wong asin) not only to Bintan but to Muar and “ Malacca lands,” 
opposite which were the “Five Islands” that in early Chinese 
charts take the place of Malacca. .Majapahit’s attack about 1360 
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A.T). must have sent yet a tiirther band in the same (lire(3tion. 
From 132S down to the death of Hayam Wnruk% the great Maja- 
paliit conqueror, in 1381), the Mailacca Straits wovi'ld be under 
Javajiese infiuenee and only later under the Siamese suzerainty of 
whi(‘h Fliinese annals and Siamese laws speak. 

Such in briefest outline is Rou^fael‘^s paper, which fills 174 
})ages and is to he* continu(‘d furtlier. 

Though it has no dired hearing on this pap'er, it is int(‘resting 
to note tliat Ihiftles' Musmiin has not only a neolithi(‘ celt from 
S:inga}.)ore hut also several from Kota Tinggi in dohore: all made 
from local stone. 


Burong olok-olok ( jester-bird ) is the 
Brown Gannet. 


Bv A. W. Hamilton. 

Burong o!(A-olok is mentioned in W ilkinson's Dictionary as 
an. unidentified bird ; l)iit in real it, v the bird is not such a jest as its 
Malayan name would seem to iinpily, and it has htau) identihed for 
me kindly by Mr, H. (\ Robinson, as Hh* Brown Hannet or Sulft- 
.sula (Linn.). 

'’live brown gannet or olok-olok as it is called in Kedah is a 
dark |)lumagt“d sea bird with webbed feet, sditary s})e(‘imens of 
wli'iPh are usually met witli at sea. off the coast of K(‘dah in company 
with a. flock of gnlls. 



A Malay Pantheist Charm 


By li. O. WiNsTEDT, 1). Liri’. (Oxon.) 

A(‘C‘or(ljiig to th(* SIri’ites Ali, iho hagim/a ‘All of Malay (‘harms, 
xvas tlie rt‘f)osit()ry of Islamic* mysti(*al knowledge*. Ami there is a 
<story how a great f)rinee, w ho ha(i })eeii defeated by a mightier, aske l 
iiirn : ‘‘ Teach me the charmn which tin* A|)ostle of God taught you.” 
It is (*ertain that this w'as a re(juest wdiieh the first Malay eon verts 
to Islam were always making to the early Indian missionaries. And 
tlic charms the missi()nari(‘s taught tlH‘m were h(‘ldtol)(‘ esoteric*, like* 
the mantra of the Brahmins and the secrchs of Sutism. The Shi’ite 
heresies ajid the pantludsm, orthodox ami hc*tc*r()do\, to he detected 
in many .Malay charms await c*loser study at any rate hy English 
s(*h()lars. “ The uttc'rances put into the mouths of the eiglit or nine 
])rincipa] saints cd' Java hc*token a rash mystic pantheism,” says 
Snouck IJurgronje. “ Tliis same hc‘reti(*al mysticism found some 
o])ponents and many strong siippc)rt.c*rs in Acheem in the sixteenth 
and seventeentli centuries. Tlie hook of the ‘‘ Ihndec't Man,” al- 
Jili’s J asatnd-Kamil, was much studied in early days in Java and 
left its mark on tlie bizarre ccui tents of numerous native tracts. 
Allah is tlie one, indivisible Being, (‘xalt(*d al)C)\’e time and space. 
M ultipli(*ity is a})p(‘aranc*e. Gnly God exists.” A full des(*ription 
of al-Jili’s book can be read in N i<*liolsoids ‘'Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism” (('ambridge, or in Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal’s 

“The Development of Metaphysics in Persia” (London, P)()8). 
“ Suc*h mystic'ism ” continiu‘s Snouck Ilurgronje, “ is found also in 
Arabian lands imt only in small circles of the initiated, as half 
secret doctrines of tlie Sufis, cautiously c'oncealed on account of the 
liunt of official theologians for heresy and of the susjiicious fana- 
ticism of the vulgar. Jn the East Indies, how’ever, it formed w’oof 
and W7irp not only of learned sjxH'ulation hut of ])opular belief. 
Tracts wdth drawings and tablcvS were used in the endeavour to 
realize the idea of the Absolute. The four cdcmients, tlie four 
wdnds, the four righteous Khalifs, the four founders of the schools 
of law% the four sorts of attributes of God in dogma, the four grades 
of progress in mysticism, the four extremities of the human body 
ancl many other sets of four were for po])ular mysticism revc‘lati()ns 
of the one indivisible self of man ; through the names of Muhammad 
and Allah, each, in Arabic spelt with four letters, w^ere symbolized 
the One Being. ‘ Who knows himself, knows his Lord and he who 
knows his Lord has knowdedge of himself,’ said these mystic's,” 
(“Arabie en Oost-lndie,” Leiden, 1907). A pairang"^ charm to 
call back to memory the medium in Kelantan’s main putM, for 
example, invokes 
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'Balang Ahuhal'ar, *balang Umar, 

^Balavg Fflnunv, 'halang Ali! 

Jagn so ali! 

Aiigin s/ianal, roma d(^ngnn liidit ! 

A 71 g i n 'i I ika d, da g ing d niga n da ra h ! 

An gin farikat, nr at dhigan fnlang! 

Angin nndrifal, nyaira dhigan hrneh ! 

Angin hnpaf di~dalam, hnpat di-lnar, 

Jim pal di-kanan, Pm pal di-kit'i, 

Jim pal di-hawalf, Pm pal di^alaff, 

Jaga kPhiar 

Di-pinln sir, pint a "ilikad, pint a chinia, pinlu rn^a. 

Dr. (xiniletto luw (‘ollectcnl and is ])rinting the full charm in a 
new edition of his Malay Poisons.” 1 quote the extract to illus- 
trate the pawang''^ use of the mystic* four. 

Snouck llurgronje^s book on “ The A(*hehnese.” D. A. Kinkes^ 
Abdoerraoef A an Sing’kel ” (Friesland, 1909), R. ,1. (). Schrieke^s 
Ih't Ro(‘k van Ronan^ ■' and H. l\raenn*r's “ E(‘n da\aaiische 
primhon uit de zestiende eeuw ” (Leiden, 19‘^1) should all he in the 
hands of the student of Malayan pantheism. 

The Malay magician has a strange [)edigree: first, animist, 
then Hindu and lastly, as Snti mystic, tlu‘ unconscious inheritor of 
Gnostic and Xeo-I’latonic doctrines. Rrahminical mantra which 
even the Gods are subject, perhaps prepared his mind for the auda- 
cities of the Sufi. 1 will take one instam’e from Skeat^s “ Malay 
Magic (pp. 587-588) : — 

'' Jib rail, M i /. 'a i 1 , Isra fit, \ \z ra i 1 ; 

Ye are four hut nith rne five! 

1 sit on the seat of (rod! 

I lean against the pillar of God's throne/' 

Is tin's a rnisccuK'eption or wilful corruption of aKliids de^i-ription 
of the Perfec't Man: — he furnishes from himself aJi antitype to 
everything in existeiu'C — his heart stands over against the Pen. 
liis sold o^er against the Guarded Tablet, his nature over against 
the elements. He stands over against the angels with his good 
thoughts.” Another of SkeaPs pairang tp, 581 ) speaks of a white 
learned Shaikh who leans against the }>illar of the Throne, who 
knows the Guarded Tablet;, who writes down the (Teed,” (and, I 
suppose, of Muhammad in the phrase ^Mhe Sovereign Jewel who 
dwells above the Throne, controlling all the (*hildren of Adam.’’) 

In this pa])(‘r f translate a charm obtained in an East coast 
State of the Malay Peninsula : a promise to its possessor forbids me 
to divulge its home exactly. It was copied by me from a begrimed 
book probably a century old and transcribed a(‘(‘C)rding to the colo- 
plion from a still older manuscript : — 

A chapter to explain the charm called the Fortress of the 
Unity of God;, practised by Maklab Setam. Whosoever would 
practise it should recite the fatihah first and give a })re8ent to its 
owner. 
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A beginning should be made on Thursday night and the 
charm should ])e continued until the night of the following Thurs- 
day. 

Tt sliould be recited four times a night witli a sincere vowing 
of the heart to unity with Allah and the vision of Him im|)lanted 
in one’s heart, until His Being permeates one and one has faith : 
^ I am lost in the \iniversal and absolute Essence of God ; ’ and one 
is lost to self and one’s self l)ecomes absolute and universal too: — 

In tlie name of God the Merciful tlie Gompassionate. Oh 
God! grant ]>eacc to our lord Miilunninad and tlie lioiisclioid of 
Muliammad who wat(dieth over my self and my friends and all my 
(‘hildren and all tlie contents of my house and my ])ro[)erty and the 
possessions of my hands with a sevenfold fortress from the fortress 
of God Most High; its roof — ^ There is no God hut God,’ and my 
wall ^ Muhammad tlie A])ostle of God/ and my key folie miglit of 
God,’ which may not he opened for ever save uith His jiermission. 
Muhammad is like man and unliki* man; he is like a chrysolite 
among stones. 

“ Now the im}M)rt of the term ^ fortress’ is that we know that 
we come from not-heing and to not-heing shall return. For there 
is nothing evidently save the Being of God. And of a surety the 
Being of God never parts from His ahsolute essence, which carries 
out all His will, according to His word: ‘His d»^sire is accom- 
jilished hy Himself and goes fortli to no other than Himself save to 
not-lieing.’ 

The intention of the term self is ‘ spirit,’ one of the attrilnites 
of the knowledge of God Most High, which ])arts not from His 
esseni'c and it liecomes an ohjectilied idea and is called man. Now 
tlie spirit is distinct and determined. Always the sjiirit yearns 
towards God. 

‘‘The intention (d* ‘the house’ is the body. The liody is tlie 
place of the spirit and so the veritalile place tliat revimls the Beal 
God according to the saying of the Prophet, on whom he the jieace 
of God: ‘Whosever knows himself, knows his ]..ord.’ The house 
WHS built of itself and tliough it will pass away, yet He whose house 
it i.s is the Kealitv who with His absolute essemV is eternal. 

Tile intention of our ‘ jiropertv ' is the liver and heart and 
lungs and gall and all that God Most High has created: according 
to His M’ord : — ‘ Tliere is no strengtli in any one save the vStrengtli 
of Allah, lord of all the worlds both as regards things revealed and 
things hidden/ 

The intention of our ^ possessions ’ is the ten senses, firstly 
the outward and secondly the inner. The outward are five: the 
sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the taste of the tongue, the 
smelling of the nose and the touch of the hand. The inner also are 
five: consciousness, faith, insight, percejition and judgment. 

'' The intention of the sevenfold ‘ fortress ’ is the creation by 
God Most High of man with seven attributes: life, knowledge, 
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p()W(‘r, will, liearuig, and speeeli. And seven parts of the 

body must be bowed to God in prayer: the forehead, the palms of 
the hands, the knees and the toes of the feet. 

The intention of the ^ key ^ is because we have utter trust and 
union by surrendering ourselves to God Most High, according to 
His word: ^llold yourselves fast to the cord of (lod which breaks 
not neither is there concealment of His will from mystical know- 
ledge' as said tin* Prophet on whom l>e God’s ])eace: — ‘ N'othing 
at all moves save by permission of Allah/ For we (‘annot behold 
aught if the c'ord break and it cannot bn'ak save by the will of God 
Most High, and there is no other (‘an break it. 

And the intemtioii of the ^ key ^ is Muhammad Apostle of 
God for (xod is utterly liidden ; none other save himself knoweth 
Him, for He cherisheth His glory. And the Eeality of God Most 
High was r(‘\ (*^ded to th('S])irit of Muhammad our Prophet and from 
that Sf)irit God Most High created all this universe, and all the 
attributes of His secret wisdom were revealed: and so it is that 
Muhamma 1 is (‘alh'd tin* ‘kev,' l)e(‘aiise he opem'd the treasnre- 
hom^e that was hidden, according to His wu>rd : — ‘1 opened that 
which W 71 S closed.’ 

And the intej)tion of the j)rotection of God is according to 
His word : ‘ God Most Higli is wnth tlu'e wdieresoe\er thou art,’ ac- 
cording to His word : ^ God is nearer to thee than the muscles of thy 
neck.’ 

And the intention of ‘ roof’ is tlu* power of Hod to (‘ovi*r any 
His servants with mercy ac(*ording to His w’ill, so that he be 
Jcjcked awuiy from all enemies and danger in this world and the ne.\t, 
n('itlu‘r shall tile lock be cpiened by genie or man sa\(‘ with tlu' pc'r- 
mission of God Most High,” 

Was it some such charm as this that Sultan Ahmad of old 
Mala(*(‘a w^as e.\peeting to learn from the Makhdum, wdiom he took 
on his (dephant into battle against the Portuguese and who cried 
(dutcliing the howulah wdtli bolh hands, “ Sultan ! This is no place 
to study the I nity of God. Let us return.” (SPjffnili MHayii, 
Chapter 31). In cdiapter 20 of the Hejarnh MMayii we have a 
referem-e to a Meccan, Maulana Abu Ishak a mystic (fahari padh 
*ilmu ias(unvnf) practising austerities, the autlior of a wmrk the 
Dnr al-maihlu7ti, wdio des])at(‘hed a pupil Abu Hakar to Malacca to 
teach the doctrine of Essence and Attributes and Works contained 
in his book. Sultan Mansur Shah got a Pasai (mndit to translate 
it. All the notabilities of Malacca bei'ame pupils of the Mecran 
and even the Kathi sat at his feet after he had seen the newcomer 
wdlh a halo of light about iiim. Then Sultan Mansur Shah otfered 
a present of gold and tAvo female slaves to any Pasai theologian who 
could solve the ])rohlems whether those in heaven and those in hell 
remain in their respective places for ever. A Pasai pundit replied 
openly that they did, quoting the authority of the Koran. But the 
Sultan of Pasai summoned him, hinted that an embassy could not 
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have (X)me from Malaeea i|i quest of such an obvious answer and 
suggested giving in private a deejjer esoteric* meaning communic- 
able^ like all Suti mysteries, only to the elect. The pundit took the 
hint and won the prize offered ])y Malacca. Tfis esoteric solution 
is not rec'orded hut al-Jili has given apposite Sufi answers: — “The 
])Owers of enduran(*e of the suff'erers iji hell c-ontinues to grow — 
God never takes hack his gifts and these powers come from God — 
until there ap[)ears in them a Divine {)ower which extinguishes the 
tire, hetause no one is doomed to misery aft(‘r tlie Divim* attributes 
l)tH*ome manifest in him,” or again “ You may say, if you iike, that 
Hell-fire remains as it was, hut tliat tlie torment of the damned is 
changed to pleasure.” (Nicholson, op. cU . ])p. 13(>-7). 

There is a record of one flagrant example of heterodox [)antlie- 
ism from Eerak 30 years ago. its (»\j)onent was sentenced to gaol. 
The creed he taught found (tod in man : “ There is no God but God. 
I am God.” {Im ilaha illallah ! Aim Allah! Allah la aka! AUaha 
aka! Allah laAda if a fiada niHaiakan din iai Allah.) The creed, 
alms, the ])ilgrimage, the turl)an, tlie sixteen pillars of a mosque, 
the stcjis of its pulpit, the holding of a staff by the pn*a(*lier, the 
kissing of the Bhu'k Stone at Mecca vvcwe all ascribed to disgusting 
sexual analogies. Not 44 but 40 members are recpiired for the c‘on- 
gregation of a mosque because' man and woman together have 40 
fingers and toes. Hell is anger and heaven sexual love. The 
Angel of Df'ath is a maids eyes: the sevcui furuiU'es of Hell his 
knees; the bridge across the ib're his back-bone. One’s right eye 
is Kiramim and one’s left Katiliin. And so on. a rigmarole of 
nonsense and an obscene travesty at an immeasurable distance of 
tlie Divine Love celebrated by the mystics of Persia. 


The Malay Charm. 

“ Fasal pada menvatakan *iJmu kola tauhid yang di-amalkan 
oleh Tuan Maklab Setam LC») . Dan barang sia|)a hendak 

mengamalkan dia, maka di-lau'ha fatihah dahulu, di-hadiahkan 
kapada yang empunya dia. 

Maka di-mulai ka])ada rnalam »himaat hingga sampai kajiada 
inalam Juinaat pula; maka di-haclia-nya einpat kali pada sa-malam 
stu’ta di-nadzarkan hati kita. bersunggoh-sunggoli kita mengesakan 
kapada Allali serta di-shuhudkan masok ka-dalam fuad kita, sa- 
hingga ptmoh maujud di-dalam diri kita ])un di-Mtikadkan-lah : 
‘ Aku ghaib di-dalam dzat mutlak dan itlak,’ maka fana-lah diri 
kita sa-kali melainkan diri mutlak dan itlak itu jua. 

Vl-yl ill a jJJ LfLjj aJSI Vl 4JI V 
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Sliabadan ada pun murad daripada ^ kota ’ itu, telah-4cita k^tahui’ 
asal kita itu daripada ‘adam, m^lainkan k^mbali kapada ^adam pula 
kita. Ada pun yang ada in^ata-nya itu hanya ujud Allah jua sa- 
li^ta-mata-nya. Bahawa akan ujud Allah itu sa-kali-kali tiada 
bereherai dengan dzat-nya yang mutlak itu bagi dzat-nya; maka 
ia-itu-lah yang ruelakukan barang-barang kehendak-nya sap^rti 

hrman-nya: ^ herti-nya ‘ Berlaku barang k^h&ndak- 

iiya di>ata8 diri-nya jua/ tiada berkehendak kapada yang lain-nya 
daripada-nya itu, sa-sunggoh-nya pun kapada ^adam jua. Tamat 
Shahadan ada pun rnurad daripada ‘ diri ^ itu roll nama-nya, 
siiatu Bifat daripada Allah ta‘aia, tiada bercdi^rai dengan dzat-nya; 
dan ia-lah jadi suatu hakikat-nya, maka di-narna’i ‘ insan.^ Ada 
pun roh itu mufassil lagi mukaiyad. Bahawa sa-nya roh itu 
bCuk^'hendak s^mtiasa kapada Tuhan-nva. Tamat. 

Shaliadan ada ])un murad daripada ' runiali ' itu jasad nama- 

nya. Ada pun jasad itu tempat kerana itii- 

lah Ba-bfmar-benar-nya tempat keiiyataan IlakkuHlah ta^ala^ sapiwti 
sabda Nabi salla’llahu ‘alaihi wa-sallama : ‘ Man ^arafa nafsahu 
fakad ‘araf rabbaliu,’ herti-nyaj ‘ Barang siapa numgenal diri-nya, 
maka bahawa sa-nya mengenal-lah Tiihan-nya.’ Ada pun rumah 
itu di-jadi sendiri-nya, sunggoh pun akan fana mcdainkan empunya 
rumah-nya Hak yang kt^al dengan dzat-nya yang mutlak itu. 

Shahadan ada ])un murad daripada ‘ harta ^ kita itu ia-itu 
"^saperti hati dan jantong dan paru-paru dan heinpedu dan barang 
yang di-jadikaii Allah ta^ala sa-mata-mata-nya sap^rti firman-nya : 

herti-nya, ‘Tiada kuasa sa- 

orang jua nielainkan dengan kuasa Allah kapada sakalian ‘alam 
ini daripada dzahir-nya dan batin-nya.’ Tamat. 

Shahadan ada jmn murad daripada ‘ milek ^ pada kita itu 
})ancha indera yang sa-puloh itu, pcutama-nya dzahir, kedua-nya 
batin. Ada })un yang dzahir itu lima perkara : penglihatan mata, 
|)tuKmgaraii telinga, perasaan lidah, penchium dengan hidong, 
penjabat dtmgan tangan. Ada pun pancha indera yang batin itu 
lima perkara pula : sir, htikad, chita, rasa dan waham. 

Shahadan ada pun murad daripada tujoh ‘ kota ^ itu, kerana 
Allah ta‘ala menjadikan kita ini tujoh sifat, maka di-sempuniakan 
insan itu tujoh sifat: sifat hayat, ‘ilmu, kudrat, iradat, Bama‘, 
basar, kalam. Dan wajib su jud kapada Allah ta‘ala tujah anggota : 
p^rtama-nya dahi, kedua-nya tapak tangan, dan k^tiga-nya lutut, 
dan ktH"mpat-nya kaki dengan perut-nya jari. 

Shahadan ada pun murad daripada ‘ kunehi ^ itu sebab-nya 
sangat-sangat yakin kita dan tauhid kita pada menyerahkan diri 

kita kapada Allah ta^ala, saperti firman-nya: 

U.?- , herti-nya, ‘ B^rp^gang kamu dengan tali Allah yang 
tiada putus-nya lagi tiada terlindong barang sa-k^h&ndak-nya itu 
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<laripada intCrifat-iiya/ saperti kata Xalji salla'llalui 'alaihi wa- 
sallaiiia: ‘La takliriku dzarratin ilia bi-idziiillah,’ h^rti-iiya, 
‘ Tidak b^Tgerak baraiig siiatu jua pun, melainkan drnigan idziii 
Allah? Kerana tiada da})at di-pandang dengan memutuskaii dan 
tiada putiiskan iiKdaiiikan dengan kcdiendak Allah sa-mata-mata, 
inaka tiada dapat lain-nya. Tamat. 

Shahadaii ada j)ini inurad daripada ‘ anak kunchi ’ itii Muham- 
mad Jhisulu’Ilali. Keraiia Allah itn sangat-Jah terbiuiyi, tiada 
siapa niongetahii’i-nva akan dia melainkan pada diri-nya. Sebab 
itu-lali Allah ta'^ala memtdiharakan kebesaran-nya itu, maka 
tlakkifllah ta‘ala ])un tajalli ka})ada roh Nabi kita Muhammad, 
maka roh itu-lah Allah ta‘ala menjadikan .^akalian ‘alam ini; maka 
dzahirdah saka!ian-nya sifat ‘ilmu-nya yang batin itn. Maka 
sebab itii-lah di-katakan ‘ anak kunehid kcnma numibukakan per- 

bendaharaan yaJig teri)nnyi, sa])erti iirman-nya; jJlT 

herti-nya, ‘ Ada aku berharta yang lerbunyi-nva.’ Tamat. 


Sliahadan ada ])un murad dari]>ada ])elihara Allah .sat)erti 
ilrmainjiya : iRTli-nya, ^ Allah la‘ala itu serla 

karnu barajig di-niana kamu/ saperti iirman-nya: ‘Allah terird)eh 
]iamj)ir daripada urat lelier.’ 

Shaliadan ada [)un murad daripada ‘ atap ^ itu kuasa Allah 
atas baraiig yang di-kehendaki-nya pada menudoiig daripada sa- 
orang hamba dejigan rabmat; maka jadi-lah tiTkunehi daripada 
sakalian seteru-nya dan bala-nya daripada dunia akhirat ; maka 
tiada-lah terbuka kapada sakalian jin dan manusia melainkan 
dengan izin Allah ta‘ala. Tamat. 




Notes on the Enemies of Butterflies 


By O. Ij. CoLLEXirrT'i:. 


On 24tli J'anuarv, .l\)22 wliilc ('olleetiiig larvae and pupae of 
the eoiinnon Skiy>per (Huhin irava) wliieh eau he found plenti- 
fully in Sii]ga])ore in rolled up secdions of the banana leaf. I 
noticed that three or four Initterflies of the species were flying 
rouiui the flowers of a neighbouring Pa})aya tree. Aft(‘r wateh- 
ing tljcin at close (Quarters for a ininiit(* or two, I esjued one whicli 
aj)pear(Ml to liavv* deformed wings, at rest on a flower. Looking 
more closely, f found tiiat it was in tlu* elutehes of u Praying 
Mantis, {RJiainhodrm hasali^) . d'he Mantis ludd the l)utterfly in 
its fore legs and oetaisionally brought it. ap to its mouth to suck 
t]u‘ juiec's, holding it away again while it eonsid(*red them. After 
^vateliing this for a few minutes I took tlie Skipper away, the 
Mantis holding on until it was nearly pulled from tin' tree and witli. 
no appareut f(‘ar of my finge!\s. 

The Mantis Avas stationed on a small Intneh of the Papaya 
:flow<'r huds, with an o|H'n flower half an im.'h in front of itvS doubled 
fore legs. Ski[)pers wavre flying from floAA*er to flower, and I wait(‘d 
ill the hope that one waiuld fly within its reaeli. A foolish indivi- 
dual finally lilirndei’ed .idgbt on to its baek and then settled on tlie 
very flower whieli it guarded. The Alantis fliiuduMl a little at tlie 
toiudi, drew its front legs (dose to its body and then made what I 
(X)ii8ider(‘d a rather (dirmsy grab at tlu‘ insect. The Skipper flew 
away none tlie worse. 

Other Skippers \isited flowtws tlm^e or four irielies aw^ay, being 
followed l)y tin* Mantis Avitli a turn of the liead. 

Then, as dusk (*ame on, a Hawk Moth wdth pink in its Aviiigs, 
juobablv I/ip/iofi()}i boerhavuie, paused in spaei* 0 |)i)O.site the special 
flower, but a])]>'an.,*iitly saw tlu* |)relimimry inward swing of the 
Mantis’ fore legs, and darted off. 

Shortly at‘t(*rw'ards, the same Hawk Moth, or another of the 
same sj)e(des, hovei’ed in front of the flower and put its proboscis 
down the long tula*. The Mantis made the same grab before«> 
but again missed its quarry. Darkness and mosquitoes prevented 
further oteervations. 

Another Mantis had Ix^en sitting all this time on the under- 
side of ia leal'^ but beyond turning its head Avheii a butterfly passed^ 
witli tlK‘ very smallest ehanee of being al)le to make a capture, it 
did not moAe. 
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Diirin,^ tlie f(>llo\vinjT three weeks 1 viisited the Papaya tree 
oji several (K^casions and ahvays found the saint* twt> Maiitids. Tliey 
were tlie same sl’jade of light green as their background and it needed 
the (Josest serntiny to dett‘et thmi. On each visit they were either 
.at rest under leaves or walking about on the leaf stems, althe^ngli 
butterflies and otlier insects were often present on the flowers. 

1 do not tliink that these Mantids were ea])able of reasoning 
out tliat inse(*ts were to t)e cauglit on the tlowers. Although they 
were )xla.in]y interested in 'anytiiing moving within six inches of 
tlieni, they would remain just out of reacli of promising spot 
without altimipting to go n(*ar(n* to it. 

In the Botanic (iardens, at midday on 5th February 1922, I 
was watehiing four or five ‘‘browm’^ butterflies { Ypthiina) settled 
on a single head of flowers on a shrub. A paT<*h of yellow and 
blue higlier up tlie l)ranc}i (*aught my eye, and revealed a large 
“ (diamelioii {Culotes rnsta(ellus) . It was some six inches from 
Ilu‘ inittertiies. witii its head turned towards tJiem in a ]X>sition of 
attention. 1 went (piietly back to a distance and watched for 
twenty minutes, but the lizard <lid not stir in the slightest, possibly 
lM‘(*aiiS(* .1 hud alarnK'd it. From a distance at whicli the butterflies 
could easily hi* seen, it was most difficult to pick it out from the 
surrounding leaves. At substajiient visits I did not see it, although 
the Howtvr-head eontinii(‘d to attract liuttcrflies for some time. 

Another /langt'r to Imtterflics is the spider. In the (Thangi 
jungle, on 29tli January, 1922, 1 found an EuHialxa n/erta, a power- 
ful hutterfiy with a strong flight. complet(*ly helpless but undamaged 
iji a web s[uin across a jHttli. The spider could jiot be found. 

Instances of hutterliies l)eiijg ])reyed n}K)ii by their enemies are 
not easy to observe*. i)ut the dangers which they are e.\ posed to, such 
as those in.diica1(‘d in t !)(*>(* jiotes, are very tuanj. 




The Irregularity of a Spider’s Feeding* 


By I. If. Burkili.. 

Olio afk'niooii in 1908 iny atttnition \nis drawn to an irri des- 
cent green hunting s])ider ujxm the wall of iny house in Oalcntta. 
Tlierc' were luiany niosijuitoes about at tlie time: and T asked niVvSelf 
if this spider fed ujion thenu and accordingly (aught it for tlie 
])urp()se of observation. The soiin'C of the mosquitoes was quickly 
found in the s(‘rvants' <piart(‘rs, the brood of larvae appropriated, 
and by means of a glass funnel oviw the YC‘ss(d containing the larvae 
and' pupae, the Hies as tluw emerged were forciai to enter a glass 
fronted box wliidi became a cage for the s|»ider. A small vessel of 
water was plucial in the cage so that th(‘ aii* was constantly moist. 
The temperature went un(*ontrolled, and as it was the hot weather 
ran to maxima above lOf)*’ F. The cage was not moved from th(‘ 
room w'h(U‘e tin* spider had Ihhmi caught. The sjiider w^as now* su])- 
])lied with fresh nios(iuitoes daily and tlu^ “kills’’ counted over 63 
days, i.e. from May ^oth. to July 26th, On July 26tli. as 1 was pro- 
cec^'ding on tour, the observations were discontinued, and the spid(‘r, 
a female, W’eiglnal : she w'eiglual .OTJ grammes. Tlie spidei’ ]>ut into 
spirit, Avas ]iosted to a specaaliist in spiders, for determination, but 
the ])ar(Md miscarri(vh and the name of the s]H‘( i(‘s is not known. 

The spider in tlie 6J days over which tlu‘ ()l)S(‘rvatk)ns Avere 
extended, killed and deA'oured Joo mosipiitoes: but most irregularly. 
When (-aught slie was hunting: (ui tlu‘ m'Xt ilav she laid eggs, and 
then fasted on and off ovcw a AA^eek : for tAvo days afl(‘r this she fed 
ravenously, killing 17 oii the first of the tAvo and 10 on the s(‘('Oiid ; 
tlien followxnl a fast day, a. -lay Avhen 2 Avere kill(*d, and another fast 
day ; after this on five days she fed eonsiderahly, killing in all 58 
mosquitoes; then (-ame a three days eoiujilele fast; three days of 
moderate feeding, a day’s fast, ami so on. Once in July she fast- 
ed eom})let(‘ly for seven days. Her maximum Avas IT; and this she 
reached on three oec-asions. 

iStewdy a cofiy of the Trartsac/ions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences^ Arts and Leiters\ vol. X.1X. has come into my hands, 
wOiereiiii at }>. 524 is an account by Miss Catlnwiiie Elizal>etli Xebel 
of the feed'iiig of seven iiidiAdduals of the spider, Aramea sericat^. 
Av4ii(‘h she AA^ati'hed for jieu’iods uj) to Hfteeii w(*eks, feeding them 
u])on the fruit Hy, — Drosophila ampelophila. Her spiders fasted 
and fed as irregularly as mine : hut she noted tliat if the temperature 
of Jier laboratory Avv're raised to 400° F. tlie spiders responded by 
an increased feeding upon the second day. 

It should lie noted that these were voluntary fasts, not involun- 
tary which spiders are wtH knoAAm to endure for very long periods. 

My sp'i.Ier was never seen to take any notice of a mosquito 
which did not move. What an advantage rest by day Avould seem 
to confer on the nioscpuito ! 


Jour, Htraitfii Branch K. A. Soc.» No. 86 1022* 



Notes on Dipterocarps. 

No 6. On the genus Pachynocarpus, 


By L H. BniKiLL and F. W. Foxwoirniv. 

Pachynocarpv.s is a sniall ^(^iiis of the natural order Diptero- 
ear})aeeae, with its nearest allinity to the somewhat polymorphic 
genus Vdfiai. If ^\(f{ca he divifU^l into two or more genera, then 
PacJi If nocar ffus is ahiindantly distinct; hut if, as several hotanists 
thijik, Valica in its variety is still rightly eonsidered a single 
genus, tlien it is a de^hateahle point whether Pach t/nocarpiis should 
he ki‘})t a|)art from it. It was defined in 18(>0 by Sir Josepli 
Hooker (Trans. Finn. Soe. XX 1 11., ]>. 151)) u|)on material col- 
le‘eted In Janu's Mothw in Borneo and sent hy iMr. K. S. Barber* of 
the Eastei ‘11 Ai*ehi jxdago Company to Sir \Adlliam Hooker 
at Kevv from Fahuaii. Valica had l)een delined long before, — 
first in 1771 by Linnaeus (Mantissa 11, ]>. 152) upon a specimen 
from Cevloii ( mislidudled Clujia); then it had been recognized as 
a.pp(aring in tli(‘ Bhili])pine Islands in a second species (Blanco, 
FI. Filip., ed. 1, ISdT, p. 101 ) and in the islands of Borneo and 
Sumatra in two more specues (Blvime, Mus. Bot., 1852, p. 31). 
To tliese liav(‘ h(H‘n added other spta-ies up to the number of 55, 



Figs. 1 and 2, the shells of two fruits of Vatira JVnUichii g^athered 
from under the same tree in the Tasek (jelugor Forest Reserve, Provinee 
Wellesley, allowing extremes in the develoiuueiit of the calyx (shaded); 
3, a fruit of Valica rklleyaua in vertical section: 4, shell of the fruit of 
Vachynocarpm ambonatm in vertical section. All reduced to one-half 
and in all the esdyx shaded. The cotyledons are indicated in 3. 


* The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, kindly informs us 
that Edmund 8(*ott Barber was Resident Director of the Eastern Archi- 
lielago Company at Labuan at the time of the murder of Motley (see 
Jour. Straits Branch, Roy. Asiatic Soc. Ko. 79, 1918, p. 37) and pur- 
cdiased at the sale of Motley effects, the latter’s herbarium. Under the 
date Nov. Kith, 1859, he wrote to Sir William Hooker at Kew, telling him 
this and that he would forward the herbarium; and explained that Motley 
when alive had intended to do so. He also otfered a collection of mosses. In 
a second letter he stated that Motley herbarium consisted of about 400 
specimens, and advised the sending to Kew of numerous small packets 
of mosses and *‘a remnant of Motley ^s herbarium not arranged.^’ 

Jour. StrftitB Branch H. A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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with a distribution from Ceylon to New Guinea, and northwards 
a^ far as the* eastern eAtremitv of the Himalava. More or less in 
the middle of the area oceupied by A'atieas o(*<Mirs P achy no caroms. 

From the specdes of Vafica nearest to it, the first deseribed 
Facininocarpus ^ — P, vmhonaiiis, — differs in the degree of adnation 
of the eaJy\, as the diagrams above indicate. 

FjK)n this adnatitm Hooker defined the genn^: and in 18'6'2 
in the (ienera riaiitarum (i., }). he remarked sneeinetly that 

Pachtjuocnrpus differs in no other way from Vatica^ of whicli 
geiius but se\en s])e(heh were kiunvn to him. Al})honse de (hindolle 
jn 1868 (Prodromus, X\’l, ])art '2, p. 605) retained Pachyno- 
rarpuH, altering the definition by ])ointing out that the stamens 
inlay be 15 in num])er, instead of 10, as had lavn slated. Burck, 
nineteen years later (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buit^mz. 1887, p. 2*23), 

sunk tile genus to tlie position of a seetion of at the same 

time vlesc'ribing as a mnv spedes Vafica rerruroya. Heim fol- 
low^ed (Pe('herehes sur les Dipteroearpaetvs, Paris, 1892, ]). 107) 
with the ri'storation of Path yaorarpus, and wdth a subdivision of 
Vafica. Sir George King (doiirn. As. Soe. Beng., liXLl, 18'93, 
p. 136) took HeinPs v\e\v: and at the same time lie transferred 
\'^aiica WaJfichii, Dyer, and Vafica rannnafa, Hurek, to Pachyno- 
carpus, iji a wav wliieli wa* tind wrong, and In* added a new sjieeies, 
— P, Sfapfianas. Sir Dietrieh Brandis, tin* la^^t eomprehensive 
writer upon tlu* order, follow'ed suit (Journ. Linn. Soe. Bot. 
XXXI, 1895, f). 136) : he ])laeed the speeies as King had done, 
exeept that he did not reduce Wiiica raaiiriaia, but (*allod it Pachy- 
nocarpus ruannafus. lie liad d(‘serib(‘d a ]^afica Ridleyana 
(Hooker’s leoiu's t. 2 101), wdiieh, from its obviously t‘lose rela- 
tionship to Vaiicn Walfichii, Dyer, Hidhy in the Singa])oro her- 
barium, and as a follower King, transferred to the genus 
J^achynocarpus : and this transference ap}Kaire<l in Mr. James 
Anderson’.s “ Jndc.r of Planfs, Botanic (Jardens, Singapore as 
P. Ridleyana, hut WTongly as(Tibed to Brandis. The result of all 
tliese writings is that we liave si\ names under Paeliv noearpus : — 

J\ uinbonaf us, H(H)k. f. ; 

P. verrucosus, Heim, trajisferred from tlie genus A'atiea, wdiere it 
stood as . V verrucosa, Burek ; 

J\ Walfichii, King, inelinling Vafica Wallichii, Jher; 

P, Sfapfianas, King; 

P. riuninafus, Brandis, submerged from V, runtinaia, Burck, by 
King into P. WalUchii, hut restored to Pachynocarpus by 
Brandis; and 

P, Ridleyanus, »J. W. AmhTson, transferred from Vafica Ridleyana, 
Brandis. 

Bur('k had deserilrt'd a Vafica ohfnsa (l.e., ]). 228 ) placing it 
next to r. rumimifa with the remark “ anne reetius P. rtiminaiae 
varietas." If so near ruminaia as that and if F. mminata is 
a species of Pachynocarpus, then so also must this species be; and 
therefore we may havT seven to deal with. 


Jour. StraiUi Braaoh 
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For our work we have borrowed the sjKH'imerus left in the 
herbarium of th(‘ Royal Botank* (fardens, (’aleutta, by Sir George 
King, and examined them caKd’ully, along with the material which 
we have been able to aeeimvulatt' ourselves from within the Malay 
Peninsula. 1 lu* n siiit is a great reduction and a return towards 
older views. Wliile reserving an <)])inion upon the advisability of 
retaining l'u//rv( as it stands, we cut out of Pdrhi/nonfrpus most 
of the s.])(M‘i(\s added to it. We consider /^ verrucosus, Heim, un- 
likely to diifer from one of tlie other sj)ecies of the genus: F. 
Wallichii, King, to (onsist of lV//hr/ WuUicliii, Dyer, and a Farhy- 
nocarpus confus<‘d ; F. Hfnppauus not to did'er from the second 
part of King's /^ Wallirhil : rinniuufus to he the same as Vafica 
and F. liuUeyanvs to be a Vatica likewisi*. Moreover we 
find at [)res(‘nt no reason to ke{‘p u)» tlie two species Vatica obinsi- 
folm, Ridley, and I*. KelsalU, Ridley, described in the Journal of 
the Straits Branch <d' tlie Boyal Asiatic Society. No. 31, IhlO', 
p]). both appear to be I’atira Wallichii, Dyer. 

In the Galciilta herbarium are two sluads of Fach ynocarpus 
unibouafus from the “ Ht‘rbariuni llookiudanum " with flowers; 
and in a capsuh* upon one of tliem is a <hda(*]ied fruit. It is clear 
that they wiua' part of thi' material upon which the spiecies was 
deseriibed. Atta(*h(‘d to oiu. of the sluahs is a fragment of C'hinese 
jaiper bearing this imte 1(>0, Diphu-ociirpeac — ? \’ati(*a. A tree 
1 to 1 feet dianu'ter; wood vcjy hard closi‘ and lasting, when cut 
yellowish hr<»wii. turning nearly black on drying: bark smooth, 
light (soloun'd ; yiidds a vidfow transparent copal-like resin. The 
gum ('ailed in Kurope “dutch <'opaI.’‘ Rassak bunga — flowering* 
rassak ; blooms cream-c(dou?*ed. said to be vt^ry sliowy; ting(?d with 
pink when in blossom; very swead scernttH.!. Jxiobook dana.'’ In 
the Transac'titms of the Linn(‘au Sueicty the wood of Fachyno- 
carpus was descriluMl by Sir Josepli Hooker, not as in this note, 
but as soft and white, and tlu* wood of Coiylelohium melano.vylon. 
Hook. f. which is also called ‘‘rassak’^ 5; was described as yellow, 
wheji seasoned turning bhu'k. Both six'cies are said Ipv him to 
havt‘ been got u])on the north coast of Lahuaii, luit Mr. T. jl. Eley 
now Resident at l.abuan, is unabh* to as(*ertain for us that there 
is a bay or stn^am-bend there, known at Dubok d'ana : and we are 
not ('onlident that L'ubok dana eannot l)(‘ for iiistanee on tlie 
Sungei Banyn D*ang in Banjeriuassin. The note (juotei^l appeal's to 
have lieen Motley’s. It is to be asked not only if Sir Joseph 
Hooker wrongly assumed Lubok dana to be in Ixdinan, liiit why 
the diser(*|,>amw in tlu* desewipdion of the wood, or if the note 
has been placixl upon a wrong sheet, and lielon-gs to ('otylelohiutu 
m elanoxylon : hut then tlienumlKir 160 Hooker gives to the otlier. Sir 
George King had these specimens before Ivim ^\hen he wrote his 
account of Fach ynocarpus. It is to be observed that he held his 
material of FachymxnrpiLs from the Malay Pciiiiksula to differ from 

$ ‘‘Rapak the name quoted by Hooker is an error — a iriksreafiing of 
the word ‘Dassak^^ written by Motley with the first a long. 
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them; and his opinion always deserves consideration: but beyond 
that he went wrong in not seeing that the pejiinsular material was 
different froiu the really unlike Vatica WalUchii, 

In considering whether King was right to keep apart that 
Malayan material from the Borru^an type, and right also to dis- 
tinguish specifically P, tap fi an u,s, we have ni(?t with much diffi- 
culty. We have ended in keeping tlie inm insular and the Bornean 
material apart, more from caution than trom conviction, and find 
the rachynocarpus-portion ol Jving^s P. Wallichii not separable 
specifu^alh' from his P. Sfapfianus. If however, there is a con- 
fusion in Motley's sjiecimens, and it can l)e of a Vatiaa in flower 
mixed with a Pachynoairpus in fruit (flowx^rs and fruit were pro- 
bably gatliercHl montiis apart), then the flowering S'])e<vimen is likely 
to be a flowering Vaiica and perJnips Wallichii, while the fruit- 
ing specimen (wliich is P, nmbonatu.s) may not differ from P. 
Stappanas. More study in Borneo is needed to decide this both 
near Jjabiiau, and bec'ause Motley's last years were at Banjermassin 
in the south east. 

At flow^c^ring time there is no sure mark in a lierKirium speci- 
men by wliich Pach ynocarpus (*an lie distinguished from Vaiica 
Wallichii. That led to King's mistake of identifying the two; 
and a fair measure* of variability in the calyx caused him to think 
that the adhesion which is not visible in the flowu*r, came quite late 
in fruit-development, whereas it commences from the fall of the 
petals. Tlie diagrams jirinted above indicate some of the* varia- 
tion in tlie calyx. We have had good op|)ortunities of studying 
Vaiica Wallichii alive, because it is a tree cultivated in the Econo- 
mic Garden, Singa])ore, and because also it is liy no means un- 
common round the coasts of the Malay reninsula. It has been 
planted on dry ground in the Economic Garden and has grown 
well; but its natural habitat is upon ground liable to flooding. 
Herbarium specimens jirove its occurrence down the wxst coast of 
the Peninsula, certainly from Province Wellesley, and possibly 
from Trang in Low’er Siam, to Singapore; and down the east coast 
from Kuantan to Singapore. It, by being identified with Burck’s 
Vatica raminafa, is known also from Bangka. It is possible that 
Dr. Haviland^s flowxring spec'iinens, Nos. 1907 and lf>()8, from 
near Ku(;hing, Saraw^ak, may lx* it; but fruits are nec'essary for 
making this sure. 

To Malays it is one of the stn'eral trees called liesak. Hesak 
paya (sw^amp resak) is a name for it in Pahang and so are Hesak 
pasir (pasir may mean sand, sea beach, or a certain quality in a 
w'oo<l wdiieh causes it to take the edge off cutting tools) and* 
Hesak laru,* wdiich last belongs also to Pachynocarpus Stappanus, 
Goodenough, Ridley's collector, called it Damar Mata Kuching on 
specimens ('ollected in Singapore island and in Malacca. Derry in 
Malacca <*alled it Kayu Merbatu Pasir. 

** Laru is a substance used in making sugar. In this particular case, 
it is said that punctures or cuts are made in the bark; the resin which 
exudes is collected and placed into syrup which is being boiled, causing 
it to harden into sugar with a yellow colour. 


Jour. Strait! Broach 
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The wood of Vatica and Pachi/norarpus seems to ])e very much 
glike. The sapwood of Vatica Wallichii is w'hite or pale yellow 
and the heartwood is brownish yellow, be(*oming miicli darker after 
exposure to the air. There is less of resin in the wood than is 
usually found in most memilwrs of the order. 

A pale damar runs out of injuries and glazes over the vstem. 

The tree attains no great licight, reaeliing say hO feet and the 
spread of its brandies is narrow, say l-b feet from tin* trunk. If 
grown in the open it keeps its lower branches and is then leafy 
nearly to tlie ground ; but in higli forest its trunk is straight and 
branchless to 30 feet or more. A tree 50' feet liigh may possess a 
diameter at breast lieight of 20-30 iiH*h(‘s. Tlie bark is light grey 
and smooth. 

Its times of flowering in Singapore are uiu^ertain doiilitless in 
respoiKse to the uncertainty of the weatlier. All trees flower to- 
gether. Flowering however in tlu^ IViiinsula seems to l)e most 
common in Ajiril or May. 

rndividufil tr(M‘s differ from each other in small points. The 
leaves of some dry darker than the leaves of others. Tin* flowers 
vary from a pale cream to milk-wliite: in some tiiere is a touch of 
red upon tlu' outside of the hud ; examined at sun-down the jietals^ 
may he^ lieiit just to a right angle on their daw, in others more. 
These variations diara(‘t(‘rise wliob* trees. It may lie that the trees 
wdios(' llowers are most pigmented, are the trees whose leaves dry 
darkest; hut tliis has not been jiroved. A flower wliose petals are 
bent througli a rigid angle is ligured Ik'Iow. The small eye is 
noteworthy. 



Fig. 5 on the left, a flower of Vatica Wallichii in face view: Fig. (5 
on the right, a flower of Vatica Bidlcyana, also in face view. Both nat. 
size. Below each is the stigma and style enlarged. 

The flowers have a strong and pleasaut scent. By their multi- 
tude they make the tree conspicuous at flowering. They open 
aibout dawn, and fall about the next dawn. The stamens number 
15; — if 10 in such plants as that upon which Vatica Kelsalli was 
founded, then so by reduction, accidental probably. The flowers 
face downwards and outwards chiefly. Three or four distinct 
patches of glandular tissue occur in a row upon the underside of 
the leaves where tlie lateral veins break into loops. These leaves 
last for about 3 years. Six months pass before the fruit is ripe. 
The fruit is dry and water-distributed chiefly by means of floods. 
We have seen this process in operation in the Tasek Gelugor Forest 
Reserve in Province Wellesley, where heavy rain had flooded the 
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low and level ground, and. the fruits were stranded in lines at the 
limit of the flooding. The duration of the floating was tested and 
described in a note by one of us (Jonrn. Straits Branch Eoy. As. 
Sw. 81, 1920, p. 75) where the wrong generic name Pachyrioenrfym 
was used for it. llie average duration of floating in that exjx^riment 
w’as found to ix^ 2*2 days. The germination was described in the 
same place. Tlie capsule is ruptured along three lint^ predeter- 
inined by weaknesses in the walls. These three liines are more 
<dearly shown in tlie capsule of the related Vaticn Z ollmgeriaria, 
A. IX\, which is figured here, In'cause it is instnu'tive in regard to 
the nature of tlu^ less clearly marked lines of ru])tiire in Vatica 
WallicliU. 



Fig. 7. Sliell of the fruit of Vatica Zollingfriana, A. DC., in vertical 
section Hliowing the sepals (s), and the wall cut on one side down one of 
the lines of ru])tiire, and on the other througli the thick swollen mid-part 
between. Doubtless T, ZoUingeriana is water-distributed, for the swollen 
part is such as would keep it floating. 

The Iruiting calyx of V, \\\iUuhn is developtMl to a somewhat 
variable extent: sometimes it is humi{K‘d as in the first figure above; 
sometimes it is rather flat, as in the second. Tlie two figures were 
from fruits picked from the ground of the Tasek (lelugor Forest 
Reserv(* at the same spot, and appearcnl to be tlie product of a tree 
immediately above tliem. 

Our material of Vafica Wallichii is as follows: — 

Pro VINCE Wellesley. Tii the Tasek Oelugor Forest Reserve, with 
fruit, ill September 1921, Ihirhill 6o9t)! 

Pe\ax(l Without precise locality, Wdllich Cat, 9018! 

Perak. IJlu Sapetang, with young fruit in Fch. 19'0'9, M, Ha^him 
228! : Larut, within 100 ft. of sea level in dense jungle, 
with young frnit in January 1884, King's Collector 
2)1^281 ; on low hills, with fruit in Febrnary I'S'Sd, King's 
Colic dor 551^6! ; Briah upon the Larut plain, with young 
fruit in December 1892, Wray 1^228!; hanks of the Ber~ 
uam river at 500-400 ft., with young fruit, in April 1886, 
King's Collector 8837 ! 

Pahang. Temcrloh, with fruit in November 1921, Awang Lela 
3Jf70f : Kuaiitan in the Baloh Forest Reserve, with fruit 
in March 1920, Yeoh 878!; Jvelebor near Jvuala Rompin, 
with fruit in x\pril 192il, Bidin 3182! 

Selangor. Kelamber Forest Reserve near Klang, in swamp with 
fruit in Septeinlx*r 19il9, Hamid and Ycoh, 8295! 
Malacca. Without locality, in flower and with young fruit, Main- 
gay 201! : Siingei Udang, with fruit ir July, 1894, Good- 
enough 1968! 
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JoHOKE. Kuala Hembron^, with fruit in 0(t()l)(*r Lake and 
Kelmll!; Kota Tiii<xgi, on the riverside, with fruit in 
Dijcemher 18'9‘2, Ridley! 

Singapore. Krairji wn'th fruit in r8’9o, Goodenough! ; Chaugi, 
wdth flowerH and detacdied fruit in May 1889, Good- 
emugh! ; in flower and with luilt' ripe fruit in April 189'3, 
Ridley .lf7JfO!, and with flowers and fruit in May 1889, 
but fruit detached and may not l)(‘ of this date, Ridley 
IHM)!: 3'oas wdth fruit in March 1893, Goodenoiigh 
5075!: Tanvpinis road, with young fruit, in (? April) 
189-3, Ridley Jf7S9!: Botanic (hardens in flower March 
191(), Xoveinber 1919, January 1921 and in fruit Octoiber 
191(», July 1'921, Burhill 1077!, 1265!, 1267!, 1266!, 
1270!, 59119!, 5970!, 5971!, 5972!, 5975!, 6555!, 6555!, 
6556! 

Bangka. Witliout precise locality (tlie type of V, ruminala 
Bur(‘k) Teysmann! cult, in Ilort. Bog. Vll, c. 4a with 
fruit, \o. 204! and with flowers and fruits, van Slooten ! 

It is cAccodingly probable that the following also belong to 
Vatica Wallichii, i)ut they lack fruit. 

Ix)WEEi Siam. Trang uj)on the bank of the river, in dense jungle^ 
with flow^ers in March 1881, Kun^iiler 1557 ! 

PiiovixcK Wkllkseey. Xibong Tcbal with flow’crs, in Jajmary 
1900, Curtis 5558! (part oif wdiich is the type of V. ovali- 
folm, RidL). 

Perak. Larut in o[xni jungle wdth flowiU’s in September l'8i84.. 
King's Collecior, 6595!, and in May 48(84, King's Col- 
lector 6070!, 5765! 

Famasg. Kuantan, with flow^ers, in June 1921, Mohamad S75S! : 

at the (fliini Lake with flowers in April 1919, Larnbak 
5175!; on the Bompiii river in the Meiichali Forest Re- 
serve, wdth flow'er in May 1919, Foxworthy 5252! 

Malacca. Suiigei Udang with flowers in 1892, Derry 961 ! 

JoHORE. Peiiyabong, wdth flow'ers in May 1918, Foxworihy 1197 ! : 

Skudai river wdth flow'crs in August 1879, King! : Jaf- 
faria witli flowers in Augu.st 1879, King! 

Singapore. Pulaii Sidetar in flower, 1892, Ridley 595^1 a^d in 
flower April 1892, Ridley 6202!, and in 1894, Ridley 
620B!; Chan Chu Kang by a stream, in flow^er in October 
1892, Ridley 5559! ; Cbangi in flow^er in May 1889, Good- 
enovgh! ; Tampinis in flow^'er in April 1916, Biirkill! 

Vatim Eidleyana is a species which occurs in a state of nature 
in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, where it flow^ers and fruits at 
rather wide intervals. It may be that a specimen in the herbarium 
of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, collected on Bukit Timah 
in Singapore island, is also Vatica Ridleyana, but as it is wdthout 
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tile eharacteristie fruits it is impossible to make sure of this: it 
was collected in 1894; in 1892 Mr. Ridley got the species on Bukit 
Mandai (No. 8948) and also at Cbangi (N^os. 4447! and 4448!), 
since wliich dates clearing has been extensive ; ajid the tree has 
not haul recognised in recent years outside the Botanic Gardens, 
ill the Gardens there are several individuals. The tallest is in 
area .X, tree No. 795: the second tree No. 815 in area and 
others are in area and It is ]iot a tree of lowly ing ground ; 
and its large fruits sink at oine in water. Siicli distrihution as 
tliey get must he lyy hcung rolled along the door of the forest or 
<and this is the usual distrihution of many forest trees of the 
second rank) by transport through small distances by animals 
.seeking food. 

Tree No. 795 in the Botanic Gardens is aliout lO'O feet high. 
Its trunk is (>2 in. in (‘ircumference at breast height: the bark is 
medium grey. The spread of the liranclies is about 80 feet from 
the trunk, the lower 00 fei‘t of which are straight smooth and 
hrancliless. 

The flower drawn aiiove was pmduced by tree 815 in January 
1921; and fruits were not ripe until the following November. 
They fell very deliiierately through throe montlis or more. 



Fig. 8. A half ripe fruit of ratica wolut^cana , Bur i'k, showing the 
UevtUopiiicut of the reflexed <'alvx. The fruit is figured to illustrate a 
stage in the series of species connecting Ratica Wallichii w4th Vaticas of 
the section Ketinodendron. 

The friiit of Valica llidleyana, if elojigated, is always turned 
to one side as drawn ; but tree No. 815 produces longer fruits by 
% tree No. 79>5, in which the apex is nearly straight. The 

leaves haV^e glandular patches just as those of Valica Wallichii, 

Tliese glands are sliglitly concave, ajid carry brown hairs. 

The S])ongy parenchyma of the lower surface of the leaf gives 
place over their area to something denser. No excretion has been 
observed to occur on them; but })robably there is one, 

Fachynocarpus uml)onatns‘^ by the view taken here, is the tree 
of Borneo sent l)y Barlx*r to Sir William Hooker at Kew, — cer- 
tainly the fruiting part of the s"])ecimens, but not quite so certainly 
tlie flowering part. These flowering branches show thinner leaves 
with less prominent veins than any peninsular specimen which 
we ascribe to the genus. And as leaves vso thin seem to be within 
the range of variation of the leaves of Valica Wallichii; and as 
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•dried flowers ofl'er ]io eharaeter ])y which the two can be distin- 
^niished, it is well not to state dogmatically yet tiiat 1\ umbonaim 
and Stapfianus are distinct species. 

Farh tfnordrpws' rrrnirosus, (Biirck) lleiin, descriVaMl upon a 
specimen from Sungei Ijandak in Borneo, north east of Bontianak, 
collecttal by TeysmaJin, will |)rohal)ly he nnite.;1 with one of the 
other s])ecies when fvdiy studied. 

FarlnjnocariniH Siapfinnus is like V<ifiat Ridleyatw. a tree of 
rising land. Tlie result is that flowering herbarium spei-imens un- 
aiitlicJiticaled by fruits, if from the interior of the Ben insula, are 
more likely to he it than the similar Vafica SVnllichii, We know 
it to occur in tlie Siamese Malay States, Benang, Berak, Selangor, 
and Bahang. King's Bolh'ctor rtM-ord* it as sn-l(M) ft. high, with 
a girth u|) to :] ft. As it occurs at Bangi, Selang(fr, it is a tree 
:bS ft, *3 in. liigii. and ft. I in. in girth at breast lieiglit. The 
heiglit to the brst brancli is h ft. -I in., and the girth just below the 
first branch ft. 11 in. Th<‘ spread of (he crown is *^(1 ft. 1 in. 

We have not measurennuits of any other trees. Its leaves in 
most (-a es dry dark as in some specimens of Vatint \yaUichii, so 
that by t!u‘ir (olour there is no means of separating tlie two when 
dry. (')f the flower in life we are jiot al)le to give a figure. We 
have records of flowering in duly and October in ditfcTent places 
and difi'enuit years: and of fruiting in tianuary, February, April 
and duly. 

The fruit when lialf ripe is acuU* to blunt ; and when fully 
ri})e by the rounding of the fertile loculus becomes' glol)ose and 
generally loses the minute apiculus representing tlie style. It has 
not tlu' dimensiems as('ribc<l to it by Sir Oeorge King in any of 
the ty|)e specimens but is about one incli long. Tlie calyx is ad> 
lierent through l-'i of the length of the fruit. It and the ex]R)sed 
surface of tin* carpcdlary wall above it are lenticellate, isometimes 
little, : ()metijnics nmc}i. The tip of the sepals persists and is free 
until tile fruit is half ripe, then it generally falls off. The months 
when fruit is most likely to he found are Mateh, April and May. 

The embryo is cpiite im'like that of Vatira WalUckii. The 
(Miter cotyledon is lialf-wn jijied lialf-folded roiiml the plaeeiitar 
eotyhalon : and both reach the apex of the fruit cavity: 


fO 

Pigs. 9 and 10, the embryo of Pachynocarpm stapfianu.^ i iiat. size. 

Our material of Padi ynocarpus Sfapfianus is as follows: — 
LowKii Tkpli Klong Wan towards the Tenasserim border 

in fruit in Mareli 1919 , Hamid S7Sl! 
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Kkdaii. Laiikawi isjaiid, at Suiigoi Batu Ayah, in fruit February 
.1911, Mohamed Hmiff hlood! 

Penaxu. Telok Bahan^', at 501) ft., with fruits in July, 1888, 
Curtis 11(>I in part!: Batu Feringgi in fruit with- 
out any date. Forvsi Guard!; (ioxernmeut Hill at 50t) 
ft., with flowers in Fohriiary 1887, Curtis JlSl in the 
otlier ])art 1, and in April ItSOO, with flower and fruit in 
March 1900 (obviously date of flowering: date of fruit 
uncertain) i'urtis A!: Bukit Penara, with flowers and 
detached fruit, in March, Curtis ISOl ! 

Peiiak. Larut, in open jungle at 3H>0-85'i> ft., in April 1885, 
Kiuf/'s Colirrfor 7.^67i/; (iopeug in open jungle, in April 
18<S4, KitiffA ('oUrvtor 'diS2!, and in open jungle witli 
fruit in May 1881, King's Collector G1S2!, Septefinber 
188)5, King's Collector SISG! near tlie Bernain river at 
;;KK)-40'0 ft. witli fruit in April 1880, King's Collector 
S8o7: 

SELAX(a:)j?. Baiigi, with fruit in January 1920 and witli flower in 
October 1921, Forest Guard Ahniat 5008! 

pAiiAX<E Baloli For(‘st Reserve, Kuantan District, in fruit in 
March 191!), Forest Guards Yeog and A bdul Ilahim AUK ! 
(a condition having the fruit so covered with lenticels that 
it aj:)(]X‘ars diflerent, and it is jwsible tljiat when more 
fuilly known it will have to b(‘ distinguished.) 

Flowering sj^eciniens which seem to be Fach gnomrjyus Stop- 
fianus but cannot Ije assigned to it positive!)' are Kingks eolleetorV 
Xo. ()594 from Larut, 500-81)0 ft., with flowers in SeptcunW 1884, 
iiis No. f)7(id from (ioptmg witli flowers in April 1884, his No. 6070 
from (lopeng, witli flowevrs in May 1884, Curtis’ No. 1218 from 
Sungei Penang Road at 1,000 ft. (doubtless the more western Stmgei 
Penang of the two in the island of Penang) ; another collected 
liy Curtis, without number, in K4(*ptemlK*r 1887, from the Ex}x*ri- 
rnental Nursery at 2,0'UO ft. on Covernment Hill, Penang, and a 
third with flowers in August ISW; King’s collector's further 
specimens from the BerUam river tearing his iiunxter 8753, having 
been got in flower in April 18)86 ; and lastly Bames^ No. 10872 
from Kluang Terljang at 5,000 ft. on Cunorig Beiiom, Pahang, 
with buds. 

Maisak is the Siamese name for this tree, and it is a Eesak 
to the Malays. Resak laru is a name from Kuantan and also from 
Penang. 

Our conelusion is that Pachifnocarpus stands with two or 
possibly three s]aH*ies, i.e. P. umhonatus. Hook, f., possibly F; 
verrucosus, Burek, and P. StapfOanus, King; but that P. umbonatm 
must be collected again to remove some doubt as to the correct 
identification of tlie flowering specimens with the fruit. The rest 
of the species put by \arious authors into the genus go to Vatica^ 
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No. 7. On the fruit and germination of 
Isoptera borneensis. 

1>\ I. 11. KriuviLL. 

Tsojfh'rn horncrn.^i.^. SchofV.. is a tret* wliicl) yields niiudi of tlie 
'rniiirkawanir fat piodueed in Malaya. Borneo, wliere its extension 
is tliron<»li tin* island, is tin* eentre of ’its distril)iitir)n : (eastwards 
it nineties Mindanao ainl \vt‘st\vards the Malay IVidnsula, Bangka 
and south Synnatra. It is a large, but a})]»arently not a very large 
tr(‘ 0 . Its habitat is the margins of riv(*rs (d‘ mod(*rat<* size. Into 
ihei^' waters it drops is fruits, and tliey are distrii)nte/l hy them. 

Tin* following is a figun* of' the fruit in tin* position in wliieh 
it floats, tin* hnoyanr sejjals n])wa]*ds. 



Fig. 1. A s<'e(l of Isojiffnt barnnKsIs, in tli<* ]H>:;ition which it 
tioats. V‘j iiat. size. 

l)e})riv(*d of the corky S(*pals, the fruits within 60 hours, 
sink liowever dry at the starting of tin* e.xj)erimt*nt. 

In Xoti* no. 1 of tlris series {tlourn. Straits hraneh Koy. As. 
See. no. <S1, p. To) an aeeount was given of tin* floating fruit 

-of Valim WalJicIni, I)y(*r ( Bachynoearjius Walliehii, King) wlierein 
the buoyant lissm* is the frnit-wail, i.i*. tin* sann* end is atfaitied 
Init by different means. 

It is not possibh* to rt'ganl water-distrihntion as in any way 
^aneestral in tin* order; but it appears in ]’afira as an ultimate 
moditi(*ation at tlie end of a s(*ries wliieh has lost the advantage 
•of height and thereby lost the wind that does not reach a small 
tree .deej> in jdgh forest : and it vvouibl seem to be eonuected with 
fruiting liefore the tree is of any great height in Isopfera borneemis ; 
for the tr(*e eomnn'iices to fruit at the early age of six years (fide 
van Rojnbnrgh and Ridley). But though Vatica Walliehii ami 
Imptera horneemsu nse water as a nu*ans for the distributing of 
their seeds tliey havi* little else in eommoii, being wide apart in 
their order. 

embryo of Isoptera botmeensis is very like that of some 
Shoreas, say of S. emtain, in being grooved dow'ii the sides and in 
vncl-view', as figured here; but both its eotylodons reach the apex 
of the fruit-eaviiy, though tlie outer is^so miieh the larger that it 
possesses aiiytliing from 240 to 280 degrees of the eireiimferenee 
•^it the equator of tlie seed. 

Jour. Btruits Branch K. A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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Fig. 2, Embryo of Isoptera borneensus seen from the end showing 
the outer cotyledon folded over the plncentar cotyledon, nat. size. 

The vitality of the seed is not great. The fruit floats and 
germinates floating if the purpose of floating has not been achieved 
l)y a stranding in some new spot. Probably the end of ger;ninated 
floating fruits arrives very tjuiekly and the seedling perishes: it is 
heavier than water, and falling from the fruit sinks. 

In germination the fruit-wall ruptures at no eonstant place, 
hut in response to the pressure of the variable young plant within 
and not at any weak lines in the wall. Here are four diagrams 

® ® 

Figs. 3 — 6. Diagrams of the position of the cracking of the fruit- 
wall in the germination of the seed of Isoptfra borueensif*. No. 3 is the 
most usual way. No. 4 is not uncommon being No. 3 as it were incom- 
plete; No. 5 is No. 4 oblique,; No. 6 is the reverse of No. 3. 

showing the cotyledons in transterse section: the outer cotyledon 
in germination has a tendeiuT to flatten itstdf, whi(*h tendencv 
puslies ehiefl}^ riglit and left, and is fortifled by a similar tendency 
in the inner or plaeentar cotyledon; tliis results further in a second 
direction of pressure, — towards tin* ])art of the wall where the 
p]a(*enta is, i.e. upwards in the diagranif^. Under these pressures 
the wall gives way, first a.s a rule on the right and on tlie left, 
and either later near the placenta, or (diagram 4) not at all. The 
eoinmonest form of splitting is that in diagram 3, the third, last 
and often not extenwvc, crack 'being (dose against one side of the 
atta(’hmeiit of the placenta to the wall. 

In diagram 5 is a case where the lobes of the plaeentar 
eot3dedon were iineqnal and the splitting unusually oblique. 

If tlie fruit is split into two, as in diagram 4. the two parts- 
are nearly halves. Here arc a]>proximate measurement in degrees^ 
of a circle of six fruits split into tv’^o: — 

173° 

placenta attached about the middle of the smaller part. 

180 ° 

180° attached about the middle of one of the parts*. 

189° 

17X° placenta attached about the middle of the larger part- 
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2or 

159^ 

187° 

1T3° 

180° 

180° 


placenta attached a]H)ut the midclle of the larger part, 
do. 

pJa(‘ciita attached at 15° from the centre of one half. 


When the fruit wall is split into three parts after the manner 
of diagram 3, ascertained measurements were 


120 ";^^ 136 “ 

84 


124 °;^^ 112 ‘' 

124" 


125 °;^^ 110 " 

125° 


13B";(^84'’ 

138^’ 


162*;^^93' 

105° 


isr;^^i20 

109° 


It is (‘asy 1o understand what happens in these seeds from 
th(\se f(‘W nHnisurcmients. Take the diagrams, which have purposely 
hemi oriented for the saki' of this (‘xplanation : tlie pressure of the 
emhryo is greater transversely than in any other diT-eetion and 
results in the giving way of the fruit-wall at either side: if the 
giving way occurs at points more or less diametrically opposite, 
the pressure' needs no further eraeking: but if the first cracks 
appear ratlicr to tin' lower side of the diagrams, then the embryo 
continuing to grow produce's A new crack more or less mid way 
upon the larger })art, that is generally in the neighbourhood of the 
attachment of the jdneenta. If as in diagram 6 the crack is too 
much to the U])per side' then a third erae'k must appear upon the 
lower or larger ])art to allow of tin' germination proceeding. I 
measured only two fruits of this type and 1 found them: — 


106 97 

127 Y 127 146 Y 117 

This method of fruit-splitting, easy to demonstrate m Isotoma 
horneensis, is characteristic of the greater part of the order. It 
is not dehisceiU'i', for the }^roduct of fertilisation in the order never 
ceases growing from the moment of fertilisation to the time when 
the produced plant dies: tlie embryo grows into the seed and 
devours its albumen, wliieli done it is normally cast from the parent 
tree, not quiescent as so many seeds are, but still growing, and in 
the course of its growth it ruptures the fruit-wall as described. 
Under abnormal conditions it. mar not be cast from the parent 
tree, and then germinates suspended (van Eomburgh), 

If only We knew the workings of the process by which the 
tree cuts off nutriment from its offspring, we should know the 
strength of the barrier preventing vivipary from being anything 
but a phenomeuon exhibited by few and peculiar Phanerogams. 

E. A, aoc.. Ko. 86 ma. 
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As far as is knowi), it is universal for the Dipteroearps to 
posst‘S8 in the ovarv three c haml)ers and six ovules, two in each : 
one ovule onh in all nornml cases matures. One tioA^or onlv, shall 
w'e say, in 10,000 matures fruit. It is remarkable then, tliat the 
production of the six ovules to vuvh flower should be so constant, 
and it suggests an ancestry which Jiad not winged fruits as so many 
modern Dipteroearps have, because six seeds carried aw^ay together 
on the wind would be tooheav\ a load for efficient wind-distribution 
and, settled together, would i-ompete unprotitablv . AVind-distri- 
]>ution ap|>ears, therefore, a less ancient phenomenoji than their six 
ovules, but yet it is so general as to he charact<u*isti<‘ of the order. 
It is easiest to consider it as eo-aeval in the order with its separ- 
ation from something more ancient, and to eonsider the absence 
of it to bo sub8e<|uent or secondary. Imtoma has lost it, — has 
taken to water-distriluition as an alternative. \’fi(ira WnJlickii has 
done the same. Some specaevS of Shorea such as S. Thiseltoniy 
some of Dyt'ifohalano})s, some of Vaiica, tlie species of Balanocarfms, 
cind the sjanaes of Pachymmrpux liold their own ))roducing fruits 
very ho{i\\ for wind to lift them, and are distributed tiirough small 
distances by being rolled or carried along the floor of the forest. 
Tlun too ha\e lost their wiusrs. If w^e think of the evolution of the 
order as suggc^stecl it is of the greatest importance to understand that 
the splitting of the fruit-w’all is not along definite lines, that is to 
say there is in it no sign of a pre-Dipteroc'^rp dehiscent condition 
when six seeds mighf mature and need for the sake of efficiency that 
they Ixi scattered singly. 

Against this line of argumcmt it has to he admitted that some 
species of the genus Vaiiva possess weak lines in the walls of 
their fruits where ru])ture occ'urs, Tlie lines secmi tmdiary how- 
ever, and are being studied. 

Tile cotyledon.s of fsofoma hoi^neetisift contain chlorophyll in 
abundance before germination, and on germination are exposed to 
to the light and held, like tlie c'otyledons of most species of Shorea, 
upon short petioles. 
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No. 8. On some large-fruited species, and in particular 
upon the effects of the pressure of the embryo 
against the interior of the fruit-wall. 


By I. H. Burkill. 

Dij)t(‘rooai‘])K with large fruits that are not wind-distributed 
0(‘enr in tlu* g(‘nera Dryohalanops, Shomt, Balanocarpus, Vaficu, 
Pachynocarpus and Vaferia, By the kindness of Dr. F. \V. Fox- 
w'orthy, I have had material of some of them for study, and one 
Bahnovarpus maxim us, King, w^as the siilyect of Xote no. T) of this 
series (Jour. Str. Br. Boy. As. S<k'. no. 81, 1020, p. I am 
adding in tins note observations upon Shorea llnseltotii, Ivinir. and 
Vatica Bidlryaua, Brandm, and also a few^ remarks u])on a 
Dryobalanops wdiieli has the Malat name of Koladan.'* 

Tlie w^eight of a fruit of Shorea ThwHoni from the Weld Hill 
Forest Reserve, Kuala Kumpur, is found to be about 5.5 grammes; 
that of Vniica Pidieyana from tree no. 815 in the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore, about 12.5 grammes. Keither is wind-distrilmted : but 
falls to the floor of the forest wdiere it may be carried through 
small distam*(’s by rolling or by animals. 




I 

Fig. 1, a fruit of Shorea Jlmeltomi fig«. 2 aad 3, fruits of Vatica 
JRidleyana. All i/a nat. siae, 

Shorea Thmlioni is one of a small number of species in the 
genus whose seeds contain oil as well as starch. That having been 
noticed, an analysis was requested from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, and 
kindly made through the good offices of Mr. L. Lewton-Brain by 
Mr, R. 0. Bishop. The following is his report on seeds submitted 
to him from the Weld Hill Forest Reserve. ‘‘ A certain number 
of the kernels were fotind to be mouldy and were excluded: the 
remainder were sampled and dried. The dry kernels were extracted 
for oil-content, The residue from oil extraction was examined 
for albuminoids and ash. Results: — 

Jour. B. A. fikK!., Bo, Sd 3.S32. 
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Kernel. Moisture . * . . 34.8 per cent 

Oil 19.5 (29.9 on dry kerndl) 

Nitrogen ..0.72 (4.5 albuminoids) 

Ash 1.56 

Dry residue after oil extraction 

Nitrogen . . . . 1.33 per cent (8.3 per (*ent albuminoid) 

Ash 2.87 

Organic and volatile 97.13 

The oil ininiediately after extraction was liquid and with a 
green colour. It solidified on standing overnigljt and liad the 
appearance of a tallow witli a distinct odour of (*ocoa butter. The 
fat was found to have a very low acid \ahu% tlie actual figure being 
0 . 83 .’^ 

The enihryo iias its cotyledons sliglitly unequal as in the 
following drawings where tw'o are seen from the jiiaccntar side: 
the outer cotyledon is seen to he by a little tlic hirgcT and alone to 
read) the \ery apex of the fruit-cwity. Great irregularity w^as 
found in tlie embryo: for instance in figure 4 one lobe of the 
placentar cotyledon is crossed partially to the wrong side of the 
dissepiment, and in figure 9 the tw7) cotyledons are seen to be 



Figures 4 and 5. Two embryos of Shorea Thi^ieltoni removed from the 
fleed coats. No. 4 is slightly abnormal in that one or the lobes of the 
placentar cotyledon has tre8i)assed upon the room of the other lobe, 
nat. size* 


uneven. Normal cvjianded coi>lcdons are as in figures 6 and 7: 
in outline tliey are <pnte typical of the genus Hhorea, Figures 8 
and 9 represent the seedling, figure 8 a normal individual, — hut 



Figures 6 and 7, the expanded cotyledons of a seedling, No.. 6 is tli© 
placentar cotyledon seen from the side towards the outer cotyledon ^ %. 
7 is the outer" cotyledon frbm outside. Figures 8 and 9 two se©dlinj:s, the 
latter abnormal as a result of injury (? insect-puncture) at the point of 
the arrow. All nat. size. 
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figure 9 one in wliich a lobe of the outer cotyledon lias suffered 
injury (the arrow indicates the place), and its arrested growth has 
given the other lobe and tlie lobe of the ])]acentar (‘otyledon in 
contact an opportunity for expansion lieyond the normal. That 
this should happ^m is indicative of the pressure scd up within the 
fruit, — the ynessure which continued is also tlu* (ause of the rup- 
ture of the fruit-wall in germination, however at that period with 
a small amount of altered tension, due to the outer layer of tlie 
fruit wall eontracting in drying somewhat more than the inner. 

In iny study of germinating Dipterocarjys I have found no 
exactly similar ea«e of a teiulen<*v in the ruptured fruit to ga])e 
and therefore it must be described in detail. The lines of rupture 
are variable in place, ah in holoma (vide this flouriuil above) and 
are quite clearly brought about by the pressure of the growing 
(‘inbryo; but when tbe\ have been produeed, the drying of the 
outer laver of the fruit-wall continues the tearing and causes the 
split wall to assume th(‘ appearance which is represented in figures 
12, 13 and 14. This is not a livgroscopie action; and therefore 
no soaking of the seed brings the edges of the gaping crack together. 
Obviously it greatly fa^'ilita tes the escape of the young jdant from 
the inpirisoning fruit-wall. 



Figures JO and 11, sections tliroiigli the fruit of Shorea Thiselfoni, 
showing the })aeking of the cotyledon -lobes, and the places where in these 
cases the fruit wall was split. 

The fruit of Shorra Thhelioni germinates without resting, 
and in germination the lines of splitting coinnumce at the apex of 
the fruit, and extend downwards. The most usual course of 
events is for there to b(* three splits, and for two of them to 
extend to the base, wlnwimn a panel of the fruit -wall is free and 
forced out. This j)ancl is usually rather less than one third of the 
<‘irciimfereuce: but there is great Aariability. The variability is 
accompajiied by a great variability in the relative size of the lobes 
of the two cotyledons ; and may be considered as a consequence of 
it, as has been suggested in the note iiyx^n Isofmna borne ensis ; and 
the most unusual forms of splitting were found to occur with 
nnnsual twisting or unequal development in the (‘otyledons. 

The fruits sink in water, and may germinate submerged;’*' 
doubtless if such should happen in nature germination would be 

^ Iiewkowitsch, (Chemical technology and analysis of Oils, Fats and 
Waxes, ii, Londou, 1014, p. 601) has a statement that submersion of the 
fruits of Bipteroearps is resorted to in Borneo in the preparation of Tang- 
kawang oil because it prevents germination. This reason appears wholly 
incorrect; but submersion by kuling the caterpillars and grubs which so 
freely devour the embryo within the fruits may prevent loss in manu^ 

faetnre* 
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followed very quic'kly by death. An experiment was made with 
six fniits in order to aee if submergence inhibited the splitting of 
the fruit wall: apparently it did not; for all the six germinated in 
six daj's under water. The splitting is the work of the germinat- 
ing young plant pushing itself free. 



* Figures 12, IJ] and 14. Three empty fruits showing various degrees 
of gaping. 

The petioles of the cotyledons elongate in germination so 
much as to attain 2-7 (*m. pushing the radicle out to the soil before 
they free tlierasehos from the fruit-wall. They jiossess abundant 
chlorophyil. 

TA‘aving Shorea Thisfltoni, attention will now he directed to 
Vatica lUdleyana, Brandis. 

This species grows wild in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 
It flowered in danuary, 1921, and bore ripe fruits from near the 
end of the year into the first quarter of 1922; — ^flowering had lasted 
a couple of weeks, but fruit-fall lasted three months. The con- 
siderable weight of the fruits has already been remarked: it 
remains to call attention to the eireiimstanee that their growth 
from flowering to maturity takes twice as long as that of the 
smaller and closely allied T. Wallichii^ 



Figure 15. A seedling of Vatica Midlcyam in germination, the stalks 
of the cotyledons pushing the piantlet into the soil. The outer cotyledon 
is towards the observer; above it a little of the plscentar cotyledon is 
visible. Figure 16, the placentar cotyledon from the surface in contact 
with the outer cotyledon. Figure 17, the outer cotyledon from outside.. 
All % nut. size. 

The placentar cotyledon is the larger and fills the lower part 
of the fruit-cavit}^ to the e:sfclu8ion of the outer cotyledon; but it 
shares equally the upper part of the cavity. The result is that 
its bulk is nearly twice that of the outer cotyledon. In Soiawooafv 

Jour, atreits BranChr 
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pus fnaxitnm tbe placeBtar cotyledon occupies the basal part of the 
cavity of the fruit and the outer cotyledon the apical; and they are 
of nearly equal bulk: in Vdtica WalUchii, they are also of nearly 
eqiial bulk and they share the fruit-cavity equally, but side by side 
instead of as in BalamcarpiLs the one above the other: Imt in 
Vafica Kidlepatia with inequality, the placentar cotyledon oc(‘upie8 
the basal and shares tlie apical part. 

There is enwraping neither in Vatim Eidleyami nor in Vaiica 
Wallichii; and the cells in both are gorged with starch, l^ie voung 
plant after emergence is singularly similar in the two, the leaves are 
exactly alike, even to the 6-8 large glands upon the lower surface 
at the looping of the veins, surrounded by the {richest green of 
■chlorophyll. ITnlike the fruits of Vaiica Wallichii, the fruits of 
Vaiica llidleyana do not float in water, not even if dried. 

In germinal ioji tlic fibrous fruit-wall splits from the apex 
downwards along ])re-determined lines, possibly along one line to its 
base and for a short way only along others: the radicle is thrust 
out by the (dongation of the petioles of the cotyledons, as in Vaiica 
WalUrhii, Shorea rolmMa, the genus Dipt erocar pus. Idle lilad^s 
of the cotyledons never l(‘Rve the frnit-('avity,bnt develop a Utile, — 
very little — chlorophyll where they become exposed to the light. 

ddie lines where tlie fruit-wall is split in germination, (-an he 
seen beforehand upon ihe outer side of the fruit, as they are 
(le])re:’Sed and free from the elsewhere abundant lenticels. The 
fruit-wall is thinner at them and the cell -structure differs. 

Thes(‘ lines are usually three, but may be four and may be 
five* in numh(*r. In studying the flower wlien it was a\ailable in 
Januar\% (see this Journal p. 276), five-lo<‘ular ovaries were 

not observed ; l)ut as tlieir presence was not suspected, no search 
was made for them: it was only when, twelve months later, the 
fruit was ripe that their existene<* was suggested by finding five 
lines of splitting in a small percentage of the fruits. 

Out of 263 fruits, 201 had three lines, 57 had four lines, and 
5 had five lines. 

It is most interesting that Mdien the fruit shows four depressed 
lines upon the outside, three only as a rule are burst open, so that 
out of 17 fruits with four lines, set to germinate together, 15 were 
split along three and 2 only along four lines. Of the first fifteen 
in 13 the line which was not split was tJiat close to the placenta. 

Four fruits with five depressed lines, set to genninate at the 
same time likewise became split along thlree only of the lines, and 
again a line not split was that closest to the placenta. 

That these lines are the places where the carpels are connate 
into the ovary admits of doubt because in fruits with four lines, the 
};daeenta is rarely eentral upon any one of the valves. The develop- 
ment mnst be followed out to demonstrate that it is as one would 
expect. The fruit-wall is composed of brown parenchymatous cells, 
white sclerencbyma fibres and a margin of cork with numerous 
powdery lentioek 
B. A. Sw,, es im. 
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The 8clerciich\ma fibres are in bundles of 8-30 and anastomose ; 
but not across the lines where the fruit-wall is ruptured. In their 
al>sem»e at these spots lies the weakness which associated with a 
slightly lesser thickness, locatch the rupture of the dead tissues 
under the pressure of the growing seedling within. 

A comparative study of the distribution of these selerenchyma 
fibres in the fruit -wall of the Dipterocarps, and above all of their 
relationship to the way in which the young plant makes it way out, 
seems to lie most desirable ; but it will be a long time before suffi- 
cient material for it can be got together. 

Before the frnit-wall gi\e8 way, the growing emhryo has 
endured a period of compression: and if tlic distribution of the 
pressure is made abnormal, it stows itself in a modified way. 
In^’eet-punctnres and other forms of injury to the fruit-wall change 
this pressure: and a slightly greater resistaiu'c to being pushed 
against the wall in the placentae of the tree 815 appears to be the 
force which leads to so main of that tree’s fruits curving as in 
figure 2 above. In llies(‘ cur\ed fruits the placenta is along the 
less convex side, and tlie dorsal cotyledon almost always just ex- 
cludes ibo placentar from the apex of the fruit cavity. lu a more 
or less straight fruit tlie embryo in side view is thus: — 



both cotyledons reacliing the a])ox, but the placentar alone the base. 
But with the pressure abnormal and particularly if the injury has 
passed through tlie fruit wall reaching the embryo as for instance 
a Hemipteron^fe tongue is geiiorallv meant to do, various changes 
affecting sometimes one side, sometimes another side of the embryo,, 
appear; the embryo may then be unilateral or the dorsal cotyledon 
may have lost position or the placentar coyledon as in the two 
fui:fhcr diagrams here following. In the one the placentar coty- 
ledon seems to have sustained a set hack; and in the other the 



dor.sEb the results of which have been in the one to produce an em- 
bryo closely similar to that of Yatim Wallichii (see Joun Sir. Br, 
Hoy. As. Soc. no. 81, p. 76, figures 2<09-212), and in the other an 
embryo suggesting somewhat that of Balamcarpus maximm (aae p. 
4 of the same). 
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The lesfton to which tlicfte observations seems to point, is that 
the embryo of Dipterocarps possesses a consKlera)>le amount of 
plasticity. 

This note closes with a few remarks upon the Malayan 
Dryohalanops kiurW^n as Koladan," *** a member of its genus whieli 
uses the wind in no way for the trans])ort of its fruits. They are 
ns here drawn, and in germination the wall is split along three lines 



Figure 18. A fruit of Kohidan, showing an obliquity by no means 
uneoininon, the placentar 8i<le being smaller than the other. Figure 19 
the same seen from the end showing whieh of the era<'ks usually it 
forced open the most: the placenta is uppermost. 

ill exactly the sam(‘ way as in DniobaJanapH aramaiica. The 
emlirvo is further as in that sjXH'ies (vide Xo. 4, Jour. Straits 
Branch Roy. As. Soc., \o. <SI, 1020, p. 56) and so also is the young 
se(‘dling. It wixh not remarked of that s])ecie.s; hut may now^ be 
remarked after studing Kolamn somewhat, that the seedling has a 
great tenden<*v to for(*e rupture along tw^o lineb and to come to the 
light by ])ushnig aside a panel of the w^all wliich is diametrically 
op])osjte to the placenta. 



Figure 2o. A seedling of **Koladan’^ in the position in which is 
throws off its seedcoats and the fruit wrall. 

Figure 21 shows the fruit wall in broken dotted lines imposed over 
an outline of a seedling in germination to indicate where the greatest 
pressure appears to occur. 

* Dryohalanops sp. — Koladan, Foxw orthy in Malayan Science Bulletin, 

vol. 1, 1921, p. 76. 


ll A. fitoc., Ko. Be 1024. 



New and Rare Malayan Plants. 

Skrtks XIT. 


By H. N. Ridlkv. 

The forest of the Malay Peninsula still continues to supply to* 
the botanist many new and interesting species : and it will doubtless 
be many }ears before it be(*omes difficult to add to the list of our 
flora. The following additions (*ontinue the series published in the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Some 
of them are of jilants collected by myself in Selangor, and in a short 
but productive excursion to Bukit Tangga in Aegri Sembilan in 
December 1920, and to the Semangkok Pass in January 1921. 
Others Mere collected b}" ^Ir. 11. C. Rohinson, i \ B. Kloss and Mr. 
Seimund in various parts of the Peninsula. 

The Bukit Tangga locality is 14 miles from Soremban where 
there is a small rest homse situated at the top of the pass to Jolebu. 
The hill behind the bungalow rises to about 2,400 feet elevation 
and is densely atforosti'd to the top. Although generally speaking 
this area has a flora closely resembling that of tlie Selangor hills, 
it contained quite a number of jio\ cities which are certainly absent 
from Selangor. Many years ago Mr. (’antley had a c'ollector in 
this district and it v\as probably near here that be obtained a 
]inmber of plants inner since collected. 

POLYGALACEAE. 

Polygala (Chamaebuxus) pulchra, Has^k. Flor. XAV. 342. 

Beibl. 32. 

A slender woody shrub about 4 feet t^ll. Lea\es menibranous 
thin, oblong-lanc*eolate ; nerves slender. 9 jiairs: 8 in. long, 3 in. 
wide; ])et3ole .23 in, long. Racemes short, about 1 in. long, 
pendulous. Sepals 2, outer ones short, one saccate ovate acute, 
the other snialicr ovate, greem petaloid. Sepals ovate round, .25 in. 
long. Petals 2, short, oblong bhint; keel 4-lobed, fleshy, not 
crested. All white tinted yellow. Papsule ubovoid orbicular, 
deeply retuse, not winged except at the ti]), green ti])ped purple or 
nearly all ])urplc violet, .2 in. long, .3 in. ^ide. Seed subglobose, 
aril scarlet. 

Tn liill woods, ’Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga, Ridley^ 
Selangor, Ginting Bidai, Ridley, Also in Java and Sumatra. 

This species is quite distinct, especially in life, from P. vem- 
nosa in its slender woody stem, its thinner leaves, short racemes not 
elongating to 5 inches long or more, the smaller flowers with small 
obovate rounded petaloid sepals and the smaller capsule not winged 
along the sides. It is not so striking a plant as the greet su<v.ulent 
P. 'venenosa so common and conspicuous in our forests, nor are the- 
flowers so brightly coloured in spite of its name. 


Strait Brsneln 
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MELIACEAE. 

Turraea breviflora Hidle^^ n. sp. 

A glabrous shrub. Leaves thin membranous, alternate, lanceo- 
late acuminate cuspidate, narrowed and cuneate at the base, nerves 
about 10 pairs distinct beneath; 6.5 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole .3 
in. long. Flowers 3 or 4 on a very short .1 in. long axillary pubes- 
cent raceme, green; pedicels very short. Bracts minute ovate. 
Sepals connate at base with 5 short acute ])oints. Petals 5, linear 
blunt, .25 in. long. Stamen-tube stout cylindric, shorter than 
petals with rather long tilaments alternating with the anthers from 
the top of the tube; anthers elliptic 10, sessile with a long terminal 
])ro(H\ss. I)is(' short rmd thin, lining the base of the tube, S.tyle 
rather stout, hairy. Stigma (*apitate. Ovary conic hairy. 

JIah, Jn woods; not common. Singaiiore, Sy^rangoon, Ridley 
9114; Selangor, Ulu Selangor, (ioodenouqh 10612; Kanching, 
on linu‘stoiie rocks, Ridley. 

This species is very unlike the others of the g(‘nus in its very 
short green tlowcrs, but there are a few in Africa \\hicl) n'seiidde Jt 
to some t‘\tciit. The fruit has not been collected* and till it is 
known it would be better to leave this jdant in tlie genus Turroea 
to which at least it i'- nearest. 


RHAMNACEAE. 

Zizyphus pernettyoides Kidley, n. sp. 

A spiny creeper with slender stems coxered with scattered 
brown hairs. Leaves ovate acuminate, base round obscurely crenu- 
late, coriaceous sjiarsely hairy on the edge, nervevS 3, prominent and 
reticulations conspicuous when <lry; .5 in. long, .25 in wide; 
petiole very short hairy, spines straight slender .25 in. long. 
Flowers .1 in. wide, greenish yellow in axillary fascicles of three 
in upper axils; pedicels very short .1 in. long, j'h'pals 5, triangular 
ovate with a few long hairs at the tips. Petals 5, lialf as Tong, 
spoon-shaped, clawed with an elliptic blunt limb. Stamens 5, very 
slender wrapped in the petals. Disc fleshy filling the tube. Ovary 
sunk in the disc with 2 short stigmas. 

iiah. Lanka vvi, Dayang Bunting, Robinson 6193. Oreeper; 

flowers greenish yellow, December 7, 1916. 

A remarkable little plant with the smallest leaves of any 
Zizyphns known to me. 


MYRTACEAE. 

Eugetiin alata Bidley, n. sp. 

Tree, glabrous; branches 4-angled and winged in the upper 
part with 4 low wings along the angles. Leaves thinly stiff cori- 

B. A. Soc,, m. a© 192S. 
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aoeou8, elliptic a(*uminate cuspidate; nerves 14 pairs prominent 
beneath, secondaries nearly as prominent, intramarginal nerve .1 in. 
from the edge, midrib prominent beneath; 6 to 8 in. long, 2.5 to 6 
in. wide; petiole thick, grooved, above. Corymb compound, cymes 
4 in. long and wide. Flowers numerous, congested at the branch 
ends; branches flattened, 4-angled. Calyx and pedicel club-shaped 
.2 in. long. Corolla small calyptrate. Stamens short and rather 
few. 

Hah. Selangor, Seniangkok Pass, track to Bukit Tegala, 
Ridley. 

The flowers were in }oung condition and may perhaps when 
fully developed be larger. In one tree the inflorescence bore 
numerous bodies like round flattened lobed fruits ; these proved to 
be flowers aborted h^ a number of galls in the ovary. The petals 
appear to be coin])letely joined together so tliat it belongs to the 
calyptrate section, the curiously angled and winged branches and 
inflorescenc*e branches ivs difterent from any other specnes L have 
seen. 


ARALIACEAE. 

Trevesia rufo-setosa Ridley n. s}). 

A shrub with the lialiit of Trevesia sundaiva Miq. Leaf pal- 
mate ct seven lobes, Innse cordate, lobes more or less ellijdic shortly 
cUvSpidate, edges undulate with short upcurved thorns, above 
glajirous except the nerves, and centre red-hairy and c-overed with 
small raised dots apparently hair bases; nerves p, two on the lowest 
lobes, whole about 12 iiu lies long and widv, the Jobes icut down 
for 9 inches, and 3 to 4 inches wide, the lowest ])air dilate on the 
lower edge at the base ; petiole stout at the base and narrower up- 
wards, 2 feet long, densely covered with red brown bristly hairs 
nearly .2 in. long. Inflorescence 8 in. long, flexuous, smut with 
a few short branches densely covered with similar hairs. Flowers 
unisexual on the same inflorescence .25 in. across with pedicels .4 
in. long in umbels subsessile on the branches. Bracts linear acu- 
minate caudate, very narrow .5 in. long. Calyx obconic densely 
red hairy; limb very short and obscure, lobed. (Corolla stellate^ 
spreading, lobes 5, triangular hairy beneatli, coriaceous. Stamens 
5, glabrous; filaments thick at base as long as the corolla; anthers 
large ovate cordate. Style in female flowers rather tall <*ylindric; 
stigma bifid with two short lobed oblong arms recurved. Ovary 
5-celled. 

Hah. Hill forests. Selangor, Semangkok Pass at 2500 feet 
alt., Ridley. 

Nearest to T. Beccarii Boerlage, of Sumatra; but the dense 
indumentum of red brown hairs flattened at the base and acuminate* 
covering the petiole and the whole of the inflorescence except the 
inner fac^e of the petals, stamens, style and disc, is very distinct,. 
The few stamens, 5 only, is also *anu8ual. 


Strails 
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RUBIACEAE. 

Tarenna calcarea Eidley, n. sp. 

A Klirub with white Hhiniug branches. Leaves membranous 
ovate eus})i(late with a long point drying black; base euneate; 
nerves 4 to 5 pairs; 4 to 5 in. long, 2 to 3 inches wide; petiole 1 
in. long, slender. Stipules short, broad, triangular witli shorl 
jyoints. CVnies 1.5 inches long, terminal, lax, fow-flowered; pedun- 
cles .25 inches long. Bracts short lanceolate acute. Oalyx very 
small under .05 in. long, cup-shaped Muth 5 short acute ])oints. 
rorolla-tube cylindric, rat])er thick, .12 inches long, lobes oblong,, 
blunt nearly as long; anthers acuminate nearly as long as the 
sepals. A little white hair at the base of the corolla-lobes. 

Hah. Lijuestone rocks. Berak, Ipoh, Ridley. 

Its set of 7^arenuas are somewhat tilosely allied and: thiis is 
nearest to T. adangensls Eidley, but the leaves are larger and 
thinner and the corolla rather small, the throat being only sparsely 
Achite liait'A. Nearly all of the set are inhabitants of limestone 
rocks and each area of limestone seems to have a distinct s{)ecies or 
variety. 

Pavetta indica Linn. 

This species was based mainly on a drawing of Eheede’s llortus 
Malabaricus v. p. II), t. 20. and in the Flora of British India, nearly 
all the Faretins with large corymbs are put underneath Farelfn 
indira as the species intended by Linnaeus or as varieties of it. It 
secuns to me however, that there are a good many distinct sjiecies 
inchuled in Faretia indica Hook, fil., Flora of British India iii. 
]). 150. 

1 make out the fullov iug sjieeies. 

Pavetta indica var. canescens. J\ catu^sceni^, tVallich Lat. (ilSl, 
Singa})ore. 

Bush; liranches softly velvety hairy. Leaves thin, lanceolate 
narrowed to the base with the nerves and sometimes the whole leaf 
beneath softly thinly hairy (> to 8 in. long, 1.75 to 3 in. wide; 
petiole 1 to 1.25 in, long. Corymbs 2 in. long, 3 in. wide on a 
peduncle 2 inches long or less, pubescent. Stipules ovate with a 
long terete point. Flowers white; pedicels slender .1 in. long, 
pubescent. C^alyx very small, cup-shaped with very short points 
pubescent. 0orolla4ube ,5 in. long, slender, lobes oblong blunt, 
.1 in. long. Style -6 in long. 

Hob, Singapore, Wallich ; Kranji, Ridley 2880. Malacca, 
Oriffith. Negri Sembilan, JohoL Selangor, Giuting Sempah,. 
Robinson and Klom* Perak, Gunong Hijau, Mohamed Haniff and 
Mohamed iV'i/r, .2451, flowers shorter* Changkat Meutri, Kla$8 
6510, nearly quite glabrous* 

n. A. goc., Jfo. 86 1823. 
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Var. typica. 

Similar but glabrous. Leaves smaller. Flowers shorter, co- 
xolla-tube much thicker. 

JIah. Perils, C'liuping, Ridley 14991. 

P. tomentosa Po\b. ex Smith in Rees Cyclop. XXVI. Xo. 2. 

F, iiidica var. iomeniom Hook. fil. FI. Brit. Ind. iii. 150 
(in part). 

Shrub; stem, underside of leaves and inflorescence densely soft 
vel\ ety tomonlose. Leav(*s thickly membranous drying black, above 
hparsely hairy; midrib tomentose elliptic-lanceolate, 3 to 5 inches 
long, 1.5 to 1.75 in. wide; nerves 9 pairs not distinct above; petiole 
1 inch long- Stipules o\ate cuspidate, tomentose. Inflorescence 
on short lateral leafy brandies and terminal, branelms 3 inches 
long, (^orymb 3 inches wide; pedicels rather slender, .25 in. long, 
i.^alyx small ; limb short with 5 short acute points. All tomentose. 
('orolla-tube .12 to .25 in. long; lobes oblong, subacute .1 in. long 
or less. Fruit globose, .15 inches through when dry. 

Hdh, Singajiore, (liangi. Johor, Batu Pahat and Sedenak. 
Malacca, Maingay, (itiffilh, Cuming 2304; near the town of 
Malacca, Ridley, 

Distrih. India. 

P. graciliflora AVall. Pat. 6178. P, peiiolaria Wall. Pat. 6186. 

Glabrous shrub about 6 feet tall. Leaves thin, elliptic-lanceo- 
late cuspidate acuminate, base long narrowed; nerves 8 pairs in- 
arching well within the margin, 7 in. long, 2 iii(*he8 wide; petiole 
slender .5 in. to 2 in. long. Stipules triangular blunt. Inflores- 
cence borne on lateral branches, 6 to 8 inches long, base except for 
a pair (^f leaves usually smaller at the top. Porymbs many flowered, 
3 to 4 in. wide, lax. Pedicels very slender, tiliform .25 to .5 in. 
long, (^alyx very small; limb cup-shaped with 5 minute points, 
(‘orolla f)ure white, tube slender, .75 in. long, lobes oblong blunt, 
narrow .12 in. long. Style .5 in. longer. Fruit globose pear- 
shaped, grey green to black, .25 in. through. 

Hah, P/ommon in forests; a very pretty shrub. Malacca, 
t^habau forests, Griffith, Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga at 2000 
ft. alt., Ridley, Selangor, Menuang Gasing, Kloss; Sempang, 
Ridley 15663, a form with lanceolate leaves 4 in. long, .75 in. wide; 
Ginting Sempah, Ridley, Perak, Ulu Bubong, Kunstler 10202; 
Temengoh; Tapah. Penang, WaRich and Mam gay, Kelantan, 
Chaning, Ridley. Kedah, Kedah Peak, Robinson and Kloss 6119. 

This species was referred by King to var. polyaniha Hook. flL, 
— a distinct Indian plant. Wallich had a specimen from Finlayson 
in dower, Xo. 6178, and one from Penang in fruit 6186, and did not 
recognise them as the same thin^. The plant varies chiefly in the 
si2e of the leaves. A plant obtained by me in Kelantan has leate« 
nearly 12 in. long, and 3.75 in. wide, and the pedicels are much 
shorter than in the type. 
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P. pauciflora Ridley, n. sp. 

A small glabrous tree. Leaves tbiii, el]ij)tic lanceolate, long 
acuminate, acute, long narrowed to tlie l)ase; nerve.s G pairs in- 
arching; 4 to G in. loiiig, .5 to l.o in. wide: petiole slender, .T) jii. 
long. >>tipules triangular, cuspidate. (\)rvml) \erv lax, l.o in. 
long with three very slender branches one inch long bearing cymes 
of three or more flowers on filiform pedicels .5 in. long. Bracts at 
base of bramdies stipuliform ratlun* larg(‘. ('al\x-tiib(‘ subgloboso 
with 4 short lobes. (Wolla white, tube \ery slendm’ ..“i u\. 
long, lobes 4, oblong blunt, .2 in. long. Stamens as long": anthers 
linear twisted. Style projeeting for .5 in. long. Stigma gradually 
clavate. Fruit gloliose crowned with the tuhuiar calyx. 

Jlfth. Dense forests on limestone rocks. * Selangor, Batu 
Daves, Dee. R I die if. 

Allied to 1\ (jraeUiflora AVall. hut ditrering in the lanceolate 
leaves with verv much smaller <*\incs and few'cr tlowTr^, more 
slender and smaller, and aiitliers long as the corolla-lobt*^. 

Psychotria lanceolaria Ridley, ji. sp. 

Slender slirub, glabrous. Leaves laiueolate ai umiiiate, long 
narrowed to the base, membranous: nerves U) pairs, slender forming 
bold arches witliin the margin, G in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole very 
slender 1.5 in, long. Stipules ovate aiuminate, .1:;^ m. long. Dyme 
1 in. wdde and as long; peduncle .25 in. long; braneho^ bw and few 
flow'ered : bracts and branch bases large like the stipules. Flowers 
small on very short slender pedicels. Dalyx eu])-shape(l with 4 
short ovate aeut(^ points. (WoIIa .1 m. long, tube longer than calyx 
silky within, lobes as long as tube oblong blunt. Fruit .2 in. long, 
globose, very obscurely 4- ridged. 

JIah. Selangor, Batu Daves, llidleij. 

Xear R. tiiin nfifiora Ridley and rosirafa but the largiT flowers 
and differently shajied calyx distinguishes it from the former and 
the narrow leavo and more condensed cyme from the latter. 

Psychotrea atroviridis Ridley, n. sp. 

Shrub 12 in. tall; stem liairy. Leaves oblaiiceolate-obovate, 
coriaceous glabrous; midrib proiuinciit, nerves 11 pairs ])romiiieiit 
on both sides, 7 in. long, 4.25 in. wide; petiole .5 in. long, tlnek. 
Stipules oblong. Cymes 3, terminal 1 in. across. Peduncle 2 in. 
long. All puberulous. Flowers mam, white, verv^ shortly pedi- 
celled. Calyx cup-shaped with 5 short ovate blunt lobes. Corolla- 
tube as long, lobes oblong, blunt- Fruit ellipsoid slightly flattened 
with 12 ribSj, .25 in long. 

Hub. Negri Sembilan, top of Bukit Tangga, at 2500 ft. alt., 
jRidley. . 

Allied to jP. sUpuheea but quite dw^arf, almost stemicss, the 
leaves larger and the mlioresecnee puberulous. 

B. A. Ko, se 
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Cephaelis melanocarpa Ridley, ii. sp. 

Shrubby plant 3 feet tall, glabrous. Leaves narrow oblan- 
<;eolate acuminate cuspidate, long narrowed to the base; nerves 20 
pairs, curved ascending, paler beneath; 8 in, long, 2 in. wide; 

g itiole slender, 1.5 in. long. Stipules broad blunt oblong-ovate. 

eduncles stout, white and deshy in fruit, 2 to 3 in. long. Bracts 
laiK^eolate, keeled and cuspidate 1 in. long. Flowers not seen. 
Fruit black elliptic narrowed to the base, .25 in. long. Seed flat- 
tened, ellipsoid: with both edges keeled and a central rib, making in 
fruit when dry 4 ribs. 

Ilah, Negri Sembilan, forests near the top of Bukit Tangga 
Ridley. 

Dried specimens much resemble C. singapuremis Ridley but 
the lanceolate raucronate bracts distinguish it and in life the swollen 
white peduncle and black, not pale blue, fruits distinguish it readily. 

Spermacoce Linn. 

This genus was originally based on several sjiocies of small 
herbs from America and two Asiatic ones of which one, Sper^ 
macoce hispida, o{*('Ui’s in our area, but lately this latter with a 
number of other Asiatic species has been separated from the 
American ones under tlie name of Borreria, while the Sperwnroce 
sarmentosa Bl. is sc^paratcd under th(‘ name of Diodui sarrncnfosa 
8w. It is not rare in the Malay Peninsula, and occurs also in 
Banca, Java and Sumatra, and als(^ in S. America whenc(‘ it has 
probably been introduced into Asia. Diodia difl(‘rs from Borreria 
in the cocci of ihe fruit, not dehiscing on the inner fa(*e. Of 
Borreria we ha\e the following species in the Malay Peninsula. 

!• Borreria latifolia K. S^-hum., in Mart. Fk Brazil., vi. G3. 

This was the plant described by me liy error as Diodia sar- 
mentom in Journ. Roy. As. 8oc. S. Br. 73, p. 145. It first appeared 
in Singapore in 1915, and curiously no specimens have bv^eii seen 
from any other part of the Old World. It is a native of 8. America. 

2, B. hispida K. Schum. in Engl. Pflanzenfam. iv. 4, p. 144, 
iS per macoce hispida Linn. Sp. PI. 102. 

This is common all over the Peninsula and occurs in India and 
the Malay islands. It does not appear to have been met with in 8. 
America and is the only species with pink flowers. 

2. B. laevicaulis Ridley. Bigelovia laevicauUs Miq., FL Ind. 
Bat. ii. 333. Spermacoce siricta King, in Journ. As. Soc‘. 
Beng. p. 90, 189, not of Linnaeus. 

Common in the Malay Peninsula and occurring in Bombay 
and Java. 

4. B* aetidens Ridley. Bigelovia setidens Miq., FI. Ind, Bat. 
ii. 336. 

Coimnou all over the Malay Peninsula and occurring iu Java^ 

atiraUt 
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3, B. pilulifera Eidley, ii. sp. 

Slender erect, branched herb with few branches 14 in. tall; 
stemH angled, ciliate along tlie anglea. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
narrowed to the base, rather tieahy, glabrous, })ale beneath ; nerves 
o pairs, 1 in. long, ,4 in. wide; petiole .1 in. long; 2- shorter leaves 
usually at the base of the heads. Stipules very short, with short 
bristle. Heads .25 in, through, numerous bristles between the 
dowers. Calyx glabrous bifid, (’orolla very short, white. Ca])sule 
obovoid. Seed rather large ellipsoid, dark brown, very obscurely 
reti(*ulate. 

]Inh. J load sides, Selangor, Klang Gates, HidU't/, 

6. B. parviceps Ridley, n. sp. 

Vvry slender er(*ct herb, simple or with one or two branches; 
stems angled with low wings, glabrous, IS in. tall. Leaves in simple 
pairs lanceolate acute and narrowed to the base sprinkled with white 
hair.s above, paler and scabrid beneath, .5 in. long, .25 in. wide; 
nerves 3 pairs sj)arsely hairy Ixmeath ; no ])etiole. Stipules very 
<hort with \crv numerous s<‘tae. Heads .12 in. through; flowers 
vinall with fewer and shorter bristles than the last, (bilyx glabrous, 
bifid. Corolla wijite, \erv short. Capsule smooth glabrous. Seeds 
•(‘llipsoid, (lark brown, sinalb*r than the })r('ceding and deeply pitted. 

Jlab, Itoadsides, Negri Sembilan, Hukit Tangga Pass, Ridley, 

MYRSINACEAE. 

Embelia subcordata Ridley, n. sp. 

Slender climber; branches covered with red brown glandular 
hairs. Lea\es distiehous, oblong-lanceolate, blunt base broad sub- 
('ordate, ('hartai^eous, densely gland-dotted beneath glabrous exce})t 
the hairy midrib; nerves very faint, about 10 pairs, 1.5 in. long, .0 
in, wide; petiole hairy very short undei .1 in. long. Flowers minute 
in axillary fascicles of 2 to 5^; pedicels piiberiiious, .025 in. long, 
('alyx-lobes 5, ovate blunt, glabrous with 8 red glands outside, 
(’orolla twice as long, lobes ovate, blunt, glabrous except the ciliate 
tip. Anthers oblong ovoid with 4 warts on the ])a(*k. Pistil 
glabrous. 

J/ab. (Selangor, iSemangkok Jbiss (ui tlio track to FrasePs liill, 

Ridley, 

This species has the appearance of R, pulchella of Siam, but 
the flowers are much smaller and almost completely glabrous, 

APOCYNACEAE. 

Ervatarala pMciflora Ridley, n. sp. 

f Shrub abotit 8 feet tall ; bark pale whitish. Leaves thin mem- 
branous elliptic, blunt cuspidate, base narrowed, 7 inches long, Z 
in. wide; nerves 10 pairs; nervules invisible; petiole .75 in. long. 

Ja. A. K©, $6 31922, 
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(\yme8 in np|)er axils; peduncle .25 in. long; pedicels .5 in. long. 
Flowers white. 2 to 3 in a cyme, ('alyx-lobes separate half way 
down oblong blunt, edge ciliate, whole calyx .1 in. long. Corolla- 
tube cylindric .5 in. long, lobes linear blunt. Stamens small* 
anthers oblong not a})iculate. Style very slender. Follicles oblong 
narrowed and acute at both ends falcate, 1.25 in. long, .5 in. thick. 

Hah. Mountain forests, Selangor, (Jinting Sempah, Ridley. 

Var. minor H idler. 

Leaves 4 in. long, 1 in. vide with about 8 pairs of nerves; 
petiole .2 in. long. Fediincle .1 in. long; pedicels .2 in. long. 
Calyx .8 in. long. Corolla-tube .0 in. long; lobes linear blunt, .25- 
in. long. 

71 ah. Negri S(*ni1)ilan, Bukit Tangga at 2400 ft. alt., Ridley. 

Allied to K. ja^tniai flora Kidley, but the flowers are smaller 
v'ith shorter (*oro]la-tube and small stamens. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Hoya citrina Ridlet, n. sj). 

Stout, long, }>endent plant. Leaves thick, deshy stiffly coria- 
ceous ovate, base broad, round, sub(*ordate; nerves three cons])icuous 
when dry with about 4 pairs of lateral nerves from the central nerve 
broken up into reticulations large and lax, 4 to 4.5 in. long, 3 in. 
vdde: petiole very thick .75 in. long. Peduncles stout, 2.24 in. 
long; raceme thickened lengtliening to over 1 in. long with very 
numerous close set broad bracts. Pedicels .6 in. Jong. F'hwers 3^ 
in. wide; sepals ovate ])lunt, C‘orolla-lobes triangular ovate acute, 
light yclJovx Conma pinkish red, lower lobe long acute, laiK'eolate. 

77ah. Limestone ])reci(>ices, Selangor, Batu (^aves, Ridley. 
Perak, Ulu Bubong on a tree in jungle, Kun.^fler 1 031(5; Batu 
Kurau, Scorf echini 162G. 

The Perak plants were referred ])y King and Gamble to Ih. 
pnramiim, Wall, from which they differ in the ovate cordate leaves, 
with three distinct nerves from the central one of whtcli rise about 
4 pairs of lateral nerves quickly broken u]) into reticulations. The 
dowers are very similar in both species except in colour, these being 
yellow with a red corona ; those of Ji. parasitica ))inkish white with 
a white corona, the corolla-lobes in this bj)ecie8 are also triangular 
acute, not cordate. 

Cynanchum Seimuadii Bidley, n. sp. 

Herbaceous climber, glabrous except inflorescence. Leaves thin 
membranous, ovate acute, base cordate; nerves 6 pairs, 6 in, long ^ 
in. wide; petiole 3 in. long or smaller. Corymbs axillary; peduncle 
1.5 in. long. Flowers about 20; pedicels .5 in, long puberulous. 
Calyx-lobes very short, rounded ovate. Corolla .25 in. across, tube 
very short, lobes valvate lanceolate acute, spotted |it the tip*u 
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-Corona fleshy at base attached to the corolla above with lanceolate 
retuse lobes shorter than the stamens. Anthen^ s([nare, truncate with 
3 inflexed points. Pollinia pendulons oblong with a long slender 
pedicel.. 

Hah, Paliang, Kwala Tahaii, SeimvtuL 

LOOANIACEAE. 

Ciaertnera ovata Hid Icy, n. sp. 

Woody shrublct. Leaves glabrous, broadly obovate, shortly 
cus})idatc, bast‘ narrowed gradually; ner\es i) pairs prominent 
beneath;, 9 in. long, 4 in. wide; petiole winged to the base, .25 in. 
long, stout. Stipules connate rather large with a broad lan(‘eolate 
]>oint. Pedunc'les Ix'jow the leaves slender, 3 in. long with 2 
branches and distant stipuh^s forming a tulx? with the midribs j)ro- 
ininent and (‘iiding in nnu-ros as long as the tube, slender acut<‘. 
C^Mues ^mall 1 in. h>ng with about G short bram-hes, the lowest under 
.5 in. long. Flowers sessile about 4 in a small head at the end of 
<‘ach branch. Cal>-\ short, cnp-8haj)e(l with ^ery short points. 
Corolla .1 in. long, tulu* thick shorter than tlic lob<»s, the lobes ob- 
long round at tip, white, hairy at mouth of tnbt*. 

Hah. Selangor, Semangkok J*ass, Ridley, 

Qaertnera rigida Kidlcy, n, sp. 

liow .shrub about 3 feet tall, (piite glabrous. Leaves stiff, rigid 
< Irving grey, coriaceous, lan<*eoiate acuminate, long narrowed to the 
])aso,smootli shining above with prominent midrib, beneath minutely 
])apiliost‘ all over:m*r\es H or 9 pairs with the nervuh‘S and reticula- 
tions j)roinincnt beneath, 9 in. long, 3.5 inclics widi*; ])ctiole 1.25 
iiudies longtiattencd aho\c and slightly winged to tliehase. Stipules 
.75in(*he8 long, forming a tube Hj)lit on lower fa(‘ehalfway down and 
]»r()longe(l into a lanceolate bifid point above. ]<ntlonescenees lH)rne 
on long lateral Irnuudu's 9 inches long bare except for a ])air of 
narrow lanceolate aeiiminati* leaves -4 in. long, .LI inches wide at the 
lop subtending the inflorescence. Cymes 1 in, long of 3 branches. 
C'alyx-Jolies very short. Flowers not seen. Fruit globose or double 
with one or two seeds ,25 in. through. 

Hab, Dense forest, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga, base of 
hill, Ridley, 

I was unable to find flowers of this species: in foliage it 
resembles G, lavce^lata Hidl., but the inflorescence i« very short. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 

Ipomoea PesXaprae Both. 

1 was surprised to find a considerable sized patch of this sea- 
shore plant on a track leading to a saw-pit at Bukit Tangga. It was 
flowering and fruiting well, 1 have seen it some way from the sea 

n. A. fiwwj., sa am. 
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on a sandy bank on the railway near Kota Bharu in Kelantan, but 
never before as far from the sea shore as at Bukit Tangga, about 
35 miles away. It is probable that a cart load of seasand contain- 
ing seeds of this convolvulus had somehow been sent* to this spot^. 
and the seeds had germinated and grown on a sandy spot near the 
stream edge where L found it. 

CYRTANDRACEAE. 

Didissandra castaneaefolia Uidlex, n. s]). 

8.tem 3 iji. tall. Leaves oblong to lanceolate-oblong, base 
narrowed minutel^ unequally cordate, edge coarsely serrate, nxera- 
hranous g]a)m>us abovi*; lunwcs 15 pairs and midrib coarsely hairy 
b(‘neatb 5.5 to 7 in. lone, 1.75 to in. wide; petiole 1,75 to 3 in. 
long, coarsely hair}. Peduncles 4 in. long, coarsely hairy. Flowers 
in a t(‘rminal (‘Vine of 3. Bracts linear-oblong, .12 in. long. 
Sepals lanmdate acuminate, blunt .3 in. long, .1 in. wide, hairy. 
I’orolla .75 in. long sparsely diort hairy, lobes small, limb .4 in. 
wide (when dry). 

Ilah. Pahang, Kwala Teku, Seimufui. 

1 have no clue as to the (*olour of the flowers of this species 
which is most nearly allied to J). glabrescens Ridle}, but it is much 
more hairy and has more and smaller flow ers. 

Didymocarpus castaneaefolia Kidle\, n. sp. 

Stem erect, woody over 4 in. long, ,2 in. thick corky. Leaves 
chartaceous lanceolate elliptic subacute, base cnnoate, edge closcdy 
serrate, glabrous above e.\cept the midrib and nor\es in young 
leaves; nerv^eh about 2o pairs parallel, sunk abo\e iriarcliing w’itli- 
iii the margin, .5 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole .5 in. long, hairy. 
Scapes T in. long hairy, in np|)er axils with about 5 flow^ers, the 
low'er pair distant from the terminal ones. Bracts narrow^ lanceo- 
late linear, gn^en hairy .-I in. long. Pedicels .*^5 in. long, purple 
hairy, Se 2 )als lanceolate-acuminate .1^ in. long. Corolla 1.5 iii, 
long, tube cylindric at base gradually dilate u})W'ards, limb .5 in. 
wide, lobes blunt rounded, (’apsule ^.5 in. long, narrow, cylindric. 

Hah. Mountains at 5,(>i>0 ft. Perak, Gunong luas. Yapp 

Allied to I), retiusfa but the leaves more clo ely serrate and 
distinctly petioled. 

Loxocarpus fninimus Kidley, n. sp. 

Small stemless herb, l^^eaves 2 or 3 ovate to oblong-lanceolate- 
or oblauc'colate, densely white silky all over, .5 to ,75 in. long, 
to in. wide : petiole .5 in. long or less. Peduncle 1.5 in. long* 
slender, silky bearing one to two flowers at the top. Pedicel .1 in, 
long. Bract small linear. Sepals lanceolate .10 in. long, silky^ 
Corolla hardly longer campanula te, .2 in, long, light blne-violet|f. 

Jowr. Bvsacli 
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sub-regular, hairy out^ftide. 'Style longer; stigma large, round. 
Capsule ovoid beaked, hardly longer than calyx, splitting on the 
upper edge. Seeds oblong acute, pitted reticulate, dark green. 

If ah. On two dani]) rocks in the fore^ts, Negri SembilaiL 
Bukit Taugga, fUdley, 

This reniarka))le little plant differs from the i\]hcal Loxocarpi 
in the short regular corolla and ovoid capsule which however, de- 
his(»es normally on the np])er edge. 

Cyrtandra patula Bidley, n. sf). 

A big spr(‘ading shnil> about b feet tall, bark corky wrinkled 
transversely pale, below glabrous; young ])arts tomentose. Leaves 
opposite*, chartaceouN oblanceolate acute, base long-narrowed blunt, 
edge serrate, glabrous above; nerves slender lo [)airs and midrib 
liairy beneatli ; young leaves thickly tomentose, 11 to 1‘^ inches 
long, 4 inches wide; jjetiole thick to .5 in. long, when 3 'oung 
densely toinent(K^e ewntiially glabrous. C\vnie .4 in. long with 
about ? or S flowers, silkv liairy. Bra(‘ts small, liairy. Pedicels 
.1 to in. long, Palyx tulnilar with 5 very slejider points silky 
liairy, .1 in. long, yellowish. (Virolla .5 in. long, eampanulate, 
lobes rounded hairy outside, dull white with brown mottling in the 
thremt. Stamens white; anthers eonnivent. Fruit .o in. long, 
slender eylindric', narrowed to the style. 

JIah, Negri Semhilaii, Bukit Tangga. In muddy streams in 
dense forest behind the Bungalow, Hidleif. 

Allied to hafarievsis Plarke of Java. 

ACANTHACEAE- 

Ebermaiera longispica Bidley, n. sp. 

Herb over 12 in. tall, quite glabrous. Leaves rather thin, 
broad laneeolate, narrowed to both ends; nerves IS pairs parallel; 
() in. long, 2 in. wide ; petiole slender, 2 inches long. Inflorescence 
ra(*emo8e, raoeme« solitary axillary solitary or 2 to 4 in a panicle, 
wdtli peduncle J inches long, Flowers numerous distant. Bracks 
ovate or oblong blunt foliaceousi, j>etioled, .25 in. long and .12 in. 
wdde. Pedicel .1 in. long. 'Sepals lanceolate acuminate. Go- 
rolla .75 in. long, tube narrow eylindric at base, .25 in. long, 
gradually dilate to limb, .5 in. long, dull pink outside, and within 
tube, limb lol>es blunt, .1 in. long, white. Stamens 4, diadelphous, 
shorter than tube. Shde included: stigma bifid. C^ipsulc oblong 
.15 in. long. 

Ifab. Woo<}s, Xegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga. Selangor, LTu 
Oombak, Ridhy, 

The only plant this «eem» to Ik* at all near is E, Gnffithiam 
which has the same kind of broad oblong bracts. 

B. A. sotf., 
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Strobilanthes latebra^a Ridley^ ji. sp. 

Ri^ iipreadiii^ shrub 8 feet tall, glabrous, leaves cbartaceous, 
ovate-la ueeolate caispidate blunt^ base decurrent on petiole, edge 
undulate; nerves 10 pairs, secondary nerves almost as conspicuous; 
9 in. long, 4 in. wide; petiole 1.5 in. long. Flower heads solitary 
or in threes axillary or on short lateral shoots, 1.^ in. long; 
peduncle .3 in. long. Bracts numerous, large leaflike, outer ones 
ovate 1 in. long, ,5 in. wide, inner ones linear-lanceolate blunt, 
narrower, hairy, all greed. <\)rolla 2 in. long, 1 in. across the limb, 
white, tube slender, cylindric at base .5 in. long, above abruptly 
dilated, urn-shaped, lobes short, mund. Stamens enclosed in tube. 
Capsule .75 in. long subacute, not dilated at tip, 4-8ee.ded. Seeds 
rounded ellipsoid. 

Ilah, Negri Semlulau, Bukit Taugga forests, Ridley. 

.\llied to a JaNanese ])laut named N. grandis, Cdarke in Herb. 
Kew, collected hv Forbes. 

Strobiianthes leucopogon Ridley, n. sp. 

Shrubby brandies angled glabrous. Leaves charta(‘eous, lan- 
ceolate acunuinate narrowed to a blunt Mib-truncate base, edge 
slightly undulate; nerves 7 pairs, elevate, transverse nervules few, 
.sub-horizontal elevate beneath; (> in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole 
under .1 in. long, Hai'emes in terminal axils, on branches .5 in. 
long with a pair of much reduced leaves at their bases 1.5 in. long, 
(•ylindric. Bracts ovate-oblong blunt, .15 in. long, .08 in. wide 
covered with long white spreading hairs, eorolla-lobes narrow 
linear spathulate, white hairy, shorter than sepals. 'Corolla .75 in. 
long pure blue, tube at base slender then f ininel-sbaped ; lobes sub- 
equal, mouth .4 ill. across. 

Hah. Kedah, Lanka wi Islands, Dayong Bunting, Robinson 
6*71)6'; flowexs pure blue. 

This is nearest to S. niveus, Craib. 

Barleria sjamensis Crail), var. glabrescens Ridley, ix, var. 

Plant much smaller in vegetative part^ than the typo, 12 in. 
tall, glabrescent. Leaves oblong acuminate rather abruptly, tip 
])lunt, 3.5 ill. long, 1,5 in. wide, glabrous alwve, roughly appressed 
hairy on nerves and nervules beneath ; petiole roughly hairy. 
Flowers 2 in. long. Bracts ovate hairy on nerves but much more 
glabrous than in type. 

Hub. Kedah, Lankawi Islands, Dayong Bunting, Robinson, 
Nov. 1916. 

The type of tliis, B. stamensis, Craib in Kew Bull., 1911, p. 
437, was collected at Doi Sutep at 2,300 to 2,500 feet. It attaim 
the heiglit of 5 feet, the leaves 8 in. long by 3 in. wide with a 
longer acuminate point and the whole plant is much more hairy. 
The Ijankawi plant is dwarfer with smaller leaves, more glabrous. 
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Qyitinostachyuin Robinsotiii Kidley, a. sp. 

Stem shortly creeping, ascending, woody, 2 in. long. Leaves 
elliptic-ovate to round blunt, base shortly decairrent on the petiole, 
scabrid above and beneath; midril) abo\e and beneath and 5 pairs 
of nerves scurfy jjubeseent 1.2io to in. long, 1.1 to 1.75 in. 
wide; petiole flattened .5 to 1.2-5 in. long. Raceme 5 in. long, 
sometimes branclied, pubescent, rdeiider. Flowers solitary about 
10 in the raceme. Bracts narrow linear pul)csceiit .1 in. long. 
Calyx shorter, lobes linear acuminate v\itli broader base, \er> nar- 
row pubescent. I^orolla .-t in. long, j)uberiilous. 

Uah, Kedab, LaJikawi iNland>, l)a\ong Bunting, Robimon, 
iNo\. 1910. 

Allied to a, dirersifolmm but the flowers much smaller. 

Eranthemum candidum llidlty, n. sp. 

(ilalirous simpl(‘, shnd>by plant. Lea\e^ buiceolate acuminate 
at both ends, membranous; ner\es S pairs ascending, 5 to 6 in. 
long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide; petiole .75 in. long. Raceme (> in. long; 
pe(luncle 6 to 9 in. long. Flowers distant, solitary or paired : 
})edi(*els .1 in. long; bracts lanceolate a(*uminate from a broad base 
shorter. Calyx puberulous; lobes linear acuminate, .1 in. long 
Corolla pure white, tube .5 in. long, l)ase eylindrie then about 
midway tluekened upwards; lobes elliptic* blunt .5 in. long, by .25 
in. wide sida'qual. Stamens in the ba-^e of the dilate portion of 
the tui)e. 

I/ah. Forests 1)\ the stream at l iii (lombak, Selangor, 
Ridley. 

This is allu‘(l to R. /\imjii(tjfif,fn but has smaller corollas and 
pedicelled flowers. 

Justicia Robinsotiii Ridley, n. sp. 

Slirubby, glalirous except inflorescence. l-#ea\es ehartaeeous 
lanceolate acuminate, base euneate : nerves 7 pairs, 7* to 10 in. long, 
2 to 3 in. wide; petiole .5 in. long. Raceme solitary or paired ter- 
minal, subsessile 1 in. long; rachis pubescent. Bracts ovate acute 
sessile .2 in. long, acute pul>erulous. Flowers crowded, subsessile. 
Sepals 5, huKwlate linear acuminate, pubescent. Corolla .25 in. 
long, tube thick eylindrie, little longer than sepals, dirty white 
spotted purple, upper limb shorter than lower limb, woody, blunt, 
lower 3-lobed, lokxs rather broad blunt. Stamens 2; anther-cells 
not parallel, t-horth' prolonged below, slightly shorter than tlie co- 
rolla. Style very slender, filiform. Capsule .5 in. long, lower half 
fawn-colour pustulate, seeds strong retinacula. 

Huh. Kedah, Lankawi islands, Dayong Bunting and Burau^ 
Hobimon OtOL Shrubby plant. Flowers dirty white spotted 
purple. 

R. A. aoe.« Ko. 83 1828. 
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Justicia microcarpa Hidley, r. sp. 

A thill, weak plant, glabrous. Leaves laiu-eolate ovate thin, 
very sliortly bluntly narrowed to base; nerves 10 pairs 6 in. long, 
2 in. wide; petiole 1.75 in. long. Racemes solitary axillary and 
terminal, 2 in. long. Flow^er^ crowded, secund. Bracts lanceo- 
late acuminate slightly shorter than the calyx. Sepals linear acu- 
minate. »(^orolla .8 in. long, cream with pink spots in the mouth. 
Fruit .4 in. long. Seeds 4, ovoid, flat acute, pustular. 

IJad. iSelangor, Batu Laves, Ridley, 

Allied to J , liber but smaller, weaker with differently coloured 
flowers ajid very small fruit with seeds of a different shape. 

Sphinctacanthus tnalayanus Ridley, n. sp. 

Shrub aiunit 2 feet tall; stems pale fawn colour. I^eaves mem- 
branous, lanceolate acuminate, base ciuieate, glabrous alK)ve, spar- 
ingly short hairy beneath esjx»ciall> on the midrib; nerves 8 ])air8 
ascending and inarching 6 to 8 in. long, 1.5 to 2.7i5 in. wide; petiole 
.5 in. long. Panicle racemiform, 7 in. long, with many short 
branches .5 in. long to .75 in. in fruit, all hairy; ))eduncle 8 to f 
in. long. Flowers white, 2 to 7 on a branch. Bracts \cry small 
lanceolate. Se})als free to base lanceolate subulate .08 in. long. 
•Corolla .2^5 iji. long, tube cylindric limb 2-lipped, upper lip oldong 
bilobed longer than the lower lip. iStamens 2 in the mouth of the 
tube; anthers elliptic; cells equal and parallel. Style as short. 
Fruit ba e solid, .25 in. long above o^oid acute, hairy. Seeds 4, 
round, flat, strongly jnistular, pale. 

JJnh. Xegri Sembilan, forests on Bukit TaJigga, Ridley, 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Elytranthe tubaeilora Ridley, n. sp. 

Stems stout, pale emitting long creeping and rooting suckers. 
Leaver stiffly coriaceous ovate to lanceolate-acute, base round ; 
nerves alxmt i] pairs usually invisible; 8 to 3.5 in. long, 1.75 to 
2r,o in. wide ; petiole thick, .25 in. long. Raceme short, 1 in. long, 
about 8-fl()wered ; pedicels .1 in. lojig. Bracts 3, lower one lanceo- 
late, upper smaller, ovate acute, all shorter than corolla-tube, C'’o- 
rolla 3 in. long gradually dilate upw^ards, trumpet-shaped, .5 in. 
across at the mouth, lobes 6, narrow-linear lanceolate acute .75 in. 
long. Stamens 6, very narrow as long as corolla-lobes, anthers 
basiiixed. (Style longer; stigma ovoid. 

Ilab, Perak, Lunong Inas 5,5'0'0 at feet, Vapp fiOl, 

URTICACEAE. 

Ficus patens Ridley, n. sp. 

Large spreadkig shrub; branches hairy with lairge pitjji. 
leaves large ovate cordate, lobes at base round ; nerves 3 from bi^se^ 
2 otiter with about 7 nervules running to the edge, midrib wiife -6 

Jimr. SMti 
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jxairs of nerves almost opposite, traiiverse iiervules and reticula- 
tions prominent beneath, above sparsely seabrid hairy, nerves 
densely hairy, beneath shortly bristly hairy on nerves aiid reticu- 
lations, under-?id(» paler tlian upper; 11 iii. long, 9 in. wide: petiole 
hairy sheathing at base 3 in. long. Pigs globose roughly hairy .5 
in. through. Peduncle very short. Bracts small ovate, connate 
hairy. Umbilicus short blunt. Bracts small. Female flowers 
stalked with 4 spathulate petals, dark purple when dry. Achene 
oblique round, stalked as long as petals; style long, slender lateral 
towards tlie top. Male flowers not seen. 

llfih. Selangor, Ginting Sempah : Semangkok; near Kaii- 
cliing, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga Pass, Ridlei^. 

This plant is very common along the roads in low jungle in 
Selangor and Negri Sembilan at about 1 to feet alt., but 

comparatively rarely prodiices figs. It is a very large spreading 
shrub with tlie lower parts of branches bare, alvoiit ‘^0 feet tall. It 
is allied to F, fulrtt but ha^ cordate leaves except in tlve young 
state aiid verv difTereut flowers. 

Elatostemma inaequHobum Ridley, n. sp. 

Herb; stern slender succulent, long creeping ascending to a 
foot tall, glabrous. Leaves alternate with no trace of the second 
one of the ]mir, thin inaequilaterally lanccH)late long acuminate, 
base very une(pially bilobed, larger lobe rounded, edge erenate, ser- 
rate in tlie upper half, tri nerved the outer pair looped with tlie 
nervules joining them, 4.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide or less; petiole 
.1 in. long or less. BVmale heads .12 in. through ou slender fili- 
form pedimcks .2 in. long axillary. Flowers numerous shortly 
pedieelled. vSepals 5, very narrow linear caudate with a broader 
base. Achene ellipsoid, strongly tubercled. Male plants not seen. 

Ilab. Selangor, Ginting Sempah, Ridley, Rohimon and KIoms. 
Tonkin, Rocks on edge of torrents, Mount Bausi, Balama J50J, 

This is a very distinct plant of which we have only females. 
The completely alternate leaves and small heads with very narrow 
sepals and slender peduncles are unlike those of any other species 

1 have seen. The leaves in the Tonkin plant are much smaller 
than in the Selangor one, which witii the long rhizome is over 2 
feet long. 

ORCHIDACEAE. 

Thrixspertnum iodochilus Ridley, n. sp. 

Stem 4 in. long, 2 in. wide; sheaths strongly ribbed. Leaves 
coriaceous^ oblong4iiiear, 3 to 5 in. long, .5 in. wide. Peduncle 

2 in. long. Raceme flat 1.5 in. long or more. Bracts flat, boat- 
shaped. Mowers on pedicels slender .3 in. long. Sepals and 
petals triangular lanceolate at base with very slender tails, .75 in. 
long, ochre yellow, not spotted; spur short blunt, .12 in. long, 
pink. Lip violet, narrow, tongue-shaped M in. long. 

» A. No. Se 1922, 
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Ilab, Xe^ri Sembilan, Btikit Tangga Pass, on trees, Ridley. 

This has quite tlie habit of T. arachnites, but apart from the 
colouring of the flowers, the peculiar long slender lip distingiiislies 
it clearly. 

APOStASIACEAE. 

Neuwiedta ocrea Jlidley, n. sp. 

Stem below leaves l.o in. long. Ix'aves 7 or 8 elliptic, long 
acuminate, 10 in. long, in. wide; petiole 4 in. long, strongly 
ribbed. Paeeme 5 in. long. Bracts at base lanceolate acuminate 

in. long above .5 in. long, terminal ones .2 in. long all but the 
lowest hairy and conspicuously nerved. Flowers about 40, buff 
colour, glandular Imirv; pedicels hairy .1 in. long. Sepals and 
petals .5 in. long lanceolate with small caiulicles at tip. Petals 
narrower than sepals, keeled ; keel hairy. iStamens ; anthers ob- 
long; filaments free at the top Indow^ connate with th<' style. Style 
curved, t-tout, shorter tl)an the stamen with a rather large stigma. 
Ovary ellipsoid narrowed at both ends, hairy. 

II ah. \>rv rare, one plant only found on Bukit Tangga, 

Negri Sembilan at 2,000 feet. 

Very distinct from all other species in its pubesciuice and butf- 
ochre fl owners. Nearest to N. Z oiling eri, 

SCITAMINEAE. 

Kaempferia cyanescens Bidlev. Eleifariopsis cyanesceris Bid- 
ley in dour. Strait-* Branch Roy. As. Soc. 41, p. 01. 

Khizome short, stout. Ijcafy stems 2 feet 3 in. tall, slender, 
glabrou-. Leaves oblong-lan(*eolate, long acuminate thin, base 
gradually narrowed blunt, 6 in. long, 1.2i5 in. wide; petiole very 
short or none ; ligule ovate blunt .12 in. long. P'lowers appearing 
with the leaves in a basal tuft an inch long; ]>edunele .25 in. long. 
Bracts lower ones ovate, upper ones lanceolate, 5 in. long, reddish- 
white. Ovary .1 in. long pul>eacent. Calyx slender tubular, 
spathaceoiis split on one side more than half wav down wdth 3 small 
points 1.5 in. long. Oorolla-tiil>e 2 in. long, slender, lobes lanceo- 
late acute, thin, white, 1 in. long, .12 in. wide. Staminodes laneeo- 
late-acute as long but broader, white. Lip large obovate rather 
long-clawed, bilobed, violet veined with white. Anther w^hite hairy. 

Hah, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga. (^omraon on the hill 
behind the bungalow to the top. 

This plant was (*ollected fimt by Mr. Napier who broug^lit me 
a specimen, the flower of which was of poor condition and I put 
it down as Eleianopsis. Having now seen plenty in the same 
locality I see it is a Kaemj}feria and re-describe it. 

Alplnia campanaria Bidley^ n. sp» 

Tall plant. Tjeaves oblong cuspidate acuminate, glabrous ex- 
cept the ciliate edge, 2 feet long, 5 in. wide narrowed to base; 
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petiole 4 in. long, g^labrou^, ligiile oblong .4 in. long. Bacenie 
stout puk^scent velvety, 11 in. long; flowers distant; peduncles 1.2v) 
in. long, stout velvety. Bracts lanceolate, the lowest 2.25 in. long, 
upper OIK'S broad and short, .5 in. long, silky. Involucral bracts 
cn pillar -campanula to .4 in. long .5 in. wide, silky containing 4 round, 
silky bracts each with a single flower on short silky pedicel. Oalyx 
campanulate, silky with obscure points, white .5 in. long and as 
wide. Ovary small, silky. (\)rolla silky, tube .5 in. long, lobes 
oblong blunt, bufl' with wdiite knoh^ at the top, .b in. long. Lip 
broad ohovate convolute, 1.5 in. long, 2 in. wide when expanded, 
white witli a yellow base, and red }iar>. Stamen filaments broad 
linear, anflier yellow, oblong, no cri^st. Staminodes largo, broad,, 
rhomboid with acute |)oints at base of filaments. 

IJah, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga, at 2,40'() fc'ct alt.. 

This is distiiu'tly allied to . 1 . jaranlca \\hi(*h it somevhat re- 
.Kunldes in the form of bracts and flowers, but the inflorescence is 
laxly raccnu)se. 

Alpinia Seimundii hidley, n. sj). 

Stem slender, sheatlis and ]>etiole pubescent. Leaves lanceo- 
late acuminate with a long point, base narrowed nnequal, midrib at 
back pubescent, 12 in. Jong, 2 in. wide: petiole .25 in. long, ligule 
olilong round silk\. Panicle 5 in. long, pubescent with tufts of 
liairs below the hraiudies; branches distant .5 in. long, usually 1- 
tlowered. Bracts persistent broad, tubular witli a rounded mouth 
silky .5 in. long. Lalyx entire tubular dilati' upwards with 3 small 
points, nearly ,o in. long silky. Lorolla-tulie slightly longer; lobes 
oblong blunt hairy .5 in. long. Lip o]>ovate trilobed, .4 in. long 
and .3 in. wide, base narrowed, slender, lobes 2 rounded, median 
smaller bifid at tip with two slender points, 3 strong rod nerves 
running to the tip of the midlobe and one shorter on each side. 
Staminodes very sliort obscure }K>ints at the base of tlie stamen. 
Stamen, filament rather slend(*r: anther (^41s elliptic pointed below,, 
hairy on the back. 

TIah. Pahang, Kwala Tekn, Snmund, 

This has remarkjibly small flowers for the Caiimbium section. 
It is apparently nearest to A, mnltica. 

Amomuin spiceum Ridley, n, sp. 

Plant forming a very large tuft of leafy stems 6 feet tall. 
l.feaves narrow linear oblong acuminate narrowed to base, 18 in. 
long, 1 in. wide; ligule oblong, tip round entire, adimte to petiole. 
Flower spikes at base, 8 in. long peduncle 1 in. long, velvety as is 
rachis. Bracts erect lanceolate acmminate, edges hairy, papery 3 
in. long, .5 in, wide, uppermost 2 in, long. Spikelets alx)ut a dozen 
consisting of three papery bracts containing a solitary flower. 

B. A. soc.. No. aa ia22. 
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Oalyx spatliaceoiis split in front, 1.5 in. long, buff. roroUa-tul)e 
as short, upper lobe broad oblong, 1.5 in. long, blunt, lower ones 
linear, buff. Lip large obovate entire, yellow finely punctate red 
on both sides at the base. 8tanieii shorter than corolla-lobes ; fila- 
ment Jon^c'r than anther. Anther oblong, crest of two recurved 
horns with a small central process. Ovary silky. 

Hah, Negri Sembilan, Hukit Tangga, abundajit at 2,000 feet 
alt., in thick forest, JUdley, 

ARACEAE. 

Amorphophailus elegans Ridley, n. sp. 

Tuber small, flattened, globose, 3 in. througli. Ijeaf, petiole 
slender mottled grey green, 1 to 2 feet tall, limb green, of 3 
branches, outer pair rebran(*hed : petiolules 3 inches long, leaflets 3 
to 4 oblong, long cuspidate, Irnse cuneate inaeqnilateral, nerves 11 
pairs, secondary nerves nearly as conspicnous, all joining an intra- 
marginal nerve, () in. long. 1.5 in. wide, cusp 1 in. long; secondary 
petiolules ,12 in. long. Peduncle slender, 3 feet tall, mottled grey 
green, and })ink with scattered light green blotches. Spathe nar- 
row lanceolate acute, 5 in. long, pale green with small dark green 
blotches. Female portion of spike .5 in. long, green with yellow 
sessile stigmas. 'Male portion cylindric, 3 in. long. Stamens 
white; anther-cells pink. Appendage rugose cylindric, 4 in. long, 
white. 

Hah. Mountain w^oods, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga, Rid- 
ley. 

Pothos lorispatha Ridley, n. sp. 

'Ciimber, stem slender w^oody, intcrmxfes 1 in. long, l^eaf 
thinly siibcoriaceous, inaequilateral lanceolate long-acuminate ; 
nerves numerous inconspicuous intramarginal .5 in. from the edge, 
base narrowed; 1^ in. long, 3 in. wide; petiole 1.5 to 3 in. long, 
narrowly winged to the top, knee obscure, base shortly sheathing. 
Peduncle slender 1.25 in. long. iSpathe narrow, strap-shaped 
acuminate acute, 4 inches long, .4 in. wide, dark green. Spadix 
narrow cylindric, 3 in. long, .1(2 in. through; peduncle .25 in. long. 
Bracts lihintly triangular at top, strongly keeled beneath. Sepals 
small, blunt triangular, liooded. Stamens shorter. Ovary oblong 
subquadrate at top. Stigma small cinmlar. 

Ifab, Limestone cliffs, Selangor, Batu (^aves, Ridley, 

The leaves are thinner in texture than in most species and the 
spathe is strap*shaped. 

PALMAE. 

Areca latiloba Ridley, n. sp. 

Stem simple 4 to 5 feet tall, .5 in. through. Ijeaves three feet 
or more long with few broad sigmoid rhomboid lobes, broad at ilie 

Jour. Striiltft Brftisoh 
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base, very long a(‘unn‘nate at the tip with 10 to 12 prominent nerves 
1 foot long, H in. wide, the top pair very uiunpial. Spadix 9 in. 
long; hranelies slender in jiairs on sliort ,2 in. ])ednri('los below% 
solitary above. Male flow(‘rs .18^ in. long. 'Se}>als very small, 
round. Petals lanceolate acute. Stamens .‘b filaments connate at 
the base. Female flowers one on each branch or only on the middle 
branches. Sepals ovate a(*nte. Petals ])roa(l oblong blunt .4 in. 
long. Fruit 1 in. long, .o in. through, thin, iihroiis coat. 

Hal). Mountain fore^ts, Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga at 
feet alt., liidley. 

Tliis is distinguished from Anua jjurnila Bl. by its smaller 
AyA\ nn^re slender stem, and broad sigmoid leaflets, resembling 
t]ios(‘ of Pinanga ranina. 

Pinanga glaucescens Bidley, n. k]>. 

.V dwarf palm. Leave.s d feel or more long, lobes very broad, 
'oblojig-lanceolate, long-acuminate with b to 12 prominent nerves, 
glaucous hcncatl) 14 in. long, 3. .5 in. wide, terminal pair connate 
at base for (i inches, se})arate at top for T indies, with numerous 
terminal teeth, midrib sjiotted brown, voung leaver maculate with 
darker sjiots. Sjiadix erect with two or three liranches, stout 
p(*duncle l.o in, long: hran(‘]ies 4 in. long. Flowers spirally ar- 
ranged. Si‘pab in female round, short. Fruit Idack on a red 
sjiadix cilijjsoid, .o in. long. Stigma^ ^hort sessile. Seed ellip- 
soid ,1 in. long sparsely ruminate. 

Ilah. Mountain foiHVts Negri Siuuhilan, Bukit Tangga at 
2,400 f(*(*t alt., Pul leg. 

Tliis siKM'ies is near J*. Scarf erhitn { ; hwi it is a shorter palm 
nitli nnu'li broader lobes to the lea\(‘s. 

PANDANACEAE. 

Pandanus pilaris Ridhw, n. s]). 

Short bushy plant. I weaves dark green (S feet long, 1 in. wide, 
3-nerved linear a(Uiniinate with numerous very .‘■mall tliorns on tlie 
edges and 3 nerves in the upper jiart. Peduncles stout 8 in. long, 
'Obscurely 3-angIed at the toj) Muth a broad lanceolate bract over () 
in. long. Male unknown. Female head globose, 4 in. through. 
Ovaries cyliiulric ajigled, nearly 1 in. long, .18 in. througli slightly 
curved, acute. .Stigma linear on the mulerside running to the tip. 

Hub. Mountain forests 2,000 feet alt., Negri Sembilan, Bukit 
Tangga, Ridley. 


a. A. Soc„ Ko. 66 im2. 
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By Elmer. D. Merrill. 

I)irpciot\ Bureau of Science, Manila, 

This aeeouLt of Bornean plants is eonthnied from page 201 
of the Journal for this year, No. 80. 


LEGUMJNOSAE. 

Derr is Loureiru. 

Derris pachycarpa sp. iiov. 

Frntex seaiulens, gkher (florihus ignotis) : ramis leiitieellatis : 
foliis 20 — W em, longis, foliolis 7 vel 9, elliptieo-ovativS vel ohlongo- 
subeaiulato-aeimTinatis, nervis utrinque eireiter 10. teiuiihns; in- 
fruetescentiis 10 — 18 cm. longis: legiiminiims hruuneis, nitidis, 
laevibus, oblongis v(‘l olilongo-ellipticis. inflatis, 4.o — 7 cm. longis, 
2.2 — 3.0 em, latis, usque ad 1 em. erassis, siitiiris superioribus 
anguste crasse<jue alatis vel earinati**’, inferioril)us rotundatis vel 
obscurissime earinatis: seminibus solitariis, ohlongo-ellipsoideis vel 
oblongis, 2.0 em. lojigis. 

A scandent wooOy ^\ne apparently glalu'oiis (flowers un- 
known), the branches brown or reddish-brown, lentieellate, smooth 
or somewhat rugose, the branehlets somewhat angled or compressed 
when dry. Leaves 20 to 30 em. long; leaflets 1 or 9, elliptic-ovate 
to oblong-elli][)tie, chartaeeous, smooth, shining, brownish-olivace- 
ous, the lower surface somewhat paler than the u])per, 7 to 12 cm. 
long, 3 to () em. wide, the apex conspicuously and rather abruptly 
acuminate, the acumen often subcaudate, blunt, up to 1.5 cm. long, 
base rounded; lateral nerves about 10 on each side of the midrib, 
slender, not prominent, the reticulations obscure; petiolules 7 to* 
9 mm. long. Infructescences 10 to 18 cm. long. Pods oblong to 
oblong-elliptic, inflated, brown, smooth, shining, 4.5 to 7 cm. 
long, 2.2 to 3.5 cm. wide, up to 1 cm. thick, the upper suture nar- 
rowly and very thickly winged or carinate, the lower one rounded' 
(*r very obscurely carinate, the upper wing at most 3 mm. wide. 
Seeds solitary, oblong-ellipsoid or oblong, 2.5 cm. long* 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakaii, Ramies 
1250 (tyjKj), 1257, October, 19^0. In thickets and in forests at 
low altitudes. A species well characterised by being entirely gla^ 

, Jour. Btraits 
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l)rou8, so far as known, and in its inflated, obsonndy winged, or 
^sometimes merely carinate pods wliicli very strongly rcWnnble those 
of Fongawia pintwia Merr, 

Canavaiia Adanson. 

Canavalia bracteolata sp. nov. 

SnlfrnticosH, scaiiden^, partibiis jiiniorilnih et siibtiis foliis 
feiTUgineo-pnbesc'emtibns ; petiolis perspi('ue ferrugineo-piibescen- 
tibns; foliolis o\ato-ellipticis vcd ellipticis, membranaceis vel eliar> 
taeeis, aenminatis, ^ — 9 cm, lorigis; racemis longe iKHlnnculatis, 
rtoribus 3 cm, longis, glabris, bracteolis binis ellipticds mein- 
branceih K — 10 mm. longis instrnctis; legiiminibiis angiist(‘ 
‘oblongis, t‘(>mj)rossis, Icviter pnbeacentihns, 12 cm. longis, 15 — 18 
mm. lati.s, seminibns {drciter 12, (dliptici'j, compre sis, S mm. 
longis, atro-brnnncis, obscure \ar legal is. 

A sufl’nitest'cnt vine, the younger parts and the lower surface 
of tlie leaflets cojispi(‘iionsly ferniginoiis-pubcscent. Branches 
terete. >mootb, glabrous, about 1 mm. in diameter, pale or })rownisli 
when dry. l^eaves 3-foli(»late, their })etioles ferriiginous-jmbescent, 

3 to 5 cm, long; leaflets ovate-elliptic to elli])tie, membranaceous 
to chartaceoiis, T to 9 cm, hnig, 3 to 5 cm. wide, rather abruptly 
acuminate, the acumen broad and distinctly ajdeulate, base usually 
obtuse, tile u])j)er surface olivaceous, glabrous or nearly so e\ce])t 
tile somewhat puljcscent midrib, the lower surface ferrugiiious- 
])uf)escent on the midrib, ncr\es and reticulations ; lateral nerves 
about 8 on ea(‘h side of the midrib, distinct. Inflorescences long- 
])edunc]ed, 4'3 to 59 cm. long, when young more or less ferruginous- 
pubes{*ent, in age glabrous or nearly so. Flowers purplish-pink, 
mostly in tlu‘ up])er 19 cm,, about 3 cm. long, -omewhat fascicled 
on tlie thickenetl iiodes, their pedicels shunler, })ube>cent, about 5 
mm. long, the calyces subtended by 2, (dliptie, subpersi stent, mem- 
branac'cous, distiiu'tly Jierved bractcoles which are al)Ont hOnmi. long, 

0 mm. wide, s})aringly pubescent, and rounded at the apices. 
Calyx rather strongly curved, the tube alwiit 12 mm. long, t)ase 
( Uiicate, the U))per lip entire, ovate, ^ mm. long, the lower lip 3- 
Jobed, the lateral lobes oblong-ovate, 5 mm. long, subacute, the 
niiddle one v-imilar hut sliglitly longer, lamb of the standard oh- 
ovate, 2,5 cm. long, 2\ mi. wide, obscurely aurieled at the base, tin* 
claw 1 mm. long; wings oblong-elliptic, nearly o(jualling the 
standard, about 8 mm. wide, olituse, conspic-uously aurieled at the 
base, the (daw^s < mm. long; keel e<|nalling the wings, oldoiig- 
obovate, inequilateral, rounded, scarcely falcate, the inner margin 
in tlie median part coinspicuously txiothed, base ineciuilateral, ob- 
tuse, not aurieled. Filaments glabrous, the free parts (> to 7 mm, 
long; anthers ellipsoid, 1.2 mm. long; staminal tube distinctly 
geniculate near its base. Ovary linear, pubescent, stipitate ; ovules 
about 15; style glabrous, (> to 8 mm. long. Pods flattened, about 
12 cm. loUg,‘lo to 18 mm. wide, about 4 mm. thick along the upper 

R. A. Soc., No. as 1923. 
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suture, the marginal keels vscarcely exceeding the u[)[)er suture in* 
lieight, valves coriaceous, somewhat acuminate, sparingly ferru- 
ginous-pulK?scent, slightly horizoiitallv sulcate ]>etween the seeds; 
seeds about 12, elliptic, compressed, 8 mm. long, dark-brown when 
dry, obscurclx mottled. 

British Xorth Borneo, Sandakau, Ramos 1^)11 (type), Septem- 
ber, 19^20. lu damp tliickets at low altitudes. The same species 
represented b\ Naficc Collector d67. Bar, Sri, from the 

vicinity of Kucliing, Sarawak. A species well characterized by its 
ferruginous indumentum ; its conspicuously bracteolate tlowers; 
and its comjiresscd, comparativeh narrow, transversely silicate, 
sparingly ferrugiiious-jiubescent ])ods, the keels along the upper 
suture being exacth marginal. 

OXALIDACEAE. 

Sarcotheca Blume. 

Sarcotheca pinnata <;p. nov. 

Frutex ^callden^, inflorcscentiis exceptis subglaber; ramis 
brunneis, glabris, striatis, 8 mm. diametro, ramulis junioribus 
puberulis; folii> circiter 50 cm. longis, foliolis 7, chartaceis, elHp- 
tic*o-ovatis vel oblongo-clli})tici8, 14 — 27 cm. longis, acuiminatis, 
basi late rotundatis vel obscure cordati^, nervis primariis ‘Utrinque 
12 — 15, subtus perspicuis; inflorescentiis anguste paniculatis, axil- 
Jaribua, 5 — 7 (un. longis, suhcinereo-pulieruJig ; floribus 4 mm. 
longis ; sepalis oblongo-ovatis, acutis, ])uberuJis. 

A woody vino, the branchlets and inflorescences sparingly 
pubescent. Branches brown, striate, glabrous, about 1 cm. in dia- 
meter. Leaves ])innate, up to 5*0 cm. long : leaflets 7, elliptic-ovate 
to obloiig-elli})tic, chartaceous, 14 to 27 cm. long, 7 to 11 cm. wide, 
the ba^e rounded or that of the lowermost leaflet sometimes ob- 
scurely cordate, apex shortly aeuminate, the upper surface olivace- 
ous, smooth, shining, the lower surface somewhat paler, the midrib 
and nerves brownish; lateral nerves 12 to 15 on each side of the 
midrib, cur\ed-as(*ending, prominent on tlie lower surface, not 
anastomosing but directly joining the somewhat cartilaginous mar- 
gins, the reticulations distinct; petiolules 5 to 7 mm. long. In- 
floresmices axillary, 5 to 7 cm, long, narrowl,v paniculate. Howors 
about 4 mm. long, white, their pedicels 2 to 4 mm. in length, joint- 
ed. Sepals 5, oblong-ovate, acute or sometimes acuminate, brown 
when dry, pulKxscent. Petals elliptic to oblong-elliptic, obtuse, 
glabrous, 3.5 to 4 mm. long. Stamens 10, their fllaments nearly 
free, the younger ones up to 2.5 mm. in length, the alternating 
shorter ones 1 to 1.5 mm. long. Ov^arv composed of 5 oblong 
carpels about 1.5 mm. long, somewhat puteseent, united below. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Bamo^ 
1485, October, 1920. On dry forested slopes at low altitudes. A 
species well characterized by its large pinnate leaves and its ample 
leaflets. 


Jour, fitrult* 
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RUT ACE A E. 

Evodia Forster. 

Evodia punctata sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, partibus juiiioribus (‘ineroo-pubernlis ; rami^ 
^labris, terotibus, 4 — 5 mm. (Hamotro, ramulis j)lus miiiusve com- 
press is ; foliis J]-foli()latis, foliolis ol)loii^o<‘llipticis \el (‘lli])tico- 
ovatis, chartaceis, o-livaceis, utriiupio coiicolorihus, nitidis, 9 — 15 
om, lon^is, iitrinque angiistatis, ])aKi acutis, apice acuminatis, .sub- 
tus jx^rspicne atro-[)uii<*tato-^landulosis, nervis ntrinque — 15,. 
distiiictis; iiifnictesceiitiis lateralibiis, pcdiiiieulatis, pyramidato- 
panienlntis, 15 <'m. longis, friud-ibus obovoideis, 8 — 10 mm. loiigiis. 

A nearly glabrous shrub or small tnv about 5 m. high, the 
very young part^ (‘inereoiL-j)U'borulent. Hram-hes pale-brownish, 
terete, smooth, about 5 mm. in diameter, the brancblets and 
jietioles rather dark-l)rown. Lea\es 5-t'oliolate, tbeir ])etiole> 5 to 
(1 cm. long: leaflets oblong-elliptic to eIIiptic-o\ate, cliartaceous, 
olivaceous, shining, of about the sanu* color on })oth surfaces, 9 to 
15 cm. long, 4 to b ( in. wide, suIxHpially narrowed to tlu‘ acuminati* 
apex and aimtt* base, the lower surface conspicuously blat'>k-})unc- 
tate-glandular : lateral nervts 1.2 to 15 on (mch ^de of the midrib, 
sjireading, slightly curved, rather obs(*urely anastomosing, the reti- 
culations .lax, not prominent. Infruetesceiicc^s lateral, peduncled, 
about 15 cm. long, th(‘ branches f(‘W, spreading, the lower ones up 
to 7 cm. long. Fruits obovoid, th(» cocci S to 19 mm. long, slightly 
(Himpressod and slightly ine(juilat(‘ral, \prrucose when dry, the apex, 
broadly rounded, base subacuti*. StxMis bhu'k shining, elli])soid, 
5 to () mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, llamas 
1JS9f October, 1912-0. In dam]» forests at low altitudes. A specie^ 
in many respects closely resembling tlie Philippine Eivdia ternaia 
Merr., well charaederized, howe\er, by its unusually large fruits. 

Evodia bintoco BlaiuH) FI. Filij). ed. 2 (1845) 50, ed. 5, 1 (1877) 
93; Merr. Sp. Blancoanae (1918) 197, 

Evodia whulanaensis Merr. in Phili]>. Forestry Bur. Bull. 1 
(1903) 2-5. 

British North Borneo, Kudat, Agama 107 7. November, 1920, 
near the seashore. Widely distributed in the central and southern 
Philippine,", Mindoro, Sibuyan, Tablas, Panay, Ix\vte, Bohol, Min- 
danao, and Basilaii, but not previously recorded from outside of 
that Archipelago. 

MELIACEAE. 

Chisochiton Jmsieu. 

Chiaochlton brachyantliuin sp- nov. 

Arbor parva, partibus junioribus plus minusve pubescentibus; 
foliis aStemis, mu longis, foliolis 6 — 12, oblongis vel 

oblongo-ellipticis, subeoriaceis, olivaeeis, utriuque mtidis, 8 16 

H. A. Soc., No, 86 1982. 
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<an. loHgis, a})nipte subeaudato-acuminatis, ii<»rvis iitriuque 10 — 13, 
supra leviter impressis, subtiis vaide perspkuis; infloreecentila 
aiiguste paidculatis vol subijpitdformibus, 41)^ — 5^1) t in. lougis, ramis 
paucis, br^^vihus, supra obsoletis et fioribus suporioribus fascicu- 
latim (lispositis; floribus idrcitor 13 mm. longis, 4-meris; caly^’e 
truncate ; petalis glabris, 1, in dimidio inferiore cum tubum coalitis; 
tube in partibus sujK^rioribus extus adpressc liirsuto-ciliato, intus 
glabro^ creiiato; anthoris 4 vel 5, 1 mm. loiigis; frutdibus juniori- 
bns dense ferrugineo-pubescentibiis. 

A small tree, tlie younger }mrts more or les^ pale ferruginous- 
pubescent, branclie.s terete, dark-brown, glabrous, the ultimate 
branchlets about 5 mm. in diameter. lA^avcs alternate, 25 to (vO 
cm. long, the rachis lirown, sparingly pubescent or ultimately gla- 
brous; leaflets (1 to 12, oldong to oblong-elliptic, snlx'oriaeeous, 
pale-oUvaccous to somewhat brownisli when dry, sliiiiijig on both 
furtaces, S to in cm. Jong, J to 1 cm, wide, rather abruptly C'aadate- 
.acuminate, the acumen up to 2 cm. long, blunt, l)ase usually 
rounded, glabrous on both surfaces or tlie midrib and nerves 
beneath sparingly appressed-pubescent ; lateral ner^es 10 to 13 on 
each side of the midrib, spreading, ol)Si‘urely anastomosing, very 
liromineiit on the lower surface, lufloresirnees narrowly pani- 
culate or Mihspieiform, 40 to *50 em. long, the branches few, distant, 
spreading, the lower ones u}) to 7 em. long, usually much .shorter, 
the upper on(*8 obsolete and the flowers faseieJed along the raehis. 
Flowers 4-merous, about 13 mm. long, .sessile. Calyx cup-shaped, 
truncate, about l.S mm. in diameter. Petals 4, linear, about 12 
mm. long, 1.8 ram. wide, glabrous, obtuse, united for the lower 
half with the stamina! tul)e. Staminal tube cylindric, about 12 
mm. long, 1.8 to 2 mm. in diameter, j-omewhat appressed-hirsute 
ill the upper part, crenate at the apex, the anthers 4 or 5, 1 mm. 
in length, inserted just below the rim and with a few ciliate hairs 
on the back. Ovary ovoid, appressed-pubesceiit ; style pubescent 
in the lower half; stigma subcapitate, 0.5 mm. in diameter. Disk 
O. Very young fruits densely ferruginous-pubescent, obovoid. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibuga, near Saridakan, 
Ramas (type), llOU, 1H99, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1920. In primary forests at low altitudes, with the local 
Malay name Jmnga tauan. A 8})ecies allied to (9ii^ochiton amahilu 
Miq., but dift'ering, among other characters, in its shorter 4-meroug 
flowers. 

Chisochiton kitiabaluense sp. nov. 

Arbor, inflorescentiis canlinis exceptis glabra vel subglabra; 
foliis alternis, 40 — 50 cm. longis, foliolis 8 — 10, oppositis, obiongis, 
chartaoeis, subolivaceia, nitidis, 14--^20 em. longis, teniiiter 
acuminatis, basi inaecpiilateralibus, acutis, nervis utrinqUe ciroitet 
12, eubhis perspicnis; inflorescentiis caulinis, aimuste paniculati% 
cireiter 40 cm. longis, ramis paucis, patulis, inlerioiibus eirciter 
7 cm. longis; floritas 4-meri«, brevissime peclicellatis, racemose 

Jour, atroftil 
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eiH. loiii?is, extus leviter adpresse piibeseentibus ; 
ralvce eiipialato, trunc?ato, 2 mni. diametro : iietalis 4, liberis, tubo 
oxtus ^labro, iritiis leviter pnbeacente: aiitlieris 5 vel 6, anguste 
oblongis, 2 mm. longis, dorso leviter pubesceiite ; ovario oblorigOj 
adpresse pubeaeente. 

A tree glabrous or subglabrous ex(»ept the iufloreseeiiee«, the 
ultimate branehlets dark-brown, terete, al)out 5 mm. in diameter. 
Leaves alternate, 40 to 50 cm. long: leaflets 8 or 10, opposite, ob- 
long, chartaceous, subolivaceoiis wiien drv, shining, 14 to 2i) cm. 
long, 5 to 8 cm. wide, rather slenderly hut bluntly acuminate, base 
more or less ine(|uilateral, acute; lateral nerves about 12 on each 
side of the midrib, prominent on the lower surface, scarcely anasto- 
mosing, the reticulations rather lax, distinct. Inflorescences fas- 
(dcled on woody tubercles on the trunk, narrowly })aniculate, about 
40 cm. long, somewhat pul>escent, tlie branches few, spreading, the 
lower ones aboiut 7 cun. long. Flowers l-nierous, very shortly pedicel]- 
(hI and rac'eniosely arranged on the idtimate branehlets, about 2.7 
cm. long. Lal,yx cup-Khaped, iruncuite, 2 mm. in dianuder, spa ring! v 
a|)pres8ed-pubescent. Petals 4, free, .sparingly appressed-pubescent 
outside, obtuse, the apical part 2 to 2.5 mm. wide. Stamina] tube 
glabrous outside, sparingly j)ubeseent inside, about as long as the 
petals, irregularly and shortly tootlied at the apex ; anthers 5 or (>, 
jiarrowly oblong, 2 mm. in length, sliglitly pubescent on the back. 
Ovarv oblong, a])pressed -pubescent ; .<itvle slightly pubescjent. Disk 
0 . 

Britisli .\oilh Borneo, Kiaii and Minitindok Gorge, Mount 
Kinabalu, uj> to an atlitude of about 1,400 m., Mrs. ClertiPMs 10116 
(type) Uh^lf), 10490 , November, 1915. The infloreseeimes are 
detached, but the field label with Xo. l’049O indicates that they 
are l)orne near the base of the trunk. My specimen of this number 
.Glows three inflorescen(*cs attached to a woody tubercle 1.5 cm. in 
diameter. 


Aphanamixis Bhime, 

Aphanamixis sumatrana (Miq.) Harms in Engl, and Prantl 
Nat. l^anzenfain. 3/4 (TBOG) 290. 

ArnoQra mmatrana Miq. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd.-Bot. 4 (1808) 
a5 ; C. DC. in I)€. Monog*. Phan. 1 (1878) 581. 

British N orth Borneo, near Sandakaii, Viliam i I 266^ A gam a 
JtlSj, Oleniens 11775, Ramos 1128: Sarawak, Foxworthy 12S, In 
forests at low altitudes. Malay Peninsula, Sumatra. 

Aglaia Loureiro. 

Aglaia barntnensis sp. nov, § Ilearma. 

Arbor, partibns Junioribtis iiifiorescentiisque dense ferrugineo- 
pube8eentibu% foiiis alternis, 20-— 28 cm. 

iongis^ foUolis lanceohife^ cm. loitgis, 

acumiimtis, utrinqne 15—17, vetustforibua 
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utrinqm* ^labris; panieuhfe 20 — 25 cm. longin, deijse ferrugineo- 
])ubesceiitibu8, miiltifioris, florilnih o-meris, breviHsime pedi(‘ellatis, 
t^ubraeemoae dinpositis; ('alyoe cireiter 1*5 inni. diainotro, lobis 
orbienlari-matis ; petaliK liberis ; tiibo ^taniiiieo 5-fido. 

A tree, the younger part‘^, young leaver, and iufloreaceiices 
«denfiely ferriiginous-piibeseent, the indumentum short, more or less 
s-tellate. Leaves alternate, *^(> to 28 cm. long, the petiole and 
rachis more or less fer^ugJ]lou^-pube8cent, in age glabrous or near- 
ly so; leaflets subcoria(‘eous, laiu'eolate, 9 to 15, opposite or the 
lower ones subalternate, ^ to 14 cm. long, 1 to 1.8 cm. wide, nar- 
rowed upward to tlio acuminate apex and below to the usually 
('Uneate base, the up])er hurface grayish or ])r<)\unsh, glabrous, the 
lower surfa(*e rather dark-hrowji, wlien young j tellate-tomeiitose, 
ultimately glabroim; lateral ner\es 15 to 17 on each side of the 
midrib, prominent on the lo\^or ^urface, cur\ed-ana^tomosing, the 
reticulations obscure : petiolules 2 to 5 mm. long. Panicles ter- 
mnial and in the n})permost axils, 2i) to 2'5 cm. long, densely 
ferruginous- j)iibescent, the hranclies more or less spreading, the 
lower oiH*' up to 10 eiii. loiig. Flowers numerous, sliortly pt*di- 
celled, hiibracemoselv arranged on the ultimate branchlets. (^alyx 
a])out 1.5 mm. in diameter when s|:>read, the lobes orbicular-ovate, 
(bT mm, Jong, u>ually olituse, densely pubescent. Petals obovate, 
free, aiiout 2 mm. long. Stainiiial tube 5-cleft ; anthers 5, very 
short, at the tips of the lobes. 

Sarawak, Barain, Lio-Matn, Major J. (\ Moulion 10 (= ^7GS 
yatice Collector Bur. Sci.), October 50, 19-1 L aud at the same 
locality, Moulton G112, October 15, 11)20. *V species strongly 
characterized by its snlieoriaceou , narrow, lanceolate leaflets, in its 
vegetati\e characterh radical!} differing from all iireviously des- 
cribed species of this ‘section. Tlie staminal tube is divided nearly 
to the liase into 5, free, ohosate hegment^. 

BURSERACEAE. 

Santiria Blame, 

Santiria samarensis Merr. in Philip. Jour. Sd. 10 (1915) 
Bot. 31. 

British North Borneo, Sebuga, near Sandakan, Bamos J807, 
December, 1920. In damp forests at low Altitudes. Previously 
known only from the Philippines, where it ot‘(*urs in southern 
Luzon, Palawan, I>pyte, Hamar and Mindanao. Canarium caudaii* 
folium Merr. and (\ cramifolium Merr. are both synonyms, 

Canarium tinnaeus, 

Canarlutn pseudacoinmune Hocbr. PI. Bogor. Bxcicc. (1904) 60, 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Handakan, 

KtOS^ November, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. 
original description was based on specimens cultivated in tW 
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botanic garden at Buitenzorg, Java; it seems probable that it was 
introduced there from Borneo. 

DICHAPETALACEAE. 

DIchapetalum Thouars. 

Dichapetalum holopetalum Merr. in Idiilip. Jour. 17 

(1dm) 271 . 

Britihh Xorth Borneo, Batn Lima near Saiulakan, Ramos 
129(K 1750. October and Novemlx^r, ]9f20. In forests at low alti- 
tudes. Tlie specimen <ronform closely with the Philippine (Min- 
danao) type. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Glochidion Forster. 

Olochidion lancisepalutn sp. nov, § Hemiglocliidion. 

Frntex glaber, ramulis tenuibus, plus minnsve angulatis ; foliis 
4‘hartaeeis vel subcoriaceis, lanceolatis vel oblongo-laneeolatis, 11 — 
20 cm. longis, apice teniiitcr acuminatis, interdiim falcatis, basi 
eiineatis, siii)tus minutissime verriieulosis, nervis ntrinqne circiter 
adseendeiitibius ; fioril)iis fasciculatis ; 9 pancis, sepalis (5, lanceo- 
latis, 2 mm. longis: ova r jo globoso, 3-locelJato ; stylis cylindraceis, 
2.5 mm. longis, basi liand constrictis ; 6 antheris 3, connatis, 2 
mm. longis, sepalis laneeolatis, 2.5 mm. longis, exterioribus accres- 
•oeritibus. 

A glabrous, apparently dioecious shrub, the ultimate branches 
slejuler, about 1 mm. in diameter, somewhat angled. Leaves ehar- 
taceous to subcoriaceous, lanceolate to ol)long-lanceolate, 11 to 20 
cm. long, 2.3 to 5 cm. wide, narrowed u])ward to the slenderly 
acuminate tlie at unien frequently falcate and rather abruptly 

narrowed below to the ('uneate base, the upper surface olivaceous, 
smooth, the lower surface paler and very minutely verruculose wdien 
dry ; lateral nerves al)out 5 on eacli side of the midrib, rather 
.sharply ascending, diidinct, obscurely anastomosing, the primary 
reticulations slender, rather lax; petioles ,2 to 3 mm. long; stipules 
acicular, about 4 mm. long. Flowers axillary, fascicled, the pistil- 
late ones few, their pedicels up to G inm. long. 8<*pals G, lanceo- 
late, about 2 mm, long, acute or somewhat acuminate, the alternat- 
ing ones slightly narrower than the others. Ovary globose, gla- 
brous, 3-celled, about 0.8 mm. in diameter. Style cylindric, 2.5 
mm. long, about as thick as the ovary, not contracted at the base, 
very shortly 3-lobed at the tip. 8taminate flowers apparently 
somewhat abnormal/ their pedicels up to 1 cm. in length, frequent- 
ly supplied with one or two lanceolate bracteoles, the outer three 
sepals lanceolatOj acuminate, about 2.5 mm, long, accrescent and 
attaining a length of 4-5 mm., the inner three lanceolate, not 
exceeding 3 mna« in length. Stamens 3, unite<l, the anthers about 
2 nain, long, the produced. 

B. A. No. iftaa. 
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Sarawak, Upper Baram, Lio-Matu, Major J. (\ Moulton 671Jf. 
(type), 007J-Jf, October 12 and 15, 1920. Altitude about lOO m. 
A species strongly characterized by its lanceolate, slenderly 
acuminate, fcw-nor\ed leaves, and it< lanceolate Sepals. The type 
presents pistillate flowers only, the other numbers cited staminate 
flowers only, tlie latter lor the most part being abnormal in their 
a(*cre8(‘ent outer sepal«. 

Galearia Zollinger and Moriizi. 

Galearia stenophyila sp. nov. § Eugalearia, 

Frutex, ramiilis infloresceiitiisque pubescentilms : foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis vel lanceolatis, 10 — 25 cm. longis, 1 — 2.5 cm. latis, basi 
acutis, apjce obscure acuminatis, nervis utrinque 10 — 15, distan- 
tibus, arcuato-anastomosaritibus, perspicaiis : racemis terminalibus, 
3 — 5 cm. longis, fructibiis 1-locellatis, le\iter adprcsse pubescenti- 
bus, 0 — 7 mm. loiigi-, 8 — 10 mm. latis. 

A shrub, tht* branchlcts rather densely pubescent with short, 
brownish hairs, the branches terete, glabrous, grayish or brownish. 
Leaves linear-laiu'colate to lanwolate, subcoriaceous, 10 to 25 cm. 
long, 1 to 2.5 cm. wide, green ish-oli\mceous, slightly shining, 
glabrous on both .surfaces, the base acute, gradually narrowed up- 
ward to the somewhat acuminate apex; lateral nerves 10 to 15 on 
each side of the midrib, curved, arched-anastomosing, prominent 
on the lower surface, the reticulations lax, distinct; petioles 2 to 4 
mm. long. Fruiting racemes terminal, 3 to 5 cm. kmg, rather 
densely pubescent. Fruits dark-browm when dry, sparingly ap- 
pressed-pubescent, 6 to 7 mm. long, 8 to 10 mm. wide, l-(‘ellGd, 
their pedicels feiTUgiiious-pu))e?<*eiit, about 5 mm. long. 

British Xorth Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saudakan, Eamoft 
November, 192{). In forests at low altitudes. A very 
strongly marked species, readily distinguishable from all previously 
dcscril^ed forms by its very narrow, elongated, lanceolate leaves. 

Qalearia sessiliflora sp. nov. § Eugalearia, 

Frutex, ramuh\ inflorescentiisque exceptis glaber; foliis char- 
taceis, oblongo-ellipticis, 18 — 25 cm. longie, perspicue acuminatis, 
basi plernmque leviter asymmetricis, rotundatis vel subacutis, ner- 
vis utrinque 5 — 8, subtus valde perspicuis; infiorescelitiis $ folia 
subaequan tibus, flpribus sessilibus, fasciculatis ; calycis lobis ovatis, 
1 mm. longis, pul)escen tibus ; petalis glabris, spatulatis vel oblongo- 
obovatis, 2^.5 — 3 mm. longis, rotundatis, leviter cucullatis; ovario- 
dtose pubeseente. 

A shrub about 2 m. high, glabrous exc‘ept the somewhat pubes- 
cent branchlets and inflorescences, the branches terete, grayish or 
brownish, 2 to 2.5 mm, in diameto. Tieaves chartaoeoue, obloitg- 
eliiptic, 1(8 to 25 cm. long, 4 to 9 cm. wide, greenish-olivaceous, 
slightly .shining, the base rounded or subacute, usually somewhat 
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inequilateral, tlie apex rather prominently acuminate ; lateral nerves 

0 to 8 on each side of the midrib, somewhat impressed on the 
upper surface, very prominent on the lower surface, the reticula- 
tions lax, very prominent; petioles 5 to 12 mm. long, pubescent 
'when young, ultimately glabrous. Pistillate inflorescences ter- 
minal, about as long as the leaves, the flowers sessile, fascicled, 
(^alyx appressed-pubescent, 5-lobed, the lobes ovate, acute, about 1 
mm. long. Petals glabrous, oblong-obovate to s})atulate, 2.5 to 3 
mm. long, the limb rounded and cucnllate, the narrower basal part 

1 mm. in lengtii. Ovary densely pubescent, 2-eelled ; styles very 
short. 

British >^orth Boriu*o, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1S12, October, 19i20. In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 
apparently most dosely allied to Galearia phlebocarpa Miq., well 
characterized by its s[)atulate to oblong-obovate. slightly eucullate 
])etals, and its se. sile flowers. 

Homonoia lAntreAro. 

Homofioia javensis (Blume) Muell.-Arg. in Linnaea 34 (1865) 
2tH), 1)(\ Prodr. 15/2 (1<S()6) 1022: Pax and Ifoffrn. in 
Engl. IMlanzenreich 68 (lOlT) 112. /. 21'. 

British North Borneo, Labuk District, Apama lllA. In 
forests at low altitudes. New to Borneo. Malay Peninsula and 
Java to the (tentral and soiitliern IMiilippines southward to Timor 
and Xew Guinea. 


Maiiotus Loureiro. 

Mallotus blumeanus Muell.-Arg. in Linnaea 34 (1865) 195, DC. 

Prodr. 15/2 (1866) 978; Pax in Eiml. l^fianzenreich 63 
(1914) 157. 

British North Borneo, Kudat, Agama lOOS, in dry forests at 
low altitudes. Sumatra, Java. 

Mallotus moritzianus Muell.-Arg. in DC. Prodr. 15/2 (1866) 
971 ; Pax op. cit. 152. 

British North Borneo, Tawao, Wood 000, September, 1920. 
In level places along the Kumpung Eiver. Java. ^ 

ActephUa Blume. 

Actephila dispersa (Elm.) Merr. in Philip. Jonr. Sci. 4 (1909) 
Bot. 276. 

PimeleodendfVn dispersum Elm, I^eafl. Philip. Bot. 1 (lOOS) 
308. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos Wood 980, 

October, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. This species is 
widely disWibuted in Philippines (Luzon, Palawan, I^yte, 

R. A, Soc., No, 80 
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Siargao, Dina^at, MiiulanaiO), but should be critically compared^ 
with Adephila giganfifolia Koord. of Celebes. The genus is new 
to Borneo* 


Cleistanthus Hooker f. 

Cleistanthus tnegacarpus C. B. Kob. in Phili]). Jour. Sci. 6- 
(1011) Bot. ^23. 

British Nortli Borneo, Bettotan River, J, Agania 716,^J\ine 9, 
1019. In fore^-ts at low altitudes. Previously known only from 
the PhiJi])pines, where it is widely distributed from Mindoro tO' 
Xegros, Samar, and Mindanao. 

Omphalea Linnaeus, 

Omphalea bracteata (Blanco) Merr. Sp. Blancoanae (1918) 230. 

Tragia bracteata Blanco FI. Filip, ed. 2 (1845) 480. 

Omphalea philippiriensis Merr. in Pliilip. Jour. Sci. 3 (1908) 
Bot. 230. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1453, In forests at low altitudes. Previously known only from 
Luzon, the third species found in Borneo, all three also occurring 
in the Philippines. 


ANACARDIACEAE. 

Meianochyla Hooker f. 

Melanochyla ferruginea sp. nov. 

Arbor parva, ramulis et petioli^ et inflore centiis et subtus- 
foliis dense ferrugineo-pubesc^ntibus ; foliis coriaceis, ellipticis vel 
oblongo-ellipticis, 18 — 12 cm. longis, apice })lerumque late rotun> 
datis, basi acutis, supra olivaceis, glabris, minute piincticulatis,. 
subtus pallidioribus, raolliter pubescentibus, nervis utrinque cir- 
citer 2'2, patulis, valde perspiciiis; paniculis angustatis^ circiter 30 
cm. longis; floribus 5 — 6 inm. longis, dense ferrugineo-pubescenti- 
bus; calycis tubo 3 mm. longo, lobis subaeutis, 1.5' mm. longis; 
petalis oblongis, 4 — 5 mm. longis, erassis, dense ferrugineo-pubes- 
centibus, partibus apicalibus reflexis intus glabris. 

A small tree the branchlets, |K4ioles, inflorescences, and the* 
lower surface of the leaves on the midribs and nerves denaelj ferru- 
ginous-pubescent. Branches terete, sparingly lenticellate, brown- 
ish, glabrous, 5 to 6 mm. in diameter. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic 
to oblong-elliptic, IH to 42 cm. long, 7 to 17 cm. wide, the apex 
broadly rounded or somewhat retuse, base acute, the upper surface* 
olivaceous, glabrous except for the more or less hirsute midrib^ 
supplied with numerous, scjattered, minute pits, the lower surface 
paler than the upper, conspicuously aud softly pubescent, the in^ 
dumentum dense only on the midrib; petioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. 
densely ferruginous-pubescent; lateral nerves about S8 on ea® 
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side of the midrib, spreading, very proniiuent on the lower surface, 
l^anicles narrow, about ;P> cm. Jong. Flowers 5 to 0 mm. long, 
densely ferrugii}oiu«-})ubesceiit, the calyx tube about S mm. in 
length, the lobes oblong-ovate, subacute’ coriaceous, 1.5 mm. long. 
Petals oblong, *1 to 5 mm. long, thickened, densidv ferruginous- 
pubescent on both surfaces except on the iiiiier surface of the re- 
tiexed apical part. Filantents 2 mm. long, densely ferruginous- 
})ubescent. Anthers narrowly oblong, 1 mm. long. ‘ Rudimentary 
■ovary densely f err ugiuous-vi lions. 

Hritish North Borneo, Batu Idma, near Sandakan, Ramos 
November, 19<20. In damp forests along small streams at 
low altitudes. A species manifestly allied to Mdanochyla hecca- 
riana Oliv., but with larger, more numerously nerved leaves and 
very much .smaller, rather eongested flowers. In Oliver’s speeies 
tlie flowers exceed 1 cm. in length. It is po-sible that the present 
species may he the same as the form eharacterized liy Oliver as 
var. birA'ipora, ilie flowers of this form being described as from ^ 
to I of an inch in length. 

Semecarpus Jjinnaeiis /. 

Semecarpus borneensis s}). uov. 

PVutex vel arl)(>r par\a. ramis glahris, ramulis ]>atale ciliatis; 
foliis suhcoriacei.s, in siccitate pallidis, nitidis, ellipticis vel ob- 
longo-elIipti('is vel ohovato-ellipticis, p) — ('in. longis, hreviter 
obtuse acuininatis, hasi acutis, supra glahris, suhtus glanceseenti- 
hus, ad ('Ostam iiervosc|Ue longe ciliatis, ner\is ])rimariis utrinqiie 
10 — 1 ^^ pers])icuis, curvatis, s(^cundariis rectangularibus ; intiores- 
centis(iue <5 axillarilius, usque ad (un. longis, subracemosis vel 
d(*pau])erato-paiiiculatis, perspicue ciliatis; horibus hreviter pedi- 
cellatis, subglomeratis, bracteis angustc oblongis, 2 — mm. longis, 
perspicue rufo-ciliatis. 

A shrub or small tree, tlie branehlets, intioresceiices, and leaves 
on the midrib and nerves conspicuously ciliate with sj)reading hairs. 
Branches glaiirons, terete, grayish-brown. Lejnes subeoriac'eous, 
])ale when dry, shining, elli])tic to oblong-elliptic or obovate-elliptic, 
10 to 20 cm. long, 5 to 8 cm. wn'de, apex shortly and obtusely acu- 
minate. f)ase acute, not decurrent, the upix-r surface glabrous, the 
lower somewhat glaucous, the ciliate spreading hairs scattered on 
the midrib and lateral nerves: lateral nerves 10 to 14 on each side 
of the midrib, prominent, rather spreading, curved, anastomosing, 
the primary reticulations leaving the nerves at right angles, pro- 
minent, the ultimate free ones rather distinct; petioles 1.3 to 2 
cm. long. •Btaminate inflorescences axillary, solitary, subracemo?e 
or clepauperate-pani dilate, 6 to 20 cm. long, couspicmously ciliate, 
the hairs spreading, those on the younger parts rufous. Flowers 
crowded at the nodes in small glomeriiles, their j>edicels 1 mm. 
long or less. Bracts narrowly oblong, 2 to 3 mm. long, conspicu- 
ously rufons-'ciliate, the bracteol^s similar, smaller. Calyx about 

R. A. $oc., Ni>. 86 1822. 
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2 mm. in diameter, the lobes ovate, aente or acuminate, 0.8 mm* 
lon^, eiliate. Petals oblong-elliptic, 2 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Rosop, near Kudat, A^ama 1061, No- 
vember 15, 1920. On dry slopes, altitude about 20 m. A species 
allied to Sernecarpus glaum Engl., from which it is distinguished 
by its much shorter, axillary not terminal, usually racemose rather 
than paniculate iiiflorchceiu'es, larger lea^es, and other characters. 

Semecarptis oblanceolata sp. iio\. 

Prutex erect ll^, Miiiplex, cireiter 1 in. altus, infiorescentiis 
inibcrulii exeeptis glaber; foliis oblanceolatis, spbcoriaceis, cireiter 
7'5 cm. loiigia, 13 cm. latis, supra olivaceis, nitidis, glabris, subtus 
palljdioribus, minute scaberulis, apice breviter ac'uminatis, deorsum 
gradatim ang^istatih, basi obtusis, 1 — 1.5 cm. latis; iiervis primariis 
lateralibus iitrimpie cireiter 30, utrimjue valde ix'rspicnis, nervis 
seeimdariis inter jvrirnarios traiusversis, aiiiiulo recto alieuntibus, 
iiltiniis ohscuri^ llberi^; pani(‘ulis S terminalibus 20 cm. longis, 
puberulis ; tloribu> o-meris; sepalis petalis(pio extus puherulis, 
petalifi elliptico-o\atis, 2.5 mm, longis. 

An eret't, apparently nnbranclied shrub about 1 m. high, 
glabrous exee]>t the puberulent in florescences, the stems pale-brown 
wlien dry, about 1 eni. in diameter, sparinglv lenticellate. l^eavc^ 
crowded at the apicch of the stems, coriaceous or subcoriaceous, 
oblanceolate, about 15 cm. long, 13 cm. wide, the upper surface 
olivaceous, sinning, glabrous, the lower surface paler but scarcely 
glaucous, minutel.\ scabrid, the apex shortlv ainl sharplv acuminate, 
gradually narrowed in the lower three quarters to the abruptly 
rounded base which is but from 1 to 1.5 cm. in width, the midrib, 
lateral nerve-, and reticulations very prominent on both surfaces, 
the nerves about 30 on each side of tlie midrib, the reticulations 
lax, the primary ones leaving the nerves at right angles, the ulti- 
mate veinlets obscure, free ; petioles stout, angular, about 1 cm. 
long. Staminate panicles terminal, erect, about 20 cm. long, all 
parts puberulent, the lower branches up to 12 cm. in length, their 
subtending bracts narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, about 5 mm. 
long. Buds o)>ovoid, their pedicels about 1 mm. long. Calyx 
puberulent, 5-lobed, the lobes triangular-ovate, acute, 0.5 mm. long. 
Petals 5, ellif)tic-o\ate, somewhat acuminate, 2.5 mm. long, 
puberulent externally, rather di.«tinctly nerved and reticulate. 

Britisl) North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Bamo$ 
/J/7, November, 1920. On steep forested slopes near streams at 
low altitudes. A species very closely allied to the Philippine Seme-^ 
carpus suhsessilifolia Merr. ; in habit, size aitd appearance of its 
leaves clo-eiy approximating the latter species, differing in its 
miioh more lax reticulations, the nerves and midribs prominently 
raised on both surfaces, the lower surface of the leaves minutely" 
but distinctly scabrid. 
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HIPPOCRATEACEAE. 

Saiacia J Annaeus. 

Salacia nitidissima sp. nov. 

Frute.\ seaiRleiis, glabtjrrimiis ; raniih ninuiliscjiie minute lejiti- 
•eellatis ; foliis coriaoeii:’, elliptieo-ovatia ve) eblongo-ellipticis, ntrin- 
(jiie nitidiSj 8 — L") cm. loiigiH, Imai a('utis, apic't* obtuse acuminatis, 
iiervis iitriiique 8 — TO*, perspicuis; florihiis paucis, axiliaribus, 9 — 
11 mm. (Jiametro, sepalis orbiciilari-ovatis, rotumlatis, 2 mm. dia- 
mctro, petalis tdlipticis vel elliptieo-o\ati-, 5 — 0.0 mm. loiigis, disco 
crassoj d mm. diametro, filameiitis latis, circitcr 1 mm. lougis. 

A glabrous scaiidcnt vine, the branches reddish-brown to some- 
winit grayish witli numerous small lentieels. tlie ultimate branch- 
lets al)out l.T) mm. in diameter. Iveaves opposite, coriaceous, 
elliptic-f)vate to oblong-elliptic, rather pale wlien dry and pro- 
minently shining on l)oth surfaces, 8 to 15 cm. long, d to 5.5 cm. 
wide, (‘iitire, the margins somewhat recutrved, sul)e(|ually narrowed 
to th(‘ acut(* base and the bluntly acmminate a})e\, the acumen up 
to 1 cm. long; lateral nerves H to 10 on eacli side of the midrib, 
rather prominent on the lower surface, distinct; f)etioles 8 to 10 
mm. long. Flowers few, in axillary fascicles, 9 to 11 mm. in dia- 
meter, their pedi(*tds d to 4 mm. long, subtended by few broadly 
ovate bracteoles about 1 mm. in length. Sepals 5, orbicular-ovate, 
rounded, about 2 mm. in diameter, glabrous. Petals elliptic to 
ellij)tic-ovate, rounded, 5 to 5.5 mm. long. Disk a])out 3 mm. in 
diameter, thick. Stamens 3, their filament-^ flattened, about 1 mrn. 
long, seareely exc*eeding tlie disk, the anthers transversely oblong. 

British North Borneo, Sihuga, near Saiulakan, Ramos 1800, 
December, 1920. In open forests at low altitudes. A species ap- 
]>areutly most closely allied to Sahiria maiugai/i Laws., but ^dth 
more numerously nerved, l)lunt-acuniiuate leaves and longer petioles. 
The flowcLs, in Ijawson’.s spe<'ies, are fascicled, few in number, 
hut not borne on tubercles. 

Salacia oblongifolia Blume Bijdr. (1825) 225. 

British North Bprneo, Batu Lima near Saiidakaii, Ramos I06I, 
1090. In secondary torestg at low altitudes. Previously known 
only from Java, the specimens agreeing very (dosely both with 
Blume’s description and with Javan material. 

ICACINACEAE. 

Phyiocrene Wallich. 

Phytocrene anomala sp. nov. 

Frutex scandens hirsutus; foliis chartams, oblongis vel ob- 
longo-oblaneeolatis, integris, acuminatis, basi rotundatis cordatis- 
que, nervte utrinque 8 — 10 , subtus valde perspicuis ; inflorescentiis 
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6 ct 9 glo])osis, axillaribuft, golitariis, peduncnlatis, 3 8 mm, 
diametro, florihiis 4-meris, bibracteo'latis, ])raote()li8 linearis, hir- 
sutis ; fructibus juiiioribiis oblongo-ellipsoidcib, 2 em. loiigis, den- 
sissirne adpresse reflexeqne hirsiitis. 

A scajideiit woody vine, the branehlets anti leaves on tiie lower 
surface rather })roniinently hirsute. Brant'hes up to 5 mm. in 
diameter, grayish, ultimately glabrous^ the younger branehlets 
about 1.5 mm. in diameter, with two types of indumentum : pale, 
short, numerous, spreading hairs; and bcatttu'ed, longer, purplisl» 
ones. Leaves ehartatvous, oblong to broadlx oblong-oblaneeolate, 
entire, the ixjiper surface olivaceous, glabrous or nearlv so or the 
midrib somewhat hirsute, the lower surface paler and eouspicuouS' 
ly hirsute on the midrib, nerves, and retit'ulatious, the margins 
entire, or ob. tuirely denticulate in younger leaNes, narrowed upward 
to the somewhat acuminate apex and below to the rather abruptly 
rounded and distinetlv (wdate base: lateral nerves S to 10 on each 
skle ot the midrilj, verv ])rominont on the ]ow(*r surface as are the 
retieulations ; petioles hirsute, 10 to L] mm. long. Staminate in- 
lioreseenees axillary, ]HMliuicled, solitary, gloliose, the lieads about 
8 mm. in diameter, their peduneles hirsute, about 10 mm. long, the 
staminat(‘ dowers numerous, crowded, J^-hraeteolate, the hracteoles 
linear, 8 to 4 mm. long, densely hirsute. Flowers funnel-shaped, 
about d mm. long, somewhat hirsute, 4-1ol)ed, the lobes ovate to 
elliptic-ovate, acute, about l.d mm. long. Stamens 1, their fila- 
ments about 2 mm. in length ; anthers elliptie-olilong, 1 mm. long. 
Pistillate indoreseenees axillary, solitary, glabrous, the young fruits 
ovoid to ohl()iig-elli])soid, narrowed at laith ends, about 2 cm. long, 
densely hirsute with redexed, appressed, brown, stiff hairs, the 
calyces similar to those of the staminate dowers, somewdiat aeereN- 
ceiit and 5 to (> min. in lengtli. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and Sibiiga, near Saudakaii, 
Ramon J5(JS, hl.iJf (ty])e), -October, November, and Decem- 

ber, 1920. In sec'ondarv forests at low altitudes. .Sarawak, Upper 
Baram, Lio-Matu, Moulton 6708-23, October, 1920. A remark- 
able spc(*ies, not only on account of its vegetative characters, but 
also oil account of its solitary, globose, axillary, ])cduucled stamin- 
ate heads, in thi^ last character differing radically from all pre- 
viously known reprt‘senta Lives of tue genus. 


lodes Blum(\ 

lodbs philippinensis Merr. in Philip. Jour. Sci. 3 (1908) BoL 
241. 

British North Borneo, Sapaiig and Batu Liipa, near SandakaU; 
Yaten 20, Ramos IJflO, In thickets and secondary forests at low 
altitudes. The material exactly matches lodes philippinemis 
Merr* which is common in the central and southern Philippihos,, 
southern Luzon to Palawan and Mindanao, in all or most islandSf 

Smr, Strftltf 
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ELAEOCARPACEAE. 

Blaeocarpus I Annaeus. 

Elaeocarpus brevipes sp. iKn. 

Arlx)r (‘irciter 8 m. alta, puhe-^ceiis ; l)ro\itt*r pntiolatis, 

obloiigis, cliartaceis ^el suhcoriaoeis, iisfpu* ad IT mi, lougis, ac-ii- 
iniiiatL*^ basi obtusis v^l Bubaciitis, niargiiie jx^rspiciie distanter 
Herratis, iiervis utriiHjUo (drciter .siditus luT'-jiiciiis ; stipuli.s 6 — 
1 mni. loiigis, jjalmathn Jac*iIliati!^ : ra<'eniiH usipie ad Vi tan. loiigis, 
muItiHoris, florilius 4 — 5 mm. long! •, sejialis o.vtiih adjna^sso |)iibt‘<- 
centibun; p(dali^ olwvatih, glabri^, laciniis mnnerosis. 

A tret* about S ni. high, more or less s(>ftl\ jiube.^t'eiit. Bran- 
ehes terete, smooth, ultimately glabrous, lirowii, the branehlets 
softly piibestvut with sliort hairs. l.eaNes oblong, ehartaeeous to 
suheoriaeeous, oli\aeeous, somewhat shining, 11 to IT cm. long, 5 
to T ein. wide, tlu* apex aeuniiimte, ba^e obtuse to sidiaeute, mar- 
gins rather eonspituously aerrat'‘ in tin* upper one-Iialf to two- 
thirds, entire helo\^, the upper surface glabrous or slightl} pubes- 
cent on the midrib, the lower surface rather uniformly puhescent 
with short hairs; stipules ])ubes(‘ent, ileciduous, orbi('ular to obo- 
\ate in outline, d to 7 mm. long, i)alinately huiniate, tlie lobes 7 
to 9, usually extending to about the middle; pidioles pubescent, 7 
to ID mm. long. Rac(*mes axillary, more or less faschded, (> to 1*^ 
cm. long, piihes(*ent. Flower* numerous, white, 4 to 5 mm. long, 
their pedicels o to 8 mm. long. Sepals o, oblong-ovate, acute, 
sparingly ap])ressed-j)uhescent, A to r» mm. long. Petals eipialing 
the sejmis; glabrous, ohovate, the fimbriae about extending to 
about tile middle. Stamens about d’D, the anthers blunt, 1.8 mm. 
long. Ovary pubescent; style 2 mm. long, ])ul)escent below. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Saudakaii, Wood OrjJ. 
October 15, In damp forests at low altitudes. A species 

manifestly allied to Elaeocarpus gamhir Bece., dilferiiig especially 
in its ratiuT conspicuously toothed not eutin‘ leaves. 

TILIACEAE. 

Grewia I Annaeus. 

Qrewla pyriformis sp. uov. 

Arbor parva, infloresceiitiis exeeptis glabra ; foliis eoriacei", 
riitidia, oblongo-ellipticis \el elliptii-o-uvatis, 2ii — 35 cm. longis, 
Imsi late aeutis vel rotundatis, leviter aHymmetricis, obscure 3- 
nerviis, apiee obtuse acuminatis^ uervis utrintpie 6 — 10, valde per- 
spicuis; pauieuliw axillaribus terminalibusciue, pubenceiitibus, 8 — 12 
cm. longk; fructibu^ pyrifomiibus, glabris, 3 cm. longis, eudo» 
carpio oaseo, mesKKarpio fibroso. 

A small tree, glabrous except the inflorescences, the branches 
reddish-brown or grayish, somewhat riigox> when dry. Ijeaves 

U. A. laoe., No. SS 19^2. 
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coriaceous, oblon^-elliptie to elliptic-ovate, 20 to 35 cm. long, 9 to 
14 cm. wide, entire, brown ish-olivact'ous to greenisli-olivaceous 
when drv, shining on i)oth surfaces, the base broadly acute to rouud- 
•(^d, somewhat d-nerved, the axillary glands when present not beard- 
ed, the apex broadly a(*iiminate ; lateral nerves, including the basal 
pair, (> to 10 on eacli side of the midrib, somewhat ascending, 
^'Urved-ana domosing close to the margin, prominent on both sur- 
fac^es, the primary reticulations rather lax, distinct, subparallel; 
])etioles 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long. Panicles axillary and terminal, in 
fruit 8 to 12 cm. long, somewhat pulK^.scent. Fruits obovoid or 
]>yriform, smooth, brown when dry, glabrous, about S cm. long, the 
eiidocarp liard, ])ony, the meaocarp fibrous. 

British North Borneo, Batu Tjima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
J7(}J/ (type), October and November, 1920. In damp 

forests at low altitudes. A species manifestly in close alliance with 
the Philippine (iretria sh/loatrpa Warb., from which it is easily 
distingnished by its much larger fruits. 

Neesia Blnme. 

Neesia synandra Mast, in Hook. f. FI. Brit. liid. 1 (4814) 352, 
Jour. Linn. Soc. Bot. 14 (LSTT)) 504: King in Jour. 

Soc. 60 (1891) 50 [Mat. FI. Malav Penin. 1 (1891) 

165|. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
November, 1920. The specimen is in fruit and so i- not 
directly coniparal)le with my material of S, synandra Mast, from 
the Malay Peiiiusula and Penang. The vegetative characters, how- 
ever, seem to be an exact match for Penang material, coll. Fox. 
The fruits are described as from 6 to 9 indies long and 4 to 5 
inches in diameter and further as ovoid-eonic, much as in the 
Javan Seesia altisshna Blume. The fruits of the present species, 
jiot quite mature, are ellipsoid, when fresh 30 cm. long and 18 cm. 
in diameter, when dry about 20 cm. long and 10 to 12 cm. in dia- 
meter. The leaves attain a length of 50 cm. and a breadth of 25 
icm. It may represent a distinct species, but more and complete 
material of both Feesia synandra Mast., and S. altissima Blume 
will lie necessary to determine this point. 

Baachia Korthals. 

Boschia gnffithti Mast, in Jour, Linn. See. Bot. 14 (1875) 503, 
L 15, /. J9-S9f t. 16, f, Jt0-Jf2; King in Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal 60 (1891) 55 [Mat. FI. Malav. Pen. I (1891) 

164]. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near ^ndakan, Botmas 
1794. In forests at low altitudes. All the known species of this 
genus are represented in the herbarium of the Bureau of Science, 
The present species was previously known from the Malay POain- 
aula and Sumatra. 


J<mr. 
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STERCULIACEAE. 

StercuHa Linnaeus. 

Sterculia trichopetiolata sp. iiov. 

Fmtex Hrdter 2 m. altns, }>etio]iB (l(‘nsissiiTie ferrugineo- 
hirautis exceptis glaber vel siibglaber; raaiulis cireiier 5 mm. 
(liainotro; foliis oblaneeolatis vel obloTigo-oblaneeolatiB, chartaceis,. 
iitrinnuo glabriw iritirlisqiie, 27' — ^2 eni. loiigis, tenvn'ter caudate- 
acuminatiB, deorsinn gradatim angiistatis, basi acutiK, iicrvis utriii- 
(|uc 18 — 20, sul)tijs valde |xu'sp?ieuiB ; stij>'iili.s niembranaceiB, aiiguste 
oldoiigo-laniH'olatiB, Le — 2 lojigiB, margiiK* eiliatis; pajiiculis 

glabris, (*ireiter 25 (uii. longia, ranris patuliB, iriferiorilnis 5 cm. 
longia, bracteis cadiiceis, (> — 10 mm. loiigiB; floribus S oir(*itcr 11 
mm. longis, extiis glabriB, lobis triaugulari-ovatis, aciitis, crectis vc] 
{latulis, hail'd (^oherentibus, 4 mm. hwigis, iiitug hirsntis ; aiitheris 
10; follicailis oblKuigig, 5 — 8 eni. kmgis, ro8trato-aciimiiia.tis, ext us 
d ei i s i Rsi rn ( ‘ f <• r r ugi iieo-pubcsc^m t i bus, i n t u s gl a 1 iri s. 

A shrub aliout 2 m. high, glabiH>us or iicarlv so except the very 
dtuisely ferrugiuous-hirsute, somewhat thickeued petioles, the iil- 
timate braiudies brownish, terete, glabrous, sparingly lenticellate,. 
alioiit 5 mm. in diameter. Ijeaves crowded at the apices of the 
brancdikds, oblam-eolate to oblong-oblanceolate, cluirtaceous, olivace- 
ous, glabrous and shining on both surfaces, 27 to 42 cm. long, 6 to 
12 cm. wi.d(‘, the ajiex slenderly eaiuhite-a-cuminate, gradually nar- 
rowed below to the acute base : lateral ner^es 18 to 20 on each side 
of the midrii), soniewiiat curved, ardied-anastomosi ng, very promi- 
nent on tlu‘ lower surface as are the lax primary ndhuilations ; 
jietioles about 1 cm. long, very densely hirsute with stitT spreading 
ferruginous hairs 2 to II mm. in length ; stipules nieiubrauaceous,. 
narrowly oblong-laneeolate, obtuse or acuminate, 1.5 to 2 cm. long, 
about 4 mim. wn'dc, their margins (dlmte, otherwise glalimus or near- 
ly so. Panicles glabrous, in the iip])erino8t axils, in an thesis about 
25 cm. long, tiie hraiiclies spreadang, the lower ones about 5 cm. 
in Icmgtli, when young tlie priniar\' branelu^s subtended by mem- 
branaceous, oblong-ovate to lanceolate, eadiieous bracts, (> to 10 
mm. in length. Staminate flowers about 11. mm. long, glabrous 
outsiide, the tube somewhat eup-sihatped, alwut 6 mim. long, rounded 
or obtuse at the base, the lobes 5, trianguliiir-ov ate, acute, erect or 
spreading, not at all cohering, hirsute inside, about 4 mm. long. 
Antliers about 10, 1.2 mm. long, the globose bead about 2.5 mm. 
in diatneter, the glabrous androphore 2 imn. in length. Polliclee 
oblong, 5 to 8 ein. long, about 2 cun. wide, very densely feruginous- 
puheseent externally, glabrous internally, rostrate-acuminate, base* 
narroif, tlie pericarp subcoriaceous. Seeds 2 to 5, dark-brown^ 
ellip^id, about 12 mni. 1^^^ 

British Horth Borneo, Batu liina^ near Sandakan, Ramos, 1702. 
(type), Affama lOSi), November, Idio. On steep forested slopes 
at low altitudes. A speicies belong in thej giwp mih. SUrculioi 

R. A. aoc., Ko. as Wt2. 
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spafvhiia W’arb,, in apipearanee very siinilar io S, yatem 

Merr., difToring from the ]att(‘r in its very densely ferruginous- 
liir8ut(‘ jietioles. in its flowers t>eing glabrous, and in its shorter 
periiantli lobes wliic'b do not at all eohere and are not at all arched. 

DILLENIACEAE. 

Actinidia Lindhy, 

Actinidia latifolia ((lard. Ik (‘hainp.) comb, mn . 

Ilepiaca latifolia (lard. Champ, in Hook. dour. Bot. Kew 
Mi<td. 1 (1849) 243. 

Actinidia (Inna ploai Bentli. FI. Ilongk. (IHbl) 2() ; I>unu in 
,lonr. Linn. Soo. Bot. 39 (1911) 407. 

Kadnara pahesccns Miq. FI. Jnd. Bat. Suppl. (18()1) 620. 

Actinidia ?ai(iachi King in Jour. As. Soe. Bengal 59-2 (1800) 
126, Ann. Bot. (^ard. (^ileutta 5 (1H9G) /. 17(1 

British North Borm‘o, Mount Kalauat, Mrs. Clemens 11106^ 
i)e(rmlbc*r 11, 19J.5. 

The s])eeiinen, in fruit, matehes Teysmann JfJJO from Lam- 
])ongs. Sumatra, a ('otype of MiqueFs Kadsura puhescens, and 
f\ing\^ (oUector from Perak, which were kindly loaned to me 
by Col. A. Cage, Director of the Botanic Carden, (Vilcutta, for 
examination. J>iinn,* in his mision of the genus Actinidia, states 
that there does not appear to be ain distinction to l)e drawn between 
A. chanipioni and A. miqaelit : 1 agree with Mr. Dunn after com- 
paring Chinese and Malayan Material. The oldest %alid specific 
name is tiiat supplied l\\ Hepiaca latifolia Card. & Champ. Fukien 
iwid Kwangtung Provinee^, China, Hongkong, Formosa, Indo- 
China, M^alay Peninsula, Sumatra. The giuuis is new to Borneo. 

Saurauia Willdenon'. 

Saurauia amplifolia sp. iio\. 

Frutex vel arbor ]>arva, ])edieellis floribus<|ue leviter pubes- 
eenlibus exeeptis glabra, rannilis ultimis (5 — 8 mm. diametro, paleis 
]>aueis erassiis laneeolatis adpressis instruetis; foliis chartaceis, ob- 
longo-elliptieis vel oblongo-oblanceolatis, 45 — 55 cm. longis, usque 
ad 21 cmi. liatis, supr^i laevibus, siibolivaeeis, nitidis, subtus pallidiori- 
bus, apice amtis rel brcviter aeuminatie, I)a8i a-imtis, margine dis- 
tanter dentieulatis, nor\iH utrinque 15 — 19, subtus perspicuis; 
floribim [ilerisque fasei(*ulatis, faseiculis eaulinis vel in rantis 
vetustioribus, pedicellis tenuibue, leviter pubescentibua, usque a4 

1.5 (mi. longis; floribus 5-meri8, 1.4 cam diametro, aepalk elliptitsSa, 

4.5 imn. longis, K^tus leviter pubt^centdtaa; staminibus eircitet 
<»vario ovoideo, leviter pubescente, stylis 3 liberis. 

Linn Sac. Bot. 39 (i911) 394-4X0. ^ 

Jour. 
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A fthnib or small tree giabrou-s except the sparingly pubes- 
cent pedicels and flowers, the ultimate branchlets 5 to 8 mm. in 
diameter, gray or dark-brown and with few appressed, lanceolate, 
^acuminate scales 1.5 to 2 mm. in length. Leaves ehartaceous oblong- 
elliptic to ol)liong-oblanceo]ate, 45- to 55 cm. long, 15 to 20 cm. 
wide, the upper surface greenish-olivaceous, somewhat shining, the 
lower paler, apex aicnite or shortly aicuminate, narrowed below to the 
acute base, the margins distantly but rather conspicuously denti- 
culate or sometimes ereimte, the slightly projecting teeth bei!ng 
formed by the exairrent nervules; lateral nerves 15 to 19 on each 
side of the midrib, prominent on l)oth surfaces, especially so beneath, 
•and on the lower surface with oc*cmional, widely scattered, appressed, 
] inear-1 aiU'(N:>late scales, arched-aJiastomosing dose to the margin, 
the primary reticulations lax ; petioles often rattier stout, about 3 
cm. long. Flowers chiefly in large, very dense fascicles on the 
trunk and larger branches below the leaves, the pedicels often very 
nujinerous, u]> to lOO or more in a fascicle, sometimes few and but 
8 or 10 or even fewer in a fascicle, the pedicels slender, sparingly 
pubescent, up to 1.5 cm. long. Flowers about 1.4 cm. in diameter, 
the sepaJs ellijitic, obtuse or rounded, about 4.5 mm. long, sparingly 
pubes(*<‘nt externally. Corolla lobes 5 to 6 mm. long, 2.5 to 4 mm. 
wide, the a])(vx somewhat inequilateral. Stamens about 20. the 
filaments and anthers 2 mm. in length. Ovary ovoid, slightly 
pubescent: styles 3, free, 3.5 mm. long. Fruit globose, glabrous 
about 8 mm. in diameter. 

British North Borneo, Batn Lima and Bibuga, near Sandakan, 
Rmios 12JfO (type), 1S20, Agama lOJfO, November and December, 
1920. On damp forested slopes at low altitudes. A species well 
diaracterized by being nearly glabrous throughout; by its very 
large, smooth, glabrous leaves; and by its densely fascicled flowers, 
the flowers Ixdng for the most part borne on the trunk and larger 
liranches, many fascicles l)eing from 3 to 5 cm. in diameter and 
often presenting KK) m more pedicels. 

THEACEAE. 

Qordonia Ellis, 

Gordofiia grandiflora sp. nov. 

Arbor eirciter 12 m, alia; foliis brevipetiolatis, coriaceis, ob- 
longo-ellipticis, usque ad 18 cm. longis, breviter obtuseque acumi- 
natis, basi rotimdatis vel Icviter eordatis, margine erenulatisj 
floribus permagnis, 10 ad 11 <-m. diametro; capsulis junioribus 5 
ad 6 om. longis, apiciilato-acuminatis. 

A tree about 13 m. high, the stout branchlets and the lower 
surfaces of the leaves somewhat pubescent. Leaves subsessile, 
corjaeeous, dblong-elliptic, 14 to 18 cm. long, 6 to S cm. wide, 
sliming, margins crennlate, apex very broadly and obtusely acu- 
minate^ base somewhat and abruptly rounded or slightly 
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cordate, the midrib very prominent benentli, tlie lateral nerves 
slender, about 15 on each side of the midrib. Flowers white, 
axillary, solitary, 10 to 11 cm. in diameter. Sepals coriaceous, 
broadly ovate to orbicular-ovate, rounded, glabrous or slightly 
pul)escent, 1.5 to 2 cm. long and somewliat accrescent in anthesis. 
Petals oimvate to oy)long>olK)vate, 4 to 5 cm. long, somewhat 
piibeseent externally. Stamens very numerous, free, the filaments 
glalmms, up to 3 em. long; anthers 3 to 3.5 rnni. long. Ovary 
pubescent. Style slender, glabrous, up to 2.5 cm. long. Immature 
capsules 5 to (> nn. long, a])iculate-acuminate, sulcate. Seeds 
winged. 

British Xorth Borneo, Tlosah, near Ivudat, Va^^fro 072, Novem- 
ber 14, 192'f>. Orji dry slopes, aititn/h^ about 50 in. A s]H'cies well 
eliaraeterized by its unusually large snbsessile heaves and by its 
very large flowei’s. 

In this connection the species desmvihed hy niic from Amhoina 
as Gordoma runipJiii Men*. Inter. Herb. Ami). (1917) 3r)<S is mani> 
festly identical witli tlie form deseribiMl by Miepud as Ijaplacea (im- 
boinens'is. The synonymy should lie as follows : 

Gordonia amboinensis (Miq.) wunl). nov. 

Laplarea aw hoi fiensis Miq. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lni>‘d. Bat. 4 (IStiS) 

114. 

Haernocharis amboinensis Burkill in Juiir. Sir. Brandi Boy. 
As. Soe. 76 (1917 ) 141, 158. 

Gordonia rurnphii Merr. Interpret. Herh. Amb. (1917) 308. 

1 agree* with BiirkilPs expressed <>})inio.n* that the Malayan 
species of 1 1 aemocharis (Laplacea) shouild l)e placed in Gordonia. 
In ddsenssing this ])articular six‘cies Mr. Burkill treated it as 
II aemocharis rather tlian Laplacea. I can find no referenee to its 
previous treat me nt under 1 1 aemocharis. 

FLACOURTIACEAE. 

Taraktogenos Kurz. 

Taraktogenos grandiflora sp. nov. 

Arbor circitei* 10 in. alta, ramulis et subtus foliis ad costam 
nervosque- piibeBcentibuB ; foliis oblongis, coriaeeis, 25 — 35 cm, 
longis, abrupte aeuminati8,l)asi snbrotundatis,leviter inaequilatera- 
libus, nervis utrinque 10 — 1.2, subtus valde perspicuis, ixjitiolo- 
0 — 8 mm. longo, fioribus $ 3 — 4 cm. diainetro, cymis axilkribus, 
paueifloris; sepaJis 8, oTbieularibus vel otevatis, 1.5 — 2 cm. longis; 
I)etalis 9 — 12, usque ad 10 imn. longis, loviter fimbriatis ; staminilnis 
numerosis. 

^Burkill, I. H., Gordonia, Journ. Str. Branch, Boy. As, Soc. 76. (1917) 

138-169, fig. I 5. 


Jour. StrAits Branelk 
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A tree about 10 m. high, the young branches and the leaves 
beneath on the midrib and nerv(?s more or less ferniginous- 
jnibascent, otherwise glabrous or nearly so. Branches terete, gray- 
ish or brownish. Ix'aves oblong, ^^oriaeeous, brown or brownish 
olivaceous Avdien dry, somewhat shining, 25 to 35 (an. long, 8 to 11 
cm. wide, apex abruptly acuminate, the acumen about 1 cm. long, 
l)iajse subrounded, vslightly inef|uitlateral ; lateral nerves 10 to 12 on 
each side of the midrib, very prominent on the low(u* surfac^e, 
curAXHWnastomosing, the primarv retieviilations prominent, sub- 
])!a.rallcl ; p(‘tioles 6 to 8 mm. long, stout, soinewiliat piiljes'cent; 
sti'p'uies <>blong-l'anceolate, <*oria<'eous, alxmt 1 <‘m. long, 3 mni. wide. 
Mal(‘ flow(‘rs white, 3 to 1 (*m. in diameter, in axillary few-flowered 
cymt^s, tlie )H‘'<i\mcles stout, alxmt 1 cm. long, the ]xvlieels aWut 1.5 
cm. long. Se[)als 8, orbicular to o)K)vate, rouinlc^d, glabrous, 1.5 
to 2 (‘lu. long, tlu* outer smaller than the inner ones. Petals 9 to 
12, orbicular to ohovate, unc(]ual, v to 10 inm. long, 5 to 8 mm. 
wide, more or less fimbriate, thi* thiek basal s/(nl(‘ somew'liat pubes- 
cenl, sulcat(\ 3 to 4 mm. long, 2 to 3.5 rum. Avidc*. Stannms very 
numerous, the filaments 1 cm. long; anthers elliptic, 4 mm. long, 
3 mnii. Avide. 

British North Borneo, Batn Lima, near Sandakan, Wood 960^ 
<)etot)er 10, 1920. In damp forests at low altitudes. A remark- 
ulile s|)ecic‘s not oiily in its very large floAvers, but also in its jinmer- 
ous sepals and jietals. In spil<* of the fact that the pistillate flowers 
and fruits ar(.‘ unknown it is elearly a Tarakiogenos. 

Casearia J a cqu i ft . 

Casearia borneensis sp. nov. 

Arbor jjarAa, glaberrirna; folds integris, ol)longo-ovatis, iitrin- 
(jue nitidis concoloribus, 12 — 2'0 (^m. longis. (> — 9 (‘in. latis, sub- 
coriaceis. aciUi* acuminatis, basi aeutis, (‘piinctatis, nervis utrinqne 
cireiter 8, persjnc'uis, reticulis eonfertis, utriiupie distinetis ; petiole 
1 — 1.5 cm. longo; frnctibus axillaribns, ipleriscjuc faseiculatis, 
ovoideis, 1.8 — 2.5 cm. longis, jx^lieellatis. 

A sni'iill, entirelA' g’labrous tree*, tlx* braiiclies terete*, smooth. 
LeaA\*s entire, oblong-o\ ate, sub(x>riaeeous, broAvnish-olivaeeons and 
eonspieiionsly shining on both surfaces when dry, subcoriaceous, 12 
to 20 cm. long, 0 to 9 cm. wide, ajiex acutely acimiinate, base acute, 
not ])nnctute ; biteral nerves about 8 on each side of the midrib, 
rather prominent, the reticulations close and distinct on both 
surfaces ; petiolc\s 1 to 1.5 cm, long. Fruits axillary, mostly fasci- 
(ded, ovoid to ohJong-ovoid, dark red Avhen mature, 1.8 to 2.5 era. 
long, dark brown and wshiiiiug AAdien dry, tlio pedicels about 5 mm. 
loiitg. lN‘rsistent sepals glabrous, 2 mm. long. 

British Morth Borneo, near Sjandakan, Ramos 1167, Wood 961 
(ty,]>e), October 20, 1920, Mrs, Clemens 9 499, December 21, 1915. 
In damp forests at low altitudes. A species Avell diaracterized by 
being entirely glabrous and in its very entire, strongly shilling, 
densely reticulate leaves. 

R. A. Soc„ No. 86 1922. 
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BEQONIACEAE. 

Begonia Liunuem. 

Begonia angustilimba sp. iiov. § Petermannui. 

Ilerba creeta, siiffniticoBa. 40 — 90 (‘in. alta, partiliiis junioribus 
jierepicne (^iliatis: foliis iiuinerosis, (‘liartac'eis, an^u.ste lanccHilatis, 
TO' — 10 ein. loiigis, 1 — 3 ( in. hitis, a.euiiiiiiatis, ba^^i abrupte •rotun- 
(latis, levitc^r cordatis, synmndrieis vel Ic'vitc'r inatMpiilateralibns, 
niarg-iiK" irreg-nlaritrr Berrato-dentatis BpiiruloBiBrpn^: stipulis per- 
Fpiciris, Biii)p(n*sist(‘nlJbnB, 1.5 — 2 cm. lon^ns, oblongo-laiu't'olatis, 
teniiitc'i* acnminalis; lloribiis axillariliiis, pleriiiM(|U(^ solitariis, S 
sepalis 2, (>l)ovoid(n\s, 8 — TO min. loipuT.s; pidalis 0, pt'dic-ollis 1.5 — 2 
(nn. leiigis; $ bj*(‘vit(‘r ])(Klic(41ai is : cajisvilis acMpiaJiter 3-alaiis, 
circ'iter 8 mm. longis, 11 mni'. latis, basi rotundatis, ai)ic!e subaciitis, 
omnibus partibns p(>rspicu(.‘ longp ciliatis vel ciliatn-seiosis. 

An (U'ect, simple or s]>arin,glv ])rancli(‘d, snlTrntesecmt ]>lant, 
40 to 9{) (‘in. higiu the yoamgvr jiarts rather ])nmiinently ciliate witli 
(4ongat(Hi, spiaaiding, brownish hairs, the oldcu' stems and ])raiieh(^s 
glabrous, browip rugose, about 3 mm. in (iiamet(‘r. Lea n es :n u morons, 
chartaeeous, narrowly lanceolate, gr(‘onish-olivaoeons wlien dry, 
shining, the lowei* surface paler than tlie ujiper one, both surraces 
sparingly ciliate on the midrib and nerv(‘s, or.the u jiper surface glab- 
rous, straight or sorm^wliat falcate, sliglitly inecpiilateral, 10 to TO 
cm. long, 1 to 2 (an. wide*, the a|)ex rather slemhndy acuminate, base 
rather abniptly rounded, slightly ('ordate, e(|uila(enal or somewhat 
i.n(‘(|uilateral, the margin irregularly toothed and s.|)inulose in the 
n|>per part, tlie t(*etli obsenre or wanting in tlie lower part ; lateral 
nerves sharjily ascending, about 5 on each side of the midrib, 

, slender, distin(‘t: ])etio'l(*s eiliate, 2 to 4 mm. long; stipules rather 
thin, 1.5 to 2 cm. long, (>bk)iig-lanc(‘olate, silouderly atmminate, some- 
what ('iliate, subpersisient. Flowers axillary, solitary or in j)airs,. 
whit(\ Stand nat(^ flowers: sepja.ls 2, ol)ovate, rounded, sparingly 
ciliate 8 to 10 nim, long, 0 to 8 mm. wi(hc Ihdahs nomc Stamens 
about 35, the anthers obovoid to oblong-obovoid, 1 mm. long, equal- 
about 35, tire anthers ovoid to oblong-obxoid, 1 mm. long, equalling 
ling tli(‘ lilaments ij) length. Pedicels shmder 10 to 12 mm. long, 
glabrous or veiy slightly ciliate. Pistillate flowers axillary, solitary, 
their jaaliccds about 2 imn. long. Sepals 3, ejliptic-Dvate, vSubacute, 
6 to 7 nun. kmg, sparingrly eiliate. Ca.]'sules equally 3-winged, about 
8 mm. long, Tl mm. wide, rounded at the base, tlie apex subacute, 
the outer upper angltrs of the wdngs subacute or rounded, all parts 
of the capsule, including the wings, prominently eiliate with elong- 
ated, sjireading, purplish or brownish setae 2 to 3 mm. in length. 

British North Borneo, near Sandakan, Ramos ISSSy October, 
192'0. On cliffs and l)Oulders along streams at low’ altitudes, A 
siK'eies strongly eiiaraeterized by its narrow, elongated, often some- 
wlmt falcate leaves, its ])ersistent large sepals, its axillary solitary 
flowers, and its eoiispieiiously setose-ciliate capsules. 

Jour. Straits Branck 
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THYMELAEACEAE. 

Linostoma WalUch. 

Linostoma pauciflorum Griff, in Galeiitta Jour. Xat. Hist. 4 
(1844) 2;i4 in nota ; Gaml)lc in Jour. As. Soc. Boin*-al 75 
(1912) 2fn. 

Psilaea (lolbergioidfs Miq. FI. Tnd Bot. Siip])]. (18G1) 3oo. 

British Nortli Borneo, Sandakan, Ramos: J700. In seooiidary 
forests at low altitudes. Burma, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra. Tlie 
genus is new to Born<‘o. 


MYRTACEAE. 

E ugenia L i // napns. 

Eugenia sandakanensis sp. nov. § Jamhosa. 

Arl)or ])arva. glahra, ramis ramiiiis(jue ti'retihus pallide ^riseis. 
ramulis 2.5mm. dianietro: i'oliis eoria(*eis, rigidis, oblongo-ellipticis, 
14 — 17 cm. loiigis, apiee obtuse aeiiminatis, basi aeiitis vel d(H'ur- 
rento-aeiiiininatis. supra olivaeeis, nitidissimis, minute punetieulatis, 
ad eoslam ])erspi( ue g‘laiHlu]oso-])i]n(latis, subtus pallidioribus, atro- 
punetatis, nervis iitriiupie 12 — 1 5, subtus perspieuis, rectie, 
marginalibus pcu’spicuis, leviter arciuitis; inflorescentiis in ramis 
sub folia, axillaril)us, depauperato-evmosis, fasci('ulatis, vix 1 
eni. longis: iloribus l-m(‘ris, sessililuis, sub antliesin 1.5 <*m. 
diametro, alabastro ol)ovoidiM>, 3 nun. dianudro. 

A small, glabrous tree, the branehes and branelilets terete, 
pale-gray, the ultimate brianehlets 2.5 mnn. in diameter. Tieaves 
e()ria(‘(‘ous, rigid, oblong-dlijdie, 14 to 17 qm. long, 0 to 7 cm. 
wide, subequafly narrow'ed to tlu' acaite or somewliat decuiiTeid - 
acuminate base, and the blunt-acuminate apex, the upper surlVu'e 
olivac^t'ous, strongly shining, minutely pitted, smooth, the midrib, 
conspicuously giaiidular-|)unetat(‘, tlie nerves slightly impressed, 
distinct, the lower surface paler, conspicuously blaek-pimetate ; 
lateral nerves 12 to 15 on each side of the midrib, straigdit, promi- 
nent, anastomosing directly with the sliglitly arched, equally distinct 
inarginal nerves 4 to 6 mim. from the edge of the leaf, the reticula- 
tions slender, indLstiiict ; ]X‘tioles stx>ut, 5 to 7 mum. long. Intlorcs- 
cenees from the branches Ixdow the leaves, axililary, composed of 
very short, few-flowered, fascicled, dcpauperate-cymose axes 7 mm. 
long or less. Flowers white, in anthesis about 15 mm. in diameter, 
the buds obovoid, 3 mm. in diameter, narrowed below into the i 
to 2 mm. long pseiidostalk, sessile, subtended by a pair of minute 
bracteoles. Calyx throat in anthesis about 7 mm. in diameter, the 
lobes 4, broadly rounded, 2 mm. long, about 4 nnn. wide. Petals 
free, orbicular, punctate-glandular, 4.5 mm. in diameter. Stamens 
indefinite, their filaments 4 to 5 man. long. 

B. A. Soc., No. 86 1922. 
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British North Borneo, Sandaban, Ramos JJf66, October, 1920. 
In damp forests at low altitudes. A s^weies closely allied to the 
Pliilipjhno Kugenin ruhronervia 0. B. Eob., differing in its terete 
branchleis, its long(?r-petioled leaves, the upper surfaces of which 
are strongly shining, not dull wlien dry. The flowers appear to be 
distinctiy larger than in the Philippme species. 


Eugenia woodii sp. nov. § Jamhosa. 

Arbor parva, glabra, ramulis teretibus ; foliis inagnis, coriactns, 
oblongo-lanceolatis, 40 — 60 cm. longis, brCA^issiine petiolatis, apice 
|)erspi(‘ue aiunninatis, basi i\>tundiati8 et leviter cwdatis, nervis 
utrincjue 40—50, valde }H^rspicuis : inflorescentiis axillaribus termi- 
nalibusque hrevibus, diehotorne ramOvsis, ramulis brevibins, ultimis 
circiter 5 mm. longis; calyce infundibuliformi, tereti, circuter 2 cm. 
longo, et 1 cm. diametro, deorsum valde aiigustato, pers/picue 
4-Iobato, stylis cdrciter 3.5 cm. longis. 

A glabrous trc^e about 7 m. high, the brandies terete, the ulti- 
mate ones 5 to 8 mm. in diameter. Ix^aves op])Osite and (»oriacemis 
oblong-laiu^eolate, 50 to 60 cm. long, 9 to 18 cm. wide, the base 
rounded and sliglitly cordate, the apex prominently acuminate, the 
acumen aliout 3 cm. long, the upper surt'ace grayish or olivaceoiivS 
when dry, the lower pale; lateral nerves 40 to 50 on earth side of 
the niidril), very prominent, spreading, slightly curved and astomos- 
ing with the distinct, slightly arched, marginal nerves, 3 to 5 mm. 
From idle edge of the leaf ; petioles ver}^ stout, 5 mm. long or less. 
Jnfloreseenees axillary and terminal, the short ])edunele and axis 
about 2 cm. long, diehotoinously branched, the branches short, the 
ultimate' brauchlets about 5 mm. long each bearing a single flower 
which is subtended by 2 small bracteoles. Cal.^'x funnel-shaped, 
about 2' cm. long, the throat about 1 cm. in diameter, the lower 
1 cm. forming a rather narrow pseudostalk, then abruptly widening, 
the lobes 4, conspicuous ; style slender aliout 3.5 cm. long. 

Britisli North Borneo, Bettotan Watershed, D. D. Wood 6SS 
(type), June 5, 1919, in flat forests, altitude about 20 meters ; Batu 
Lima and 8’ebuga m ar Sandakan, Ramos 1262 y ISOS, ISOJf, October 
and r)e<'ember, 1920, in forests at low altitudes. A remarkable 
species strongly characterized by its elongated, numerously and 
conspicuously nerved leaves which are slenderly acuminate at their 
apices and narrowed below to the rounded and siliglitly cordate bases, 
as well as by its short inflorescences and its calyx characters. 

Eugenia palawanensis C. B. Kob. in Philip. Jour. Bci. 4 (1909) 
Bot. 377. 

British North Borneo, Ijabuk Bay Zl. 71. Wood 677, March 30, 
1919, in flat forests at low altitudes. Previously known only from 
Palawan. 


Jour. Straits Bra&eli 
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Afyrius Linnaeus. 

Myrtus moultonii sp. nov. 

Fnitex, ramuliB floribusquo excoptis gla])or; ramulis minute 
glandiiloso-vernieiilosis ; I'oliis luimerosis, alteriiis, (yppositis vel 
qiiateniis, erassissiine eoriaeeis, elliptieis, iitrinqiio rotimdatis, 4 — 6 
mm. longis, margine revoliitis, nervis obw^leti^s, sii])tiis glanrhiloso- 
pnnctatis; floribns axillaribiis torminalibusque, solitariis vel 
confertis; (•a]veil)iis c4iicreo-pLil)eseeiitibiis, lobis 4, ovatis, 1.5 min. 
lorigis. aeiitis ; petalis orbieulari-ovatis, stipitati^ ; staminibus 
circiter 30, 5 — G mm. lorigis. 

A sbni]>, the branchlets, pedicels, and ealyc(‘S somewhat 
einereons-pnbes(*ent. the liranehes stiff, elongated, covered with 
somewhat shaggy, brownish or grayish bark, the younger ones 
somewhat glandular-verriKuilose. Leaves very nunu'rous, alternate, 
opposite, or sometimes in verticils of 1, thic'kly coriaceous, ellijitic. 
4 to (i mm. long, 2.5 to 1 mm. wide, rourub'd at lioth (Uids, the 
margins r(‘Voliite, the upper surfac(‘ dark-olivaceous, smooth, shin- 
ing, the lower surface paku*, promiiumtly glandular-punctate, the 
midrib impr(‘ss(Mj on tlu' upper surface, usually prominent on the 
lower surface, tlu* lateral nerves and reticulations obsolete; p(‘tioles 
about 1 mm. long. Flow(‘rs in the u])per axils and crowded at the 
tips of the braiu'hlets, tluur pedicids 1 to 2 mm. long; liracdeok's 2, 
subtending the calyx, narrowly oblong, glandular-punctate, sliglitly 
])ubescent, u() to 1.5 mm, long. Calyx tub(‘ about 2 mm. long, 
])ub(‘scent, rugrisc* when dry, narrow(‘d Ixdow. the lobes 4, ovate, 
subcoriac'eous, glandular-jiunctate, subacute, aliout 1.5 mm. long. 
Petals suborbicular-ovate, meml)rana(xmus,r(‘ticulate and glandular- 
punctate, the limb about 2.5 mm. long, the claw 1 mm. in kmgth. 
Stannms about 30 in one row, the tilaments slender, 5 to G mm. 
long, bent inward in bud. Ovary 3-celled ; ovules numerous. 

Sarawak, Upper Raram, Ounong Temabok, Major J.C. Moul/on 
67Jf7, November 2, 1920, altitude about 2100 m. The third species 
of tlie genus to In* found in Romeo; among tlie sp(*cies familiar 
to me most closely allied to j\ff/rti(,s rufopunciafa Paiich, of New 
Caledonia. 

MELASTOM.ATACEAE. 

Melastoma Linnaeus. 

Melastama laevifolium sp. nov. 

Frutex erectus, circiter 2 m. altus, obscun* et parcissime 
strigillosus; ramis ramulisque tenuibus, teretibiis, raiiiis glabris, 
ramulis rnbro-brunneis, paJeis adpressis minutis sparsis olxscuris 
instructis vel sublaevibus; foliis lanccolatis, coriaceis, rigidis, 4 — 9 
cm. longie, aeuminatis, basi aeutis, 3-nerviis, supra olivaceis, 
laevilms, parcissime strigillosis, subtus viridibus, sublaevibus, 
paleis minutis paueis instructis; floribus tcrminalibus, solitariis, 
5-TnerjB, calyci obscure parceque paleaceo, paleis ovatis aeutis 
adpressis vix 0.5 mm. longis instructo, lobis latis, brevibus, oirciter 
2 mm. longis; antberarum majorum connective basi longe produeto. 
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An erect shrub about 2 m. high nearly glabrous throughout, 
the branelu!S and branehlets terete, smooth, the ultimate branchlets 
reddish-brown, 1.5 imn. in diameter or less, supplied with very few 
widely scattered, appressed, ovate scales about 0.2 mm. long. 
Ijeaves lanceolate, coriaceous, rigid, 4 to 9 cm. long, 1 to 1.5 cm. 
wide, narrowed upward to the acuminate apex, the base acute, 
b-nerved, tlie upper surface olivaceous, somewhat shining, smooth, 
obscurely and very sparsely strigulose, the lower surface paler and 
with few widely scattered, minute, appressed scales similar to those 
on the brancliiets. the midrib, nerves and reticulations reddish in 
contrast with the greenish surface; petioles slender, 7 to 10 mm. 
long, with very few minute, appressed scales. Flowers terminal, 
solitary, 5-merous, their pedicels about 1 cm. long. Calyx about 
1 cm. long, sulx*ylindric, acute at the base, about 8 mm. in diameter, 
the lobes sliort, broad, subobtuse, about 2 mm. in length, the 
pedicels, tube, and lobes supplied with minute, appressed, widely 
scattered, triangular-ovate scales 0.5 mm. long or less. Petals 
oblong-obovale, about 3 em. long, 1.5 cm. wide, narrowed below to 
the subacute Ijase, the apex acute or somewhat obtuse. Stamens 
unequal, the filaments of the .shorter ones 9 mm. long, their anthers 
curved and about as long as the filaments, tlie longer filaments 12 
mm. in length, tlieir anthers linear-lanceolate, curved, about 1.5 
cm. long, the connectives produced about 14 em., 2 appeiidiculate, 
the appendages stout, 2 mm. long. Top of the ovary ])rodiiced, 
about 2 mm. long around the base of the style and conspicuously 
ciliate. 

British North Borneo, Sandakan, Eamo.s llS2y September, 
1920. In thickets near the seashore. A species perliaps most 
closely allied to Melasloma nitidiim Zoll.; differing, however, in 
numerous characters. In the genus it is well characterized by 
being nearly smooth and glabrous, the scales on the brancliiets, 
petioles, pedicels, calyces, and leaves being inconspicuous, minute, 
and widely scattered, tlie upper surface of tlie leaves being entirely 
glabrous. 

Dalenia Korthals. 

Dalenia pubescens sp. nov. 

Friitex sciuidens, rumulis et inflorescentiis et subtus foliis 
perspicue ferrugineo- vel eupreo-stellato-pubeseentibus ; foliis 
orbiciilari-elli})tiois vel ellipticis, 20 — 27 cm. longis, coriaeeis, basi 
late Totundatis, 7-nerviis, apice truncato-rotundatis vel acutis, 
perspicue abrupteque apieulato-acumiiiatis, supra glabris, nitidis, 
subtus ferriigineo-pubeseentibus; panieiilis usque ad 1 m. longis; 
floribiis numerosis; alabastro cylindrieo, 1.5 cm. longo; calyoe 
calyptraeo, calyptra acuta, 5 mm. longa; petalis 4, ovatis, acuminatis, 
5 mm. ]ongi.s ; staminibus fertilibus 4, antheris oblongo-lanceolatis, 
o}>tusis, appendicibus ovatis,. membranaceis, 0.5 mm. longis, 
sterilibus 4, minoribus, appendicibus anterioribus lineari-lanceo- 
latis, lateralibus 2 — 3 mm. longis, interioribus 5 — 6 mm. longis. 
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A scaiident shrub, the branches frequently emitting rootlets^ 
the younger parts, inflorescences, and the lower surface of the 
leaves conspicuously ferruginous- to cupreous-stellate-pubescent. 
Branches terete, 5 to 7 nun. in diameter, the ultimate branchlets 
sometimes compressed or somewhat angular. Leaves opposite, 
orbicular-elliptic to elliptic, coriaceous, 20 to 27 cm. long, 15 to 18 
cm. wide, base broadly rounded and sometimes shallowly cordate, 
apex truncate-rounded to acute and conspicuously and abruptly 
apiculate-acuminat(\ the acumen narrow, up to 7 mm. long, the 
uj)per surface greenish-olivaceous, shining, glabrous, the lower 
surface ferruginous, minutely and densely stellate-pubescent ; basal 
nerves 7, the inner two pairs reaching the apex of the leaf, some- 
what impressed on the uppei* surface, very prominent on the lower 
surface, the transverse nerves subparallel, conspicuous; petioles 
stout, densely stollate-pub(‘S(‘ent, 2.5 to 3 cm. long. Panicles 
terminal, peduncled, up to 1 in. long, the branches opposite, 
spreading, the lower ones u]) to 10 cm. in length, all parts ferrugin- 
ous- to ( upreous-8tellate-])ul)(‘S('ent. Flowers numerous, their 
pedieids about 1 cm. long. Calyx, in bnd, eylindrie, about 15 cm. 
long, 5 mm. in diameter, glabrous or very slightly pubeseent, the 
sepals entirely united into a deenduous cone, the cone aeiiie, about 
5 mm. long. Petals 4, glalirons, ovate, aemminate, about 5 mm. 
long. Stamens 8, 4- fertile, the filaments flattened, 2.5 to 3 rnm. 
long; fertile antluu’s oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, 6 to 7 mm. long, 
the connectives not produced, the appendages ovate, meml)rana- 
ceous, 0.5 min. long, 1 dorsal and 2 anterior ; sterih* anthers oblong- 
lanceolate, 2 mm. long, the dorsal appendage oblong-ovate, acute, 
membranaceous, 1 mm. long, the anterior one linear-lanceolate, 
2 to 3 min. long. Ovary 4-celled, style 4.5 mm. long. Fruits sorne- 
wliat urceolat{‘, truncate, glabrous or slightly pubescent, about 1 
cm. long. 

P>ritish North Borneo, Xian, Mount Kinabalu, Mrs. Clrmetis 
10301 (ty])e), December 4, 1915 ; Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Ramos 
1585, November 5, 1920, in damp forests along small streams. 
Dalema, up to tlie })resent, has been represented by a single known 
species, I), pulclira Kortb., of Borneo. The present species differs 
from the ty|X' of the genuis, noit only in its pubescence, the type 
being almost glabrous, but also in its floral eharaetews. In fact, 
the staminal characters are so different in tlie present species from 
those of the type of the genus that D. pubescens might, with con- 
siderable propriety, he made the type of a distinct genus. In 
Di specAosa the stamens, while dissimilar, are all fertile, the larger 
ones bisetose anteriorly and calcaratc posteriorly, the connectives 
of the smaller anthers bituberculate anteriorly and very shortly 
calcarato exteriorly. In the present species, the fertile stamens 
are merely supplied witl) 2 membranaceous, ovate scales anteriorly, 
and a single similar one exteriorly, while the sterile anthers are 
supplied dorsally with a very short scale, and ventrally by two 
lateral and one central thin, elongated appendages. In the size 
and shape of its leaves, in its habit, that is, the stems producing 
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roots along the internodes, and in its calyptrate calyx, it is very 
similar to Korthals’s species. Tlie floral characters of the present 
have been worked out from nearly mature buds; they may be 
subject to sliglit modifications when open flowers are available. 

Dissochaeta Bhime, 

Dissochaeta ramosii sp. nov. § Diplostemones, 

Frutex 8candens,partibus junioribus et infiorescentiiset subtus 
foliis ferrugineO'Stellato-pubeseentibus; foliis oppositis, ellipticis 
vel elliptico-ovatis, chartaceis, 9 — 12 cm. longis, supra glabris, 
nitidis, basi rotundatis, 5-nerviis, nervis margiiialibus teuuibus, 
apice acuiriinatis ; inflorescentiis axillaribus terminalibusque, 
cymosis, bracteis lineari-lanceolatis, 3 mm. longis: calyee 1.5 cm. 
longo, 1 cm. diametro, basi eunoato, lobis 4, brevibiis, latissimis, 
rotundatis; petalis circiter 2 cm. longis; staminibus 8, filamentis 
l.(> cm. longis, antheris majoribus 2.5 cm. longis, utrinque longe 
angustatis, setiformibus, 9 mm. longis, antheris appeiuliculatis 
m in oril)u s sigrn oi d e is. 

A scandent sliriib, the branchlcte, petioles, inflorescences, and 
the loM’cr surface of the leaves rather densely ferruginoiis-stellate- 
pubescent. Leaves opposite, elliptic to elliptic-ovate, chartaceons, 
9 to 12 cm. long, 4.5 to fl cm. wide, the ux>per surface greenish, 
shining, glabrous or nearly so exeej)t the somewhat pubescent 
midrib, the lower surface ferruginous or brownish and conspicuously 
pubescent with scattennl stellate hairs, base usually rounded, not 
at all cordate, 5-nerved, the marginal nerves more slender than 
the inner })air, the apex distinctly acuminate; transverse nervules 
proininent on the lower surface ; petioles densely stellate-pnhescent, 
1 to 2 em. long. lnflores(,‘en(^e6 axillary and terminal, peduncled, 
cymose, the axillary ones up to 7 cm. long, the terminal ones 10 
cm. long, sometimes supplied with greatly reduced leaves, the bracts 
linear-lanceolate, about 3 mni. long, the peduncles, pedicels, and 
calyces ver}^ densely stellate-pubescent with ferruginous or brown- 
ish hairs. Calyx about 1.5 em. long, base cuneate, the throat about 
1 em. in diameter and with 4, very short, broad, rounded lobes. 
Petals white, glabrous, elliptic-obovate, rounded, about 2 cm. long, 
1.2 cm. wide, more or less narrowed to the subacute base. Stamens 
8, their filaments about 1.6 cm. long, the 4 longer anthers 2.5 em. 
long, rostrate, much narrowed at both ends, the connectives not 
produced, the anterior appendages setiform, about 9 mm. long; 
shorter anthers sigmoid, the apical rostrate part recurved, thii 
anterior appendages similar to those of the longer stamens. 

British ISTorth Borneo, Sebuga, near Sandakan, Rarnos 1758, 
December, 1920. In open forests at low altitudes. A species most 
closely allied to Dissochaeta punctulaia Hook, f., from which it 
differs especially in its much larger flowers and longer petioles and 
anthers. 
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Sit 

Kibessia DeCandolle. 

Kibessia verrucosa sp. iiov. § Eukihessia. 

Arbor glabra, 4 — 7 m. alta, ramis ramulisque teretibus ; foil is 
chartaceis vel siibeoriaceis, ellipti( is vel oblongo-elliptiois, siil)oli- 
vaeois, nitidis, 15 — 22 cm. longis, utrimpie subaequaiitoi- aiigiistalis^ 
basi aciitis, 3-nerviis, apice obtuse aeumiiiatis ; iiiflorescGiitiis 
axillaribiis tenninalibusque, sula-yrnosis, 1 — 2 eni. loiigis ; calyPis 
tubo truncato, 6 — 7 cm. longo, 5 mm. diametro, pers})icue verni- 
culoso, baud sctoso, calyptra 5 — 6 mm. longa, acuta ; petalis 4, 
obovatis, acutis, (> — 7 mm. loiigis; I'ructibus obovoideis, tiaincatis, 
1 cjii. lougis, levitcr veiTUCulosis, verruculis subplanis, pcntagonis, 
1.5 mm. diametro. 

An entiredy glabrous tr(‘e 4 to 7 m. bigli, tlu* branches and 
])ranc]ilets terete, sinooth, usually ])rovvn, the ultimate branehlets 
about 2 mm. in diaiiuder. Leaves ehartaceoiis to siibeoriaceous, 
elliptic to oblong-elli])tic, sul)oliva(Xous, shining on both surfact^s, 
tlie lowin’ surfai'i' somewhat paler than the upper, 15 to 22 ein. 
long, b to 11 cm, wide, subeipially narrowi'd to tlie acute and 
jyromimmtiy 3~nerved base and to the blunt-acuminate apex; midrib 
and basal nerves somewhat im])ressed on the upper surface, viny 
prorninimt on the lower surface, the longitudinal nerves reaching 
the apex of the leaf, a very faint pair of marginal nerves usually 
presmil, situalinl 1 to 2 mm. from the edg(‘ of th(‘ leaf, these not. 
more prominent tlian an* tin* primary reticulations; petioles ratlier 
stout, 5 to 8 mm. long. Infloresieiices axillary and t(‘rmina1, 
solitary or fascieled, subeymose, 1 to 2 cm. long, few-ilowered. 
Lalyx tube cup-shajx'd, truniaiti.*, C to 7 mm. long, about 5 mm. 
in diametei’, rather conspicuously verrucose but not at all setose, 
the* conical a})ical portion formed by the wlioll}' united se])als 5 
to (> rnm. long, ainite, deciduous. Petals ap]>arently pale-blue, 
obovate, acute, ineijuilateral, (> to 7 mm. long. Stamens 8, the 
anthers al)oiit 2.5 mm. long, inappendiculate. Fruits somewliat 
o]>ovoid, truncate, about 1 cm. long, slightly verruculose, the ver- 
ruculae plane, scarcely or not at all elevat(*d, pentagonal, about 
1.5 mm. in diameter. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima and in the vicinity of 
Sandakan, Ramos 17l22 (type), lEU, Villamil Agama 
flowering in November, fruiting in August, October, and February. 
In forests at low altitudes. A species in its calyx characters ap- 
parently approximating Kibessia ieysmanmana- Cogn., but with 
entirely different vegetative characters. It is easily recognizable 
by its elli})tic to oblong-elliptic leaves which are subequally narrow- 
ed at both ends and by its verruculose calyx tube wliieli is not at 
all setose, the verruculae being plane or nearly so, sometime.^ 
sliglitly elevated in their central portions. 

Clldemia D, Don. 

Clidemia hirta (Linn.) I). Don in Mem. Wern. Soc. 4 (1823) 
309; Cogn. in DC. Monog. Phan. 7 (1891) 980. 
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Melastoma hirta Linn. Sp. PI. (1753) 390. 

British North Borneo, Sandakaii and vicinity, Clemens 9^6^, 
October, 1915 ; Yates S, October, 1917; Castillo 590, January, 1918, 
on slopes near the sea ; Foxworiliy 60Jf, January, 1916, at the base 
of sandstone cliffs; Wood 766, SJfS, May, 1920, on ridges; Ramos' 
nSJf^ in thickets and along small streams. This American species 
is thoroughly naturalized in the vicinity of Saiidakan as it is in 
♦Singapore and in Java. 

Pachycentria Blunie. 

Pachycentria constricta Blume in Flora 14 (1831) 520; Cogn. 
in DC. Monog. Phan. 7 (1891) 60S. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima near Sandakan, Ramos 
1163. On trees in forests at low altitudes. Java. 

ALANQIACEAE. 

Alaagium Lamarck. 

Alangium borneense sp. nov. § Marlea. 

Arbor circiter 15 m. alta, ferrugineo-piibeseens ; foliis sub- 
coriaceis, oblongis, aciiminatis, 15 — 23 cm. longis, basi rotundatis, 
supra glabris, subtus ad costam nervosque pubescentibus, nervis 
utrinque 10 — 14, perspicuis; cymis axillaribus 3 — 7-flori8; (rnlyce 
10-sulcato, truncato; stylis sursum incrassatis, apiee perspicue 3- 
lobatis, lobis papillatis, 2.5 mm. longis. 

A tree al)out 15 m. high, the branches, branchlets, and in- 
fforescences densely ferruginous-pubescent. Leaves subcoriaceous, 
oblong, 15 to 23 cm. long, 6 to 9 cm. wide, pale brown when dry, 
snarply acuminate, base rounded, the upper surface glabrous, the 
lower pubescent on the midrib and lateral nerves; nervis IQ to 14 
on each side of the midrib, ])rominent, curved, the reticulations 
subparallel ; petioles pubescent, 1 to 1.5 cm. long. Cymes axillary, 
pubescent, 3- to 7-flowered, including the flowers 4 to 5 cm. long. 
Calyx pul)escent, about 6 mm. long, prominently 10-sulcate, the 
limb somewhat spreading, about 4 mm. in diameter, truncate, or 
very shallowly and obscurely toothed. Petals 5 or 6, linear-lanceo- 
late, coriaceous, densely pubescent, 2 cm. long, 2.5 mm. wide. 
Stamens 5 or 6, about 1.6 cm. long, the filaments somewhat flat- 
tened. Style about 1.5 cm. long, thickened upward, narrowly 
club-shaped, appressed-pubescent ; stygma distinctly 3-lobed, the 
lobes ovate-lanceolate, papillate, 2.5 mm. long. 

British North Borneo, Batu Lima, near Sandakan, Agama 
1022 (type) Ramos IJfBl, November 1920, on steep damp forested 
slopes, altitude about 79 m. A species allied to A langium vitiense 
(A. Gray) Harms var. tomentosum Benth., differing notably in its 
very much larger leaves, much larger flowers, prominently sulcate 
calyces, and 3-lobed styles. 



A Murut Vocabulary 


By TITl- LATK X. B. BAMOXI-Ar. 
With an IxTuoDrcTOHY Note 
By (i. (\ Woolley. 


The following: Mnnit Vocabulary was compiled by the late Mr. 

B. Bahoncaii. an Otliccr in the British Nlorth Borneo S.ervice 
from Fchniarv 1910 to December 1921. and was found amongst 
liis |)af)ers after liis death. Tlie original is carefully typewritten, 
aird has been ri'vised, as there are numerous pencil additions and 
<*orrections in the text. I do not know, however, whether Mr. Babo- 
neau (orsidcred that it Avas now as complete as he intended it to 
bo. Brobably not, for furtiier r(A<<*arch would doubtless reveal 
many nati\e tiTins in place of the Malay or semi-Malay forms here 
given. 

1die oirh' ‘introduction’ is a pencil note on the fly-leaf ‘'A 
Murut A’oc'abulary (om piled with tht‘ help of various Keningau 
M units, intelligent and otherAvise, between the years 1911 and 
1914. \. B. B. Bund urn 1914.*’ 

Th(' name ‘Murut’ thougii now generally adopted and nn- 
dm’stood, Avas not originallv used by the peo[)le themselves, but Avas 
given bv Brunei Malay and otlier Coast peo])le to the inliabiiants 
of file liilJs and Interior of this part of the country. The ‘'Murut’ 
distric'ts are Kimingau. Teuom and the greater part of Pensiangan 
or Buiidimi Districts of the Interior, the lower I’adas and Biikaii 
rivers in Beaufort District, and the greater part of Provinee Clarke, 
which includes tlie Lakutan and Meiigahong rivers and head waters 
of the Padas. 

So far as T am aAvare. no ethnologist has yet classified the 
various tribes in this area, Imt Ave can perhaps distinguish four 
main tribes, though the numlier of petty subdivisions, Avith small 
variations of dialect, is very large. A Murut, if asked his race, 
would probably not state to Avhicli main tribe he belonged, but 
Avould give his local subdivision, generally a geographical descTip- 
tion, according to tlie river on Avhich he or his people lived, e.g, 
that he was a Tomani or Siliu man, i.e. tliat he lived on the Tomani 
or Siliu river or that he was a ^ Keningau Murut.’ 

As the country has got more peaceful under European Govern- 
ment, raiding: has died out aiid intercourse has become more free, 
tribual boundaries have tended to become obscured, and probably 
dialeetic^al variations of language have become less accentuated, 
but a genera] distribution of tribes can still be given. 
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Tn the Western hills of Kcningaii District are the Kwijaus, a 
semi -Dll sim, semi-Muriit tribe. On Kenin<?aii plain are the ^Dabai’ r 
in the East, in tlie upper Sook, are the Bokan tril)es (probably close- 
ly related to Peluaii). 

Pehian tribes are found in the Dalit and Mcsopo and Kara-matoi 
districts and the head-waters of the Telankai and IVmawan rivers 
ij\ the S. E. part of Keningaii and the X. oi' Pensiangan, with 
a siib-tribe ca]](‘d Belarun (^^Bladun countrv^^ on small imi])s) and 
from tliere across Tenom district to the Mf^nsralon^j: and Jjakiitan 
rivers of Province Clarke and the Biver Bukaii of Beaufort. Timii- 
^iin tribes are found in the northern part of Tenom plain, on the 
l^egaian river, and there are also few in Beaufort. 

The Semarnbns are a more imjiortant branch, and stretch from 
the 8. E. part of Pensiangan, (when they meet with the bSakais’ of 
Dutdi Borneo, re1at(‘d to tlie Tidongs of Bidongan) through tin* 
Tagnl, Siliii, llnndnin, Selalir, Tel(‘cosan and Toinani rivers, across 
the Padas to Bole; and pi^rhaps to I^aivas in Sarawak. At Bole, 
the peo])lo cail themselves ^Tag:als’ and when T was District OIVkhm’ 
Province Clarke T do not recollect hearing them n^e tlie nanc* 
Semambn of themselves: their dialect howev(‘r is >iini]ar, and a 
Policeman who has learnt ‘MiiriiP at Bole is soon quite at home 
amongst Pensiangari people. 

Besides these, in Proxince Clarke, there were some setth‘- 
inents of peoph* who r-alled themselves T\o]oP d)kolor’ ‘Cnkolor’ 
and said tiny came from Dutch rivers sontli of the Selalir, atid, in 
the extreme iilu Padas the ‘Fiidaio’ or Tnindaio' (? ^ Clun Daio, 
‘Dvak men’) who were oles^dy related to ih(‘ 'Murnts’ of th(‘ upper 
Limbang atid Trnsan rivers of Sarawak, and ai)})ear(‘d to he ver\ 
distiiK't in ty})e and language, from either the ‘Tagals’ or ‘Kolor.’ 

For practical purposes therefore, T omit Kuijans, as not being 
a pure race and the Lnndaio, as being of Dyak kin, and classify 
our ^Muruts’ as Dalmi and Tiinuguii on the [ilains, with Peluan 
aJid Semamhu as ITill tribes. 

In (’onelnsion, it may be of interest to give a few illustrations 
of dialect variations. Scvei'al letters apjjear to he eommonly inter- 
changed, and these differences in pronunciation and s])elling offer a 
considerable obstacle to any attempt to make a satisfactory or con- 
cise Murnt-English Yocabiilary. A Xative, if questioned whether 
p,g, ‘ haguh ’ or ‘ wagnh ’ is correct, will often say ‘ either will do.' 
though Avhether he means that each form is in use in one or otlier 
of the dialects or tliat your hearer would catch your meaning and 
excuse your ignorance of his language, is open to doubt. 

The Ixcningau diale(*t, as given in this vocabulary, seems very 
fond of initial hid which is often absent in the ulii Padas (Semam- 
bu). 
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{K = Keningau. T = Timiigan. S = Semambu). 

e.g. cold K. ‘mesimoh’: S. apiinoh. 
afraid K. ^ malah S. ala. 

before K . ‘ garing ^ : T. galiivg. ( S. iinderstandfi ^ galing ^ 
but generally say8 ‘ nagulii ’ and ^iialing^ in Bem- 
ambu is * behind/) 
brother 1\. harih T. and B. Iialih 
between 1\. dolut T. and S. lolut 
sharp K. inalais B. apais 
sharf) K. ineladurn T. inelarum B. alarum 
woman K. doando T. roan do B. roan do 
rain K. domassam T. &. P. ra.sam S. unguluh 
riglit (not left) K. pemidis B. pamiris 
good K. inainseu B. unsoi or atar 
small K. niebodok T. beloroh S. brook 
wicked K. inerrdit B. alaat 
many K. mamok S. aramak or asuang 
night K. mundum S. lundum 
sleep K. mol on g B. olong 
sun K. odoh B. oro or tolok 
liot K. melassu B. alasn 
swim K. nadusoh T. nadisoh B. narisoh 
your K. maguap T. maguab 

The Bemambu dialect varies slightly on different rivers, but 
whereas Daliai, Peluan and Timugiin are fdrly closely related to 
eacM other, Bemambu is much more distinct: though an untravelled 
Bemambu man placed in Keningau could still gather roughly what 
was b(‘i ng said. Bpme common words are (|uite dlifferent, e.g, 

* (juickly ^ K. keribok, B. kapasiun: angry K. jnangit, S. ambok : 
<'loud K. dutoh or gaun, B. laput or gaun : Indian corn K. budit, S. 
sangun or dalai : long ago K. nakalaid, S. alair or awhoi : pig K. 
bawih, B. biag: skin Iv. kulit, B. kongkong. 

The final Tv^ in this vocabulary is nearly mute. 

(sd.) G. C. Woolley. 
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Numerals, 

1 sa, dundoh. 

2 duoh. 

3 taloh. 

4 apat. 

5 limoh. 

6 eiiom. 

7 turok. 

8 baloh. 

9 Siam. 

10 mopod. 

11 mopod om diiiidoh. 

12 mopod om duoh. 

20 diiongo-pod. 

21 dll on go pod om dundoh* 
25 diiongopod oni limoli. 

30 talongopod. 

35 talongojiod om limoh. 

40 apatnopod. 

50 limongopod. 

60 onomhigopod. 

70 turongopod. 

80 balongopod. 

90 siam’ngopod. 

100 matus. 

125 matus duongopod om 
limoh. 

200 duongatus. 

300 talongatus. 

350 matus limongopod. 

400 apatngatus. 


A. 

a {of small, round things), 
dundoh: (of animals) sang- 
iiian : (of trees) sampohun: 
(of sheets of pager, cloth, 
sampilah. 

abandon to, pauantan binan- 
tan, pinoantah : “ magigidoh 

iroh, pauantan noli pagnn 
nanoh : they ran away and 
abandoned their village. 

able, pandei, mapandei, maka- 
da pat. 

about, korah korah. 


500 limoiigatus. 

600 onom’ngatus. 

678 omonrngatus torongopod 
om baloh. 

700 turongatus. 

729 turongatus duongopod 
orri Siam. 

800 balongatns. 

900 siam’ngatus. 

930 sianrngatus talongopod. 

1.000 saliong, 

5.000 limongaliong. 

10,000 mopod nalioiig. 

once igundoli. 
twice in duoh. 

3 times intalob. 

4 times ingoapat. 

5 times indiinoh. 

6 times iiiggonom. 

7 times inturok. 

8 times imbalob. 

9 times insiam. 

10 times inggo])od. 

20 times induongojiod. 

30 times intalongopod, tkc. 

100 times inggatus. 
how many times? inkurra? 
“ inkurra ioh saboi?’’ (how 
many times did lie come?) 


above, disawat, tumampak. 
abscond to, magi dob. 
absent, kandok, kaiioli. 
abundant, niamok. 
abuse, maguras. 
accept, makiupah. 
accustomed, maindaram, nobas. 
acknowledge, (M) menakun. 
across, sendipag, seiiihkuad: 
senihkuad susungoi, acros ? the 
river: senihkuad tidong, be- 
yond the hill, 
active, mepinit. 
add, doangih. 
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admit (confprs), (M) kena- 
kuii: (to let in) iiiakasiibul, 
(itnper,) pasnbuloh : sukabi 
iirnbnn pa^uhnloh assuh ih/’ 
open the door and let in that 
do;j:, 

adopted child, tinan^kanak. 
adorn oneself, inembnas. 
adultery to commit, niemala- 
poh : lapanliiiok, to have iii- 
terroiir^e with a persoji imme- 
diately after tiie death of one's 
husband, or wife, 
afraid, nmirili : mataloh, a 

eoward. 

afternoon, meriindom. 
after, afterwards, taurih. 
age, tiih. 

agent, (iM) wakil. 
agile, me])iiiit. 
ago, long, nakalaid iioioli. 
agree, make an agreement 
with, (M) janji. 
ahead (in '('rant), ma^agnln. 
aim at, turok, menurok. 
alike, naguiidoli. 
alive, tinainhia^a' : biag. 
all, ii^ai ngai. 

allow, gainah : ^ gamah doginn,^ 
= (M) * Biar-lah bagitu.’ 
almost, mem ad. 
alone, diuidoh diindoh. 
also, tupoh. 
always, luasarok. 
ambush, lie In, magavvang. 
amok to, temobok. 
ancestors, pengadu. 
and, am, om. 

angry, niangit : inangitan, to 
ineiir anger, 
animal, (il/) binatang. 
ankle, biuiingal : biilingkus, an 
anklet. 

annoy, anjahan. 
annoyed, mednal goang. 
another, boknn : Atoiennuh 
bokun-ili, where are the 
others ? 

answer to, magagual^ manja- 
Jawab. 
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ant, kilan : red ant, ^ labns 
biirong ^ : lit. ^ let go one^s 
])arang ’ (on aeeount of the 
])am) : white ant, (M) anai ; 
the soldier ant, kalipodus ba» 
wang: (because bears eat 

th(*ir lUists). 
ant-hill, punehu. 
antidote, dawar. 
apart, nataiad. 
appearance, bansa. 
approach to, datong, datong 
memad. 

are (is), makondoh. 
arm the, langan. 
arm {weapon), antban. 
armed, mokoiidoh niiii>an. 
armadillo balukun : -hide, ^^i- 
sih. 

armpit, ka])ilok. 
around, domipud. 
arrange, mongusai. 
arrest, memerakab. 
arrive, soinal)()i, makasai)oi. 
ascend, tonuikad : tomakad ti- 
dong, to climb a hill: tumim 
om tomakad, up and down 
. hill. 

ashamed, moiuh. 
ashes, kauh. 

ask (inquire), mengimuat, 
iinuaton. 

ask for, mikianih. 
assemble, menimpong. 
assist, indangan. 
astonished, iiudambungoh : 

‘ metarnbungoh aku mongiiiing 
dogimi ^ : 1 am surprised to 

iiear that, 
at, dll, tio dll. 

atap (of a house), tap: mena- 
rut, to sew ataps. 
attack, meinalamhah, nakatun- 
tnloi : (of animals, with the 
ieeih) sinam, menam : (with 
the horns, as a buffalo) men- 
angau. 

attempt, iri, mengiri. 
authority, (ili) kuasa: ulun 
inuiioli, a chief. 
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avenge to, sumulih. 
awake {irans.)^ mengadat, ka- 
(latoh : (ui trans, ) , kiiirialat. 
axe, (il/) kapak: Paiiah, a 
small hatchet, a ^ beliong.^ 

B. 

baby a, daragaiig. 
back the, bakoroug. 
bad, mcralit. 

bad-tempered, marigogiit, ma- 
sarok maiigit. 
bait, iipan. 

balance (fhe remainder) , iioaii- 
tai. 

bale to {a hoat), meiigias: 
(imjjer.) iasih. 

bamboo, tembalang, paring, 
suinbiliiig : toinbalang, the 

small-leaf bamboo, used in 
making hedges, &c. : sagoh, a 
])iece of bamboo, for carrying 
water, also to take water from 
a stream, 
banana, punti. 
bank of river, king siisujigoi. 
bargain to, (M) tawar. 
bark to, menyiisig. 
bark of tree, kulit tetaim. 
barrel of a gun, berongon. 
barren (of females), mawaluih. 
barter to, magalid. 
basket, paiaiian : boiignn, a re- 
ceptacle made of bark, used 
for carrying goods on the back, 
bastard a, anak pnngoh. 
bat, pongit. 
bathe to, madioh. 
beads, sesigut: bungkas, long, 
oval-shaped beads : bebungal. 
ronnd, white beads: manndi- 
rau, (lit- Mmght’) tinsel, 
yellow or red: Agoh agoh, 
small white beads : Agih, 
long, octagonal, 
beak a, tinduk. 

beam a, tetaim: sumuloi, the 
beam under the floor of a 


house, a girder : pakang, the 
beam under the roof, a rafter, 
bean a, blatong. 
bear a, bawang. 
bear ((o endure), tomahan. 
bear (give birth), maganak. 
beard, jariib. 
beast, (M) binatang. 
beat to, memalambah: (v, to 
hit) : (of the pulse, &c.) 
kibul kibiit. 

beautiful, mainseu : (of per- 
soms) ma))asau, mainseu. 
because, kosoi, (M) seiieb. 
become, mawril, (M) makajadi. 
beckon to, kapoiun. 
bee, ineningot. 

beetle, tapih: limunod, the 
large l)oring beetle, 
before (in front of), gintuong, 
gintuongan : cf. ' mentudong 
null talikudan, kai mentudong 
(111 gintuongan ku ’ : stand 
behind me, not in front of me : 
(of time) gariiig. akiah 
kai koh nomarah du garing 
ih?^' (^’by did you not tell 

me before?) 
beg to, mikianih. 
begin to,, menimpun: jmpun, 
at first. 

behind, talikud, talikudan. 
belch to, magilub. 
believe, miniopiid, malansan: 
kai kalansan disoh magam- 
but, do not trust hifn, he is 
lying. 

bell, karing : kinaringan, a pa- 
rang or belt adorned with 
bells. 

belly, tinai. 
belt, (M) tali pinggan. 
bend, bent, mapikul. 
beside, tabibikan. 
bet to, mentatahan. 
betel-nut, kusob : magintat, to 
chew betel-nut. 

betrothed, manunang : moi- 
panudang, to ask in marriage. 
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between, dolut, (ilf) terigah: 
cf . ^ tengah tengah nuh Ke- 
niiigaii Teiiom oin Tambnn- 
an. 

beyond, seiiihkuad. 
bewitched, piinan. 
big, niaiioh, rnakaluh. 
bind {e.g, a wound), bawoduii. 
bird, sesirak. 
bird lime, })ulut. 
birds’ nest, tand)urian. 
birth (give birih io), magaiiak. 
bite to, kinokiit, iiiaiioknt: (of 
a fifwh'o) niojiiiidok, tiiidokun. 
bitter, 

black, niahitam. 
blade (of a ireopon), ladam: 
pagoiii?, th(' l)liuit edge: la- 
(lani, the «^liar[) edge, or the 
whole blade: iitin, the part 
of the hlade that goes into the 
handle. 

blaze to, (of a fire), malang: 
io hiazo a tree, ineljatin: ine- 
batin dalan, to mark a path bv 
blazing tre<'S. 

blear-eyed, inankndarudab. 
bleed to, inakadilh. 
blind, mumbnlan : nolilusuan, 
blind in one eye. 
blister, mampnlalak : ])alakak. 
a blister on the sole of the 
foot, the ‘ puru.’ 
blood, dali. 
blossom, a biisak. 
blossom to, menyakah, memti- 
kakah. 

blow to, simpui, menimpul: 

the nose, magiiigsingor, 
blowpipe, sapok: meiiyapok, 
to shoot with a blowpipe : 
sinapok, to be sliot with a 
blowpipe, 
blue, tiimau. 

blunt (of an edge), ka malais: 

(of a point) ka maladum, 
board a, pinapapan, (M) papaii. 
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boast to, makiumpod : cf . 
^ Makiumpod ioh di nakalap 
dll iilii’; he boasted that he 
had taken a head, 
boat, ])adau. 
body, inan. 

boil to, (frans.), mangsak: 
(in /vans.), duinidih, mcnim- 
bnal. 

boil a, tnpas. 

bone, (J/) tiilang. 

bore the ears to, mentoliok. 

borrow, inidah, ideh. 

both, dnoh dnoh. 

boundary, dolnd, paliohuitan. 

bow to, kinnong. 

bow the, (of (I boat), julong. 

bowl, harogong. 

box, (M) kahan: tidnaii, a 
small ho\, inatle of l)am])oo. 
bracelet, dinoleh: biilingkns, 
an anklet, 
brains, otok. 

branch (of a tree), (M) duhnn: 
(of a river) siang: (of a 
path) siiriangan: (of the 

horns of a deer) mandan. 
brass, smisinng. 
bra\'e, hanili. 
bread, (M) roti. 
break, nuihak, mapandak, ma- 
potoh: (to snap) mokat: 

= (M) ‘ piitiis.^ 
breast, kiibah, titih. 
breath, jieniaw: oni of breath, 
ingus ingus. 

breathe to, meminyawa. 
bribe, (M) snap: Menakan 
snap, to take a bribe, 
bridge, apad. 
bright, inaiiudiraii. 
bring to, naibit: (imper. ibi- 
toh. ) 

bring up (to rear), piarahan. 

broad, mapilah. 
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brother, pabukat : Akak, elder 
brother: harih, younger : in- 
law, magawang. 
bruise a, nimutom. 
brush to, isasin, 
brush a, (M) bros. 
buffalo, (M) kerbaii. 
bullet, (M) pelurii. 
build to, memal. 
bunch {of fi'uii)^ sampungoh, 
])iirigoh : {of coconuts) y sam- 

papah. 

burn to, niesurob, nioboh : one- 
self, ineliiiseu : nielinseii ka- 
rindoh, to burn one’s finger, 
burnt {of wood dec.), uclu-. 
burst to, luniapat. 
bury to, nalobong. 
busy, maiiisoh-insob, mamok 
kreja. 

but {7tot used), 
butt to, nienangau. 
butterfly, kiiliambang : kapuh. 
patatudiiig : different kinds 

of butterflies (unidentified), 
buy, memalih. 

C. 

cactus the, dawar, lit, ' anti- 
doted {against certain kinds 
of sickness.) 

calculate, mengiap, iapnn. 
calf, {M) anak sapi. 
calf {of leg)y tonok: lukabab, 
the upper part of the calf, 
behind the knee, 
call, raenimpag: {iniper.) im- 
pagoli : mengorok, to call 

fowls : mempanad, to call 

dogs : inemalangik, to call 

kijaiig, (with a leaf or bam- 
boo). 

call in at, mapid. 
calumniate, mamitanah : ef . 

^ magambut kau, mamitanah 
kau daki ^ : you are lying- 
you are slandering me. 
camphor, kuyong. 
can, (i¥) pandei, manandei, 

makadapat. 


cannon, (3f) badil. 

care to, paduli. 

care {take care of), piara: 

(‘ take care! '), ilai ! 
carefully, terandali : onggoiok 
terandah, (liold it carefully), 
carve, senilikakalaing. 
carry, magi bah : (on the head) 
patadungon: {on the shoul- 
der) sahniij : {in the arms) 
hebilun. 
cash, duhin. 
castrate, intalinin. 
cat, kungaii, iiiigan : ampu, a 
s])eeies of tree tiger, often 
found in Keningau district: 
niunin, tlie ci^et, ^ musang.’ 
catch to, menierakob, narakob: 
menigot, to (*atch a Imffalo &c. 
with a noose, (sarigut) ; to 
lasso: {kena) makonoh, ma- 
intupan. 

caterpillar, nlod. 
cattle, {^^) sapi. 
caught to get, (menyangkut) 
mesalong. 

cease, tiinuiloh, tomangus. 
centipede, dijial: anak dipal, 
the luminous millipede, 
centre, {M ) tengah. 
certain, topud, kepioh. 
certainly, (¥ ) tentu, topud. 
chaff {of grain), apol. 
chain, (M) raritei. 
chair, (3/) krosih. 

-change to, magalid, pagalid: 

one’s clothes dumalin. 
channel {a passage), otusan. 
charm a, dawar. 
charred {of wood), udus. 
cheap, memurah. 
cheat to, menipu, memusing, 
cheek the, bingal, ilan. 
chest the, kubab. 
chew {heiel-nat), magintat. 
chief a, maiioh, ulun maiioh. 
child, dalaing: darangang, an 
infant. 

chin, saludah. 
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chilly, mesimoh : mesimuaH; 

to shiver with cold, 
clipped (of a blade, 
mapiraiig. 

choke to, kadaiian. 
choked up (as a blowpipe)^ 
matitaii : {as a ditch or 

stream ) masiikong. 

choose to, (M) pileh. 
chop, potiil. 

cicada, biiitakar, sasin^, gaii?:a- 
rak. 

cinnamon, keningan. 
circumcise, piiiapod. 
clap the hands to, manapap. 
clean (adj.)^ liajaipuan. iiisa 
sail : to (dean pinupiian, isasih. 
clear, tarang, matarang : (of 
trafer), nuniining. 
clever, (M ) jiandcd, mapandei : 

(sensible), niakagoang. 
climb, niengkeuab. 
close (to shut), magangab: 

(iniper. ) angahib. 
close to (near), niemad. 
close together (crowded) ^ ma- 
kodat. 

cloth, lainpei. 

clothes, (M) ])akaian: v. 
* l)re-s/ 

cloud, dntob, gaiin. 
cloudy (of the sl'p), jinomiid. 
cluck to (of a hen), menim- 
pukak. 

clump of trees, jinrn, sempn- 
ruaii. 

cluster of fruit, sanipungoh. 
pungoh : of eoeomits, sampa- 
pab. 

coal, (3/) arang. 
coarse, (3/) makasar: (of 
i ex hire, cfc.), makabnlu. 
coat, kawal : sampot, a coat 
made of deerskin, timliadan 
bide, &c. 

coax to, kojnr, dumojur. 
cobra, mentakag: bantu, the 
hamadryad, 
cock, tendah. 
cock-fight, menturapik. 
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cockroach, lipus. 
coconut, piasaii. 
coconut-shell, ranggut. 
coin, diisin. 

cold (of weather), mesimoh: 
inesimnan, to shiver with cold: 
(of substances, water, dtc.) 
ma-aroi. 

cold in the head to have, 

magosiuJ. 

collect to, seraimpoiig. 
collide to, makapantapak. 
comb, siidai: (of a cock). 
tanggir. 

come, (lomatong, datong : 
(imper.) kueh : ‘ kueh dog- 

itii/ eoine liere. 
commence, memmpun. 
companion, dangan. 
compete, lurnawan. 
complete, kaiiiin, meniikod: 

to ('omplete, mokod. 
conceal, semambunih. 
conceited, niakomob, suman- 
tiib. 

conduit, taliarusoh. 
confess, (M) menakun. 
connect, natiingul: (imper.) 
tungulok. 

connection (hare connection 
with), inakinduh, magiut: 
mengkainatah, to make an as- 
signment witli a person, 
conquer to, (M) menang. 
constipated, tiabal: natiaba- 
lan, constipation, 
contented, masenang goang. 
contents, snang: kandok 
•snang^ empty. 

coo (of doves), moningkurok. 
cook to, mangsak, mengangsak: 
dapuan, a kitcdien, tim centre 
of a Murut house where the 
fire is made. 

cooking-pot, (3/) periok. 
corn Indian, budit. 
corner a, pantikuan. 
corpse, (3/) bangkei.^ 
correct, topud, kepioh. 
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cotton, gapas : sariban, the 
cotton tree. 

cough to, mengknkol. 
count to, niaiiak, mengiapun. 
country, pamagiinan. 
cousin, pabukat: pabukat ig- 
uiidoh, a first cousin : pabii- 
kat paginduoli, 2iid cousin : 
})abiikat pangintaloh, 3rd 
cousin. 

cover to, tetubin. 

coward, cowardly, mataloh. 

crab, karas, gagawoh. 

cracked, luinatak. 

crocodile, tam])uaia. 

crooked, talingkong. 

cross to, niemeripag, padipag. 

diiiuipag. 
crow a, bengkak. 
crow to (of a cock), mening- 
kurok. 

crowded, masarah, meramei. 
cry {to weep), luentaiigib. 
cry out to, lumakiiih. 
cucumber, s*angap. 
curlew, tagiloks 
curly (of hair), kiilanggot, 
inenuriongkok. 

current of a stream, lintagup. 
curse to, niaguras. 
custom, (M) adat. 
cut to, meiigorot, (iniper.) ko- 
rotoh : ( lo clvop, with a pa- 

rang) napidis, (iniper.) padi- 
soh. 

cut in 2 pieces {to split). 

napotul, (imper. ) potoloh. 
cut down (jungle, inen- 

tagad : duniilik, to clear un- 
dergrowth. 

D. 

dam to, mengalad. 
dam a, aladan. 
damage to, narunsai. 
damar, salong. 

dance to, mensaiau : lulung- 
iinan, a spring platform used 
for dancing : koilulunggun. 
one of the steps of this dance : 


magititikas, to dance aloney 
holding and beating a gong: 
magodud, to dance alone, in 
tlie Du sun fasliion, with arms 
outstretched, 
dangerous, inabisa. 
daring, banih. 
dark, inerundom. 
daughter, anak doaiidok, dala- 
ing doaiidok. 

day, odoli : modoh, morning, 
when the sun is high, 9 or 10 
o'clock : tumampak (xloh, mid- 
day, ‘ the sun overhead ^ : 
mapulid, manuil, early after- 
noon, 3 p.m. : topongsisid 
odoh, late afternoon, 5 or 0 
p.m. 

day after tomorrow% sangodoh 
sasual). 

day before yesterday, sanda 
daih. sangodoh daih : ^ in 3 

days' time’ kataloh : every 
(lay sangodoh odoli. 
daybreak (dawn), matawang. 
dazzling, magasil. 
dead, mopatoi. 
deaf, nlabungal. 
dear ( expensi re ) , matang. 
debt, (M) utaiig. 
deceive, menipu, memusing, 
decide, nokat. 
deep, mendalum. 
deer, (the sambur) payoh, tarn- 
bang : (barking deer) tugau : 
( mous('-deer ) kaduan. 
delirium, to talk in, magam- 
puang, 

demand, to, mikianih. 
dented (as a Made), mapirang. 
deny to, magalih. 
descend to, tiimiin, indiwah. 
detest, mararamiih. 
dew, taridoh, balabau. 
diarrhoea to have, menta- 
burns. 

die, raop^itoi. 

different, bokun : (oj different 
kirirds) nakapinansusuai, 

difficult, masusah. 
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dirt {refuse)^ sakut 

dirty, be|amu,t, sait, makasait: 

(of wa,t0*) malptut. 
dbenset (M) penyakit: balik, 
the skin disease, known as 
(M) ^balang/ 
dislllcai, mararamuh. 
distafit, malud. 
distfittt, ka mintopud. 
disturb, (-¥) mengachati. 
dive to, mentolup, tnmolub. 
divide to, taiad. 
divorce, mabintas : mikiiiitas, 
to ask for divorce, 
do, anuaii, pakuan. 
do not, don’t, kai. 
dog, assuh : iikoh, a puppy, 
door, urupun. 
dove, kokorok. 

down to go, tiimun, indiwah. 
downatrenm, dabugiis: to go 
downstream, nvempiugus. 
dowry, purut : ])ihah, the mar- 
riage gift from a father to his 
daughter, fonnerly e(|iial to 
lialf the amount of the dowry, 
now equal to the excess of the 
dowry over $6*0. 
drag to, dalatun. 
dragon, tembaka. 
drain a, (M) parit, su‘^nngoi. 
draw (/o pull), logntun, dala- 
tim: {to engmm, dV.) me- 
hatik, 

dream, inopih: to dream, ma- 
ginopih. 

drees, (Jf) pakaian: kawal, a 
coat: tapih, a short skirt: 
abag, a ’ ' : jiruk, lu- 

luku, large wicker headdresses, 
drift to, matos* 
drink, mengtonm, inumok. 
drive aiMQ^, pagiduun: me- 
mifoh, to drive away birds 
tmm a 

frm to, mato}i;^*’ilDeratoh. 

wep d, 
drm0t 

K A. goto., eaf teae. 


drown to, losiid, nalosud: cf. 
‘ nopatai ioii losud tiinpok ioh 
nadu^oh susiingoi (he was 
drowned while swimming the 
river) . 

drunk, magaup. 
dry (adj.), niapuah, iiatog; 
to drv in the sun maiiog, 
tiigoh: to dry over a lire 

■'alagiiJi. 
duck, utik. 
dumb, ljungangaiig. 
dun to, sika, mensika. 
dung, tetai. 

during, timpok: cf. ^ mamok 
nopatoi null timpok penabuh 
ill {man\ people died dur- 
ing tile sinall-pox epidemic), 
dusk, muiidom. 
dust, agi<. 

dwarf a, kiiiumotog. 
dysentry to have, mentaburus 
du dab. 

E. 

ear, teliiigah. 
earring, sanggal. 
early, niensarap : matawang, 
early morning, dawn, 
earth, {M) tan ah. 
eat to, nuMiakan. 
echo, tumiwau. 

eclipse {of sun), tinoliim nia- 
ru, (lit. ‘'a synrit is swal- 
lowing) . 

eddy, diruh: also used for the 
eireiilar markings on a buf- 
falo’s hair: (cf. Malay ^ pu- 
sar ’ ) . 

edge, popiid: on edge, {of the 
feelh ) iriasiog. 
effort to make an, iri. 
egg, taloli: to lay, tumaloh: 
meniahak, to hatch eggs: 
niemamnt. to sit on eggs: 
Imnsut, the nesting place, of 
a hen. 

elastic {adj.), lumanat. 
elbow, {M) siku. 
elephant, gadingan. 
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else, what else? bagoh, atok 
bagoh ? 

emaciated, metiikal. 
embers, bah. 
embrace, magorok. 
emigrate to, mapinrlah, ma- 
dangkat. 

empty, kandok suaiig. 
end the, upod, miinjok. 
enemy, sum an god. 
energetic, merajiu. 
enough, samah, sukup. 
enquire to, meiigimnat, moipo- 
marah. 

entangled, nagaguliokud. 
enter, munipas, makasubul. 
entreat, mikianili. 
envy to, mesolun. 
equal, nagaginidoh. 
escape to, magidoh. 
evening, mundoni, meniiidom. 
every, ngai iigai. 
evil, meraht. 

exceedingly, kepioh. ka nara- 
ruoi. 

exchange, magalid. 
expensive, matang. 
explode to, lumapot. 
extinguish, lasaih, memalasah. 
eye, matau matok : makudat, ^to 
make eyes.’ 

eyebrow, bulangkong, kudat. 

eyelash, kiiriap. 

F, 

fable, tumid, siisuili. 
face, bums, 
faint to, memnkad. 
faint {not dear), as a footprint, 
napali, nalulii. 

fall to, matoli, nieratoh: (of 
a tree) naruad. 
fallow, mclaiiah. 
famine, bitilili. 

far, maliid: as far as, disum, 
domisum, makasaboi : cl*. 

^ meiigkeuah tetaun domisum 
umbus nanoli ’ (to climb a 
tree to its very top.) 


fast, keribok, mahjag. 
fasten to, meugkaput. 
fat, melaboiig: (noun) lomok. 
fate, sail! ad. 
father, amak, ])apa. 
father-in*law, maiigiwam 
fathom, (M) depa. 
fear, mala, matalau. 
feast, silad: to give a feasts 
menailad. 
feather, bulu. 
feeble, ' ka ka am.’ 
feed, menakaii : (at the breast) 
tomitih. 

feel, ])erasahaii. 

fell to (jungle, cfc..), durnilik, 
meiitagad. 
female, doaiidok. 
fence, anijiua, pagar. 
fern, arusap : arusap magaiiak, 
a kind of fern, boiled and 
eaten by women when preg- 
nant. 

fetch, ibitali. 

feud, sangud: to ba\e a feud^ 
meng-angud. 
fever, sumarum. 
few, makoreli. 
fibre, bebutou. 

field, alab: ranau, a wet padi- 
field. 

fierce, mesangit. 
fight, mengkeragan : magaga- 
])uh, to wrestle: of cocks 
menturapih. 

file, (M) kikir: to file the 
teeth, magasah dipun : to 
walk in single file mausuau- 
nob, mansunoh. 
fill to, masiiang, mepanoh. 
fin (of fish), kiwas. 
find, mekalap, merampataa: 
(‘f. ‘ ium noh ioh makasaboi 
du rnerampatan’: (look for 
it till you find it.) 
fine (adj.)^ rnainseu: (of 
iure, &c,) mahlus. 

Jour. Stfaiti 
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iinger, kariiuloh : the 

little linger: " kandok 
ran/ the third finger: Inng^ 
kiiih, the second finger: 
tuturoh, the fir-?t finger: 
tiitnin])o]), the thumb, 
finger-nail, salindoh. 
finish, nokiid : ef. kapoioh no* 
kud akii menakaii ( I have not 
vet finished eating) : makaih, 
‘ it is finished (M. ‘ sudah 
habis '). 

fire, apiii : to set on fire, me* 
luin.Niil. 

fire-fly, anj}ini])iid. 
firewood, sidiian. 
firm, inatagap. 

first first of all, ])nn noh gar- 
iiig, impun. 

fish a, pait: to fish (wiih net) 
jala, meningjala: to fish 
(ivifh line) incngapun : to 
fish (frith fuhti) inoipenoh. 
fish-trap (of battfhoo)^ saluid: 
si bur, a kind of ‘ keJong/ 
l>ank(‘(l round witli earth, 
fish-hook, a]>on. 
fist, angomun : teinpokun, to 
strike with the fist, 
flag, (M) bandera. 
flap the wings, meninkabur. 
flat, nierantei. 
flatter to, manguinpod : 

( i in per.) i m podoh . 
flea, tiintuhiinoh: to seai*eh for 
Ilea' in the head, mensisik: 
( ineningkutu, to perform this 
office for another person.) 
flee to, niagidoh. 
flesh, daging. 
float, Ininantob, Inmapog. 
flaod, menipaliud: (Bokan, 
mantuh. ) 

floor, ftulig : lulungunan, a 
spring dancing-floor, 
flour, (M) tepoiig. 
flower, busak. 

fly a, bimgkulnt: pikud^ the 
hors6“fly. 
fly to, mensiab. 
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flyIng-fox, l)angkaut. 
foam, putah. 

fold to, lapotun : fold the 
arms, to stand with arms fold- 
ed inasongkipul. 

follow, siimugut, maiah: ef. 
maiali du siisungoi makasaboi 
dll siilap ngitu, follow the 
ri\er up to the hut: maiah 
dagiih, to obey, 
food, akanan, lutuh. 
fool, ])alui. 
foot, kiTaiam. 
footmark, baiak. 
forbid, mensawai, 
forehead, dudob. 
forget, Inniian, tnalimuan. 
forgive, makia ili. 
formerly, iranng. 
fort, {M) kota. 
fortune, saluad. 
foul, } lajamut, '-ait, makasait. 
founder (o/ a boat), dumojob. 
fowl, manok, ])iak: magorok, 
to call fowls, 
fox, flying, bain>kant. 
freckle, freckled, tetaih b\ui- 
guliit. 

free, lumapas: to set free 

malabiK : ( i in per. ) labusih. 

fresh, baguli: (of water) ma- 
])aloh. 

friend, dangau, amod. 
frightened, maiah, mataloh : 
])a.satuiitor, to shake with 
fright. 

biiiiong, beringkatak. 
from, iiitod: atok intod moli? 

- Avhere lia\e you come from? 
front in, giiituong, gintuongan, 
fruit, (M) biiah: punti, the 
]>anana : lami)un, the durian : 
.Niiah, kulapis, the lemon : 
mangga, the mango: mang- 
gi-, mangusteen : luun, the 
tenibadak : kalambuku, the 

‘rambutan’: tempasak, the 

‘ kapaias ' : kian, the ‘ tarap ' : 
nangko, the jack-fruit, nang- 
ka. 
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full, paiioh, mapanoh: {con- 
taining something) maka- 
suang: (il/. keiiyaug) nasob. 
full-moon, mansarawang. 

Q. 

gad about, to nieiigani])ei : 
pagambei, a lover: {of a 

Iranian) mikianibei. 
gain {to win), menang: {jn’O- 
fit) niitong. 

( .]/) am])adii. 
gambler, (il/) gambir. 
gamble, iiiem})apakau. 
game a, magaiam. 
garden, ietaiiini, kabini. 
gather ( tmns. ) . meiigaii'am : 
(irnper.) aiiaiiioli : {inirans-) 
timong, tiunimoiig. 
gaze {stare at), magiloi. 
genuine, topud, kepioli. 
get, niakalap : (irnper. ) ala])oh. 
get into, makasiibiil : la.^saili 

apiu in nil, makasubiil lisiin 
iiiuli inatob ku : (put out that 
lire, the smoke firib into my 
eyes ) . 

ghost, kragaiiaiu teiitoloiig, 
iinibiruoh, berioh. keragioh : 
kraganaii, gliost.s of the dead 
(inviHi])le) : teiitoloiig, ghosti? 
suppcvsed to have the power 
of e^irrviug people u]) trees: 
ambiruoh, 8nppo>e<l to Follow 
])eople in the .puigle and an- 
noy them, not to eause death: 
berioh, ghosts that always 
. cause death : keragioh, ghosts 
that haunt the jungle : (sup- 
posed to eat ])eople). 
giddy, magiruli iruh, manam- 
pehroh: magananij)ad, ^^to 

see stars/^ 
girdle, abut, 
girl, doandok. 
give, anih. 

go, go away, mogaJ : {irnper.) 
magidoh. 

go down, tomakad. 


go in, mumpas, makasubuL 
go home, mulih, makolih. 
go out, semerurak. 
goad to {e.g. a buffalo)^ meno- 
lK)k. 

goat, (M) karnbing. 

goitre the, anggok. * 
gold, (M) mas. 

gong, (d/) agong: taubun, a 
large gong : tawak tawak^ 
chenang (i¥) ehenang. 
good, mainseii. 

good-bye {to a person going) ^ 
ugad kanah: (to a person 

remaining) tioh kanah. 
gourd, mantisun. 
gradually, ipipiioh. 
grandfather, akih, penakih. 
grandmother, pengadu. 
grandson or -daughter, ka- 
maman. 

grass, sakot: alap, the lalang 
gra^s. 

grasshopper, kaix)li. 

grave a, lo])ong : sulap loboug. 

great, maiioh. 

greedy, madolit. 

green, nitdinsih. 

ground, tanah. 

grow, tumoh. 

growl, menongur. 

grunt, {of a pig) inenangkus. 

gums the, sinsilun. 

gun, {M) seiiapang. 

guide to, mempaguloh. 

gutter, {M) parit susungoi. 

H. 

hack to, lueiigkolog. 
hair, abok : nabbas, a lock ot 
hair. 

hair-pin (of bone, or ivdrg), 
tinibiik. 

half, (If) g’tengah, 
halo {of the maon), memangkm^ 
haft to, tomangus. 
hamfiier, (of a gun) 
kuda : hammer to, papaki. 
hand, longun. 
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handful a, sagon^on : ^ two 

haiideful ’ san^akop. 
handle, {of a parang or knife) 
iiluan: {of a spear or blow 
pipe) tangiiran: iitiii, the 
part of the blade that in- 
to the handle, 
hang to, tehrikun. 
hard {of substances) inakutnb: 

{difficult) masusah. 
harvest to, inenantab. 
hat, (d/) topi: saliikup, a 
lar^e wicker hat. 
hatch to, memabak. 
hatchet, (beliong) ])aiuih. 
hate to, inararamnh. 
haul to, siiitakun, logut. 
have, has,'** makoiidoh. 
hawk, kanoih. 
he, (lisoh, ioh. 

head, nhi ; inp^o^ulnii}, iiakalap 
nlu, to take a head, 
headman, uliiii maiioh. 
headland, ])iilon^. 
heap a, piinipuii. 
hear, nio^iniii^, mon^ining: 
“ kapoh iiokeuiiig aku du ban- 
siir^': (I have not yet had 
^ew^). 

heart, ( ‘ ja n t o ng ' ) ] > ii s uh : 

(‘ bati ') goaiig. 

heavy, magat. 
heel the, tunob. 
heel to {of a boat), liimiiig- 
gang. 

heir, (M) waris. 
help t6, indangan. 
hen, punan, papiinan. 
her, (v. him, his). 

herd, of cattle pauitn: sam- 
pan un. 

here, dogitn. 

hiccough to, niensikok, men- 
sadii. 

hide to, semambnni : {of ani- 
mals) knngkung, kulit. 
high, mesawat. 
highwater, mempalind, lipd. 


hill, tidong. 
him, ioh. 
hip the, awak. 

his, ioli tainpoh ; nanoh, after 
the noun = Malay -nya. 
hiss to, (as a snake) meman- 
^^^ong. 

hit to, inenialambah : {with 

the open band) tepapun, lapi- 
sun : (with the fist) tem- 

iuikon. 

hold, onggoiok. 

hold (contain), inasuang. 

hole, berongoh. 
hollow, ka niasuang. 
home to go, mulih, niakolih. 
honey, lating nieningot. 
hook, a])Uii : inengapun, to fish 

w ith a line. 

hook onto to, nakait: {im- 
per.) kaitoh. 
hope to, niengarap. 
horn, Kangau: menangaii, to 
attai'k will) the liorns, to butt, 
hornbill, the tuntudun. 
hornet, surun. 

horse, (J/) kuda : igioh, a 
mare: to ride a horse, masak 
k uda. 

horse-fly, pikud. 
horse-leech, Jimbata. 
hot, nielassu, (pungent) nia- 
podos. 

house, balui. 
how? atok k(Ksun na : 
how many times? kaiii kurra. 
how much? kurra. 
how long? kurra hoi. 
howl to (as a dog), mogaum. 
huge, maiioh. 
humpbacked, mabunkor. 
hungry, maitilan. 
bunt’ to (with dogs), mem- 
biigah: pamajaling, maja- 

liiig, to hunt with dogs, using 
noo-es of rotan (jaling) : 
{stalk) mengkakab. 


*M.okoi[tdoh, used in sense of Malay either is, are or have, hns, 

or used with a verb to express past tense, as Mokondoh bilin noh daki, 
he sent me a message: mokondoh domatong, — he is coming. 

R. A. goc., No. Se 1922. 
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hurry, keribok, inaiinsoh, di- 
baki. 

hurt, kiiiadual: (imppr.) ka- 
(lualoli : ct'. 'kai kadiialoli nlnii 
inuh ^ : (don’t hurt that man.) 
husband, dalaki. 
hush I tuJoh ! 
husk (of grain), apol. 
hut, (iM) sulap. 

I. 

I, aku, kuih : (daki = me), 
idiot, paloi. 
idle, matiad. 

it {not used), i-f. ‘‘ nambat lioh 
poioh b(*rai domaton^i:,^ doptu’^ 
(if YOU iiu'et him tell him io 
eome) : niakajiamhu a^Lu 

})oh tentn du ka indan^an ku‘^ 
(if I had known I would not 
have he]])(‘d him), 
ignorant, ]ialoi, ka maindaram. 
iguana, taraioli : kambok, the 
tree iguana. 

ill, somakit, mesakil, inedul: 
masanadaip very ill, the last 
stages. 

ill-tempered, marigogut, ma- 
sarok mangit. 

illegitimate, anak pungoh. 
imitate to, (laiak baiak. 
immediately, daiitu, tarns, 
impede to, mensawai. 
impropriety to behave with, 
mengkamatah, 

impudent {M ) korang ajar. 

in, inside, dilalam. 

increase to, tiimpok. 

incur to, makonoh, maintupan. 

India-rubber, jiulut malamili. 
Indian corn, budit. 
indolent, matiad. 
industrious, inerajiii. 
inexperienced, ka poioh main- 
daram. 

infant, daragang. 
infectious, (M) jaugkit. 
inform to, berai. 
information, bansur. 

i 


inhabit, memagun: pagun, a 
dwelling place, a village. 
Injure, mabinasa. 
inlaid, peropok, fastened in, 
like a nail in a wall, 
inland, (M) darat. 
inquire, meiigimiiat, imnaton. 
insane, makolus. 
insect, (M) binataiig. 
insipid, mapaloli. 
inspect, (ili) inemereksa. 
insult to, iiiuh, monguiiili. 
intend, me agali. 
intercourse to have-with, 
niagiut, makinduh. 
inter to, l()])ong. 
interest {on 7 nonejf). anak. 
interpreter, {M) jurubhasa. 
interrupt, sumob daguli. 
intoxicated, megaiik. 
invite to, meiiimpag. 
iron, (d/) besi. 
is, makondoh. 
island, ])nrii. 

itch itchy, matol : kagal, the 
itch, (‘ k'udia ') : kurap, ring- 
worm. 

Ivory, gadiug. 

J. 

jacket, kawal. 

jagged (UN a knife edge), ma- 
pirang. 

jail, telimgkoli, (lit. fiiocks). 
jar a, paiungan : kakanan, a 
‘ tajau ' : kibut, beriiia, a 
‘ kahok.’ 
jaw, ajai. 
jealous, maiingot. 
jeer to, makakudit 
join, sumpat. 

joint of bamboo, (M) buku. 
jolt, tegogiui. 
journey, mogad, mugad. 
jiiicey makaduln 
luitip to, timitigkurok> temin* 
dak. 

junkie, kasarawan : 

virgin juiigle : nohmok, 
secondary growth, ^ blukav/ 

SovLv. 
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just, topud, kepioh. 
just naw, daitoh bagoh : ba- 
goh ioh (loniatoiig, he is just 
coining. 

K. 

keen (sharp), malais. 
keep, nieniponau: (imper.) 

peinponoh. 

kick to, tuiiul), nicnuuub. 
kidneys the, aiigkawa. 
kill, nomatoi : (intper.) potoi- 
oli. 

kind (sort). (M) baiigsa. 
kind-hearted, niaijiseii, main- 
sen goang. 

kindle, (r.g, a fire), pamiag. 
nuaniad. 

kingfisher, tawakir: mantis. 

a small spiM'ies. 
kiss to, magurok. 
kitchen, da[)uaii. 
knee, atnd. 
kneel, rnagaratiul. 
knife, \n\i>: buroiig*, a ‘pa- 
rang.' 

knot, timpaga^: to lie a knot 
nu'iiim])agas. 

know, mapamhd, pandei : en- 
(laiih, 1 di)ii’t know *: (he 
acquainted with) makolig 
moligan. 

knuckle, (M) bnkn. 

L, 

labour, (M) kreja. 
laden heavily laden, mapanoh. 
laden to, pasiiaiignn. 
lalang-grass, alap. 
ladder, tnkad. 
lame, mangkuda. 
lament to, matangih. 
land (as opposed to ^ea), (31 ) 
darat: katanan. 
land to, (from a boat), mang- 
ingtanan. 
language, dagnh. 
lap to, (a.s a dog dnnlcxngj^^ 
dumilai. 
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large, maiioh, inakuluh. 
lasso, a sarigiit : to lasso. 

meiiigot: {imper.) sigotoh. 
last (to endure), metalian. 
last {of time, dh*.), taiirih. 
last night, diimlom daih. 
late, ]aml)en melambei. 
lately, daVtoli. 
laugh to, makakndit. 
lay (to place), bulai, polioli. 
lay eggs, tamaloh. 
lead (to guide), mempagulnli : 
{as a buffalo, d‘c., with a 
iUfpe) dalatuii. 
leaf, (.1/) daun. 
leak leaky, lauasan. 
lean {thin), matukal. 
lean to, mom])iras, pasandigun. 
leap, tmungkurok, temiiidak. 
learn, mau'aiiad. 
leave ( iraus . ) , paiiantaii : ( in- 

trnns.) nnigad. 

leech, lim]>iidu, limbiitang: 

linil)ata, a horso-lcocli. 
left, kail. 

left-handed (of a person), 
natoiigkait. 

leg, {foot) kcraiam: (whole 
leg) ^'cmpaiiaii, sakukiir. 
legend, tiiiiud, susuih. 
lemon, .vuah, kulapis. 
lend to, midali. 
leprosy, gamuh, losok. 
let (to allow), gamali. 
let go, malahusan. 

Ie\'el, nu‘rantei, iiagagundoh. 
lick, tilali. 

lie (to tell a lie), laagambut. 
lie down, mikikolong: (on 
the had') lumangkid : (on 
the face) liimog: (on the 

dde) tumeligi ng. 
life, piMiiaw. 

lift, malarih : cf. magat kepi- 
pioh ka matarih ku, it is ox- 
ecediiigly heavy, 1 cannot Lift 

if- 

light to (e,g, a fire), pamiag, 
memiad, madoki. 
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lightning, gaiiit, timgkilap, ki- 
lap: meiiinisili, to be struck 
by lightning, 
like to, mesagah. 
like, (.similar) nagimdoh. 
lime a, kulapis. 
lime, (eaten with sirih) apog. 
limpid, inenining. 
line, kumitiiig: (of the palm 
of the hand) bamburut ka- 
rindoh : cf. mogilai du bam- 
burut karindoli memad ioh 
matawang: it is earlv morn- 
ing, one can distinguisli the 
lines of one’s hand, 
lip, munong. 

listen to, mengining, megining. 
little (of size), mosat, mebo- 
dok : (of quail tit If) kosat. 
Jive to, biag: (to irihahit) 

memaguu : pagun, a village: 
sampagun, to live in Ihe same 
village as another, 
liver, angkaiau. 
living (alive), tiiianibiag. 
Jizard, house- ambiruoh baloi: 

grass-lizard garang. 
load a, magibah : to load pasu- 
angun. 

lock of hair, (unbound) 
naobas : tininbiiku, a lock of 
hair bound and kept together 
with a hairpin : timbuk.^’) 

locust, kapoh, kakaiak. 
log, tetaun. 
loin-cloth, abag. 
lonely, masinik. 
long, mawad: (of time) ma- 
boi : kurra maboi^ kurra hoi ? 
= how long ? 

long ago, nakalaiid noioh. 

long for to, mesagah. 
look at to, inogiloi. 
look for, ium, megium, ma- 
kium. 

* look out ’! ilai. 
loose (adj\) maluag; loose to^ 
malabusan. 

lose, metatag : (get the worst 
of) mala. 


lose mme's mf^ka 

loss, (M) rug!, ^ 

louse, kutu, khadt 
love to make, dumofur. 
lovely, mainseii: (vf persom) 
mapasaii, mainseti. 
lover a, pagambei. 
low, mediwah. 

low tide, mosat, timog mosat. 
luck, saliiad. 
lucky, saluad laaiBseu. 
lunatic, makolus. 


M, 


mad, makohis. 
maiden a, darah, 
maize, budit. 
male, kusoi. 
make, anuan, pakuan. 
man, ulun, kusoi. 
mane (of a horse), tetabir. 
manggo the, (M) mangga. 
mangrove, (M) bakau. 
many, mamok : (numerom) 
niawas : domassam mawss. 

heavy ram : how many ? kaia 
korah. 

mare, igioh, kuda igioh. 
mark, (M) tanda: baiak, a 
footmark: pinututan, mark 
of an animal by cutting its 
tail: to mark (e.g. a ires hy 
blazing) mebatiii. 
marry (of a man), magagaius: 
(of a wommi) magagual^ 
mompapurut: (purUt, k 

clowry) : "*1&ioipanttdong, % 

ask in marriage, 
marsh a, losok. 
mat, iam. 
match, penditip. 
matter (p^)} mmSk* 

matter, wh«l% fMl? itot 


koraii ? 

mattress, "(Jtf ) 
me, daki. 

mean, (staiwjltoii 

measure 
meat, ( J/f 
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medicine, (M) iibat: tetapis, 
native medicine, 
meet, nambat, niatuka, makam- 
but. 

melt, tiimaiioli, ma])usoh. 
mercy, niakiasili. 

message to send a, mamilin, 
baliiiin. 

mew {of a cat), cla^uh. 
middle, (.1/) teii^’ah. 
midwife, manguii<>;oi. 
milk, ^atas : to milk niema- 
^^ah: tomitili. to toed at the 
breast. 

mimic to, baiak ])aiak. 
mina {i/te bird), tioh. 

mind, (‘ }ievpr oiiihl ’) ^amab 
iioioli. 

mine, akii tampoli: akn (ki) 
kiiili, u-ed after noun they 
govern, as in Malay: 

mingle to, pa^^amon^uh. 
mist, dandaman, gaun. 
mistake to make a malimnaii. 
mistrust, ka inintopnd. 
mix, pa^anion^'uh. 
moist, masab. 

moment, san^dvinurad : cf 

“ san^kinuracl da moiun, ka 
maboi aku : (wait a mo- 
ment, J won't be lon^.) 
money, dusin. 

monkey, jibiilau, the ^kerab': 
gabok, the berok: kalawat. 
the ‘ wall wall ^ : dungoib, the 
long nosed monkey : kagoiob. 
the ‘ mawas ’ (orang iitan). 
month, (3/) Imlan. 
moon, (M) bulan : mansara- 
wang, full moon : kasisilah. 
new moon. 

more, makalabih bagoh, 
mortar, (for pounding rice) 
tutuan. 

mosquito, namok. 
mosquito-n«t, kabuuan. 
mother, inah, panginah: cf. 
^ atar inah raoli ’ : = (M) ^pnki 
mak ^ : (a term of abuse), 
tiiittiiker-in-law, mangiwan, 

». A. soo., No. so m2. 


mountain, tidong. 
moustache, jarub. 
mouse, (3/) tikus. 
mouth the, kabang : mouth of 
a river iiagalongan, alongan. 
move (infrans.) , madaiigkat: 

(Iran^.) baluib. 
much, maniok. 

mud muddy, losok: (muddjj, 
of uafer) nialutut. 
mule, (3/) kladi. 
murder to, meinatoi : (imper.) 

))otoiob. 
muscle, luit. 

music, dagub : kulintang, a 
kind of Molui, made of bam- 
boo, with rolan strings: sem- 
potiiii, a kind of bamboo flute, 
my, aku tain[)ob, kuib tampob. 

N. 

nail, (.]/) ])aku : liiiger-uail 
.salindob. 
naked, lumabas. 
name, ngaraii : Sitok ngaran 
siiHiingoi (logitu ? ’ (what is 
the iiaim* oi' this river?) 
nape of neck, impus. 
narrate to, noniarab, ])auaraii. 
narrow, mapisok. 
nasty, meraht, ka mainseu. 
nationality, (3/) bangsa. 
navel, pusiit. 

near, iiiemad : nakodat, to go 
near, to approach, 
nearly, memad : memad ioh 
mopatoi, be Jiearlv died, 
neck, liog. 
need to, mesagab. 
need, (noun) pasagan: cf. 
atok pasagan mob : what 
do vou want, 
needle, sahul. 
nephew, akun. 
nest, tambunan. 
net {for fishing)^ jala, penakat. 
nettle a, (with large stinging 
leaves) arupui. 
never, kai gunduh. 
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new, ])a<rn]i : bagiih is used al- 
so in the sense of ‘ then only ^ 
(as Malay ^ bharu ’) : cf, 
nasih husak inuli, ha^uh ioh 
tiimuh/’ (water thos^? flowers 
and then they will ^^row) : 
main sen moloii^^’: (set the 
painiag du apni, bagnh om 
fire going and then we can 
sleep in comfort), 
news, bansur. 
nice, iiiairiseu. 
niece, aknii. 

night, dundom, mimdom. dun- 
dom daih, last night. 

nightjar the, labok. 
nimble, iiiepinit. 
nip to, kadut, 
nipple {of brenst), titih. 
no, not, ka, salah. 
noise, niohtah, magutah, min- 
daguh. 

nonsense, paloi. 
noose, sarigut: sigotun, to 
catch with a noose, to lasso, 
nose, a dong : maginsingor, to 
blow the nose. 

not any, none, kandok : kaiioh. 
not at all, kn gundoh. 
not enough, ka sukiip, ka 
samah. 

notch a tree to, inebatin. 
notched {of a blade), mapi- 
rang. 

now, daiitii. 
numb, orodun. 

numerous, m^was : dornassam 
niawas, heavy rain, 
nurse to, bebilun: toniitih, to 
feed at the breast. 

O, 

oath, inopatod : take an oath 
ino))atod, Tnagil)ut. 
obey, maiali du daguh. 
oblong, iaigagawad. 

obstinate, kuniaras. 


obstruct to, lumawan* 
obtain, mekalap. 
ocean, dat. 
odd, (ilf) heran. 
odour, mowoh. 
of {possessive) , tampoh. 
offence, (J/) salah. 
offended, mednl goang. 
often, niasarok. 

oil, pi ad : Piad tariah, ferosine 
oil: Piad tetaiin, the sap of 
a tree, 
old, matua. 
omen, angai. 
on, disawat. 
once, igundoh. 
one, dundoh. 

onion, babawang: (Dalit i.e. 

Peluan dialect bintudn). 
only, iak. 

open, snkab : to open, suka- 
Imii : {iniper.) sukabih. 
opium, (3/) piun. 
oppose, inongkeragaii. 
opposite, inagintuang. 
orange, siiah. 

'•'or, kia : ‘ talah-kia ginu-kia ?/ 

this or tliat ? 
orchid an, sarongih. 
order to, meiiusub, nioipo- 
marah : {iinper.) sukubuh. 
order to put In, nakiting; 

{imper,) tingoh. 
ornament to, mematik. 
ornamentation {e.g. on a 
shield) batik. 

other, bokiin : cf. ^ atok aien 
(atoien) nlnn du bokun-ih?’ 
(where are the other men?) 
ought, (3/) patut, mapatut. 
our, akai tampoh, monoh, (used 
after the noun it governs, as 
Malay -nya.) 
out outside, liwa^* 
oval, taigagawad. , , 

over, dismvat, tumampak. 


Also in interrogation in the aense of the Malay *‘kah^'t . 
jralong ioh kia ka-kia. Cf, Makaratong ioh kia ka-kiaf— 
or not? 
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•overcast (of the sky), jinomud, 

overgrown, ixiasaket. 
overladen, niapamoh. 
overturn to, iii^sasacl. 
owe, ma^Lita]!^. 
owl, piiak. 
ox, (3/) kerbau. 

P. 

pack up to, meiigkaput: (im-* 
per.) kapiiti. 
package a, iTia;i:il)ah. 
paddle a, kabir: to pa(l(31(% 
iiu*n; 4 kal)ir. 
padi, l)»lod. 

padi-field (hill ), tindal : men- 
iiidal, doinilik, to prepare 
lull padi-field: (wet) ranau : 
menaras, to prepare a wet 
padi-field : liiuiwang, the lines 
between (wet) padi when 
p]aiite<l out : bokok, IIh' ridges 
dividing wet ]>adi-fields : ram- 
})iu!, large receptacle of l>ark, 
for storing ]>a<li. 
pain painful, somakit, incdul. 
pale, mapasih : (of colours) 
jxiebnloli. 

palm of hand, pa lad : bam- 
1)11 rnt karindoh, the lines of 
the palm. 

pant to, magingns : ingus iiigus. 

out of Ixreath. 
paper, (M) kertas. 
parang, huroiig : kinannilan. 
a long sword-sliaped parang: 
jiaiirang, a ‘ parang hilang.’ 
pass, mensail, pantaliban. 
path, baian, Imian lalas, dalan. 
pay for, membalai gatang. 

menganih gatang. 
pebble, (M) batu. 
peck, menindok. 
peel, (M) kulit: to peel meng- 
knli t : ( im per. ) 'mengkulitih, 

pelt to, niemohas, bosoh. 
penalty, sagit. 

pendulous, (of breasts) lum- 
oiud. 


people, ulun. 
pepper, ladoh. 
perch to (of birds), modup. 
perhaps, (J/) barangkali. 
permit, gainah. 
person, nlun. 
perspire to, nmasan. 
persuade, pajaJoh. 
phlegm, usod. 
pick up, alap, menganam. 
pick out, (as a thorn from the 
foot) surah, memurah : (to 
(dioobc) (M) pileh. 
picture, (M) gambar: batik, 
engraving, orniainentatioii. 
piece a, taiadan. 
pierce to, tebokun. 
pig (irild), liasing : (domestic) 
haw ill. 

pigeon (Ike punai*). tawan: 
{the ' putiai ianah ') limbu- 
kun : {the * pergam ’) balud. 
pile a, ]>umpnn. 
pillow, lulunan. 
pimp, (M) beruah. 
pinang, kusol): magintat, to 
chmv ])etol-nnt. 
pinch to, kadut. 
pineapple, sarabak. 
pipe (large, of bamboo), sut: 
tabaga, a small wooden pipe 
with thin bamboo stem: (a 
conduit) tagurusoh. 
pitch (resin), salong. 
pitcher-plant the, tuti^vod. 
pitted, (with small-pox) pilat, 
burns pilat. 

pity, makasih, marobat : it is a 
pitv imir-obat: cf. “marobat 
patidin moh piad ih”: (it 
is a pity to waste the oil), 
place a, aianan, pemuliau: to 
place biilihin, nak^luih : (im- 
per.) polioh. 

plain, matarang, matiawang. 
plain a, alap. 
plait to, manolampit. 
plan to, (M) pakat, mempakat. 
plant to, tinanom, meuanam: 
a plant, busak. 


R. A. Soc.. No. 86 1922. 
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plantation, tetaiiun. 
plate, lalaian. 
play to, ma^a^aiija. 
pleasant, inainseu. 
plenty plentiful, maniok. 
plot to, (J/) pakat, mempakat. 
plough to, meraclu. 
pluck to {e.g, a fower)^ moi- 
upnli: (a fowl) memuboL 

nmbulini. 

plunder to, maclamas, domasun. 
pock-marked, pilat. 
point to, tiiruok. 
point {iJie tip)^ munjok: {a 
lieadlaiul) pulon^. 
poison, umpadaii: tuoh, the 
tuba poison : palig, poisonous 
sap (user! for blowpipe darts) : 
binali a poisonous root, mixed 
with “ pali^ ’’ : liinuan, or 

limbuanaii, poisonous leaves : 
(name probably derived from 
liniiian, “oblivion”): tain- 
])iiin, a ])oisonous root, 
poisonous, mabisa. 
pole a, luguh : {for punting) 
tnkol. 

poke to, susok, sinusok. 
pool a, luluiun. 
poor, (il7) miskin. 
populous, masarali, meramei. 
porcupine, tautong, lisis. 
post a, luguh. 

pound to, raaiiutu : tutu, a 
pounding-stick : tutuan, a 

mortar, for ])ounding padi. 
pour to, lingingun, dalinun. 
powerful, maikang. 
praise, umpod. 

praise to, impodoli : maki- 
umpod, to boast, 
pregnant, menantian, mapang. 
prepare, samadia, makasedia. 

present to, anih. 
present at, daiitu. 
press to, sendotun. 
pretend, magakal. 
pretty, mainseu: of persons, 
mapasau, mainseu. 
prevent, sawaiun. 


price, gatang. 
prick to, matobok, tebokun, 
prisoner, hinduan, {M) orang 
salah. 

probably, {M) l)arangkali. 
prop a, tetokud, tetaiisok: to 
pro]>, natokud, natansak. 
property, dapu : inamok dapu, 
rich. 

prostitute, {M) sundal. 
proud, makomoli, sumantuh. 
prow of boat, julong, diulong. 
pull, logotun, cklatun : (logo- 
tun, to pull gently, dalatun, to 
pull hard). 

pull out (r/.s a parang from 
shrafh), butus: (as a root 
from the ground) menubul. 
pulse the, peniaw uat: kibut 
kibiit, to beat (of the pulse). 
pumpkin, mantisun. 
pungent, mupodob. 
punt to, mentukol. 
punling-pole, tiikol. 
puppy, ukoh. 
purpose on, inintopud. 
pursue, maiindakiip. 
push, sungkangun. 
put, balihin, nakoluili : (im- 
per.) polioh. 

put out (to extinguish) y lasaih. 
putrid, mootong. 

python the, mendolun. 

Q. 

quail the, pipitau. 
quarrel to, mengkeragan. 
quarter, (J/ ) sasuku. 
queer, matambungoli, {M) he- 
ran. 

question to, mengimuat, imua- 
ton. 

quick, meribok, keribok, mah- 
jag: {agile) mepiriit 

quiet, be quiet! tuloh! kai 
pagusoh* 

quill {of porcupine) y garit, ka- 
damok. 


,Tour. Straits 
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quiver to, menimtor : with fear 
pasatnntor. 

quiver of darts (made of bam- 
boo), kobuD. 

R. 

race a, (M) bangsa: to race. 

seniimbiil. 
raft a, ^akit. 

rafter ( main ) , pakan^ ; small; 
M, ‘ kasau ') timpudokoiig, 
(loins. 

raid to, men^^aiaii. 
rail hand-, kakapitiui. 
rain, domashjam : domassam 

rriawas, lioavv rain: (cf. M. 
‘ linjan lebat ’). 
rainbow, bunsirak. 
raise to, kakaton, 
ramrod, lulii^j^up. 
rape, ginabuh. 

rapid, Hiadaras a rapid, ^ikn^. 
rare -ly, imdainbat. 
raspberry, Niirinid. 
rat, (j]f ) tikus. 
rations, hi tub. 
ravish to, ginabiih. 
raw, m^itah, bebata. 
reach (arrive ai), somaboi. 
makasaboi. 

read, (M) memacha. 
ready, iiiakascdia. 
real, topud, ko])io]i. 
reap, mengatal), mengonuid. 
rear (to bring up), piara. 
rear (a-s a horse), mentiTodong. 
receive, makiiipah, tarima. 
recline, luiiiangkod : (v, to 

lie). 

recognize, makolig. 
red, meriali. 

refuse to, ka mesagah, matiad. 
refuse (dirt), sakut, 
regret to, mengkada. 
regular (in order), ketingun. 
relate to, pawaran, nomarah. 
relation, pabukat: magamiuL 
to swear relationship, 
rely on, mintopud, malansan. 
remain, bantar^ miiienta. 
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remainder the, noantai. 
remember, maganib, jimagah, 
(M) ineningat, tomorandah. 
repair to, patarandaiiii. 
repeatedly, masarok. 
replace, magalid. 
replete, nasob. 
reply, magagiial, majawab. 
request to, mikianih : a re- 
(piest, |>akianiaii. 
reside, meinagnii. 
resist, lumawan. 
retire, dnninlili, lumogut. 
return (go back), mulih : 

(give back) paluliun. 
revenge, suhaii : to taki* re- 
\engO; sum 111 ill. 
revile, maguras. 
revolve, domirulp madiruh. 
rhinoceros, tembaiungan. 
rice ( uncooked ) , bagas : (cook- 
ed) nasi ; mumok, iiiiripo 
ric(s cooked, (M. ‘ emping ^) : 
(fi^rnumted ) taped, 
rice-bird, (the ‘ pi])it ') pirit. 
rich, langkaia, inamok dapu. 
ride to, masak, masak kerbau. 
kiida, 

ridge (of a hill), nolug, lioliid: 

(between padi fields) bokok. 
right (correct), topud, kepioh: 
(opposed lo left) peniidis. 

rigid, matan. 

ring, (M) olnii-ohin : (through 
a buffalo's nose) anting, 
ringworm, (M) kurap. 
rinse (in water), polangdongan. 
ripe, mangsak. 

rise (get up), somukal: (of 
the sun) sumilah, makasoroh. 
river, timog, susungoi : darai- 
ioh, upriver: sumulok, to go 
upriver : dabugiis, downriver : 
mempiugus, to go downriver: 
memeripag, padipag, to cross 
a river. 

road, sinangkul, dalan. 
rob, madanias, domasun. 
rock a, (M) Ijatu. 
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roll up {e.g, a mat), padunuri; 
balimun, 

roof, tap. 

room, pisok: dapuan^, tlie cen- 
tre of a Mu rut house, wliere 
the lire is made: bantu], the 
raised flooring; round this 
^ dapuan.’ 
root, bakat. 

rotten ( decayed ) , mapasah : 

{pnirid) motong. 
rotan, owoi : owoi so^oh, th^ 
^ rotan sega ’ : owoi rimut, 
the small, thin rotan: sem- 
and)u (Malacca cane) lasun : 
tomataa owoi, to collect rotan. 
to collect rotan. 

round, (adj,) mohriid, (M) 
bulat. 

round around, {prep,) donii- 
pud. 

rouse (/o iraleen). ineiigadat. 

kadatoh. 
route a, d-alan. 
row (a line), kiimiting. 
row (a noise), mohtali, magii- 
tah, pas' usoh. 
rub to, puiaiuii. 
rubber India-, pulut malamih : 
{hard) ligaiaii. 

rubbish, sakut : {nonsense) 

paloi. 

rude, (J/) korang ajar, 
rumour a, bansur. 
rump the, tabing. 
run to, magidoh, semiinbul. 
run against (collide^), niaka- 
pantapak. 
rust -ty, togur. 

S. 

sad, mero])atan: (* M. sayang). 
saddle, (M) sela. 
sago, jnatok. 
sago-palm, rembia. 
saliva, id is, usod = engus, 
(phlegm.) 
sallow, mapasih. 
salt, usih. 


salt water, timog mapadih. 
salt-lick a, mesupon. 
sand, agis. 
sandfly, rangit. 

sap {of tree), pulut, piad 
tetaiin. 

satisfied, masenang goang: 
mainseu goang : (sated) iia- 
sol). 

say to, berai, daguh. 
scabbard {of parang), angkap. 
scald to, mauassaii. 
scales [of a fish) sisik. 
scar a, pilat. 
scare to, ilalAiioh. 
scared to be, malah. 
scarecrow, senilikakalaiug : 
(derived from dalaing, a. 
child; chikPb work’*): te- 
taiulok, dead leaves hung on 
a line to scare l)irds : lelakap. 
pieces of bamboo, used for 
tliis ])urfK)se : lungkating, the 
rotan on wliicli these are liung. 
scatter, e.g. ])adi, in feeding 
fowJ.v: mapatias, patiasoh 

{imper,) 

scorpion, lingangalt. 
scratch to, kikutok. 
scream to, liimakuih, guma- 
gang. 

scum, juitali. 
sea, dat. 

sea-shore, king dat. 
search to, ium, niegium. 
see, mokitoh, mogiloi. 
seed, uinih. 
seek, ium, megiiun. 
seize, oiiggoiok, memerakap. 
seldom, melambat. 
self, {M) Bondiri : cf. ^ doma- 
tang ioh sen dir i, balinin ioh 
ak? ' (did he come himself 
or did he send a message?) 
sell, mentaran, taranan. 
send, natadan, {imper,) atadilu 
send for, menimpag. 
sense, goang. 

senseless paloi: {un-^ 

conscious) ka makaKman* 

JTotir, Strftiti Btsttcb* 
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sensible, makagoang. 
sensual of a man, inadoht 
niengambei. 

sensual of a woman, rmrMht 
niikianibci. 

separate to, taiad : (aclj.) 

nataiad. 

serve, ‘ .serve* you riglit ' : ma- 
jarah kan dogiiiuh. 
set {to place), iiakoliiih, lyalin- 
in: (of the sun) inolasali 

luma sab. 

settle (/o decide), nokat. 
settle (fo inhabit) . niempagun. 
severe, makotog. 
sew to, ineinikit: nuaiarut, to 
si‘\v ata])s. 

shabby, gausing, mapasab. 
shadow, baiang haiaiig. 
shaft (of spear, dr.), taiiguraii. 
shake to, luosoli : pasatuiitor 
to shake witli fright, 
shake hands, luenganggai ka- 
riiidoh. 

shallow, matingkah. 
sham to, magakal. 
shame, muiuh. 
shape, l)aiisa. 

share a, taiadau : to share, 

taiad. 

sharp (o'f a point), iiialais: 

(of an edge) maladuiu. 
sharpen to, magasah. 
she, ioli, gisah. 
sheath, of parang^ angkap. 
shed, the skin, as a snake, me- 
mains: tamlnilalas, a hard 

wood that sheds its bark, 
shell coconut-, raiiggut. 
shew, turuih. 
shield a, kalid. 

shift to, (tram,) baluili: (in- 
trans, ) madaugkat, mapindah. 
shiver (with cold), meaimuan. 
shoal a, kumukot: of fish, 
sampanuii: menauli, the 

swarming of fish at the breed- 
ing season. 
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shoot, inemadil : imper, badi- 
loll (with blowpipe) men- 
yapok. 

shooting star, timbuiius. ^ 
shop, (M ) kedci. 
short, majunok: (wanting) 

ka samah. 

short cut a, magatas. 
shoulder, limliahu : sahniii, to 
carry a load on tlie shoulder, 
shut to, angabil). 
shut up!, tuloh!, kai pagusoli. 
shy, muiuh. 

sick, mediil, somakit, mesakit : 

to he, (to vomit) mernpaluali. 
sick of, (M. ‘ puas') masintob. 
sickle a, titantab: menantab. 
to reap. 

side, tehgingaii, tahibikau. 

sieve to pass through a, men- 
in. 

sight a ( of a gun or blowpipe) , 
teiitaran. 

sign a, tetandok, pulanau : 
menga])oi]i, to make sign.s, as 
a dumb yier.sou. 
silly, palui. 
silver, (M ) perak. 
similar, nagiindoh. 
since long since, nakalaid 
noioh. 

sing to, m(*dimhai, nielimbai. 
single, dundoli: (unmarried 
of a 7n(tn), huiaiyoi : (un- 
married of a woman), darrih. 
sink to, luniunut, dumojob. 
sister, })al)ukat : kakak, elder 
si.ster: harih, younger sister, 
sister-in-law, along, 
sit to, mentudong : magin- 
snroh, to vSquat, on the haun- 
ches: infigalaliad, to sit on 

the ground with the feet to 
the right and bent back, the 
left hand resting on the 
ground, (Malay ^ timpoh ') : 
magibaboiad, to sit on the 
ground with feet outstretched, 
side by side, in front of one: 
pagulabidan, to sit crossleg- 
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ged, ‘tailor fashion’: men- 
tukang, to sit on the ground, 
with hands folded across the 
knees, fingers interlocked, 
sit, (of a lien) niiinamut. 
skilful, (M) pandei, mapandei. 
skin the, kulit : to skin, neh- 
duan: (irnper.) iduoh. 
skirt (short), tapih. 
skull, ranggut, ranggut ulu. 
skunk .the, tuduh. 
sky, koanan. 

slack (not tavl), himangkong: 
(lazy) inatiad. 

slander to, maniitanah : (pro- 
bably derived from Malay 
‘ fitenah ’). 

slap to, tejiapun, lapisiin. 
slave a, ulun iilun : cf. ‘ pun 
noh garing ih ulun dogitu 
ulun ulun, to begin with, 
formerly this man was a slave, 
sleep to, molong: to talk in 
one’s, raagampuang : (Malay 

sleepy, kolong olong, tikiko- 
long. 

slip to, nakatuntuias : mala- 
busan, = Malay ‘ lepas ’ : cf. 
“ malabusan Inirong makonoh 
keraiain nanoh ” : the parang 
slipped and cut his foot), 
slippery, lamog, melamog. 
slow slowly, ipipiioh, kapia- 
nih : liwar^. 
small, mosat, mebodok. 
small-pox, penabuh. 
smash, mabak, meroput. 
smell to, mengarok, magarok: 
a smell, mowoh : mohtong, a 
foul smell. 

smoke, lisun: to smoke, men- 
sigup, menigup. 

snake, dipu: dipu mainsi&iab, 
the flying snake, 
snap to, mapitoh, mapandak. 
snare a, sarigut, antob, jaling: 
(a ‘trap’): to snare, sigo- 
tim, pamajaling. 


sneeze, tadisu. 
sniff, mainsingut. 
snipe, taduid. 

snore to, gumarus, meningarus. 
snout (of a pig), sesungal: 
meiujiigal, to grub about (as 
a pig). 

so, koiiili doginiih. 

so-and-so, ianu. 

soak in water to, polandongan. 

soft, malamih. 

some, paraphrased : cf. mok- 
ondoh domatong ka doma- 
tong, some came, some did 
not: mokondoh dii dipu ma- 
])isa, mokondoh kandok, some 
Miakes are poisonous, some 
not. 

son, aiiak kusoi : son-in-law: 

son step- kamanakun. 
song, dirnbai. 
sorry to be, mengkada. 
sort, (M) bangsa. 
sound a, mohtali, mindaguh. 
sour, inasum. 
source (of a river), udan. 
sow to, tinanorn, menanam. 
span a, sandangau ; sandangau 
mawad, a span in length, 
spark a, memurarau. 
speak to, daguh, mindaguh 
in^rai. 

spear a, dongkot: Andus, a 
barlied spear : to spear, men- 
udah. 

speckled, taporiiitek intek. 
spider, lawa, angkalawa. 
spider-web, tambunan lawa. 
spill to, pasasadoh. 
spin (to weave), tinalud. 
spirit a, berioh, ambiruoh, kra- 
ganan (v. ghost) : (made 

from rice fermented) tapai. 
spit, magiwog. 
split to, lapakun, melapak. 
spoil, narunsai. 
spoon, (M) sendok, sudn. 
sprain, nakakandur uat, meSa- 
lah uat. 
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spring to, timiiigkurok, temin- 
dak. 

spring a (of water), taud. 
sprinkle, uasih. 
sprout to, piiput. 
spur {of a cock), atad. 
squander to, patidih. 
square, piiiasagi. 
squat to, maginsuroh. 
squeeze, memagah. 
squirm, as a snake: mengkilus 
kilns. 

squirrel, kliaitaii : apuiiit, the 
flying s(piirrel. 
squint-eyed, snlimpat. 
stab to, iinnindah. 
stagger, iigad niagoag goag, 
inensiling si ling, 
stake of pointed bamboo 
(caltrop), ndang, 
stalk to, inengkakap. 
stalk {of a flower), taiinan. 
stammer, kiidalit. 
stand to, nionterudong : (im- 
per.) ]}atiulong: (to endure) 
tonnihan. 

stand up, soniiikal, knmakal. 
star, hutiting: butiting rnen- 
tatakoh, the evening star: 
tinibuiius, a shooting star, 
start {fo set out for), tuninad, 
tuiniiad iiiogad. 
startled, niokoporog, 
stay, ])antar, minenta. 
steady, inaikang, iiiatan. 
steal, takoh, inentakoh. 
steel, (.¥) besi. 
steep, mapiiKok. 
stem (of a flower), taunan. 
step to, kamidaii, kidawi. 
steps (of a home), tokad. 
stern, makotog. 
stern the, tabiug: (of a boat) 
ulin. 

stick a, sasnkud: to stick, 
dumokut. 

sting a (of u wasp, d*c,), tuli: 

to sting, meningot, maiiokot. 
stingy, makalit. 
stink, mohtong. 
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aea 

stir, sasan. 
stocks, telnngkoh. 
stomach, tinaih. 
stone, (M) batii. 
stoop to, kaniodh. 
stop, (inlrafus.) tomangus: 
( t ra ns . ) me 1 1 i kog : (ini per , ) 
sikagili. 

storm, magangin, aiigin ma- 
pod. 

story a, tuimd. 
stout, melabong. 
straight, matnlid, makiting. 
stranded (of a hoai), maka- 
sangut. 

strangle to, meniontol, mc- 
montol dll liog, bantololi. 
stream, siisiiiigoi, timog: up- 
strt‘ani, daravoh ; to go up- 
str(‘ani, Minudok, makasulok: 
downstream, dabiigus; to go 
downstream, niem])iugiis. 
stretch to, liimanat, membirud. 
strike, lambali, memalarabah. 
linambah. 

stripped, lumabas. 
strong, maikang: (df wind) 
mapod: (of taste, dc., pun- 
pen I ) ma])o(los. 

struggle (to wrestle), magaga- 
bull. 

stubble, nanantaban. 
studded (inlaid), jieropok. 
stumble, makasadoh. 
stump (of tree), tuod. 
stunned, ka makaliman. 
stupid, paliii, kandok goang. 
subsequently, tanrih. 
substitute, magalid. 
succeed (be successful) mopud, 
makajadi : (lake the place 

of) magalid, giiiiimanti : cf. 

asai gimimanti disoh du 
maiioh (who took his place 
as headman?) 
suckle to, tomitih. 
sufficient, samah, sukiip. 
sugar, (M) gula. 
sugar-cane, tabu, 
suicide to commit, nantuoh. 
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summit (of a hill), bolud, no- 
lug. 

sun, ocloh, matanodoh (v. 
day.") 

sunrise, sumilah. 
sunset, melasah, lumasah. 
supixort (to prop up), tetokiid, 
tetansok. 

sure surely, (M) tentu, topud. 

suffeited, nasob. 
surplus the, iioaritai. 
surprised, motambuiigoh. 
swallow to, tinolun, melanun, 
talun. 

swallow (the bird), pandai- 
angan. 

swamp a, ranaii. 
swarm a, sampanun. 
swear to (take an oath), mopa- 
tod. 

sweat, unios: to sweat, uma- 
san, magiimos. 
sweep to, isasih. 
swell to, menimbalud, menim- 
batal. 

swelling in the neck, (goitre) 
anggok. 

swift, nienibok, (of water) 
mapuun. 

swim to, domusok, nadusub. 
swollen, menimbalud. 
swoon to, memukad : ka maka- 
liman, to be in a swoon, un- 
conscious. 

T. 

table, (M) meja: babaloi, a 
bench. 

tadpole, tebulu. 
tail, iku. 

take, nakalap: (imper) ala- 

poh: (accept) makiupah. 
take away, ibitoh : ibitoli mo- 
gad ulun nginuh : ‘ take that 

man away.^ 
take care, ilai. 


take care of, (M) piara. 

tale, tunud, susuih. 
talk to, daguh, mindaguh : (in 
one’s sleep) magampiiaiig. 
talkative, mawad gilah. 
tall, mesawat, of persons, ma- 
lampas, melangoh. 
tame, makaup. 
tapioca, miindok. 
taste to, iri, mengiri : a taste, 
iri. 

tasteless, (imi^nd) mapaloh. 
tatoo to, papak, mempakak. 
teach, memumau. 
tear, mauriak, mohriak : cf. 

‘ ilai duih inuh, tentu mohriak 
kawal moiioh’: (mind the 

thorns, our clothes will be 
torn.) 

tease, anjahan. 
teat, titih. 

tell (inform), berai, nomarah: 

(order) menusup. 
temper, goang. 
temple the, piping. 

Hhan, kn. 

that, talah, giiiuh, null, 
their, iroh tampoh, nanoh. 
(naiioh used after the noun, 
as M. -nya.) 

them, iroh. 

then, timpok inuh. 
there, tio, tic iialali. 
these, gitu, talah. 
they, iroh. 

thick, makapal. 

thick-headed, palui, ka maka- 
goang : kandok goang. 
thief, meiitatakoh. 
thieve to, takoh, mentakoh. 
thigh, paha. 

thin, menipis; (of persons) 
metukal. 

things, Cperkakas ’) kuliamas: 
(barang) M. barang. 


The comparative is formed as in Malay^ either with or without the 
word * makalabih ^ (more) qualifying the adjective, cf. Talah maiiqh 
ku nallah. or ** Makalabih maiioh talah ku nallah.’^ — Thisi is larger 
than that. 
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think, mempikir: generally 
paraphrased, as atok goang 
da moiun.” 

thirsty, kandok : goang ku 
nampas. 

th is, gitn, talah. 
thorn, diiih. 
thousand, salioiig. 
thread, gapas. 
threaten to, ilalaiiiin. 
t h r oat , nieiii 1 )ala ngan . 
throb to, kibut kibut. 
through, sumunsor. 
throw to, memuas: mapatias, 
to scatter. 

throw away, patidih : iioati- . 
dan. 

thunder, tiiinparak. 
thus, koioh, koioli dogiiiuh. 
tick a, siulil). 
tickle to, taligogonan. 
ticklish, taligogonan. 
tide { current ) lintagnp: high 
tide, Inmuab: low tide, ine- 
rasak, tiinog merasak, t. 
niosat. 

tidy to make, nakiting: (im- 
per.) itingoh. 

tie to, mengkaput, (imper.) 
kaputt. 

tie up to (eg. a horse), da- 
kngi : (to bind e.g. a wound) 

bawodun. 
tiger, inondoh. 
tight, lanating, inaikang : 

(drunk) maganp. 
till, niakasaboi, saboi: saboi 
inu, till now. 
timbadau, membaras. 
timber, tetaun: mentagad, to 
fell timber. 

time, timpok : how many times ? 
kaiu kora? at that time, 
timpoh doginuh. 
timid, mal^li, 

tinsel {heads), maiuidirau, (lit. 
^bright'). 

tip the, miinjok. 

tipsy, magaup. 

tiptoe to walk on, kamuda. 
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tired, numpai, gnmpai. 
to towards, du : (as far as) 
clisum, doinisum, makasaboi. 
toad, pantong, 
tobacco, (M) sigup. 
today, odoh ii'gitu. 
toe, karindoh keraiam. 
together, nagagiindoh, maba- 
baia. 

tomorrow, sasiiab. 
tongue, gilah; mawad gilali, 
talkative, 
too, tupoh. 

tooth, dipun : mengasah, to 
file the teeth: bunganaliu, 

the canine teeth : bagang, the 
molars. 

toothless, narangaban. 

top (c.g of a tree), umbus: 

(of a hill) bolud, iiolug. 
torch, titiu. 
tortoise, bnh. 

totter to (a.s* a drunken 7nan), 
mensiling siling. 
touch, anggai, menanggai : me- 
nanggai karindoh, to shake 
hands. 

tough, maikang. 
tow to, dalatun. 
towards, du. 
track to, mengkakab. 
track (a narrow path), atang. 
track (a footmark), baiak. 
trade to, (J/) berdagang. 
trample to, inongujok. 
transparent (as water), men- 
gining. 

trap, sarigiit, sesigut, jaling, 
nooses of rotan, used in deer 
drivers : antob, traps for small 
animals, pelandok, etc, 

travel to, mogad. 
tread to, kedawih. 
tree, tetann. 
tribe, (M) baiigsa. 
trigger of a gun, dalatun. 
trip to, makasadoh. 
troublesome, masusah. 
true, topud, kepioh. 
trunk, of a tree, tetann. 
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trust to, uiintopud, malansan. 
try to, iri, mengiri. 
tuba, tuoh : moipenoh, to fish 
with tuba. 

turbid (of timipr), malutut. 
turn to, (inirans.) lumikuad. 
turn into* (to become) mawal. 
cf. butitiii^ timbuiius mawal 
du pait (a shootiii^r star 
bec'omes a fish.) 
turn round to, lumikuad. 
turn over to, (trcms.) timpu- 
dokoh. 

tusk (of a hoar), lalangiu. 
twilight, mundoin. 
twins, mougkobui), niagabid. 
twist to, mepiliKS, napuak: 
iiatoh ioh, mepilus keraiam 
noh (he fell and twisted his 
foot). 

U. 

udder, titih. 

ugly, meraht, ka mapasau. 
ulcer an, tupas: palakak, an 
ulcer on the foot, the ^ puru.^ 
unable, ka makadapat. 
uncertain, kapo napandaian. 
uncommon, melambat. 
uncooked, memata, bebata. 
under, clariwah, 
undergrowth, nomok : dumi- 
lik, to clear undergrowth, (as 
opposed to " memtagad/ to 
clear big jungle.) 
understand, makarerti. 
unequal, ka nagagunduh. 
unfasten to, sukabun. 
unfrequented (lonely), masi- 
ruk. 

uninhabited, nalasun. 
unmarried (of a man), buai- 
yoi : (of a woman) darah. 
unripe, memata, bebata. 
unsteady, menuntor. 


until, saboi, makasaboi. 
unwilling, matiad, ka mesagah. 
up, to go, tomakad. 
up, to climb, mengkeuah. 
up, to puir (a,^ a weed, ci:c.), 
meiiubul: (imper.) bebuloh. 
up, to stand, somukal, kumakal. 
up, to wake, (irans.) rnenga- 
dat, (imper,) kadatoh : (in- 
irans.) kumalat. 
up and down, tiinmn om toma- 
kad. 

upon, disawat. 
upset to, rnesasad. 
upside down, nalikuat. 
upstream, daraiioh : to go up- 
stream, sumulok, makasiilok. 
use to, (M) pakai, memakai. 
use, (noun), (J/) gima. 
used to (accustomed) , inain- 
daram : (in sense of ‘form- 
erly^) garing, pun noh gar- 
ing. ef. pun noh garing ih 
mamok keningau du Keningau 
gitu, daiitu poioh kandok 
bagoh (there used to be a 
tjuantity of cininimon at Ken- 
ingau, now there is none.) 
uselessly, palaloh. 

V. 

vain, makomoh, sumantuh. 
vain in, palaloh. 
valuable, mataiig, maiioh ga- 
tang. 

value, gataiig. 

various, iiakapinansusuai : cf . 
nakapinansusuai, makondoh 
ioh meriah makondoh mapu- 
rak : “ of different sorts, some 
red some white.” 
vast, maiioh. 

vegetable, inapah: punuh, the 
‘ umbut,' (the palm-cabbage.) 
vein a, uat, uat mosat. 
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venomous, mabisa. 
venture, venture-some, banih. 
very, kepioh : ka korab, not so 
very, (M, ' iidah hrapa/) 
vex to, anjahan. 
vexatious, masusali. 
vicious, nierabt. 
victuals, lutub. 
vig:orous, niaikan^. 
village, pagun: memagiin, to 
inhabit : sampagiin, to live in 
the same village as another, 
violate, ginabuh. 
virgin, darab. 
visit to, mapid. 
voice, dagiih. 
vomit to, rnernpaluah. 

W. 

wad, (of gnn barrel) iinal. 
wade to, (breast deep) tong- 
korun. 

waddle to, mengkihis kilns, 
wag the tail, inagusoh iku. 
wages, (M) gaji. 
waist, ansaiig. 

waist-cloth, (* chatvai ’) abag. 
wait, makinab, danih : ^ danih 

aku poh,' wait for me. 

‘ wait a moment,* kapoioh. 
wall, bumbong. 

wallow a, luluiun: to wallow, 
magalnluoi. 

walk to, mogad, inakogad : to 
go for a walk, mabinsaloi. 
wake to, (trails.) mengadat: 
( irnper. ) kadatoh : (inirans . ) 
komalat. 
want, mesagah. 
warm, melassu. 

'^was, noioh. 


w'ash to, pupuiun: madioh, to 
bathe. 

wasp, meningot. 
w'-aste to, ])atidih. 
water, timog: sagob, to take 
water from a stream in a piece 
of bamboo : semuk, menuk, 
to take water by means of a 
tin or bamboo tied at the end 
of a stick, or rope: cf. the 
Silk river, so called because 
water had to be taken in this 
way on account of croctodiles. 
water to (flowers, dh .), uasih : 
to pass water, sumabub : 
fresh water, timog niapaloli: 
salt water, timog mapadih. 
waterfall, bosoiob. 
wave a, lakiin. 

way a, baiaii, dalan : ^ atok 

dal an moi du. . . . ? ' (which 
is the way to. . . . ?) 

way get out of the, lumisang. 
waylay to, magawang. 
we, akai : takau. 
wealth, dapu. 
weapon, aniban. 
wear to, (M) pakai, memakai. 
weary, numpai. 
weave to, tinalud. 
web of spider, tambunaii. 
well a, tagarusoh. 
well, (adv.) mainseu. 
w^et, masah. 
what? atok? 
what’s his name, ianu. 
when? sangira? 
where? atok aieii, atoien? 
where to? atolian? 
where from, whence? atok 
intod ? 


* Noioh is used to express the past tense, as Malay “ sudali ' ' e.g. 
Mopatoi noioh daih, he died yesterday. Noadil noioh ioh timpok ioh sagoh, 
she was shot while taking water. Nomatoi noioh taloh ulun, he killed 
three men. 
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wherever, atok atok. 
whet to, magasali. 
whetstone, pa;2:a^asah. 
which, (intcrrog,) atok? ‘ atok 
kuih tampoli, gitu kia talali 
kia?’ (which is mine, this 
or that?): (relative) (not 

nsec! ) . 

while, timpok: cf. Hie was 
drowned while crossing the 
river ^ : nopatai ioh losud 
timpok ioh memoripag su- 
sungoi. 

whine to (of a dog), inogaum. 
whirlpool, diruh. 
whisper to, mogokonus. 
whistle to, niagisisiiip. 
white, mapiirak : -haired nan. 
who? asai? 
whore, mamalapau. 
whorl (of finger print), diruh 
du karindoh. 
whose? asai tampoh? 
why? akiah? atok kosun ? atok 
kosoi ? 

wicked, moraht. 
wide, mapilah, diimopoh. 
widow, mapod. 
widower, magalang. 
wife, andu. 

wild, mesioh : (of fruit, dec.) 
kawsarawan : used in sense of 
Malay ^ utan/ as buah kasa- 
rawaii, a jungle fruit. 

^•'will (future tense), daka 
(seldom used). 
win to, (M) menang. 
wind, (M) angin : angin ma- 
pod, a strong wind. 


wind to, padiinun, balunun, 
ginolojig. 

winding (of a river), taling- 
kong. 

wing, kawoh. 
wink to, mangaritub. 
winnow to, moniri. 
wipe to, aruH, magarus, meng- 
kaiah. 

wire, (M) dawai. 
wise, makagoang. 
wish to, rnesagah. 
with, dii: ioh memalambah 

daki dll burong : (he struck 
me with a parang), 
withdraw to, lumisang, lisang. 
witness a, (d/) saksi : (to see) 
mokitoh. 

woman, doandok. 
wonder to, metamhiingoh. 
wood, tetaun: tagas, bilian: 
])anopok, ‘ selangan batu’: 
opil, ipil, mirabau: banati, 
temasu: jahalan, camphor 

wood : tarnbulalas, a hard 

wood that sheds its bark, 
woodpecker, pempalit, 
work, (M) kreja. 
worm, ulod: linggiiong, the 
tape- worm. 

worn out, gansing, mapasah. 

§would that, dan. 
wound a, ramat. 
wounded to be, maramatan, 
mepidis, matimpasok. 
wound one’s foot, (with a 
thorn, suda. <S:c.) makasum- 
pak. 


* e.g. Makajadi poioh, daka aku domatong sangodoh sasuab.'’ or 
Makajadi poioh, aku domatong... ^ (If possible I will come tomorrow), 

$ Used at the end of the sentence, e.g, ‘Domatong ioh dan, baguh om 
niainseu goang ku. ’ (Would that he would come, then I shall be content 
* Domasaam iak dan .. ^ (Would that it would rain...) 
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wrap up to, men^^kaput, lapo- 
tun: (imper.) kapiitib. 
wrestle to, ma^a^abnli. 
wriggle (as a snal’e), mengki- 
liis kilns, 
wrist, tantod. 

wrong, (M) salah, ka niapatut, 

Y. 

yawn to, niagnap. 
year, sanibiladan : reck- 

oned by the padi harvest, 
(‘ bilod,' padi) from the time 
tJie jungle is cleared, to the 
eml of the ' panawongun 
roughly 13 months, 
jrearfy, every year, bilodbilod : 
cf. ‘‘ membalai takaii bilod“ 
wang kcpala : we pay poll- 
tax yearly. 


yell to, lumakuih, gumagang. 
yelp {of a dog), mantangak. 

yes, iau. 

yesterday, daih : the day be- 
fore yesterday sand a daih, 
sarigodob daih. 

yet not, kapoioh. 
you, okkoh, koh, diun : (plur,) 
da moiun, kauah. 
young (of persons), dalaing: 

(of things) melabong. 
your, (sing.) okkoh tampoh; 
moh : (plur.) da nioiuii tam- 
])oh, nioh.^ 

Z. 

zealous, merajin. 

zigzag, malikoh, madiruh diruh. 



2 ‘ Panawengun the two months after harvest before tlie new crop 
is planted. 

3 Moh is used after the noun, as ‘ Korra dangan moh ? ’ How many 
companions have you? 
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Additions to a Vocabulary of 
Brunei-Malay. 


By G. T. MacBuyan. 


Having seen the above vocal>ulary in the April number of the 
Journal I venture to forward a few words which I think are pecu- 
liar to Brunei-Malay and are not included in Mr. Marshairs list. 

I also have the temerity to enclose a list (B) of words of which 
I have always found a different meaning to that given by Mr. 
Marshall or a different pronounciation. 


Anai. 

Aniah. 

Bagong. 

Bari. 

Benasa. 

Bergalap. 

Berjarang. 

Berkasi. 

Berlurih. 

Bersual. 

Biang. 

Bini. 

Dami. 

Gulaian. 

Jangkau. 

Jiiama. 

Kada. 

Kepang. 

Lalai. 

Lundong. 

Malai. 


Manas. 

Pachah. 

Pam pang. 

Paya. 

Payah. 

Ruang. 


White-ants. 

“1 DoiJt know’' {Entail, Sarawak 
Malay). 

Boat, a boat of same make as “ Koleli 
(S' pore) . 

To give = bri. Also meaibari and bra- 
hin, ( bri-kan ) . 

Broken, smashed. 

To play. 

To cook. 

To sneeze. 

To obtain, catch {ber-ulih). 

To answer back. 

Friend. 

Bini-bini = Female of human ])eings. 
Like, manner. As dami ani = like this ; 

darni-atu = like that. 

Vegetables cf. Dayak gulai = mix. 

To reach out (of the hand) conf. Win- 
stedt mengangkan (Selangor). 

A man, human being. 

Kapada = to {Brakan kada dia = give 
to him). 

Shingle (of roof). 

Slow. 

Lazy. 

(1) Compassion, good feeling. (High-class 

Brunei) eonf. Milanau lai/' 

(2) Accustomed, used to = hiasa. 

Beads. 

Blind (pichah). 

(2) Stocks. 

Swamp. 

Troublesome. 

A numeral co-efficient used of boats, 
etc. Oohang sar^ang = one boat. 
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Sambat. 

Early. 

T adak. 

Tattooing v. = herfadak (Sar. Tedak). 

Tambus. 

To come out = ef. ‘ iebiiR.' 

Tamu, 

Meeting place (lit) for trading pur- 
poses, market, conf. hertenm. 

T ebassan. 

A farm lit; ‘a clearing.’ 

Tempuan. 

A short cut (a patli cutting across a 
tanjong). 

Tubus. 

To recede (of water, of flood in river). 
Speech verb heruchap. 

Uchap. 

IJndang. 

Prawn. 

I ndang smr = tlic sea prawn. 

I'ndang galah = large fresh water 
prawn. 

List B. Variation from usage given by Mr. Marshall. 


Xo. 

(). 

Alai. 


To dance (specially a war dance) not 





‘‘ to play music.” 

?? 

23. 

Antai. 


Kniai. 

?? 

bO. 

Bebun. 


To (‘ollect, gather together. 

?? 

^46. 

Beribun or 




Bibun. 


To talk nonsense, trifle. 


116. 

Indong. 

a. 

Female (of an animals) cf. hini. 




h. 

Mol her or aunt (of liuman beings). 




c. 

The principal, most important viz. 





iidtig indotig iangan. 


127. 

Ekong. 


Jkong (long ee). 


128. 

Endah. 


thida. 


130b. 

Eris. 


Iris sadris = a slice cf. mengiris = to 





slice cf. Winstedt hiris = slice 





onions. 


14r3h. 

Qelaga. 


Oelagah. 

>7 

174. 

Jangku. 


rlang-ku = said I. (Maxwell's transla- 





tion correct). 

?? 

196. 

Kalabat. 


Gibbon monkey. ( Wa-trah ) . 

77 

266. 

Luargan. 


Lnagan or lagan meaning a lake or 





pool. 

77 

409. 

Siabun. 


Sahnn. 

>7 

450. 

Tajok. 


The meaning given by Mr. Marshall is 


the usual Malay meaning, but I 
have always heard Brunei^s use 
this word with reference to the 
frame-work supporting the roof 
of a boat. The same as the Knn- 
dang of Sarawak Malay coiif . 
Payak iajoh. 
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The Akuan or Spirit-Friends 


By Zatnul-Abjdin bin Ahmad. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in oiir philosophy. 

J^hakespe^ire’s Hamlet. 

Akuan is the term generally in use among Negri Sembilan 
Malays to designate the Spirit-friends w^hich certain individuals 
among them are believed to have from anfong the inhabitants of 
the spirit-world. Other terms are used in other parts of the 
Peninsula, and the belief varies with different states in matter of 
details. Tn this paper I am speaking of it as it obtains in the 
Nine States,” particularly those portions of it inhalnted ])y the 
descendants of the old Menangkabau tribes. The persons credited 
with the possession of the spirit-friends are usually those having 
some pretension to the knowledge of a pawang, a diviner, or a 
medicine-man. They may be men or women, wizards ” or 
‘Vitches,” but in either case they are almost always past middle 
age. The word akuan is derived from aku, to own or to claim as 
one’s own ; while the thing owned is supposed to be a spirit which 
may either remain in its natural airy' state— a sort of Ariel to the 
Malay Pros|X‘ro — or may take the shape of the body of some animal, 
ordinarily a tiger, for its permanent residence. The ‘‘owner” may 
possess one or both of these two types. But if he is master of the 
first type, he is as a rule master also of the second. As ‘for the 
first type, their “owners” are mostly men, and the number of 
akuan belonging to each owner is alwavs more tlian one, ranging 
from three or four to a dozen or more. They may be male or 
female, but more often the latter if the owners are men. Their 
relationship to the owner is, without exception, that of old acquain- 
tances rather than of intimate friends or of servants and master. 
Hence, they arc less under control and never so devoted to the owner 
as the animal type. Some far-off iloeality is assigned to each of 
them as dwelling place — such and vsuch a mountain, rapid, ktfmpas 
tree (Ctirnpama nialaccerms), ravine, plain or forest. The 
names by which they are mentioned are not proper names, but 
merely epithets descriptive of their sex and dwelling. They do 
not come unless ceremonially conjured in a solemn seanee-like- 
fashion. This is only done when their aid ia imperatively needed 
on the occasion of very urgent sickness which has taxed all the- 
wit and skill of tlie medicine-men to cure. Otherwise it is consi- 
dered improper or even sacrilegious to mention them. 
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The method of conjuring them, whicli k more or less the same 
in main details for every “owner,^^ may prol)al>]y ])e of some special 
interest to students of modern Spiritualism. A general description 
of it lik(* the following whicfi has l)een gathered from a numher 
of villagers who have theiiiselves seen the i^roceeding independently 
of ea(‘h other at different places and times^ may be obtained almost 
anywhere among the rustic population of IJlu Jeinpul, Kuala 
rlonipul, Batii Kikir, Juasseh, Sungai Dua, 8eri Menanti, Hembau, 
delebu, Ixuigging, Beranang and other pfacas. Tlie ceremony is 
called Bhrjin (from Jinn, genii or demon) or Brrhantu, literally to 
call up spirits or to have spirit-meetings, it is always performed 
during the first part of the night at tlie ])atient’s house, and 
CKH'Ujiies some three hours, say from H to 11 p.m. The function 
being one not often met with, the people within one mile and a half 
around regard it with great interest and come to attend in crowds. 
The “owner'’ of the akuan plays the ]>art of a medium, and some 
one, usually ins wife or one of his closest lady -friends or pupils, 
takes up the mle of an interpreter, as tlie medium will talk in 
some languagx‘ unknown to the uninitiated audience. Before the 
meeting liegins the pi’efia rations for it ha\'e to lie got ready. This 
('onsists of hkrteh (toasted wet rice-in-the-husk) , three or five or 
s(‘ven ])ots (prreni or buifcmg) of water, betelHleaves and all their 
accompaniments arrangi^d in the most ceremonial manner in a 
ri('hly ornamented hujani, or perminangan. To all these are added 
new, rich little mats, spread specially for the expected spirit-guests, 
so that the scene presented "‘is just like one when there is going to 
be a marriage ('erernony'’ {marhatn orang na nikah). All the 
relatives and friends of the patient are informed and asked to be 
|)^l^sent, as the occasion will hmilly settle whether the sickness is 
curabh; or fatal. As the expected hour comes, the actor of the 
evening arrives. All is now” solemn and silent. He takes his seat 
on the rich mat reserved for him near the other articles of prepara- 
tion. He veils hivS face, and then recites some strange songs of 
invocation in a wuhrd appi'aling tune, and in a language partly un- 
intelligible. He begins to be unconscious as the trance state of 
mind gradually ovcvrmasters and takes possession of him. He 
sliivers terribly wliih* tlie smell and smoke of tlie burning incense 
(krmP/ngan) becomes suflocatiiigly dilfused in the air. He may 
dash his hands and feet against the floor and his body against the 
w”aH. He. may even rise, w^alk about the room, throw off his veil, 
disclose liis flashing bkaxi-shot eyes, sit upon the earthenw^are pots, 
snatch some of the red-hot cinders from the ineense-urn {perasapari^ 
p^baran or i^mpat lara) and chew them in his mouth — all these 
wdthout causing himself the least injury. The house shakes and 
the spectators are full of awe. As the medium grows more and 
more frantic in his movements and recitations, the spirits invoked 
come one by one. Sometimes only one of them turns up, the others 
excusing inability. If they are Moslems their greeting on arrival 
woitld be Ajssalamu 'aiai-kum ” oommiuiicated through the xne- 
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diuni by the interpreter. Those of them who are not ^Moslems 
employ some other polite formula. At each arrival the interpreter 
introduces the guest to the audience — as Dato’ of tliis mountain 
or that mountain, etc. They are, of course, not visible but to the 
unwTiscious medium who, tlirough the inter])r(‘ter, most ])olitely 
motions them each to tiieir reserved seat. When all have arrived 
and seated tliemselves, one of them asks: Wliat is it that you 

all want, friends, that you call ns? We shall always ])c pleased to 
do you any little service that we (*an.'^ These worcis are spoken by 
the medium to the interprtder in a strange language. On their 
being inter])reted, the relative sitting closest to the patient speaks 
out, describing the patients sickness, the length of the tinn; lie or 
she has suhered, the povverlessness of the nuHliciiie-men to cope 
with it, and asking for an explanation of tlie cause, the possibility 
of cure, and the treatment for such a. curt;. Tlie interpreter (‘om- 
inuni(;ates this to the medium who, as tlie emhodinieiit of all the 
spirit-guests for tlu‘ time lieing, replies afttT a few minutes' real 
or pretended meditation. The re])ly will lie that tlu; sit-kness was 
caused by sucli and siicli evil iiiduence (ketei/tiran or hadijj 
malicious jiersons {di'-buaikan orang) or wiiatevt'r it may be, at 
such and such place and on such and sueli ocx*asion : that such and 
such is the treatment for its cure. Or he might say: This so- 

and-so’s sickness is incurable. There is no liope. Be resigned.” 
If many of the spirits are [iresent, they all agree in the deirision 
given. Tliis done, they all leave; aiul after somi^ half-an-hoiir^s 
more exertion, the medium comes hack to Ids siuisi's, extremely 
exhausted. iITe Mill imniediiately (pi it tlie liouse without a word, 
and go liome atx.'ompanie(l, it is alleged, by Jiis ” mysterious 
tiger. 

On the other IuiihI, if the cilcuan is one that ])erinaneiitly as- 
sumes the form of an animal, it is to all appearance sexless. Even 
if it belongs to any particular sex, tlie distinction is regarded in- 
dilfereiitly. As for number, never or very seldom more than one 
of such animal-ttA*i//m belojig to any one masker. But that one acts 
towards him more like a faithful* attendant tlian a far-olf friend. 
1 he animal is not known by any special name. Its dwelling place 
depends upon the nature of the animal whose form is adopted by 
the apirit. Mostly the form adopted is that of a tiger, and so it 
lives in the forest over which it is supposed to wander like all or- 
dinary tigers. Its assistaiuie is not invoked, as it is always ready 
to help when the need arises, provided such emergency occurs, so 
to speak, within its sphere of influence,” that is to say, where it 
can make its appearance consistently with its natural form. A 
tiger, for instance, cannot live in the water, but in the jungle or 
in the dark it can render services to the owner in many ways. 
When he loses his way in the forest, the tiger would come and lead 
him out by distinct marks and scratches on the ground. He has 
no cause to fear anything, as the spirit-beast is always close by, 
assuring him of assistance and protection by making familiar 
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noises. Those in the company of the owner at such times may 
feel justly frightened. The more courageous of them may be in- 
clined to use their weapons. But the master of the ahuan will 
keep on urging: ‘“'Be reverent and silent. It is nothing. It is 
our protector. It ncx'd not causes any alarm, nor should any harm 
l)e done. There is no danger.” And so on and so forth. Wiat he 
says always turms out true, and never a mishap has been heard of, 
though the moTiister really doefi keep pac^e. with them not many yards 
away. Besides these the tiger would do the master other services 
also. Such little courtesies as scaring away thieves and misKhief- 
makers from his hous(‘ are ('ommonplace examples. Pojmlar be- 
lief goas ev(‘n so far as k) say that, in extraordinary cases, the 
“owner” (oen rid<‘s on the tiger when lu* goes out at night. 

T knew an old woman at Bukit Kerdas (Jtnnpul) who died 
three years ago and who. h(‘sid(‘S having a reputation as a fairly 
suc(‘(\ssrul m(‘dieine-wonm!]. was believed to iiave alcuan of hotli 
(les(‘riptions. 'rin* spirit type wen* sevam in number, scaittered all 
o^■e^ the country, and the animal type was in the form of a tiger. 
Her hus.hand from whom, it is said, she iiduwited these alnum as 
well as Ihu* art of medicine, had died many years previously. Many 
people believed that the husl)and turned into a tiger after his death 
(s(M* “The Tiger-Breed Families” Journal 8.5, pp. 36-39) and 
tlmt tiu* tiger-r?/ru^/?? was no other than himself. The spirit-u A* //an 
W(‘r(* (‘onjnred many times. Once the old woman herself was seri- 
ously ill. In lH*r illness she herself invoked their assistance, and 
slie got ])ett4*r. But during luw last illness nothing came, and she 
died, ^[die tiger-aZo/an, on the other hand, ust‘d to accompany her 
when she went into the forest, or was going out at night. Besides, 
the animal alwa}"s came to the rescue whenever she or any member 
of her family happ(vned to fall into (u*r(*umstancx*s which made them 
wish for comnanionshin and protection. Many curious incidents 
occured as evidence of the animaPs attention. One, quite romantic, 
was as follows : The old woman had a pretty daughter (who is 
still alive). As -is Uvsual with love-sick Malay swains, those who 
entertain a fancy for a girl, delight to go stealthilv to the house 
of their lady-love at night to l>e able to steal fuller glimpses 
{mf^ngintai) of her face and doings than they could ever do any- 
where during the day. Now, in the present case, two lads were 
s|>eeuilly enamoured of the young lady. One night the two ar- 
ranged to go to m^Pnginiai to the house. Many friends had wiarned 
them that the house was always guarded by the old woman’s tiger. 
But partly impelled by the desire to test the report and more 
especially by mad love, they decided to act against the warning. 
When they reached the house and each had taken up a position to 
command the view through the chinks in the bamboo walls and 
floor, they stieceeded in enjoying the coveted sight only for a few 
moments. On one of them turning round to relieve his strainecl 
neck and eyes, he found himself, to his unspeakable horror, face to 
face with a tiger, sitting about two yards from him and watching 
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apparently with groat interest what he and Ids eompanian were do- 
ing. He pulled back his companion and tlie two had to beat a 
retreat as stealiliily as they liad come, and make the best ol‘ their 
w'ay home,, resolved never to try the experiment again in future. 

Another one : lOn one oeoasion tlie old woman was spending 
a night at a friemPs house about hall'-a-mile away, leaving only 
her daughters and grand-daughters at home. As they were sitting 
with their mat-plaiting and basket-work and chatting light-Iieart- 
edly they heard the silent pantijig of an animal like a (ow under 
the house. On turning their torches uf)on it to see wliat it w'as, 
they found it to Ih‘ a tiger. So terrified wx^re tiiey that they put 
up wild screams for help till peo|)le came, and the tiger sneaked 
away into the darkness. (I can vouch for so much of the story as 
a fact, for I was one of those neighl)ours wlio lieard the screams 
and went to help). The old lady came home and told them that 
the beast w^as only keeping them (ompany ajid protecting the house. 
If they had harmed him, she told them, some terrible eatastro])he 
would certainly befall the family. On another occasion, the old 
lady with three of her granddaughters wxmt out nienimba {i,e. 
fishing by baling dry the water of a shrinking pool and then catch- 
ing the fish — a favourite pastime in the village during the hottest 
part of the year) at a certain pool close by the road-side. When 
they had baled the pool dry and were beginning to secure the fisli, 
one of the party saw two tigers crossing the road in their direction 
from the thick jungle on the other side. The g^an(l-mothe^^s at- 
tention was instantly called, and she, realising the danger, had no 
other alternative but to tell them to Ije quiet and calm. Suddenly 
from l)eneath the scrub, a few yards away between them and the 
two tigers, rose a third and bigger tiger. Without seeming to 
notice the panic-stricken youngsters, the beast walked right to- 
wards the advancing pair, and after persuading them, as it seemed, 
to turn to another direction, lie nia relied away from the scene. The 
two followed suit. But tljc young girls could not regain control 
of their nerves, and their grand-mother had to hurry them home, 
taking only whatever fish they had caught and leaving the re- 
mainder without further search. 

It may l)e added as a digression that the grave of the old 
lady^s husband used to be regarded by many as an object of pious 
reverence. The cMmpaka trees {Michdia ckampaca) planted over 
it were overhung with strips of white cloth {paiiji^panji) as em- 
blems of sanctity, and iridications of the number of vows/^ (nmi) 
that had been paid there. I daresay they still continue to be so 
overhung at the present time. Credulous people have for long 
been attracted to make their vow by the grave. Incidentally, 
this practice may l)e desjcribed here in a few words : A person, for 
tilie fulfilment of some great prayer, makes a vow saying: If 

I recover from this illness ” or If a male baby be l)orn to me 
(pr whatever that desire is) I will cut two goats at so^and-so^s 
grave and call people to eat tbere.*^ If the prayer is granted 
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goes there to execute his promise. He cuts (s^inJxUeJi) the pro- 
mised goats or vv^hatever it may be ; cooks some saffroned-rice (nasi 
hunyit), invites people to eat, has prayers of thanksgiving (do' a 
s^darmt) read for him l)V some Uhai, ((d*. Skeat, Malai/ Magic, 
p. 43), and tires some big crac'kers as expression of ))eaee and joy. 
Thus lie ]>ays his vow/’ disctharging himself of the hinding ])ro- 
inis<^ he made to the spirit of the grave. If lie fails to do so the 
spirit will appear to him in a dream demanding fulfilment, and in 
ease of furt.her default some untoward event is eeudain to follow. 

One more story aliout the il^^cr-al-aan will finish the matter. 
A man living in Mr*mpanas, an outlying corner of Kuala Pilali, 
on the right bank of tlie Muar Iliver, told rm^ that he once had a 
long illness. No effort of the medicint^-men was spared to restore 
liim to health, and* yet he did not recover. But he had a tiger- 
akuan which, by tin* way, he is believed to have even now. During 
his delirium the animal ajipeared to him and told him that his 
affection had InHome chronic and thaPhis only chance of life would 
be in liaving his body licked by it. On (orning to himself, he told 
this to his jieople and asked to be exposed the following night in 
the open verandah without any liglit. This was done. The door 
was bolted and the peo])le kept themsehes inside breathlessly 
wateliing what was to happen. The tiger cann?, stripped him naked 
and began to lick all over his body, so that the lip-lap ” sound 
of its tongue was clearly heard. Then it went away leaving him 
drenched with its salivary fluid. Two days after, he was com- 
])letely cured. 

The ahuan in the shape of any other animals than tiger is 
prolrably very rare. T have heard only of one single case, occur- 
ing in Juasseh, where a certain man is reported to liave a crocodile- 
ahuan, living in the river opposite his house. Me feeds it, treats 
it kindly and at his call the animal comes up to the surface. He 
is even said to ride upon the animars ba(*k when necjessary. No- 
lK)dy but he dares to bathe in that part of the river. The crocodile 
is alw^ays there. According to his own story, the spirit came to 
him in a dream asking to be ‘‘owned” and protected (h^la) in 
return for which it would look after the water-supply of his paddy- 
fields, bring him luck and protwt him and his family from evil 
spirits. He accepted the offer and was told that he could always 
find the new friend in the shape of a crocodile in the river opposite 
his house. The next day he found this to be true, and thencefor- 
ward he has been the owner ” of the crocodile. The terms of 
agreement seem to have been faithfully adhered to by both. The 
man gathers in a good harvest every year, — (fuite above the aver- 
age,- — is always at ease and contented, and never gets ill, neither 
any member of his household. One striking fact about this case 
is that file owner no medicine-nmn. The animal is not to 
he harmed, or all the benefits accruing from its friendship will 
be wiihdrawn, and some disaster tlyreatened to the unfaithful 
^‘ owner.’V Before the animal came to this man it had offered it- 
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self to a wonia]i- 2 iei^h])our of liis. But on its tfommenoing to stay 
in the river in front oi‘ her house, the woman^s people disturbed it 
with sticks and hsli-spears {tirok) so that the animal could not 
rest in peace. Wlien it was leaving the ))lace, the woman had a 
dream in whieli tiie spirit said to lier, “ I {(iwak) desired to act to 
your profit, but it seems you do not care to have my service. You 
disturbed me. Now I (loidt want to have anything more to do 
witli you. If you want my rriendship again you must sacrifice 
one of your children to me.'' 1 do not know if any similar cas<^ 

0 (‘ciirs anywliere in the l^en insula. 

To sum up: such are among the alleged plienomena purport- 
ed to lend su]>port to tlie numerous s})irit-))eliefs of the Malay 
peasantry. An upholder of tb(‘ doctrine of IVansmigration of 
Souls may possildy be temphMl to suspetd some’ connection betwemi 
this -belief and tlH‘ doedrine. But apart from mere siis})i- 

<*ion, there is nothing in the j>()j)ular coiu'cption of it to show 
that its believers have eviui tlie barest idi^a of thal theory. The 
“owners’' themselves never have any such idea. But that the. 
akuan may pass down as a legacy from parents to (diildrcm or from 
a dead husband to a surviving wife appears to be a generally a(‘- 
cepted possibility. With the introdin^tion of modern ideas and 
surroundings the belief in akuan is gradually dying out among the 
younger generation of Malays. But among their old-fashioned 
elders of the purely conservative ty])e, wliose contact with this new 
influeru'C lias not gone to any extent Inmeath the surfa<*e, the grip 
of the bedief and otlun kindi-ed superstitions is still very strongly 
in evidence, llowevco’, it is remarkable that in matters of this 
kind, investigaiors can hardly have much data to go upon owing 
to the scarcity of “ acdual cases.” One must also allow for tlie 
Malay habit of exaggeration and their fondness for tlie marvellous 
and mysterious. The same aiiplies to the wide-spread belief in 
polong, pontuinak, phuinggalan, pHesit, etc., etc.,- which i/j now 
confined only to the most superstitious. The difference between 
the polong, pontianak, etc., and the akuan is that the former are 
malignant spirits, kept for inhuman purposes, (cf, Skeat, Malay 
Magic, pp. ^k2'7-331) while the latter are good and serviceable auxi- 
liaries. 

The Muhamjmadan religion, it is true, discountenaiioes all sueli 
belief in the powers of the devils. Any recognition of a power, 
other than (?od, as a l>eing superior to man is repugnant to it. 
But ignorance is as much a power as knowledge: where it exists 
the impossible liecomes possible. The most opposite beliefs and 
doctrines can subsist side by side in two water-tight compartments 
in any raw and uncultivated mind. And so it is with the majority 
of the Malays. With all tbest^ they are among the most orthodox 
of Muhammadans.” 


j ouf . Braiiel 



Points of the Compass in Kedah 


By a. W. 11 AAiii/r()N. 

th(! iiihiiKl Malays of KtHlali iiion‘ (‘Sjx'i'ially in those 
(listrielB where tlie Siamese language is still prevalent the usual 
Malay terms for e\])ressing the points of the eompass (iitara, sela- 
tan, timor, harat), are not in use exeept as designations lor th(‘ 
<lir(‘('i.ion of tiie wind and tlie seasons deptmdant on tluMii (/.e. 
aiigin harat a west wind or iiuisim tiinor th(‘ A. K. monsoon). 

The enrrent terms in use* in daily lila* to express the relative! 
]M)sitions of ohjects or the diree'tion ot a road, ede. are as under: — 

North. Kaki tidor. 

Sou til. K opal a tidor. 

Hast. Mata liari naik. 

West. Mata hari j a toll. 

A man will thus deserihe his house* as being sahelah ke])ala 
tidor or South of soniehody elst‘'s abode; and if askeel where he 
was sitting with referenee* to another |)erson might r(‘ply “‘ (Ha 
diidok di sini, daii saya diideyk di saludah kaki tidor nyaA’ i.e. he 
was sitting here and 1 was sitting on the north side of him. 

T\w expressions mata hari naik and mala hari jatoh are of 
course I'ommon to the whole |)eninsu]a and the sentence dia sudah 
pergi selK’lali mata hari naik. He has gone East would he under- 
stood anywliere. 

The curious local exjiressions kejiala tidor and kaki tidor ap- 
pi‘ar to have arisen from the invariable orientation of Siamese 
luruses whi(*h an* built with their axis East and West, the entrance 
facing the rising sun. 

The occupants when lying down for the night in their rather 
narrow' dwellings are thus constrained to lie across tiie house with 
heads to the wall and feet to the centre so fcliat all the heads in a 
village will be pointing one way, kepala tidor or South, and all the 
feet another, kaki tidor or North. 
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The Grave*Stone of Sultan Mansur 
Shah of Malacca. 


By Zainul- Abidin bin Ahmad. 

The following suggestionH with refereiieo to Mr. J. P. Mo- 
qiiette^s scholary paper on the above 8iil)jeet translated by Dr. Win> 
stedt ill J. R, A. S., 8. B. No. 85 may not be out of place here: — 

(a) That tlie word whii^h comes after o in Mr. 

Moquette’s reading of Plate I be placed immediately before . 

firstly because that is the usual order (i. e. aUmarhum iirst and 
the name of the deceased following) wben tlie expression is used, 
especially by the Malays; and secondly, seeing that the word jUaUl\ 
which lies directly above the word (see third line in Plate 

1) is read before , it follows that the word which lies 

also directly above the name c'an also be read Iirst. As far 

as 1 can judge from the plate, nothing seems to be there that 
makes it particularly necessary to violate usage and read 
last. 

(b) That the reading of ^ (dari-’l-ma’41 ) be sub- 
stituted in place ol (dari amal). For this I have several 

reasons : — 

JU\ is not compatible, as far as rhythmic flow is 
concerned, witli juy. with which it ought to correspond ; be- 
cause the latter i.e. has the article and the former 

has not. From a grammatical stand-point there does not appear to 
be reason enough that j should have the article and 
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ft _ ^ 

should not. But if, to avoid all this, we use J\ and say 

the elear-cut shape of the word in the inscription does not justify 

our doing so.- 

— ^ ft 

(2) JL\ is the plural of , and the word “hope” which 

is given for the translation can only he suitable if the Arabic is in 
the singular form. Besides, is pronounced with a long voAvel 

on the first syllable, and thus spoil again any rhythmic agreement 
with of which the first syllable is short. 

(3) If the form ^ \1\ is substitute 1, the agreement in rhytlim 

with is readily established, for tlie two would then be of the 

same form (noun of place) derived from roots of tlie same measure. 
The (‘ombination makes a perfect little rhymed-prose, withap])ar- 
ently punning sound — a feature so commonly prominent in short 
Arabic maxims and pithy sayings — sucli as would become any 
epitaph. 

(4) Tlie meaning of j whicli is “the abode of return” 

or The Final Al)ode” would just suit which is the 

‘'abode of change” or ^^The Transient Abode”. 

(5) In an inscription where, as in any monogram, the letters 
and different parts of the words are highly interwoven, it is not 
uncommon to find that one and the same stroke serves the double 
purpose of representing tw'o letters of like appearance, or that two 
or more letters of more or less the same form become blended into 
one, or even die away in the meshes of loops and flourishes. In 
this light 1 think W'e are quite justified to assume that in the in- 

scription the first 1 ” of the word is partially blended in 

the final “1” of the same word. (See the first line of Plate II). 

No doubt the changes suggested here are not of much conse- 
quence. Still I hope they make for some improvement on the 
reading so far deciphered* 
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It might be well also to call attention to the little misprints 
in spelling, which might be overlooked and might later lead to real 
mistakes: — 

(a) The first ^\3aLlJi\ (as-sultan) in the reading of Plate I 

.should be written (lis-suUan) as we find it correctly writ- 
ten in the Romanised reading; and the word should read 

(b) The words on page 3 should, I think, read 

(c) The words (lais a'd-dimia,) in the reading of 

Plate III should read {laisa lid-dunia). 

That the ^^n^’ of ^^VlaLi\ and the ‘‘ of Mansur cannot be 
traced may indeed be due to the mistakes of the mason. So also 
may the absence of any dots or diacritical points (Utek) from the 
inscription be accounted for. But it is quite possible also that 
both have their explanation in (b) 5 above, or may have been 
worn out because of their smallness. 

On any other matter regarding this subject, I am not able to 
form any independent idea; nor have any strong view to express 
beyond that, in my opinion, the reconstructions are really very 
ingenious, and the reading certainly much more acceptable than 
the one which used to be accepted before it. 



The old iCedah-Patani Trade-route. 


By a. W. Hamilton. 

A glaijce at the map will shew tliat the whole length of the 
hoinidary between Kedah and Siam from the I’erak Imrder to the 
Perils frontier consists of irregular masses and chains of hills 
rising in places to a height of more than IljOdO feet. 

The actual lioundary is an imaginary line between certain 
fixed points on the crests of these hills following the watersheds 
80 that all streams flowing westwards are within Kedah territory 
and these flowing to the east within the dominions of Siam. 

Tlie whole of this frontier region is covered with a thick forest 
growth which renders it almost impassable except in certain natur- 
ally favoured regions to the passage of human lieings. 

In the course of time man in his journey ings has discovertKl 
the easiest passages througli this chain of hills and has gradually 
confined himself to certain definite tracks whi<;h usually follow the 
beds of streams until some suitable vantage point is reached for 
crossing the divide. 

From very early times it must have been known that the 
easiest and most direct trade route between the thriving Malay 
»States of Patani and. Kedah was through the defile known as Gtmt- 
ing Pahat. The chiselled-out pass (Boundary Stone No. 34), and 
until the completion of the railway from Patani to Senggora and 
its continuation thence to Kedah this route was still in vogue for 
the droving of cattle and the passage of Patani field laliourers to 
Kedah territory for the rice harvest. 

As this route in its latter stages has seldom been traversed by 
Europeans and as the rapid development of road communication 
in Kedah may at any time bring it into promi/ience again a short 
description of the route as it was in June of this year may not be 
witliout interest. 

Leaving Alor Star in a motor car a short houPs^ run along a 
new and good road brings the traveller to Kuala Nerang twenty 
miles distant where the road ends on a bluff a hundred feet above 
tlie river and some two hundred yardls below the confluence of the 
Padang TCrap and Pedu streams Knala Nerang is a growing 
village and the headquarters of the whole district of Padang Tcrap 
which stretches as far as the Siamese frontier. 
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(’rossiijg the river at this point the route follows the right 
bank of the Padaiig Terap stream sometimes approaching within a 
stone's throw of the river and at others diverging from it to a 
depth of lialf a mile or more o-wing to the sinuous nature of its 
course. ‘Tlie couiitrv is open and roughly (cultivated by Malays 
who have planted sporadic gro\es of coconut diiriaii and other trees 
whilst themselves li\ing near the banks of the main river and 
planting ric(^ wherever the ('onhguration of tlie ground admits. 

The first kanipojig of any importan(*e is Brdimbing after which 
at about the third mile a range of low liills called Bukit Kepah is 
encountered wliich ha\e to be skirted before emerging on the plain 
of Padang Tera}) Avhich used to be the site of the headquarters of 
the district until they were moved to Kuala Xeriuig some eight 
years ago. 

The path now cro.'-scs th(c Sungei Sari a small shallow stream 
which desc(Mids from tlie region of the mines at Pintu W^ang and 
touching the outskirts of tlie villages of Padang Pliencrai, Poka 
and ] hiring leads to the kampimg of Ih^dang Sanai where there is 
a Poli(‘e Station on the banks of the river. 

The distance from Kuala N^rang to Padang Sanai is roughly 
ten miles and the traveller wdio wdshes to do mav return from 
here to Kuala Nerang by perahu lieing ])oled down dream in twice 
the time which it takes to w’alk. 

Leaving Padang Sanai the way at tlie end of a mile passes 
through the village of Pcngkalan Pa Tanai wdiere there is a Siamese 
w^at of bamboo construction and then fording the main stream 
w'hich is by now’ only a very (dear bnrn running hwiftlv over a bed 
-of shinning black boulders and pebbles strikes for Kuala Scraya 
where there is a moribund Quarantine Station with a solitary 
Malay in charge and an already defunct Police Station. 

The distance of 3 miles betw-een Padang Sanai and Kuala 
Scraya consists of a stretch of fiat o])en and almost park like land 
dotted with young tre(‘S of no great height, but after this the coun- 
try becomes more thickly wooded and its surface is broken into 
ridges whilst the path follows the parent stream more closely and 
every now and then descends into it and emerges on the further 
bank only to cross the s€‘Ctor of a bend and dip into the stream 
.again. 

At Kuala SfTaya the stream divides the left hand branch pro- 
ceeding N. W. to Kampong S-^raya 3 milovS distant which is a large 
village of some sixty Malay houses, whilst the main stream con- 
tinues on to Kampong Durian Burong which is at a like distance 
from Kuala Seraya. 

Between the Quarantine Station at Kuala StTava and the vil- 
lage of Durian Burong which is a Malay village of 20 houses stand- 
ing pleasantly in rice fields and groves of coconut and betelnnt 
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palms there are no human liabitations, and the country remains 
untouched except wliere it has been cleared at various times in 
patches for the cultivation of hill padi or maize. 

The hills now begin, to close in on either liand and form a 
rough wedge into the heart of which the traveller proceeds. Two 
miles after leaving the village of Durian Burong the j)ath debouches 
into a little glade in the hills dotted with fruit trees which liave 
run wild and having all the appearaiu'e of a deserted village. 

This is indeed the case and the only naine by which it survives 
in local memory is Kaiupong To >Jaidam Mok after an old 
Siamese of that name who last held the position of Xaidam or 
■official iji charge of cattle cpiarantine and dues at that spot. 

The track here l^raiiches into two that on the right leading 
Through the Siamese district of Tiba to Patani whilst that on the 
left entering the jungle follows the rough course of wlrat may still 
be termed the main stream for some two miles further to its source 
at Batii Kelikir (Boundary Stone 31) where there is an imper- 
vceptible gravelly waterslied leading into the Siamese district of 
(dht^nak whence there is an (^asy descent to the village of Ban Pekop 
some two miles distant from tiie frontier and inhabited by Malays. 

Tlie path on the right winds round the shoulder of a hill for 
a mile and then enters the little village of Porduan Sungkai situ- 
ated Jiear the hanks of the Sungei Tiniun another small rivulet 
which comes down from the frontier and joins the stream from 
Batu Kelikir a short distance below. 

This little village of less than then ten liouses is the last out- 
post of KedaJi territory in this region and is inhabited solely by 
8iamese who do not speak Malay and live by a little general culti- 
vation of maize and hill rice though they also possess a series of 
’diminutive rice fields. 

Tlie way now lies through the heart of the forest covered hills 
and follows the winding course of a boulder strewn stream the 
.Sungai G^nting I’aliat which mounts gradually. 

In places the path actually follows the 1)ed of the stream but 
generally a way has been found along the slioulders of the impend- 
ing hills which hem it in when not too steep and constMpiently 
'Owing to the easy , gradient and the absence of any stiff climbs the 
w^alking is comparatively simple. 

At the end of two miles the stream continues its course along 
the hillside to the right wdii}st tlie path takes a sharp turn to the 
left and enters a narrow^ defile or cutting ctu the very crest of the 
hill through which can be seen the bright sky on the further side, 
it merges into the slopes of the hill on either hand. 
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This cutting wliicJi is the actual GSriting Pahat is some fifty 
yards long by ten feet deep and though only 3 feet broad at the 
bottom widens gradually from the height of a man^s shoulders until 
it merges into the slopes of the hill on either hand ; it is probably 
due to tile action of two small streanns rising on different sides of 
the watershed eating back gradually until their valleys have 
coalesced. 

The walls of the cutting are composed of reddish earth plenti- 
fully mixed with small black pebbles and may have been shaped 
as the name appears to imply or merely be due to the wear- 
ing effects of traffic. In the centre of the cut is the boundary stone 
(No. 34) which divides Kedah from Siam and at the end of it in 
Siamese territory is the prostrate trunk of a giant Merbau which 
has defied decay for many a year and is regarded as a keramat 
wliereon the suppliant or thankful passer by lays a stone of pro- 
pitiation. The nearest village in Siamese territory on the further- 
side of the border is Senaok some two miles distant whence the- 
way is open to Pataiii. 




Some rhyming Sayings in Malay 


By a. W. Hamilton. 

From time to time the diligent listener and gleaner of nn- 
•(‘onsidered trifles will during his intercourse with Malays happen 
u])on littk‘ scraps of proverhial lore or the rhyming equivalents for 
such which are ])art of the common sto(*k in trade of conversation 
hut are not to be found in any print(‘d work on the language. 

Of sueli are tlie following wliich have been collected no further 
afield than in Singapore and Penang and in the localities where 
they are current it is only necessary to quote' the first line to convey 
the meaning contained in the second. 

1. Pinjarn ekor sembilang; 

Pinjain pinjarn liilang. 

To lend the tail of a sembilang fish: 

To lend continuously is to lose. 

A caustic remark applicable to a goodhearted person who has lent 
an article once too often, or to an im[)ortunate borrower. 

2. Merpati mem bun oh kera; 

Belum mati brdiim jera. 

The pigeon slays the kera monkey: 

Only w ))(‘n dead will you profit by experience. 

A saying applicable to a person or child who persists in a course 
from which he has been advised to desist. 

3. Takok takal muka pintu ; 

Orang nakal meinang begitu. 

Cleave the block in the doorway: 

That is the inevitable result of being naughty. 

A reproof administered to a mischievous child wdio has perhaps 
fallen down and is crying over a trifling hurt, 

4. Ikan tokak makan ineranggong; 

Sedap tekak badan menanggong. 

The tokak fish bite two at a time : 

If you indulge your appetite j-our body must bear the 
coiiBequences. 

A jibe at the exnense of a person suffering from the effects of a 
debauch of any description. 
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5. Tna ttia keladi ; 

Makin tua niakin jacli. 

Old as an aroid tuber ages ; 

The older, the more there is of you (i.e. the vs^orse you. 

become) or 
Tua tua lt%gkuas; 

Makin tua niakin buas. 

To age as a lengkuas ages: 

The older you are the wilder. 

A scathing remark sometimes addressed to a man who on account 
of his years ouglit to know l^ettcr than to indulge in the frolics 
and pursuits of youth. 

(). Kalau ta’ chtmgal giyam; 

Kalau ta’ kenal diam. 

If its not clicngai wood it will be giam: 

If yon. dont know, keep quiet. 

A joking repartee often addressed to a person wlio is at a loss to- 
answer a query as to the name of a tree or other object. 

7. Bukan ketam tarah ; 

Bukan makan muntah ka darah. 

It has not l;)een planed only rougli hewn : 

It has not been a feed but an orgy. 

An appreciative remark after a plentiful rejmst to which justice- 
has been done. 

8. Merono Mtu’ene sa gantang garam ; 

Kasana Kaniari hari sudah malam. 

Come here, go there, a gantang of salt : 

Thither and Hither and the day is done. 

A reproof to a laggard who occupying himself in small inconse- 
quential matters is wasting the precious hours of dayliglit which 
ought to be devoted to some more inportant task in hand. 

9. Santan tairu gula melaka; 

Pgrcmpuan taVmalu jantan ta’kata. 

Coconut milk, curds and jaggery: 

If the woman be immodest, what need be said of the man. 

An apt reply to a woman who complains of forwardness on the 
part of a man to wdiich in the opinion of the speaker she has laid 
herself open by her own behaviour. 

10. M&itimun bongkok di balek tiang; 

Ayam berkokok alamat nak siang. 

A bent cucumber behind the posit: 

When the cock crows it is the sign of dawn. 

A line sometimes quoted as a signal for a lover not to delay hif 
departure or in a meaningless context. 
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11. Bnah st%tul biiah keeliapi; 

Kepala gondol di makan api. 

and kcvhapi fruit : 

A bald top consumed by fire. 

A rhyming skit on a bald head. 

12. Minvak sanyong-nyon^ tanak di belaii^^a besi ; 

Hang nvoni inai akii nyom pi. 

Sanyong-nyong oil boiled in an iron pot: 

Come smiling to me and I will go smiling to you. 

A facetious remark put in tlie form of a charm for inducing a 
meeting ])etween a man and a maid. 


Bishop (5. jp. Ibose. 


Sijice the la^t Journal ])assed into the press the 
Straits Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society has lost its 
''cnior member, tlie Kight ]?e\erend George Frt^lerick 
Hose, wlio died at Normandy near Guildford, Surrey, on 
Marc!) tlie 2()th. Born on September 3rd, 18*38, he be- 
came (diaplain of Malacca in lSb<s, Ardideacon of Singa- 
]»ore in 1874, and Bishop of Singa})ore, Labuan and 
Saravyak in 1881. He retired in 1908. While Arcli- 
<leacon of Singa])ore our Brandi of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society vyas founded by his efforts; and he was our first 
President. An airount of his work in the East will be 
found in the 54th part of the Journal. 

He was one of those who chose the BranclFs name: 
but before his death he had given approyal to the change 
whereby we become the Malayan Branch ; — a change which 
will take place with the first of next year, so that this 
Journal is the last that will appear under the familiar 
title. The series which it concludes may be dedicated ap- 
propriately to his memory. 
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Didissandra castaneaefolia, des- 
cribed, 302. 

Didymocarpus castaneaefolia, des- 
cribed, 302 

Didyinochlaena lunulata, smell of 
212 

Dinner, annual, v. 

Dinochloa pubirainea, 156 
Dioscorea llabellifolia, 163 
Dipterocarps, seeds of, 271, 281, 285 
Dissochaeta ramosii, described, 340 
Douglas, F. W., on a Journey in Pa- 
hang, 135 

„ on the points of the 

compass, 216 

Dragonflies, oriental, 218 
Dryobalanops ap., germination of, 
291 

£ 

Ebermaiera longis^ica, described, 302 
Elaeocarpus brevipes, described, 327 
Elatostemma inaequilobum, des- 
cribed, 307 

Elytranthe tubaeflora, described, 306 
Embelia subcordata, described, 299 
Eranthemum eandidiim, described, 
305 

Ervatamia pauciflora, described, 299 
Eugenia alata, described, 293 
„ t palawanensis, 336 
„ sandakanensis, described, 

335 

,, woodii, described, 330 


Euthalia merta and enemies, 269 
Evodia bin toe, 315 

„ punctata, described, 315 
Exploration of Pahang in 1897, 135 

P 

Ficus patens, described, 306 
Finance xi. 

Fissipetalum borneense, described, 
168 

Fissistigma dementis, des<‘ribed, 178 
Forrestia glabrata, 160 
Foxworthy, F. W., on Pachyno- 
carpus, 271 

Franking privileges, x. 

Fruit of Dipterocarps, rupture of, 
282, 287 

G 

Gaertnera ovata, described, 301 
Gaertnera rigida, described, 301 
Galearia sessilitlora, described, 320 
„ stenophylJa, described, 320 
Galloway, 1). J., on Latah, 140 
Ganesa, image of, 210 
Geology of Malaya, 237 
Glochidion lancisepalum, described, 
319 

Goniothalannis dolichocarpus, des- 

cribed, 183 

„ nitidus, described, 

181 

„ stenophyllus, des- 

cribed, 181 

Gordonia amboinensis, 332 
{ „ graiidiflora, described, 331 

Grewia pyrifoniiis, described, 327 
i Gymnostachyum Pobinsonii, des- 

1 cribed, 305. 

I H 

Hamilton, A. W., on a trade route, 
„ on biirong olok- 

olok, 260 

„ on rhymes, 393 

„ on the Malay of 

Penang, 67 
on the points of 
the compass, 385 
Helicia excelsa, 168 
Hidari irava and enemies, 268 
Hikayat Indra Bangsawan, 58 
„ Indrapura, 46 

„ Parang Puting, 62 

„ Putra Jaya Pati, 54 

„ Si-Miskin, 41 

Hindu image from Sarawak, 210 
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Hippotion boerhaviae avoiding ene- 
mies, 268 

Homonoia javcnsis, 321 
Hoops, A. L., on a meteorite, 215 
„ on berkluat, 215 

Hose, Bishop Gr. F., 395 
Hoya citrina, described, 300 

I 

Illigera colebica, 197 
lodes philij^pinensis, 326 
Tpomooa P(‘s-Oaprae, 301 
Islam, route into Malaya, 29 
Isoptcra borneensis, germination of, 
281 

J 

Java, geologic relations to Malay 
Peninsula, 237 

Johore, early history of, 258 
Juppia borneensis, described, 170 
Justicia Pobinsonii, described, 305 
„ microcarpa, described, 306 

K 

Kaempfcria cvancscens, described, 
308 

Kayu Merbatu pasir, 274 
Kedah-Patani trade route, 389 
Kibessia verrucosa, described, 341 
Knema nitida, described, 190 
„ oblongata, described, 190 
„ wirikleri, described, 1H9 
Koladan, germination of, 291 

L 

Laidlaw, F. P., on dragonflies, 218 
Laportea oblanceolata, described, 
167 

Laru, 274 

Latah, the psychology of, 140 
Lindera lualaccensis, 197 
Linofltoina pauciflorum, 335 
Litsea bancana, 197 

„ caulocarpa, described, 193 
„ cuprea, described, 192 

„ elliptibacca, described, 196 

„ grandis, 196 
„ megacarpa, 197 
„ megalophylla, descibed, 195 
„ odorifera, 197 
„ sandakanensis, described, 194 
Lizards and butterflies, 230, 269 
Loxocarpus minimus, described, 302 
Lycaenid butterflies, protection of, 
230 


M 

MacBryaii, G. T., on Brunei- Malay,. 
376 

Macroinia, 218 

„ calliope, 220, 227 

„ callisto, 221, 225 

„ cincta, 220, 223 

' „ corycia, 220, 225 

j „ cydippe, 220, 222 

„ cuterpe, 220, 223 

„ fraenata, 222, 226 

„ urania, 221, 227 

j „ westwoodi, 219, 222 

j Malacca, early history of, 257 
j „ legend of origin of the 

' name, 40 

; „ legend of i>ortugnese pur- ' 

I chase of land at, 40 

„ tom}> from, 1, 386 

Malay, us spoken in Brunei, 376 
„ „ in Penang, 67 

Mallotus blumeanus,' 321 

„ moritzianus, 321 

Mansur Shah, grave stone of, 1, 386 
Mantis preying on butterflies, 268 
Mapania affinis, described, 157 

„ gracilipes, described, 158 
„ heterocephala, described, 

158 

„ sessilis, dt'scribed, 156 

Marakarma, 41 

Melanochyla ferruginea, described, 
322 

Melastoma laevifolium, described, 
337 

Member list, xiv. 

Mental susceptibility, 140 
Merrill, K. D., on Bornean plants, 
151, 312 

Metre in poetry, 4 
Meteorite, 215 
Monolith, Singajiore, 258 
Moquette, J. P., on Gravestone of 
Mansur Shah, 1 

Motley, J., history of collections of, 
271 

Mosquitoes, fed to a spider, 270 
Moulton, J. (’., a tiger at sea, 214 
„ on a rail, 213 

„ on hindu image from 

Sarawak, 210 

„ on Russell ’s viper, 

206 

„ on the badger, 212 

on the bearded pig, 
202 

J, on trinomialii, 208 

Murut Vocabulary, 843 
Mydaus javanensis montanus, 213 
Myrtus moultonii, described, 337 
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N 

Name of the Branch, iv, x, 395 
Neesia synandra, 328 
Nieuwiedia oereae, described, 308 
Nomenclature, trinomials in, 208 

O 

Oaths taken through holes in stones, 
1 

Officers, election, i\*. 

Oil in Dipterocarp seeds, 281, 285, 
287 

Oinphalea bractoata, 322 
Overbeck, IT., on Pantuns, 4 
Oxymitra acuminata, described. 180 
,, grandifolia, des-cribed, 179 

V 

Pachycentria const ricta, 342 
Pachyiioearpus, revised, 271 

„ S^tapfianus, 279 

Pahang, a journey in, 135 
Pakoe sigoeng, 212 
Pamlaniis niattlu'wsii, described, 153 
„ obovoideus, described, 154 
,, Ijachvphvlliis, described, 
154’ 

„ pilaris, described, 311 
„ sandakanensis, described, 
152 

Pangan, a vocabulary of, 97 
Paniciim carinatum, 155 
„ distachyum, 156 
Pautlieism in the Malav Peninsula, 
261 

Pantun, the Malay, 4 
Pavetta graciliflora, 296 
„ indica, 295 

„ pauciflora, described, 297 

,, petiolaris, 296 

„ tonientosa, 296 
Penang Malay, 67 
Phacelophrynium bracteosum, 164 
Phaeanthus iiripressinervius, des- 
cribed, 186 

Phrynium inliatum, described, 164 
Phytocrene aiiomala, described, 325 
Pig, bearded, in the Malay I*enin, 
sula, 202 

Pinunga glaucescens, described, 311 
Plants, new species of, 151, 292, 312 
Pleomele borneensis, described, 160 
Poetry, Malay, 4 
Poly gala pulchra, 292 
Polyalthia dolichophylla, 186 
n lateriflora^ 186 

if tenuipes, described, 184 

ft subeordata, 186 

„ xanthopetala, described, 

185 


Polyosrna integrifolia, 198 
Popowia velutiiia 186 
Porzana bicolor, 213 
Pothos lorispatha, described, 310 
Proverbs, Malay, 393 
Psychotria atroviridis, described, 297 
„ lauceolaria, described, 297 

E 

Bail, a ncAv rail to Malay Peninsula,. 
213 

Besak, 27.1, 274 
Beport, vii. 

Bhombodera basalis, preying, 268 
Bhyme in Malay verse, 10 
Blivtnes in Malay, 393 
Bid ley, Tl. X., on now species of 
, Vdanls, 202 

j Eobinson, H. C., on the bearded pig, 

; 202 

j BoufPaer, (4. P.. on early history of 
I Malay Peninsula, 257 
j Bussell \s ^ ij^er in Malaya, 206 

I S 

j Salaeia nitidissima, described, 325 
1 „ oblongifolia, 325 

Santiria sainarensis, 318 
Sarawak, Hindu image from, 210 
„ Tagal tribe in, 216 
Sjircotheca |>iivnata, described, 314 
Saurania, ainplifolia, described, 320 
Schismatoglottis ferruginea, des- 
cribed, 159 

Seed-distribution bv floating, 276, 
278, 281 

Semecarpus borneensis, described, 323 
i ,, oblanceolata, described,. 

I . 324 

j Shan States, geologic relations to 
Malay Peninsula, 237 
j Shorea. Thiseltoni, seed of, 285 
j Siam, geologic relations to Malay 
Peninsula, 237 

* Singapore, early history of, 258 
Sinilax gigantea, described, 161 
„ woodii, described, 162 
Spermacoce, 298 

Sphiiictanthus malayaniis, described,. 
306 

Spider, feeding of, 270 
Spirit -friends, 378 

Sterculia trichopetala, described, 329 
Strobilantlies grandis, 304 

„ latebrostt, described, 304 

„ leucopogon, described, 

304 

Sula sula, malay name of, 260 
Sumatra, geologic relations to Malay 
Peninsula, 237 
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T 

Ta^jal tribe, 216 

Talauma borneensis, described, 173 
„ megfiphylla, described, 172 
Tamil-Malay manuscript, 28 
Tankawang fat, 281, 285, 287 
Tarenna calcarea, described, 295 
Taraktogenos grandiflora, described, 
332 

Themeda frondosa, 155 
Thrixspermuni iodochilus, described, 
307 

Tiger at sea, 214 

Tiger-breed families, belief in, 36 
Tinospora glandulosa, described, 171 
Tokens of Malaya, 124 
Trengganu, custom of berkluat in, 
215 

Trevesia rufo-setosa, described, 294 
Trinomials, writing of, 208 
Turraea breviflora, described, 293 

V 

Uvaria micrantha, 187 

V 

van Ronkel, S., on a Tamil-Malay 
manuscript, 29 
Vatica moluccana, 278 

„ relation to Pachynocarpus, 
271 

„ Eidleyana, 277, 285 
„ Wallichii, 276 
„ Zollingeriana, 276 
Viper, Bussell’s, in Malaya, 206 
Viscum angulatum, 168 


W 

War, currency notes issued in the, 
124 

Were-tlgers, 39 

Willbourn, E. S., on geology of 
Malaya, 237 

Winstedt, E. O., on a charm, 261 

„ on early history of 

Malay Peninsula, 
257 

„ on Hikayat Indra 

Bangsawan, 58 
„ on Hikayat Indra- 

pura, 46 

„ on Hikayat Parang 

Puting, 62 

„ on Hikayat Putra 

.laya Pati, 46 

„ on Hikayat 8i- 

Miskin, 41 

„ on Malacca le- 

gends, 40 

Woodiclla sympetala, described, 187 
Woolley, G. 0., on a Murut Voca- 
bulary, 343 

Y 

Ypthima and enemies, 269 
Yunnan, geologic relations to Malay 
Peninsula, 237 

Z 

Zainul Abidin bin Ahmad, on Tiger- 
breed families, 38 

„ , on the Akuan, 378 

„ , on the grave stone 

of Hultaii Mansur, 386 
Zizyphus pernettyoides, described, 
293 











